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First  Princq>le3.    By  Hebbebt  Spkncbb.    New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  k  Ga    1866. 

Mb.  SPsycEB's  *' First  Principles''  consists  of  two  parts^ 
Laws  of  the  Unknowable,  and  Laws  of  the  Knowable.  Part  L 
we  reviewed  in  the  New  JEnglander  for  January,  1872,  and 
found  its  principles  self-destructive.  We  have  now  to  enquire 
whether  Part  IL  is  any  more  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  it 
has  acquired. 

Positivism  aims  to  give  us  the  funo  of  the  universe  with-^ 
out  the  why.  All  questions  of  causation  are  looked  upon 
as  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties.  There  may 
be  causes,  there  may  not  be ;  it  pretends  not  to  decide  this^ 
question,  but  ignores  the  whole  enquiry  both  as  useless  and 
as  indicating  mental  immaturity.  But  the  mind  can  never 
rest  satisfied  with  such  a  position  as  thi&  Indeed,  many  sci- 
ences, as  physical  geography,  comparative  anatomy,  pjdeon- 
tol^^gy?  geology,  would  be  impossible  without  assuming  the 
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reality  of  causation.  Unless  why  be  a  legitimate  question, 
we  can  never  advance  one  step  beyond  our  own  experience. 
Mr.  Spencer  recognizes  this,  and,  advancing  beyond  the  Posi- 
tivist  doctrines,  aims  to  tell  us,  not  only  how  things  are,  but 
why  they  are  as  they  are.     Having  in  Part  I.  safely  landed 

all  absolute  knowledge,  including  the  knowledge  of  God,  in 
the  realm  of  the  unknowable,  and  having  thereby  placed  re- 
ligion in  the  category  of  the  impossible,  he  next  proceeds 
to  show,  by  reasoning  on  our  ideas  of  matter  and  force,  and 
by  generalizations  from  known  scientific  laws,  how  the  uni- 
verse, including  both  life  and  mind,  has  necessarily  evolved 
itself  from  the  primitive  nebulsB  or  star-dust  Assuming  the 
existence  of  a  diffused  nebulous  matter,  and  admitting  the 
validity  of  our  ideas  of  matter  and  force,  the  Kosmos  must 
have  become  what  it  i&  The  scheme  is  certainly  a  bold  one, 
and  demands  unbounded  confidence  in  logical  architecture. 
When  Mr.  Darwin  presents  his  limited  doctrine  of  the  ori- 
gin of  species,  we  feel  that  there  is  an  enormous  dispro- 
portion between  the  vast  conclusion  and  the  scanty  evidence ; 
but  when  the  problem  is  to  give  an  d  priori  recipe  for  the  uni- 
verse, this  feeling  is  greatly  increased.  Nothing  but  a  very 
secure  set  of  first  principles  can  justify  such  a  procedure.  But 
let  us  see  how  he  succeeda 

Mr.  Spencer  evidently  believes,  with  Emerson,  that  "a  fool- 
ish consistency  is  the  bugbear  of  weak  minds."  At  all  events, 
in  writing  Part  II,  he  is  at  no  pains  to  remember  the  philo- 
sophical principles  established  in  Part  L  In  Part  I.  we  learn 
that  a  self  existent  creator  is  an  untenable  explanation  of  the 
universe,  because  self-existence  is  rigorously  inconceivable. 
And  why  inconceivable  ?  Because  "  self-existence  necessarily 
means  existence  without  a  beginning ;  and  to  form  a  conception 
of  self-existence,  is  to  form  a  conception  of  existence  without  a 
beginning.  Now  by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do  thia.  To  con- 
ceive existence  through  infinite  past  time,  implies  the  concep- 
tion of  infinite  past  time,  which  is  an  impossibility  "  (p.  81). 
The  impossibility  here  affirmed  is  one  insisted  upon  by  Hamil- 
ton, and,  before  him,  by  Hobbes ;  but  we  must  confess  that 
upon  a  most  diligent  examination  of  our  own  conceptions,  we 
are  unable  to  detect  the  alleged  difficulty.    The  force  of  the 
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aigament  lies  altogether  in  the  assumption,  that  nothing  is 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  knowledge  which  will  not  appear  before 
the  representative  faculty ;  whereas  our  most  certain  knowledge 
is  jost  what  Hamilton  has  most  happily  termed  "  the  unpictur- 
able  notions  of  the  intelligence."    If  by  conception  is  meant 
an  image,  it  is  true  enough  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of 
self-existence ;  but  if  he  means  to  deny  that  we  can  believe, 
think,  or  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  self-existence,  he 
is  clearly  fEilse.    There  is  self-existence  somewhere,  and  what- 
ever absurdity  the  fact  may  imply,  we  have  no  surer  piece  of 
knowledge  than  this.    But  see  how  Mr.  Spencer  answers  him- 
selC    Infinite  time  is  an  impossible  conception,  and  any  idea 
involving  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  **  pseudo-idea."    Yet  as  soon 
as  he  has  packed  God  and  religion  off  to  the  unknowable,  he 
teU  us,  with  undoubtiDg  assurance,  that  matter  was  never  cre- 
ated (chap.  YL).    But  if  never  created,  then  matter  must  have 
existed  through  infinite  past  time.     The  conception,  then,  of 
uncreated  matter,  involves  the  conception  of  infinite  past  time. 
"  Now  by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this.     To  conceive  exist- 
ence through  infinite  past  time,  implies  the  conception  of  infi- 
nite past  time,  which  is  impossible"  (p.  81).     We  yield  to  the 
cogency  of  the  reasoning,  and  admit  the  eternity  of  matter  to 
bean  untenable  hypothesis,  a  ** pseudo-idea."    He  is  equally 
sore  that  matter  and  force  are  indestructible ;  both  '*  persist" 
But  if  not  destroyed,  they  must  exist  through  infinite  future 
time ;  and  the  conception  of  the  indestructibUity  of  matter  and 
force  really  involves  the  conception  of  infinite  future  time. 
"Now  by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this,"  &c.     So  then,  Mr. 
Spencer's  leading  doctrines  concerning  matter  and  force  are 
condemned  by  his  own  metaphysics  as  untenable  hypotheses, 
involving  "  symbolic  conclusions  of  the  illegitimate  order. 

As  a  kind  of  bar  to  this  criticism,  he  says :  '*  Whatever  may 
be  true  of  matter  absolutely,  we  have  learned  that  relatively  to 
our  own  consciousness  matter  never  either  comes  into  existence 
or  ceases  to  exist"  (p.  289).  This,  however,  in  no  wise  assists 
him,  for  in  his  plea  against  idealism  (chap.  Y.),  he  assures  us, 
that,  though  we  do  not  know  the  absolute  reality,  yet  the  rela- 
tive reality,  which  we  do  know,  stands  in  fixed  connection  with 
,  it    ^*  Thus,  then,  we  may  resume  with  entire  confidence  those 
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realistic  conceptions  which  philosophy  at  first  sight  seems  to 
dissipate.  Though  reality  under  the  forms  of  our  conscious- 
ness is  but  a  conditioned  eflFect  of  the  absolute  reality,  yet  this 
conditioned  effect,  standing  in  indissoluble  relation  with  its 
Tinconditioned  cause,  and  equally  persistent  with  it,  so  long  as 
the  conditions  persist,  is,  to  the  consciousness  supplying  those 
conditions,  equally  real.  The  persistent  impressions,  being  the 
persistent  results  of  a  persistent  cause,  are  for  practical  purposes 
the  same  as  the  cause  itself,  and  may  be  habitually  dealt  with 
as  its  equivalents"  (p.  229).  As  then  the  connection  is  indis- 
soluble, while  the  relative  reality  persists,  the  absolute  reality 
must  peiBist  also;  and  as  the  relative  reality,  matter,  never 
begins  nor  ceases  to  exist,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  reality 
never  begins  nor  ceases  to  exist  Now  a  Divine  existence  is 
incredible,  because  it  involves  the  conception  of  infinite  time ; 
yet  here  are  doctrines  about  matter  and  force  which,  though 
involving  the  same  impossible  conception,  are  dealt  with  as 
first  truths.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  convenience 
of  a  double-faced  logic  like  this.  We  submit  that  Mr.  Spencer 
must  do  one  of  two  things,  either  recall  his  sentence  of  banish- 
ment against  the  Deity,  or  else  consign  his  fundamental  doc- 
trines to  the  limbo  of  "  pseudo-ideas." 

Mr.  Spencer  is  not  only  a  scientist,  but  a  metaphysician  also. 
As  a  consequence,  he  is  fond  of  representing  laws,  which  have 
been  discovered  only  by  long  and  careful  induction,  as  discov- 
erable by  i  priori  cogitation.  Thus  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  the  continuity  of  motion,  and  the  persistence  of  force, 
are  declared  to  be  d  priori  truths  of  the  highest  certainty.  It 
is  a  fashion  with  him  to  close  a  chapter  by  pointing  out  that 
the  contained  doctrine  is  really  an  A  priori  truth,  or  is  a  neces- 
sary corroUary  of  some  d  priori  principle.  This  is  a  necessity 
of  his  system.  No  possible  amount  of  experiment  would  avail 
to  prove  these  doctrines  for  all  time  and  space,  and,  unless  they 
can  get  some  d  pruxri  support,  they  must  present  a  sorry  figure 
in  so  great  a  field.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Spencer  points  out,  these 
doctrines  are  incapable  of  inductive  proof  Matter  can  be  proved 
indestructible  only  by  assuming  the  persistence  of  force ;  and 
forcec  an  be  proved  persistent  only  by  assuming  matter  to  be  inde- 
structible.   The  argument  is  circular  and  worthless ;  one  or  the 
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other  of  these  doctrines  must  be  based  on  d  priori  con8ideration& 
Throoghoat  this  philosophy,  fact  is  necessarily  subordinate  to 
theory.  Out  of  a  universe  of  a  phenomena,  only  a  few  can 
be  placed  in  the  witness-box,  and  who  knows  but  that  only 
the  moat  pliable  have  been  subpoenaed?  The  panel  is  very 
large,  and,  possibly,  the  jury  may  be  packed.  Unless  the  meta- 
physical principles  be  very  secure,  such  a  suspicion  will  neces- 
sarily attach  to  any  verdict,  based  upon  such  scanty  evidence. 
The  &cts  adduced  serve  to  give  a*  scientific  appearance  to  the 
work,  but  their  argumentative  value  is  small  It  is  to  the 
underlying  metaphysics  that  the  doctrines  must  look  for  sup- 
port Yet  we  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Spencer  singularly  unsuc- 
cessftil  in  his  attempt  to  unite  fact  and  philosophy.  He  does 
not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  any  just  appreciation  of  the  &ct  that 
contradictions  cannot  coexist  In  one  place,  he  tells  us  that  a 
necessity  of  thought  is  no  sign  of  a  necessity  of  fact ;  and  then 
he  offers  a  necessity  of  thought  as  the  best  proof  of  an  exter- 
nal feet  He  says :  "  Our  inability  to  conceive  matter  becoming 
non-existent  is  immediately  consequent  upon  the  nature  of 
thought  itself.  Thought  consists  in  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions^ There  can  be  no  relation,  and,  therefore,  no  thought 
framed,  when  one  of  the  terms  is  absent  from  consciousness. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  something  becoming  nothing, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  nothing 
becoming  something — ^the  reason,  namely,  that  nothing  cannot 
become  an  object  of  consciousness.  The  annihilation  of  mat- 
ter is  unthinkable  for  the  same  reason  that  its  creation  is 
unthinkable ;  and  its  indestructibility  thus  becomes  an  d  priori 
cognition  of  the  highest  order"  (p.  241).  To  the  objection,  that 
most  men  believe  that  matter  is  destructible,  he  replies,  that 
most  men  do  not  really  think,  but  only  think  that  they  think. 
"•  And  if  this  obliges  us  to  reject  a  large  part  of  human  think- 
ing as  not  thinking  at  all,  but  merely  pseudo-thinking,  there 
is  no  help  for  it"  (p.  248) — an  explanation  bordering  on  the 
heroia 

This  reasoning,  which  is  repeated  in  proof  of  the  persistence 
of  force,  amounts  to  this :  what  we  cannot  conceive  is  impossi- 
ble. We  cannot  conceive  either  creation  or  annihilation ;  hence 
they  are  impossible. 
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Let  us  ask  Mr.  Spencer  to  answer  himself  again.  Taming 
to  the  chapter  on  "  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas" — ^a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  metaphysical  puzzles,  we  learn  that  inconceiva- 
bility is  no  test  at  all  of  truth.  That  matter  is  infinitely  divisi- 
ble, we  are  told,  is  an  impossible  conception.  That  it  is  not 
infinitely  divisible  is  declared  to  be  equally  irrational.  Now 
as  it  must  be  one  or  the  other,  it  follows  that  the  inconceivable 
is  not  the  impossible. 

Again,  the  supposition  that  matter  is  absolutely  solid  is 
inconceivable.  The  converse  is  equally  inconceivable.  But  as 
one  of  the  suppositions  must  be  true,  it  appears  again  that 
inconceivability  is  no  test  of  truth. 

Beasoning  upon  consciousness,  he  says:  *' Hence  while  we 
are  unable  either  to  believe,  or  to  conceive,  that  the  duration 
of  consciousness  is  infinite,  we  are  equally  unable  either  to 
believe,  or  to  conceive,  that  the  duration  of  consciousness  is 
finite ;  we  are  equally  unable  either  to  know  it  as  finite,  or  to 
conceive  it  as  finite"  (p.  68).  Now  as  both  conceptions  are 
alike  inconceivable,  and  as  one  must  be  true,  it  follows  that 
inconceivability  is  no  test  of  the  possible. 

Even  more;  not  only  is  the  inconceivable  shown  to  be 
imposi^ble,  it  is  even  the  demonstrable  That  a  body  moving 
with  velocity  4  should,  upon  contact  with  another  body,  move 
with  velocity  2,  is  shown  to  be  a  supreme  inconceivability. 
Yet  if  a  ball  moving  with  velocity  4  should  strike  another  of 
equal  weight,  then  supposing  the  latter  free  to  move,  and 
the  point  of  contact  to  be  on  the  line  joining  their  centers, 
both  would  move  on  with  velocity  2.  It  would  be  at  once 
inconceivable  and  a  fact  The  sphericity  of  the  earth  is  another 
inconceivable  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a  fact  of  undoubted 
demonstration.  We  might  cull  dozens  of  illustrations  firom 
this  chapter,  all  showing  the  worthlessness  of  inconceivability 
as  a  test  of  truth.  Now  who  would  expect  to  find  the  author 
of  this  chapter  basing  his  belief  in  anything  upon  the  incon- 
ceivability of  the  opposite  ?  Yet  no  sooner  does  Mr.  Spencer 
get  clear  of  the  Unknowable,  than  he  finds  it  the  best  of  proofs. 
The  creation  of  matter  and  force,  and  their  destruction,  are 
impossible  because  inconceivabla  And  this  is  adduced  as 
argument  after  giving  us  page  upon  page  of  proof  that  incon- 
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oeivabilitj  is  no  test  at  all  of  reality.     A  short  memorj  must 
be  a  great  convenience  in  argument  like  this. 

As  a  rendering  of  the  mental  text,  we  cannot  but  think  the 
inoonoeivabilitj,  which  is  charged  upon  the  belief  in  creation 
and  destruction,  to  be  one  of  the  many  psychologic  forgeries, 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  substituted  for  the  true  reading.  Incon- 
ceivability  is  an  ambiguous  term.  Some  statements  violate  the 
law  of  our  reason ;  others  transcend  our  reason*  To  the  first 
daas  belong  all  violations  of  the  law  of  contradiction,  such  as 
that  a  thing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  To  the  sec- 
ond class  belong  enquiries  about  the  inner  nature,  and  action 
of  things,  such  as  the  questions:  how  does  matter  attract? 
what  constitutes  existence?  The  first  class  only  are  strictly 
inconceivable.  Violating,  as  they  do,  the  fundamental  intui- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  long  as  we  have  -any  faith  in  reason,  we 
must  believe  these  inconceivables  to  be  impossibles.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  merely  incomprehensible.  How  matter  is  consti- 
tuted, how  motion  is  transmitted,  how  force  is  exercised,  these 
are  not  strictly  inconceivable,  but  incomprehensible.  We  have 
not  the  data,  if  we  have  the  Acuities,  for  absolute  enquiries  like 
these.  A  denial  based  upon  an  inconceivable  of  the  first  class 
is  founded  upon  mental  power ;  one  based  upon  an  inconceiv- 
able of  the  second  class  is  founded  upon  mental  weakness. 
Because  of  what  the  mind  is,  we  declare  all  that  denies  our 
mental  intuitions  to  be  inconceivabla  Because  of  what  it  is 
not^  we  declare  all  that  transcends  our  intuitions  to  be  incon- 
ceivable ;  but  one  inconceivable  represents  an  impossible,  the 
other  only  an  inexplainable.  Now  if  we  examine  the  alleged 
inconceivability  of  the  creation,  or  destruction  of  matter,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  really  an  incomprehensibility  and  nothing 
mora  It  does  not  violate,  but  transcends  the  laws  of  our 
thought  For  who  has  such  knowledge  of  the  inmost  uature 
of  matter,  that  he  can  positively  deny  that  the  things  seen 
were  made  fix>m  things  not  appearing  ?  Who  has  so  possessed 
himself  of  the  central  secret  of  material  existence  as  to  be  sure 
that  the  solid  globe  may  not  disappear  like  the  ''baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,  and  leave  not  a  wrack  behind  ?''  God  can  origin- 
ate action,  why  can  he  not  originate  being?  On  the  subject 
of  causation,  the  mind  has  a  very  positive  deliverance,  but  it 
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has  none  on  this  question ;  it  is  simply  transcendental  to  our 
Acuities.  All  we  can  say  is,  we  cannot  comprehend  how  cre- 
ation or  destruction  is  possible,  but  that  they  may  be  we  can- 
not deny.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  uses  this  mental  impotence  as  a 
sufficient  test  of  objective  reality.  We  cannot  explain  how  a 
thing  can  be ;  hence  it  cannot  be.  Part  I.  loads  the  mind  with 
opprobrium ;  Part  IL  constitutes  it  the  measure,  not  merely  of 
knowledge,  but  of  existence.  Part  L  declares  inconceivability 
worthless  as  a  test  of  reality;  Part  11.  makes  it  the  best  of. 
proofs. 

But  leaving  these  contradictions  to  destroy  each  other,  we 
pass  to  the  central  point  of  this  system,  and  indeed  the  central 
point  of  all,  that  styles  itself  the  "  New  Philosophy,"  the  Cor- 
relation of  Forces. 

This  doctrine  necessarily  holds  the  first  place  in  every  scheme 
of  evolution ;  for,  if  it  cannot  be  maintained,  there  must  be 
irreducible  breaks  in  the  reasoning.  If  the  physical  forces 
revise  to  correlate  with  the  vital,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  passing  fix)m  the  tossing  whirlpool  of  flame,  or  the  waste 
theatre  of  rock  and  mud,  which  once  constituted  our  earth,  to 
organic  existence.  There  would  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
some  external  power  to  introduce  the  new  creation,  or  the  inor- 
ganic would  remain  inoiganic  forever.  In  the  same  way,  if 
the  physical  forces  do  not  correlate  with  the  mental,  the  evo- 
lutionist cannot  pass,  by  a  continuous  chain  of  cause  and 
effect,  from  the  primitive  cloud-bank  to  mind  and  its  manifesta- 
tions; and  the  scheme  would  be  incomplete.  But  ii^  on  the 
other  hand,  there  should  be  such  correlation,  there  would  be  a 
possibility  of  finding  the  present  order  of  things  potentially 
existent  in  the  ancient  nebulsB.  The  earth  cooling  down  to 
organic  limits,  the  physical  forces  in  their  restless  hide-and-seek, 
might  chance  upon  organic  combinations ;  and  thus  life,  and 
finally  mind,  would  be  started  on  their  way.  It  is  then  of  first 
importance  to  a  philosophy,  which  aims  to  educe  life,  mind, 
poetry,  science,  Milton,  Plato,  Newton,  Baphael,  everybody, 
and  everything  from  a  condensing  mist  of  matter,  to  make  out 
this  correlation.     Let  us  see  how  the  work  is  dona 

In  the  proof  of  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  we  note 
the  same  ridiculous  confusion  of  force  and  motion,  which  is  so 
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patent  in  all  our  works  on  this  subject  Heat  is  a  mode  of 
Ibit^e,  and  a  mode  of  motion,  at  the  same  time.  Motion  pro- 
daces  magnetism ;  magnetism  is  motion ;  magnetism  is  force. 
The  same  is  said  of  light  and  electricity ;  both  are  motions ; 
both  are  forces.  Yet  the  universal  definition  of  force,  is  the 
hidden  cause  of  motion  or  change.  Force  is  cause,  motion  is 
efect  Wben  pressed  for  a  definition,  there  is  no  scientist, 
who  would  view  them  in  any  other  relation.  If  it  is  true  that 
heat,  electricity,  &&,  are  all  modes  of  motion,  then  their  correla- 
tion ought  not  to  be  termed  a  correlation  of  forces ;  but  a  cor- 
relation of  motiona  To  use  the  cause  and  effect  as  interchange- 
able and  identical,  involves  a  most  remarkable  confusion  of 
ideas.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  alone  in  this  error.  We  do  not 
know  a  single  scientist,  who  has  maintained  the  proper  distinc- 
tion between  force  and  motion.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages 
with  quotations  &om  the  writings  of  the  most  prominent  scien- 
tists, all  illustrating  the  same  concision.  The  professions^ 
intellect  is  never  to  be  trusted  beyond  the  profession. 

But  admitting  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  do  these 
correlate  with  the  vital  forces  ?  What  is  the  proof  that  vitality 
IB  a  function  of  material  forces  ?    Mr.  Spencer  says : 

"Plant  life  is  all  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun — directly  dependent  in  the  immense 
majority  of  plants,  and  indirectly  dependent  in  plants,  which, 
as  the  fungi,  flourish  in  the  dark ;  since  these,  growing  as  they 
do  at  the  expense  of  decaying  organic  matter,  mediately 
draw  their  forces'#om  the  same  original  source.  Each  plant 
owes  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  mainly  consists,  to 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  contained  in  the  surrounding  air 
and  earth.  Carbonic  acid  and  water  must  however  be  decom- 
posed before  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  can  be  assimilated. 
To  overcome  the  powerful  affinities  which  hold  their  elements 
together,  requires  the  expenditure  of  force ;  and  this  force  is 
supplied  by  the  sun.  In  what  matter  the  decomposition  is 
eflfected,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  know  that  when,  under  fit 
conditions,  plants  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  they  give  off 
oxygen,  and  accumulate  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  darkness 
this  process  ceasea  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Thus  the  irresistible  infer- 
ence is,  that  the  force  by  which  plants  abstract  the  materials  of 
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their  tissues  from  surrounding  inorganic  compounds,  the  forces 
by  which  they  grow  and  carry  on  their  functions,  are  forces 
that  previously  existed  as  solar  radiationa" 

''That  animal  life  is  immediately  dependent  on  vegetable 
life  is  a  familiar  truth ;  and  that,  in  the  main,  the  processes  of 
animal  life  are  opposite  to  those  of  vegetable  life  is  a  truth 
long  current  among  men  of  science.  Chemically  considered, 
vegetable  life  is  chiefly  a  process  of  deoxidation,  and  animal 
life  chiefly  a  process  of  oxidation:  chiefly,  we  must  say, 
because  in  so  far  as  plants  are  expenders  of  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organization,  they  are  oxidizers,  (as  is  shown  by  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  night) ;  and  animals  in 
some  of  their  minor  processes  are  probably  deoxidizera.  *  ♦  ♦ 
And  while  the  decomposition  effected  by  the  plant,  is  at  the 
expense  of  certain  forces  emanating  from  the  sun,  which  are 
employed  in  overcoming  the  affinities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
for  the  oxygen  united  with  them ;  the  recomposition  effected 
by  the  animal,  is  at  the  profit  of  these  forces,  which  are  libe- 
rated during  the  combination  of  such  elements.  Thus  the 
movements,  internal  and  external,  of  the  animal,  are  reappear- 
ances in  new  forms  of  a  power  absorbed  by  the  plant  under 
the  shape  of  light  and  heat.  Just  as,  in  the  manner  above 
explained,  the  solar  forces  expended  in  raising  vapor  from  the 
sea's  surface,  are  given  out  again  in  the  &11  of  rain  and  rivers 
to  the  same  level,  and  in  the  accompanying  transfer  of  soUd 
matters;  so,  the  solar  forces  that  in  the  plant  raise<l  certain 
chemical  elements  to  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  are 
given  out  again  in  the  actions  of  the  animal  during  the  fall  of 
these  elements  to  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  "  (p.  271-278). 

To  this  general  proof  he  adds :  ''  The  transformation  of  the 
unorganized  contents  of  an  egg  into  the  organized  chick,  is 
altogether  a  question  of  heat :  withhold  heat,  and  the  process 
does  not  commence ;  supply  heat,  and  it  goes  on  while  the  tem- 
perature is  maintained,  but  ceases  when  the  egg  is  allowed  to 
cooL  The  developmental  changes  can  be  completed  only  by 
keeping  the  temperature  with  tolerable  constancy  at  a  definite 
height  for  a  definite  time ;  that  is  only  by  supplying  a  definite 
quantity  of  heat "  (p.  273). 
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The  gist  of  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  is  this.  Without  sunshine 
there  can  be  no  plant  or  animal  life ;  hence  sunshine  and  life 
are  ona  Without  heat  the  chicken  cannot  be  hatched ;  there- 
fore heat  and  vitality  are  identical  Now  surely  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  faith  to  accept  this  argument  as  conclusive.  At 
the  most,  it  only  proves  the  possibility  of  their  identity ;  but  it 
by  no  means  establishes  the  fact  All  that  is  really  made  out 
is,  that  light  and  heat  are  necessary  conditions  of  vital  action ; 
but  the  conditions  of  the  action  and  the  power  acting  need  not 
be  the  sama  Bricks  and  mortar  are  conditions  of  the  builder's 
activity,  but  they  are  not  the  builder.  Now  if  the  believer  in 
vitality  should  choose  to  say  that  there  is  a  constructive  force 
in  the  body,  which,  while  separate  finom  the  physical  forces, 
does  use  those  forces  as  its  agents  in  construction  and  function, 
what  is  there  in  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  to  disprove  it?  There 
is  not  one  word  which  makes  against  such  a  hypothesis ;  yet 
he  moves  on  apparently  without  a  suspicion  that  any  more 
proof  is  desirable ;  and  tells  us  on  the  strength  of  this  fallacy  that 
"  whoever  duly  weighs  the  evidence  will  see  that  nothing  but 
an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  preconceived  theory  can 
explain  the  non-acceptance "  of  the  correlation  of  both  vital 
and  mental  forces  with  the  physical.  But  on  looking  at  the 
subject  with  a  critical  eye  it  seems  to  us  that  "  nothing  short  of 
an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  preconceived  theory  can 
explain  its  acceptanca"  Whoever  has  proved  the  correlation 
of  the  physical  and  the  vital  forces,  Mr.  Spencer  has  not 

But  has  any  one  proved  it  ?  Is  there  in  any  of  the  treatises 
on  this  subject  anything  which  establishes  the  identity  of  the 
two?  There  is  no  end  of  assertion.  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us  that 
protoplasm  is  the  basis  of  life,  and  then  says  that  lite  is  the 
only  known  source  of  protoplasm.  But  since  there  is  no  life 
without  protoplasm,  and  no  protoplasm  without  life,  the 
question  of  priority  becomes  the  parallel  of  the  &mous  inquiry, 
whether  the  hen  produces  the  egg,  or  the  egg  the  hen.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  break  the  circle  somewhere,  and  he  tells 
us  that  if  we  could  have  been  present  when  the  earth  mani- 
fested extraordinary  conditions,  we  might  have  seen  proto- 
plasm produced  from  the  inorgania  This,  and  the  further 
declaration,  that  there  is  no  telling  what  chemistry  may  do  yet, 
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is  all  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  to  offer.  One  '^  might-have-beea  " 
and  one  "  may-be  "  is  the  support  of  the  great  conclusion.  "We 
cannot  allow  hpn  even  this  much,  since,  as  he  tells  us  that, 
protoplasm  may  die  and  often  is  dead,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  protoplasm  is  not  Ufa  Pages  of  similar  assertions  and 
fancies  might  be  gathered  from  the  leading  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, together  with  not  a  few  contemptuous  expressions  about 
the  believers  in  vitality.  The  odium  theologicum  is  a  favorite 
charge  against  the  theologians ;  but  it  really  seems  as  if  there 
is  an  odium  sdentificum  which  is  not  one  whit  more  honorable. 
Dr.  Beale,  on^  of  the  first  microscopiste  of  the  day,  in  an  essay 
on  the  'Mystery  of  Life  complains  as  follows :  '*  It  is  indeed 
significant  if  as  seems  to  be  the  case  at  this  time  in  England, 
an  investigator  cannot  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  facta, 
which  he  has  demonstrated,  and  phenomena,  which  he  has 
observed,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  assent  at  present  to 
the  dogma,  that  life  is  a  mode  of  ordinary  force,  without  being 
held  up  by  some  who  entertain  opinions  at  variance  with  his 
own,  as  a  person  who  desires  to  stop  or  retard  investigation, 
who  disbelieves  in  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces,  and  in 
the  established  truths  of  science." 

Disregarding  now  all  mere  assertion  and  imagination,  what  is 
really  proved  in  the  premises  ? 

A  living  organism  manifests  properties  so  different  from 
those  of  inorganic  matter  that  unless  some  plausible  explanation 
can  be  found  in  the  properties  of  the  latter  we  must  assume 
some  peculiar  power,  some  distinct  cause  to  explain  the  varia- 
tion. A  living  being  assimilates  inorganic  matter,  and  shares 
with  it  its  peculiar  propertiea  Dead  matter  grows  only  by 
accretion,  living  matter  by  selective  assimilation.  A  living 
being  can  reproduce  itself;  this  is  a  power  entirely  foreign  to 
anything  else.  A  living  being  if  killed  cannot  be  made  to  live 
again ;  dissolution  is  destruction.  In  this  it  differs  fix)m  the 
crystal,  that  standing  iQustration  of  the  unbelievers,  which  can 
be  dissolved  and  reproduced  at  pleasure.  Inorganic  substances 
have  no  identity  apart  from  their  constituent  atoms,  living 
beings  maintain  their  identity  in  the  constant  change  of  their 
composition.  The  body  of  to-day  is  not  the  body  of  last  year, 
but  it  is  the  same  living  being.    The  phenomena  of  carbon, 
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nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  when  they  appear  in  the  organic 
world,  differ  entirely  fiom.  their  phenomena  in  the  inorganic. 
Nor  is  the  difference  one  of  degree  alone,  but  of  kind  also. 
When  two  elements  nnite  to  form  a  compound  with  properties 
unlike  those  of  either,  compound  and  compouents  agree  in 
showing  only  chemical  properties ;  but  these  organic  elements 
manifest  properties  not  chemical  but  vital  What  has  bestowed 
upon  these  elements  these  high  prerogatives  ?  What  has  raised 
them  to  this  upper  plane  ?  It  is  admitted  that  no  chemist  can 
do  it ;  did  they  do  it  themselves?  or  is  there  a  mystic  chemist 
in  that  little  cell,  who  is  the  author  of  these  inimitable  wonders? 

The  standing  answer  of  the  correlationists  is  that  the  peculiar 
chemical  combination  explains  the  &cts.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  detect  the  molecular  interactions,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  we  could  do  it,  we  should  find  a  complete  explanation  of 
vitality  in  the  properties  of  the  chemical  elements.  These  ele- 
ments in  certain  combinations  manifest  chemical  properties; 
in  other  combinations  they  manifest  vital  properties.  This  is 
the  sum  of  the  utterances  on  this  subject 

We  may  note  in  passing,  that,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  there 
need  be  no  further  trouble  to  prove  a  congelation  of  the  vital 
and  physical  forces,  because  life  then  would  be  only  the  sum 
of  the  functions  and  not  a  form  of  force  at  alL  But  is  it  true  ? 
If  so,  these  identical  combinations  ought  to  result  in  the  same 
form  of  Hfe.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  germ  cells  of  many 
of  the  higher,  and  lower  animals,  and  even  of  plants,  are  chemi- 
cally the  same.  Now  if  chemical  affinity  is  the  only  force  at 
work  here,  how  does  it  happen  that  these  germs  of  similar 
composition  develop  into  such  diverse  forms?  It  is  said 
that  difference  of  conditions  determines  the  differcnce  of 
result;  but  the  answer  is  obvious.  On  this  supposition  the 
source  of  imprcgnation  is  a  matter  of  indiffercnce.  An  oak 
germ  might  become  a  man,  and  a  human  germ  might  become  an 
acorn ;  in  short,  all  males  might  interchange  without  affecting 
the  result  The  doctrine  of  the  chemical  identity  of  all  otgan- 
ismsy  is  just  the  reason  why  we  cannot  believe  that  life  is  a  form 
of  affinity.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  same  atoms,  with  of 
coarse  tiie  same  chemical  properties,  should  go  to  build  up 
forms  so  diverse,  unless  there  be  a  builder  therc  guiding  the 
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atoms  to  their  places?  To  ascribe  the  difference  to  '' condi- 
tions" will  not  do ;  the  difference  of  result  necessitates  a  differ- 
ence of  causa  So  &r  from  life's  being  a  function  of  affinity,  it 
maintains  itself  in  opposition  to  it.  Oi^nic  compounds  are  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  which  affinity  is  constantly  trying  to 
overset  This  it  does  as  soon  as  the  life  has  gone,  and  quickly 
reduces  the  body  to  more  stable  inorganic  compounds.  What 
is  it  which  resists  ?  The  chemical  elements  are  all  in  the  dead 
body ;  what  has  happened  that  function  is  performed  no  longer  ? 

But  what  do  the  physical  forces  do  in  the  body  ?  We  take 
food,  which  certainly  does  produce  power,  and  does  nourish  the 
system :  is  not  this  a  correlation  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  that 
the  physical  forces  are  the  working  forces  of  the  body ;  they 
are  expended  in  labor  and  in  the  performance  of  function  ;  but 
the  preceding  considerations  render  it  impossible  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  organizing,  constructive,  or  directive  force  of  the 
system.  This  organizing  force  cannot  indeed  dispense  with 
the  physical  forces  as  its  servants,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
correlation. 

The  only  argument  of  any  weight,  which  can  be  urged 
against  this,  is  that  of  Maudsley  ;  and  that  does  not  attack  the 
justice  of  the  reasoning,  but  is  rather  an  appeal  to  inconceiva- 
bility.    He  says : 

''  Admitting  that  vital  transforming  matter  is  at  first  derived 
from  vital  structure,  it  is  evident  that  the  external  force  and 
matter  transformed  does  in  turn  become  transforming  force- 
that,  is  vital.  And  if  that  takes  place  after  the  vital  process 
fias  once  commenced^  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  extravagant  to  sup- 
pose that  a  simUar  transformation  might,  at  some  period,  have 
commenced  the  process,  and  may  be  even   now  doing  so? 

*  *  *  And  the  advocate  of  this  view  may  turn  upon  his 
opponent  and  demand  of  him,  how  he,  with  due  r^ard  to  the 
axiom  that  force  is  not  self-generating,  and  to  the  fact  that  liv- 
ing matter  does  increase  from  the  size  of  a  little  cell  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  human  body,  accounts  for  the  continual  pro- 
duction of  transforming  power?  A  definite  quantity  only 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  mother  structure,  and  that 
must  have  been  exhausted  at  an  early  period  of  growth"  (Body 
and  Mind,  p.  169> 
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This  is  the  best  thing  the  correlationists  have  said  yet ;  and 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  The  only  thing  that  will 
be  more  satis&ctory  will  be  the  production  of  life  from  the 
inoigania  Dr.  Carpenter's  famous  reduciio  ad  absurdum^  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophtcal  Tran8a4:tions  for  1850,  is  similar  to 
this  argument,  but  having  the  logical  merit  of  self-contradiction 
it  need  not  be  considered.  Now  the  gist  of  Maudsley's  argu- 
ment is  this.  Vital  force  is  increasing.  Now  either  it  must  be 
self-generating,  or  it  must  be  transformed  physical  force.  The 
former  supposition  is  absurd,  hence  the  latter  is  trua  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  the  first  supposition  is  as  absurd  as  the 
exigencies  of  his  argument  demands.  At  all  events,  we  know 
of  no  scientist  who  believes  that  matter  ever  loses  its  power 
of  attraction ;  but  if  not,  then  here  is  an  indefinite  creation  of 
power.  But  if  this  is  possible,  why  may  not  the  original  spark 
of  vitality  have  indefinitely  multiplied  itself?  But  admitting 
the  supposition  to  be  as  absurd  as  Mr.  Maudsley  thinks  it,  his 
alternatives  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  Vitality 
might  be  self-generating,  it  might  be  transformed  physical  forccj 
or  it  might  have  a  source  unrecognized  at  present  Let  us 
grant  the  absurdity  of  the  first  supposition.  The  previous  con- 
siderations show  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  second ;  there 
is  then  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe  it  to  an  unknown  source. 
Indeed,  why  not  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  microscope  does  not 
see  every  thing ;  there  may  well  be  "  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy." 

So  much  for  the  correlation  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces. 
Our  interest  in  the  doctrine  is  chiefly  logical ;  true  or  false, 
religion  would  be  able  to  live,  and  philosophy  to  catch  its 
breath.  But  whatever  the  future  may  establish,  we  must  say 
that|  at  present,  this  boasted  correlation  has  not  a  shadow  of 
support;  but  is  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  known  facts. 
It  is  based  in  many  cases  upon  that  desire  for  unity  and  sim- 
plicity in  science  which  is  at  once  so  attractive  and  so  mislead- 
ing ;  in  many  more  upon  a  desire  to  be  irreligious,  and  in  all 
upon  monstrously  bad  logic. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  Mr.  Spencer.  His  argument  for  the 
identity  of  physical  and  vital  force  we  saw  to  be  remarkably 
worthless ;  now  let  us  see  whether  he  succeeds  any  better  in 
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proving  the  identity  of  the  physical  and  mental  forces.  He 
says: 

"All  impressions  firom  moment  to  moment  made  on  our 
organs  of  sense  stand  in  direct  correlation  with  physical  forces 
existing  externally.  The  modes  of  consciousness  called  pres- 
sure, motion,  sound,  light,  heat,  are  effects  produced  in  us  by 
agencies  which,  as  otherwise  expended,  crush  or  fracture  pieces 
of  matter,  generate  vibrations  in  surrounding  objects,  cause 
chemical  combinations,  and  reduce  substances  from  a  solid  to 
a  liquid  form.  Hence  if  we  regard  the  changes  of  relative  posi- 
tion, of  aggregation,  or  of  chemical  state,  thus  arising,  as  being 
transformed  manifestations  of  the  agencies  from  which  they 
arise ;  so  must  we  regard  the  sensations,  which  such  agencies 
produce  in  us,  as  new  forms  of  the  forces  producing  them.  *  * 

"  Besides  the  correlation  and  equivalence  between  external 
forces,  and  the  mental  forces  generated  by  them  in  us  under 
the  form  of  sensations,  there  is  a  correlation  and  equivalence 
between  sensations  and  those  physical  forces  which,  in  the 
shape  of  bodily  actions,  result  from  them.  The  feelings  we 
distinguish  as  light,  heat,  sound,  odor,  taste,  pressure,  &c.,  do 
not  die  away  without  immediate  results ;  but  are  invariably 
followed  by  other  manifestations  of  force.  In  addition  to  the 
excitement  of  secreting  organs,  that  are  in  some  cases  traceable, 
there  arises  a  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  or  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or  of  both.     *    *    * 

"  If  we  take  emotions  instead  of  sensations,  we  find  the  cor- 
relation and  equivalence  equally  manifest  Not  only  are  the 
modes  of  consciousness  directly  produced  in  us  by  physical 
forces  retransformable  into  physical  forces  under  the  form  of  mus- 
cular motions  and  the  changes  they  initiate ;  but  the  like  is  true  of 
those  modes  of  consciousness  which  are  not  directly  produced  in 
us  by  the  physical  forcea  Emotions  of  moderate  intensity,  like 
sensations  of  moderate  intensity,  generate  little  beyond  -excite- 
ment of  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  joined  sometimes  with  in- 
creased action  of  glandular  organs.  But  as  the  emotions  rise  in 
strength,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  b^n  to  mova 
Of  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  frowns,  dilated  nostrils,  and 
stampings  of  anger ;  the  contracted  brows,  and  wrung  hands,  of 
grief;  the  smiles  and  leaps  of  joy,  and  the  frantic  struggles  of  ter- 
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lor  and  despair.  Passing  over  certain  apparent,  but  only  appar* 
eiit  exceptions,  we  see  that  whatever  be  the  kind  of  emotion, 
there  is  a  manifest  relation  ^between  its  amount  and  the 
amount  of  muscular  action  induced."    (p.  275-277). 

This  with  the  further  consideration,  that  certain  physical 
stimuli,  as  whisky  and  opium,  increase  mental  action,  while 
onconsciousness  follows  inaction  of  the  brain,  is  the  substance 
of  what  is  offered  in  proof  that  the  physical  and  mental  forces 
are  one.  Disengaged  from  swelling  statement,  it  may  be  stated 
thusL  Physical  forces,  as  light  or  heat,  excite  sensations,  there- 
fore sensations  are  transformed  light  or  heat 

Sensations  being  pleasant  or  painftd  excite  desire  or  repul- 
sion. These  are  followed  by  motion,  either  toward  or  from 
the  object  of  sensation.  Therefore  mechanical  motion  and  its 
equivalents  are  the  correlates  of  sensation. 

Again,  mental  action  is  attended  by  certain  physical  condi- 
tions ;  hence  they  are  one. 

Indeed  the  whole  argument  may  be  sunmied  up  in  this. 
Physical  states  excite  mental  states,  and  mental  states  excite 
physical  states ;  therefore  each  is  a  form  of  the  other. 

Looking  at  this  merely  with  a  logician's  eye,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  &lls  &r  short  of  proof  It  establishes  relation, 
not  identity.  One  thing  may  well  be  the  cause  of  another 
without  being  that  other.  No  one  can  deny  that  light  and 
heat  may  be  the  physical  antecedents  of  sensation  without  being 
transformed  sensations.  Surely  to  prove  a  relation  is  not  to 
prove  a  correlation.  To  the  claim  of  quantitative  relation  between 
mental  action  and  brain  waste,  there  is  this  reply.  The  soul 
communicates  with  the  material  world  through  a  physical 
organism;  and  its  interests  are  bound  up  with  it  Mental 
action  is  accompanied  by  ner\'^ous  action,  and  this  being  so,  we 
should  expect  such  quantitative  relation,  even  if  there  were  no 
real  interchange  of  power.  Besides,  there  are  many  things 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  even  this  relation  is  not  as  constant 
as  the  theory  demands ;  that  the  soul  can  by  its  own  energy 
restore  physical  vigor.  An  army  is  marching  along,  weary  and 
dispirited.  The  men  are  ready  to  drop  down  with  &tigue. 
The  band  strikes  up  a  &miliar  air.  The  ranks  straighten  up ; 
the  men  feel  new  life  and  vigor,  and  a  march  is  made  afterward 
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which  would  have  been  impossible  before.  Whence  the  new 
power  ?  Every  student  has  knowD  what  it  is  to  feel  the  jar  and 
discord  of  a  nerve  cease  and  weakness  turned  into  power,  as  in 
some  moment  of  despondency  he  started  some  ^reat  ide& 
Under  its  inspiration  he  has  done  that  which  otherwise  would 
have  killed  him,  and  he  has  done  it  too  without  a  coirespond- 
ing  depression.  Whence  the  new  power  ?  Ordinarily  the  rela- 
tion between  mental  action,  and  nervous  waste,  is  maintained ; 
but  not  in  every  case.  Yet  if  it  were,  a  correlation  is  not  made 
out  The  experiments  made  by  Prof  Barker  and  others,  which 
are  said  to  prove  the  identity  of  mental  force  and  heat,  really 
establish  only  a  correlation  between  the  nervous  action,  which 
attends  thought,  and  heat  Nervous  action  and  heat  correlate, 
but  the  real  point  is  to  prove  that  nerve  force  and  mental  force 
correlata  This  has  never  been  done.  The  whole  argument 
upon  this  subject  consists  in  ringing  the  changes  upon  the 
fact,  known  and  undoubted  from  the  banning,  that  physical 
states  influence  mental  states,  and  conversely ;  which  is  far 
enough  fix>m  proving  an  identity.  Yet  not  only  is  this  all  that 
Mr.  Spencer  has  to  offer ;  it  is  all  that  anyone  has  to  offer.  And 
the  conclusion  based  on  this  scanty  evidence  is  dressed  up  in 
a  pseudo-science,  and  trumpeted  abroad  as  having  all  the  cer- 
titude of  scientific  demonstration.  To  ask  for  more  evidence 
is  sure  proof  of  "  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  precon- 
ceived theory." 

Bad  as  the  aif^ument  is  logically,  psychologically  it  is  still 
worse.  An  electric  current  generates  heat,  and,  under  the  same 
conditions,  does  it  every  time.  The  connection  is  constant, 
and  if  it  were  not  we  should  deny  the  correlation.  Now  if 
thought  and  sensation  are  only  transformed  nerve  force,  the 
relation  must  be  constant;  and  whenever  the  proper  forces 
appear  at  the  chamber  of  the  mind,  the  corresponding  thought 
or  sensation  should  invariably  appear.  But  in  truth,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  physical  antecedents  of  sensation  never  produce 
any  sensation  at  alL  Let  one  be  engaged  in  study,  and  all  the 
sounds  of  the  room  may  fall  unheeded  upon  his  ear.  Let  him 
be  wrapped  in  thought,  and  all  the  sights  of  nature  may  excite 
no  notica  The  physical  antecedents  were  there ;  from  drum 
and  retina  came  up  the  nervous  tides,  which  are  said  to  corre- 
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late  with  thought ;  but  they  perished  without  notice.  Asd  so 
neire  currents  are  constantly  pouring  up  £rom  skin,  from  mus- 
cle, from  eye,  and  ear,  but  the  most  of  them  pour  unnoticed 
or^  into  the  abyss,  which  separates  thought  from  the  finest 
motion  and  the  rarest  matter.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because 
die  mind  is  active  in  all  knowledcre.  Without  attention  by 
the  inhabitant  within,  the  nervous  messengers  knock  in  vain  at 
the  chambers  of  the  soul.  This  undoubted  fact  is,  of  itself, 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  correlation. 

But  allowing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  connection  holds 
for  motion  going  in,  the  theory  gives  us  no  explanation  of 
motion  coming  out  According  to  this  theory,  there  can  be  no 
sdf-detennination ;  and  if  there  is  any  such  thing,  the  theory 
is  &lBa  Can  then  the  soul  initiate  action,  or  can  it  not? 
The  appeal  is  to  consciousness ;  and  the  answer  is  undoubted. 
Whatever  theory  it  may  upset,  the  soul  is  self-determinant 
It  can  act,  or  not ;  it  can  act  in  this  direction,  or  in  that  It 
avails  nothing  to  say  that  it  cannot  act  without  a  motive ; 
motives  are  reasons  for  action,  not  causes,  in  a  philosophical 
sense.  It  is  equally  useless  to  say,  that  without  the  physical 
forces  the  volition  could  not  be  carried  out  The  soul  manifests 
itself  throngh  material  media ;  and  of  course  can  do  so  only 
when  the  so-called  material  forces  are  present  But  what  was 
it  that  set  muscles  to  contracting,  and  forces  to  working  ?  Did 
they  do  it  themselves  ?  Or  is  there  a  cause  behind  them,  which 
set  them  to  work?  Which  supposition  is  true?  The  latter, 
the  universal  consciousness  being  witness ;  and  that  hidden 
cause,  as  Dean  Alford  would  say,  "that's  me."  The  soulV 
inherent  activity  renders  the  correlation  impossible. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  simplicity  in  this  doctrine  which  is  very 
attractive  To  b^n  with  only  matter  and  attraction,  and  rise 
by  successive  steps  through  chemistry  and  physiology,  until 
not  only  matter  and  force,  but  thought  and  mind  also  are  under 
our  feet ;  until  love,  conscience,  and  faith,  &11  into  line  with 
the  physical  sciences ;  this  certainly  is  an  attractive  programme. 
It  offers  to  do  so  much,  with  such  a  small  capital  Given  the 
raw  rudiments  of  matter  and  force,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
time,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  grinding  out  an  angeL 
Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  done.    Mental  science  cannot  be 
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studied  as  the  continuation  of  the  physical.     In  the  original 

act  of  knowledge  they  are  separated  by  a  gulf  which  cannot  be 

pa^ed.     There  is  no  doubt  a  psychological  value  in  phjrsio- 
logical  research ;  but  such  research  can   never  blossom  into 

psychology.  If  it  were  possible  to  observe  all  that  passes  in 
the  body,  and  gaze  to  the  center  of  the  brain,  we  should  get 
no  mental  facts.  We  should  see  motion,  not  sensation  ;  vibra- 
tion, not  thought  Motion  in  the  spinning  of  brain  molecules, 
or  the  passage  of  nervous  currents,  would  be  all  that  the  sharp- 
est eye  could  detect ;  nor  would  there  be  anything  in  this  to 
suggest  the  world  of  thought  beyond.  This  can  be  reached 
only  through  self-consciousnes&  Indeed  all  &ct  is  known 
*  only  through  self-consciousness.  Mental  science  is  independent 
of  physical ;  but  not  conversely.  Physiology  may  boast  as  it 
will  about  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  mental  problems ;  psy- 
chology has  thrown  vastly  more  light  on  physiological  prob- 
lems. The  mind  is  implicitly  given  in  all  knowledge ;  but  is 
so  unobtrusive,  that  men  fall  into  the  folly  of  supposing,  that 
physical  science,  which  mental  science  alone  makes  possible,  is 
able  to  displace  the  latter.  In  every  act  of  knowledge  two 
things  are  always  given,  the  knower,  and  the  known ;  and 
these  are  given  as  distinct  from  each  other.  We  may  restrict 
•our  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  result  will  be  mental 
.science ;  or  we  may  give  it  to  the  object,  and  the  result  will  be 
physical  science.  But  in  every  act  of  knowing,  both  are  given ; 
:and  no  discredit  can  be  cast  on  one  without  also  destroying 
the  other.  Hence  physical  and  mental  science  are  twins ;  and 
JSiamese  twins  at  that  The  very  nature  of  the  cognitive  act 
renders  it  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  linear  order.  What- 
ever may  be  possible  in  fact,  the  human  science,  which  attempts 
4iuch  arrangement,  must  commit  both  logical  and  psychological 
«uicida  The  discredit  cast  on  the  subjective  does,  and  must, 
destroy  the  objective ;  they  appear  or  disappear  together.  We 
:8ubmity  then,  that  the  linear  arrangement  of  the  sciences,  which 
the  '^New  Philosophy"  contemplates,  is  psychologically  impos* 
sible.  But,  if  either  element  is  to  be  discarded,  it  must  be  the 
objective ;  and  not  the  subjective.  If  a  linear  order  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  mental  and  not  the  physical 
axis  of  knowledge  In  the  last  analysis,  materialistic  science 
is  a  contradiction. 
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Psychology  has  yet  another  word  to  oflFer  to  the  "  New  Phi- 
losophy." It  demands  the  authority  for  the  belief  in  force  at 
alL  It  Bommons  the  evolutionist  to  tell  where  he  discovered 
this  force  with  which  he  conjures  so  mightily.  And  just  here 
every  system  of  mechanical  atheism  is  speechless.  For  it  is 
admitted  now  by  all,  that  force  is  not  a  phenomenon,  but  a 
mental  datum.  Hnme  did  philosophy  a  good  service  in  show- 
ing that  Nature  presents  nothing  but  succession ;  and  this  is 
rigidly  trua  The  keenest  eye  looking  upon  the  armies  of  phe- 
nomena, which  march  to  and  fix>  in  the  physical  world,  can 
detect  nothing  but  sequence.  It  is  only  as  agents  that  we 
believe  in  action.  It  is  only  as  there  is  causality  within  that 
we  can  reach  causality  without ;  and  the  knowledge  of  internal 
eaosality  is  bom  oidy  of  our  conscious  and  self-determined  effort 
Self-determination,  volition,  is  the  essence  of  the  only  causation 
that  we  know  directly ;  this  is  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge 
of  power.  Internal  changes  we  refer  to  our  will ;  external 
changes,  what  shall  we  say  of  them  ?  We  must  refer  them  to 
external  will  or  to  nothing.  We  must  either  make  them  the 
results  of  Tolition,  or  leave  them  as  mere  sequences,  without 
dynamic  connection.  The  uncultured  mind  in  all  ages  has 
persisted  in  referring  external  phenomena  to  external  willa 
Was  there  a  storm,  Neptune  was  angry  or  Eolus  had  let  slip 
the  winds.  Was  there  a  pestilence,  some  malignant  demon 
had  discovered  the  fountain  of  life,  and  charged  it  with  deadly 
poison.  Every  order  of  fact  had  its  god,  to  whose  agency  it 
was  referred ;  in  short,  nature  was  alive.  Absurd  as  were  many 
of  the  beliefs  begot  of  this  tendency,  it  was  far  truer  to  psy- 
chology than  is(the  prevailing  scientific  conception  of  an  imper- 
sonal force.  This  doctrine  has  no  warrant  whatever  within,  nor 
the  shadow  of  support  without  For  the  mental  law,  which 
warrants  the  belief  in  external  power,  also  warrants  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  power  into  volition.  Will-power,  or  none,  is  the 
alternative  offered  by  an  inexorable  logic.  Besides,  the  concep- 
tion of  an  impersonal  force  in  matter,  is  really  opposed  to  the 
law  of  inertia.  That  law  assumes  absolute  deadness  in  matter ; 
and  this  doctrine  attributes  to  it  all  kinds  of  activity.  One 
doctrine  is,  that  matter  cannot  move  itself:  the  other  is,  that 
matter  can  move  itself    It  is  for  the  scientists  to  determine 
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which  dogma  they  will  give  up.  Comte,  in  a  passage  we 
have  never  seen  quoted,  admits  the  justice  of  this  reasoning. 
He  says: 

"  If  we  insist  upon  penetrating  the  insoluble  mystery  of  the 
essential  cause  of  phenomena,  there  is  no  hypothesis  more  satis- 
&ctory  than  that  they  proceed  from  wills,  dwelling  in  them, 
or  outside  of  them ;  an  hypothesis  which  assimilates  them  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  desires  which  exist  within  ourselves. 
Were  it  not  for  the  pride  induced  by  metaphysical  and  scientific 
studies,  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  any  atheist,  ancient  or 
modem,  should  have  believed  that  his  vague  hypotheses  on 
such  a  subject  were  preferable  to  this  direct  mode  of  explana- 
tion. And  it  was  the  only  mode  which  really  satisfied  the  rea- 
son, until  men  began  to  see  the  utter  inanity  and  inutility  of 
all  absolute  r^earch.  The  order  of  nature  is  doubtless  very 
imperfect  in  every  respect ;  but  its  production  is  far  more  com- 
patible with  the  hypothesis  of  an  intelligent  will  than  with  that 
of  a  blind  mechanism.  Persistent  atheists  then  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  illogical  of  theologians ;  for  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  same  questions,  yet  reject  the  only  appropriate 
method  of  handling  them." — {L  Ensemble  du  Positivisme,  p.  46). 

That  is,  it  is  nonsense  to  ask  for  the  cause  of  the  present 
Older ;  but  if  you  are  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  see  the  folly  of 
such  inquiry,  then  the  only  rational  answer  is  that  the  order  of 
nature  is  the  result  of  a  superintending  mind.  Mr.  Comte 
was  not,  in  strictness,  an  atheist;  he  was  more;  he  was  a 
Positivist 

Mr.  Spencer  too  admits  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  which 
reduces  external  force  to  a  resultant  of  Divine  Will ;  but 
escapes  the  conclusion  by  logical  sleight  of  hand.     He  says : 

"  On  lifting  a  chair,  the  force  exerted  we  regard  as  equal  to 
that  antagonistic  force  called  the  weight  of  the  chair :  and  we 
cannot  think  of  these  as  equal  without  thinking  of  them  as 
like  in  kind ;  since  equality  is  conceivable  only  between  things 
that  are  connatural.  The  axiom  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal,  and  in  opposite  directions,  commonly  exemplified  by 
this  very  instance  of  muscular  force  versus  weight,  cannot  be 
mentally  realized  on  any  other  condition.  Yet  contrariwise,  it 
is  incredible  that  the  force  as  existing  in  the  chair,  really  resem- 
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bles  tlie  force  as  present  to  our  minda  It  scarcely  needs  to 
point  out  that  the  weight  of  the  chair  produces  in  us  various 
feelings  according  as  we  support  it  by  a  single  finger,  or  the 
whole  hand,  or  the  leg ;  and  hence  to  argue,  that  as  it  cannot 
be  like  all  these  sensations,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  like 
any.  It  suffices  to  remark  that  since  the  force  as  known  to  us 
is  an  affection  of  consciousness,  we  cannot  conceive  the  force 
existing  in  the  chair  under  the  same  form  without  endowing 
the  cbair  with  consciousness.  So  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
force  like  our  sensation  of  it  and  yet  necessary  so  to  think  of 
it,  if  we  realize  it  in  consciousness  at  all"  (p.  68). 

It  suffices  to  remark  that  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  in 
the  assumption  that  force  is  identical  with  muscular  tension  and 
sensation.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  great, 
coordinating  force  of  matter,  whereby  not  only  this  chair  and 
the  earth,  but  all  things,  are  bound  together,  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  WilL  In  such  case  when  our  wills  measure 
thenuselves  against  it  there  is  really  a  common  measura  But 
as  for  the  tension  we  feel,  it  is  not  the  force  we  put  forth,  but 
itB  effect&  Sensation  is  not  power,  but  result  Our  knowledge 
of  power  is  based  upon  our  self-determination,  not  upon  our 
muscular  feelings;  and  all  these  might  be  removed  without 
affecting  our  belief  in  force.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  absurdity 
in  the  paragraph ;  but  it  is  the  absurdity  of  identifying  cause 
and  effect ;  and  belongs  entirely  to  Mr.  Spencer. 

In  a  recent  essay  upon  Mr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Spencer  makes 
some  further  criticisms  upon  this  doctrine  that  Mind  is  first  and 
rules  forever.     He  says : 

''If  then  I  have  to  conceive  evolution  as  caused  by  an  'orig- 
inating Mind,'  I  must  conceive  this  mind  as  having  attributes 
akin  to  tbose  of  the  only  mind  I  know,  and  without  which  I  can- 
not conceive  mind  at  alL  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  many  incon- 
gruities hence  resulting  by  asking  how  the  '  originating  Mind ' 
18  to  be  thought  of  as  having  states  produced  by  things  objec- 
tive to  it ;  as  discriminating  among  these  states,  and  classing 
them  as  like  and  unlike,  and  as  preferring  one  objective  result 
to  another.  I  will  simply  ask  what  happens,  if  we  ascribe  to 
the  '  originating  Mind '  the  character  absolutely  essential  to  the 
conception  of  mind,  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  states  of  con- 
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sciousnees?  Put  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness  as  cause 
and  the  evolving  universe  as  effect;  and  then  endeavor  to  see 
the  last  as  flowing  Irom  the  first  It  is  possible  to  imagine  in 
some  dim  kind  of  way  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness  serv- 
ing as  antecedent  to  any  one  of  the  movements  I  see  going  on ; 
for  my  own  states  of  consciousness  are  often  indirectly  the 
antecedents  to  such  movements  But  how  if  I  attempt  to 
think  of  such  a  series  as  antecedent  to  all  actions  throughout 
the  universe,  to  the  motions  of  the  multitudinous  stars  through 
space,  to  the  revolutions  of  all  their  planets  round  them,  to  the 
gyrations  of  all  these  planets  on  their  axes,  to  the  infinitely- 
multiplied  physical  processes  going  on  in  each  of  these  suns 
and  planets?  I  cannot  even  think  of  a  series  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness as  causing  the  relatively  small  group  of  actions  going 
on  over  the  earth's  surface ;  I  cannot  even  think  of  it  as  antece* 
dent  to  all  the  various  winds  and  dissolving  clouds  they  bear, 
to  the  currents  of  all  the  rivers,  and  the  guiding  action  of  all 
the  glaciers ,  still  less  can  I  think  of  it  as  antecedent  to  the 
infinity  of  processes  simultaneously  going  on  in  all  the  plants 
that  cover  the  globe,  from  tropical  palms  down  to  polar  lichens, 
and  in  all  the  animals  that  roam  among  them,  and  the  insects 
that  buzz  about  them.  Even  to  a  single  small  set  of  these 
multitudinous  terrestrial  changes,  I  cannot  conceive  as  antece- 
dent a  series  of  states  of  consciousness — cannot,  for  instance, 
think  of  it  as  causing  the  hundred  thousand  breakers  that  are 
at  this  instant  curling  over  the  shores  of  England.  How  then 
is  it  possible  for  me  to  conceive  an  ^  originating  Mind,'  which  I 
must  represent  to  myself  as  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness, 
being  antecedent  to  the  infinity  of  changes  simultaneously  going 
on  in  worlds  too  numerous  to  count,  dispersed  throughout  a 
space  that  baffles  imagination  ?* 

If  the  doctrine  of  an  ^*  originating  Mind  "  prove  to  be  one 
half  as  absurd  as  the  doctrines  here  taught,  we  shall  hasten  to 
give  it  up.  Mind  is  a  *'  series  of  states  of  consciousness."  We 
verily  believe  with  Mr.  Spencer  that  such  a  mind  could  not 
originate  the  universe ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  mind  that 
can  originate  such  a  definition  ?  A  state  must  be  the  state  of 
something.     Consciousness  implies  a  being  who  is  conscious. 

*  Pop.  Sdenoe  Monttilj,  July. 
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Motion  without  something  that  is  moved  is  irrational ;  and  so  a 
state,  which  is  the  state  of  nothing,  is  the  baldest  nonsensa 
Mind  is  neither  a  state  nor  a  series  of  states  but  a  being  who 
experiences  these  states.  We  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  class 
Mr.  Spencer's  definition  with  the  "pseudo-ideas."  Now  the 
fundamental  conception  of  mind  is  a  self-determining  intelli- 
geoce.  We  grant  that,  in  many  things,  the  Divine  Mind  must 
be  directly  opposed  to  ours.  We  gain  our  knowledge  from 
without ;  with  Him  all  is  self-contained.  Our  art  is  copied  fn>m 
the  beauty  about  us ;  with  Him  beauty  originates.  From  our 
own  experience  we  can  gain  no  clue  to  very  many  phases  of  the 
Creative  Mind;  but  wherever  we  find  a  free  intelligence,  we 
call  it  Mind ;  it  may  differ  from  us  in  very  many  ways ;  but  in 
the  underlying  freedom  and  wisdom  we  should  find  a  common 
measura  Now  can  such  a  Mind,  free  and  intelligent,  be  the 
cause  of  all  things  ?  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  not ;  for  though  it  is 
abundantly  credible,  that  linear  forces  in  their  blind  play  should 
have  produced  the  great  harmony  of  the  univeise,  and  should 
preserve  the  tune ;  a  Mind,  he  thinks,  would  become  confused 
and  giddy.  We  defy  anyone  to  get  out  of  Mr.  Spencer's  argu- 
ment, apart  from  the  nonsense  about  the  ''series  of  states," 
anything  more  than  this^  an  infinite  Mind  would  have  more  on 
its  hands  than  it  could  attend  to.  He  speaks  of  the  infinity  of 
processes  going  on  on  our  earth ;  and  multiplies  it  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars ;  and  asks,  if  it  is  credible  that  one  mind  should 
originate  and  control  all  this.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing a  blind  force,  without  foresight ;  without  wisdom  to  have 
done  it  all,  and  to  maintain  all  in  eternal  order ;  but ''  nothing 
short  of  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  preconceived  the- 
ory can  explain  the  acceptance"  of  a  Creative  Mind  as  the 
explanation  of  the  universe.  Surely  science  must  be  asleep,  and 
l^oeophy  at  the  lowest  ebb,  when  such  sheer  nonsense  as  this 
is  allowed  to  usurp  unchallenged  a  prominent  place  in  either. 
Do  you  speak  of  the  stars?  ^'lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and 
behold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their 
host  by  number :  he  calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  greatness 
of  his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power  not  one  £ftileth." 
No  trace  of  confusion  or  weakness  thera  Does  the  infinity  of 
orderly  change  astonish  you  ?    ^'  Hast  thou  not  known  ?    Hast 
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thou  not  heard  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  7  there 
is  no  searching  of  his  understanding."  The  absurd  definition 
of  Mind  is  miserable  enough  as  an  argument ;  but  the  assertion 
that  Mind  is  unequal  to  the  situation  is  positively  ludicrous. 

One  active  force  in  nature,  the  scientists  say,  and  psychol- 
ogy gives  them  the  choice  of  making  that  force  nothing,  or  the 
resultant  of  an  Ever-living,  Ever-working  Will.  Yet  possibly 
some  may  feel  that  the  doctrine  is  at  variance  with  known  sci- 
entific discoveriea  How  can  we  reconcile  this  doctrine  of  Will- 
power with  the  fixedness  of  Nature's  laws?  "With  Him  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning."  Why  may  not  Will 
adopt,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  a  fixed  mode  of  working  7  Why 
may  not  the  steady  law  be  made  the  expression  of  the  constant 
thought?  But  is  not  gravitation  an  impersonal  force?  Surely 
since  all  the  splendid  achievements  of  astronomy  are  based  upon 
this  assumption,  we  must  suppose  it  to  represent  a  fact  Y^,  we 
may  suppose  it  to  represent  a  fact,  while  it  is  not  the  &ct  itsel£ 
In  mechanics,  when  we  have  a  single  force,  we  can  always 
decompose  it  into  two  or  more  forces  which  shall  produce  the 
same  effSect ;  or  if  we  have  a  number  of  forces,  we  can  com- 
pound them  and  obtain  an  equivalent  single  force.  In  every 
such  case  of  resolution  and  composition,  the  reasoning  for  one 
member  of  the  equation,  holds  for  the  other ;  yet  in  such  cases 
we  are  not  dealing  with  the  fact  itself,  but  with  its  equivalents : 
the  resultant  is  the  equivalent  of  the  components,  and  con- 
versely. By  this  device  the  problem  is  made  amenable  to  our 
calculus ;  and  the  known  equivalence  justifies  our  confidence  in 
the  conclusion.  Now  scientific  theories  we  believe  to  be  of  this 
order ;  they  are  equivalents  of  the  &ct  but  not  the  fitct  itsel£ 
Being  equivalents  they  serve  the  purposes  of  scien^  as  well  as 
the  fact  itself  would ;  enabling  us  to  previse  phenomena,  and 
to  give  unity  to  our  knowledge ;  which  is  the  chief  function  of 
science.  Thus  the  atomic  theory  looks  upon  matter  as  com- 
posed of  indivisible  atoma  Different  elements  have  atoms  of 
different  sizes ;  but  the  size  for  the  same  element  is  constant 
Our  chemical  philosophy  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  this  con- 
ception ;  but,  while  it  has  a  scientific  value,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  represents  any  fact  of  the  interior  constitu- 
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tion  of  matter.  It  is  an  equivalent  not  a  fiust  So  too  the  vibra- 
toiy  theory  of  light,  and  the  classifications  of  natural  history 
serve  to  explain  many  facts,  to  give  unity  to  our  knowledge 
and  to  forecast  the  future.  So  far  they  are  equivalents ;  and 
ve  may  safely  rely  upon  the  conclusions  based  upon  them  ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  any  more  than  equivalents. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  they  all  &il  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
indicates  that  they  are  like  those  mathematical  calculations 
based  upon  approximative  methods,  true  enough  for  practical 
purposes ;  but  sure  to  diverge  from  the  truth  if  carried  too  far. 
They  all  have  a  parallax  with  the  truth,  imperceptible  indeed 
for  terrestrial  distances,  but  at  the  distance  of  the  fixed  starsi 
the  subtending  line  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  This 
then  is  what  we  mean  in  saying  that  gravitation  represents  a 
fact,  but  is  not  the  fact  itself.  Indeed  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Newton  stated  the  theory ;  not  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  sun 
'by  which  the  planets  move,  but  that  they  move  as  they  would  if 
there  were  such  a  power.  This  is  all  that  science  needs  to 
know.  But  they  would  move  in  the  same  way,  if  they  were 
guided  by  Divine  Power.  Both  theories  explain  the  facts ;  but 
the  former  has  the  demerit  of  being  irrational,  and  must  be 
rejected. 

We  look  upon  this  idea  of  force  as  the  only  mediator  between 
science  and  religion.  It  has  long  been  seen  by  all  thinking 
men,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  satis&ctory  partition  of 
territory  between  these  rivals.  Wherever  there  are  events, 
whether  in  mind  or  matter,  science  will  look  for  a  law.  Wher- 
ever there  are  events,  whether  in  mind  or  matter,  religion  will 
look  for  God.  If  science  and  religion  are  mutually  exclusive, 
there  must  be  constant  encroachments,  with  resulting  feuds* 
until  one  or  the  other  is  destroyed.  It  may  be  possible  for 
some  men  to  keep  their  religion  in  one  hemisphere  of  their 
brain,  and  their  science  in  the  other,  but  to  most  men  such  a 
feat  is  impossible.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise, for  such  a  composite  figure  is  more  suggestive  of  hypoc- 
risy than  anything  else.  If  one  lobe  believes  only  in  immut- 
able law,  the  other  can  have  little  faith  in  prayer.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  idea  of  force  makes  an  honorable  reconciliation 
possible ;  enforcing  as  it  does  the  need  of  an  originating  Mind, 
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but  leaving  the  method  of  its  working  undetermined.  Science 
diflcoyerB  laws,  but  is  forced  to  provide  an  Eyer-active  Admin- 
istrator; this  satisfies  religion.  Religion  proves  an  Ever-living 
Will,  but  is  compelled  to  grant  its  steady  method ;  this  satisfies 
science.  To  the  first  the  cause,  to  the  second  the  method ;  to 
the  first  the  power,  to  the  second  the  path  by  which  it  proceeds. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  an  abiding  peace  is  possible  on  any 
other  bafli& 

But  as  we  wish  to  continue  this  argument  a  little  further  in 
Older  to  show  the  true  character  of  Mr.  Spencer's  sydtem,  let  us 
grant,  what  he  assumes,  the  existence  of  a  universal,  impersonal 
force,  and  see  how  he  accounts  for  the  intelligence  the  universe 
seems  to  manifest  We  shall  find  it  to  be  only  the  old  atheistic 
system  of  chance  in  a  new,  and  not  much  improved,  edition. 
One  force  of  infinite  differentiations,  but  without  intelligent 
play,  is  that  able  in  its  blind  hide-and-seek  to  hit  upon  and 
maintain  organic  forms,  which  manifest  the  highest  adaptive 
skill  ?  If  life  is  a  resultant  of  force,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  sin- 
gle form  but  of  many.  Physical,  chemical,  electric  thermal 
forces  enter  into  the  compound ;  and  only  by  the  nicest  adjust- 
ment is  life  maintained.  Any  one  of  the  forces  entering  into 
the  body  would  destroy  it,  if  unrestrained.  Is  this  underlying 
linear  force  capable  of  originating  the  happy  balance?  The 
old  theory  that  out  of  the  jumble  of  atoms  organic  combina- 
tions arise,  is  scouted  by  every  one;  is  it  any  more  credible 
that  out  of  a  jumble  of  forces  organic  forms  should  come? 
Mr.  Spencer  sees  no  difficulty  in  such  a  view ;  and  bases  his 
faith  on  the  ^'Instability  of  the  Homogeneous,"  the  ''Multipli- 
cation of  Effects,"  and  the  process  of  "  Differentiation  and  Inte- 
gration ;"  three  chapters  in  which  he  explains'  the  process  of 
evolution. 

Take  any  mass  of  homogeneous  matter,  its  different  parts 
stand  differently  related  to  both  internal  and  external  force& 
The  exterior  will  receive  light  and  heat,  while  the  interior 
will  receive  no  light  and  little  heat  The  same  will  hold  of  the 
action  of  any  of  the  forms  of  force.  But  this  unequal  action 
will  result  in  unequal  changes,  by  which  the  original  homogene- 
ity will  be  destroyed.  Heterogeneity,  being  once  established, 
will  cause  a  still  more  varied  reaction  of  the  several  parts,  and 
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the  necessary  result  will  be  a  still  faiore  complex  heterogeneily. 
The  increasing  differentiation  of  tfie  parts  will  cause  the  inci- 
dent force  to  split  into  a  yariety  of  forms,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
all  of  which  increase  the  heterogeneity  and  "  multiply  effects." 
Here  then  we  have  a  force  constantly  at  work  to  produce  diyer* 
aity :  and  in  some  of  its  turnings  and  twistings  it  produces  liv- 
ing forma.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  two  chapters  on  the  ''  Insta- 
bility of  the  Homogeneous  "  and  the  ''  Multiplication  of  Effects." 
It  will  hardly  be  credited  without  a  quotation. 

^'  Take  a  mass  of  unorganized  but  organizable  matter— -either 
the  body  of  one  of  the  lowest  living  forms  or  the  germs  ef  one  of 
the  higher.  Consider  its  circumstances,  either  it  is  immersed  in 
water  or  air,  or  within  a  parent  organism.  Wherever  placed, 
however,  its  outer  and  inner  parts  stand  differently  related  to  sur- 
rounding agencies,  nutriment,  oxygen,  and  the  various  stimuli 
But  this  is  not  all.  Whether  it  lies  quiescent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  or  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  whether  it  moves  through  the 
water,  preserving  some  definite  attitudes,  or  whether  it  is  in  the 
inside  of  an  adult ;  it  equally  results  that  certain  parts  of  its  sur- 
fiice  are  more  exposed  to  light,  heat,  or  oxygen,  and  in  others,  to 
the  material  tissues  and  their  contents.  Hence  must  follow  the 
destruction  of  its  original  equilibrium.  This  may  take  place  in 
one  of  two  way&  Either  the  disturbing  forces  may  be  such  as 
to  overbalance  the  affinities  of  the  organic  elements,  in  which 
case  there  result  those  changes  known  as  decomposition,  or,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case,  such  changes  are  induced  as  do  not 
destroy  the  organic  compounds,  but  only  modify  them.  The 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  modifying  forces  being  most  modi- 
fied."   (p  871)l 

Passing  over  the  utterly  false  assumption  that  germs  are 
nnorganized,  let  us  examine  this  reasoning.  This  homogeneous 
germ  must  lapse  into  heterogeneity.  Action  and.  reaction  will 
be  further  complicated  by  this  change,  ^'  effects  "  will  be  '^  mul- 
tiplied," and  the  result  will  be  more  heterogeneity.  The  direc- 
tion of  these  changes  is,  to  be  sure,  mainly  a  matter  of  guess- 
work; for,  as  Mr.  Spencer  well  says,  ''the  actions  going  on 
throughout  an  organism  are  so  involved  and  subtle,  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  identify  the  particular  forces  by  which  par- 
ticular int^rations  are  effected."    The  finished  result  will  be, 
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page  of  as  pure  &ncie8  as  eyer  entered  Don  Quixote's  brain,  he 
emerges  with  what  he  calls  the  ''formula,"  that  nerves  are 
formed  by  the  passage  of  motion  along  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Obsenre  the  little  difficulties  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  deigned 
to  notica  It  is  yery  important  that  nerves  should  be  just 
where  they  are.  Now  how  did  it  happen  that  in  that  mass  of 
"undifferentiated  tissues"  the  ''some  place  where  molecular 
motion  is  liberated,"  and  the  "  some  place  where  it  is  absorbed," 
happened  to  be  just  the  places  between  which  nervous  connection 
is  needed  ?  Consider  the  marvelous  interlacing  of  the  nerves,  and 
how  necessary  that  complexity  is  for  the  needs  of  the  structure ; 
and  then  tell  us  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  "  lines  of  least 
resistance"  arranged  themselves  so  happily.  There  is  no 
d  priori  necessity  for  such  an  arrangement ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  the  very  strongest  A  priori  improbability  against  it. 
The  bare  possibility  is  a  thing  of  chance,  and  that  of  the  infi- 
nitesimal order ;  while  the  argument  is  based  upon  the  purest 
imagination.  Surely  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  nerve  to 
manu&cture  nerves  in  this  fiEinciftd  fashion ;  and  then  parade 
the  result  as  having  the  exactness  of  science  and  the  certitude 
of  demonstration.  The  only  thing  more  astonishing  is,  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  believed. 

But  we  are  tired  of  pursuing  weakness  and  folly  further,  or 
we  might  add  pages  of  similar  absurdities.  We  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  there  is  much  that  is  ingenious  and  valuable  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  work ;  but  we  do  say  that  when  stripped  of  their 
seeming  science,  his  explanations  are  just  those  that  atheism 
has  always  given,  chance  and  time.  These  are  the  great  won* 
der-workers.  Let  us  sum  up.  We  have  seen  that  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  Part  I.  and  IL  are  in  absolute  contradic- 
tion ;  that  if  Part  L  is  true,  Part  11.  must  be  sent  to  the  limbo 
of  "  pseudo-ideas" ;  while,  if  Fart  IL  is  true,  the  sentence  of 
banishment  against  religious  ideas  must  be  recalled.  We  have 
seen  that  the  positive  proof  of  the  correlation  of  the  physical 
with  the  vital  and  mental  forces  is  of  the  weakest  kind,  even 
if  there  were  no  opposing  evidence;  while  in  addition,  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  in  plainest  opposition  to  undoubted  fisu^ts. 
We  have  further  seen  that  the  same  mental  law  which  warrants 
the  belief  in  external  power,  also  warrants  the  resolution  of 
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that  power  into  Divine  volitioQ.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that, 
even  granting  to  Mr.  Spencer  his  impersonal  force,  his  proof 
that  it  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  intelligence,  is  a  com- 
poand  of  scientific  terms  and  the  purest  romance.  That  such 
a  book  should  have  held  a  prominent  position  in  science  for 
nearly  ten  years  is  the  best  example  we  can  recall  of  the 
'^Stability  of  the  Heterogeneoua"  The  future  may  assign  it  a 
place  in  the  '"Pdetry  of  Science ;"  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
give  it  no  higher  position. 

When  any  doctrine,  however  dear,  is  disproved,  we  are  going 
to  give  it  upi  As  friends  bear  their  dead  forth  to  the  green 
fields,  and  lay  the  cherished  forms  forever  out  of  sight;  so, 
when  science  renders  it  impossible  for  us  longer  to  hold  them, 
we  will  gather  up  our  most  cherished  beliefs,  and  bury  them 
forever.  We  seek  truth,  though  it  leave  us  and  the  world 
orphans ;  and  write  on  every  tombstone,  ''  Death  is  an  eternal 
sleep."  But  we  have  no  apprehensions  of  such  a  result  Again 
and  again  has  the  death  of  the  Living  God  been  proclaimed ; 
but  in  eveiy  case  it  proved  that  the  wish,  not  reason,  was  father 
to  the  thought  Times  innumerable  has  religion  been  over- 
thrown ;  but  still  the  devout  soul  kneels  and  prays.  Aye 
more^  as  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  weapons  the 
enemy  cast  into  our  camp  we  have  used  to  kindle  our  fires. 
We  would  not  now  have  back  the  old  conceptions,  if  they 
could  be  had  for  the  wishing.  No  one  would  now  wish,  in 
the  interests  of  piety,  to  set  up  the  date  of  creation  4004  B.  C. ; 
or  to  restore  the  crystal  firmament  with  its  points  of  light 
The  long  times  of  geology  seem  sublimest  symbols  of  His  infi- 
nite years.  The  flashing  splendors  of  the  skies,  the  ponderous 
orbs,  the  blazing  suns,  the  measureless  distances,  the  mighty 
periods,  how  much  more  worthy  of  the  Creator  do  these  seem 
than  the  pitifiil,  peep-show  heaven  for  which  the  Church  once 
contended  ?  The  steady  laws,  impressive  types  of  His  fixed 
thought,  are  enemies  no  longer.  Never  before  was  the  universe 
so  fit  an  abode  of  the  God  we  love  as  it  is  to-day.  Never  did 
the  heavens  so  declare  the  glory  of  God  as  they  do  now.  The 
most  impressive  lesson  of  the  past  is,  to  fear  nothing  that  is 
real,  and  to  despair  of  nothing  that  is  good.  It  bids  us  lay 
aside  the  secret  scepticism  of  our  own  teachings,  which  is  at 
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once  oar  weakness  and  onr  disgrace,  and  fear  nothing,  either 
from  the  truth,  or  for  it  We  listen  without  dread  for  the 
worst  word  that  science  or  anything  else  can  utter;  and  we 
are  confident  that,  when  that  word  shall  have  been  uttered,  the 
devout  soul  will  still  have  the  warrant  of  reason,  as  well  as  of 
fiuth,  for  joining  in  that  ancient  ascription  of  praise  to  "  the 
Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  and  the  onljr  Wise  God.'' 
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Pbofsssob  Jamxb  Hadley  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  March  80, 1821.  This  town  was  for  many 
years  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Medical  Institution,  in  which  his 
&ther,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry.  There 
was  also  in  the  town  a  well  known  Academy,  which  during 
Prof  Hadley ^s  childhood  and  youth  was  under  the  care  of 
Bev.  Dr.  David  Chassel,  a  man  of  Scotch  descent  and  Scotch 
characteristics.  Dr.  Chassel  was  Prof  Hadley's  sole  instructor, 
aside  from  the  members  of  his  own  household,  with  one  or  two 
ioconsiderable  exceptions,  from  the  age  of  seven  years  until  he 
estered  college.  Of  Dr.  Chassel  he  always  spoke  with  great 
^Lffection  and  respect  The  household  abounded  in  intellectual 
activities  and  stimulating  excitements,  and  was  filled  with  the 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  lova  He  was  from  the  first  a 
cbild  of  delicate  organization,  as  is  the  wont  of  great  scholars, 
and  from  very  early  years  became  the  pride  and  pet  of  the  village. 
He  was  a  bright^yed  and  frolicsome  boy,  caring  for  several  yeare 
more  for  play  than  for  study,  though  his  quick  observation, 
his  rapid  acquisitions,  and  his  tenacious  memory,  distinguished 
him  very  early  above  all  his  peers.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  was  afflicted  with  a  white  swelling  upon  his  knee, 
the  consequence  of  a  casual  injury,  which  was  followed  by  a 
year  and  a  half  of  severe  suffering,  and  disabled  him  for  life. 
During  this  long  and  painful  illness,  he  still  held  his  place  of 
preeminence,  hib  playmates  vying  with  one  another  for  the 
privilege  of  trundling  the  bright-eyed  sufferer  in  his  invalid's  car- 
riaga  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  and  these  sweet  uses 
are  manifold,  but  in  no  respect  are  they  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  lives  of  men  eminent  for  literary  achievements.  Many  a 
random  blow — ^an  unlucky  accident,  as  it  would  be  called, — ^has 
developed  and  matured  a  great  genius,  by  sharpening  the  wits, 
by  turning  the  mind  in  on  itself,  by  chastening  the  feelings, 

^  A  diBoonrse  delivered  at  the  funeral  services,  November  18,  1872. 
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by  shutting  up  the  roving  and  scattered  thoughts  to  books, 
reflection  and  imaginative  power,  or  determining  the  sufferer 
to  a  secluded  and  bookish  life.  So  it  was  with  Prof.  Hadley. 
As  a  mere  child  he  had  indeed  never  misspelled  a  word,  and 
in  learning  to  read,  had  tasked  himself  to  read  the  earliest 
sentence  which  he  mastered  with  the  letters  inverted.  He  had 
also  begun  Latin  at  seven,  but  it  was  not  till  his  early  discipline 
of  seclusion  and  suffering  was  perfected,  at  the  age  of  ten  and  a 
half  or  eleven  years,  that  he  gave  himself  to  study  and  to  books. 
From  that  time  his  life  was  that  of  a  systematic  and  energetic 
scholar.  He  did  not  abandon  play.  Nothing  could  repress  the 
exuberance  of  his  spirits  or  the  force  of  his  bodily  activity.  He 
soon  learned  with  or  without  his  crutch  to  perform  feats  of  sur- 
prising  agility.  But  his  papers  show  that  as  early  as  fourteen 
he  began  to  map  out  the  work  of  his  days  and  weeks,  and  that 
his  scheme  of  study  was  most  liberal  and  involved  severe  effort 
He  edited  a  literary  newspaper,  furnishing  the  matter  for  entire 
numbers  himself  and  writing  these  out  in  the  &ir  chirography 
which  he  acquired  by  self-schooling.  These  papers  are  still  pre- 
served and  abound  in  various  and  sprightly /(Si^x  cTesprii  in  prose 
and  verse,  on  topics  humerous  and  grave,  such  as  all  boys  delight 
in.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  picked  up  a  Hebrew  Ghrestomathy, 
and,  with  some  help,  taught  himself  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  At  about  this  age  he  occasionally  heard  the  recitations 
of  his  own  class,  and  the  scene  is  well  remembered  when  this 
slender  and  delicate  boy  sat  upon  the  knee  of  one  of  his  class- 
mates, and  heard  the  lesson  through.  None  of  us  can  doubt 
that  he  heard  it  thoroughly  and  keenly,  and  boldly  scrutinized 
the  work  of  his  stalwart  associatea  A  little  later  Dr.  Ghassel 
made  him  his  assistant  in  hearing  some  of  the  classes.  The 
next  three  years  he  served  acceptably  as  a  regularly  elected  as- 
sistant in  the  school  At  the  age  of  nineteen  and  a  half,  he 
entered  Yale  College,  coming  hither  at  his  own  suggestion.  His 
father  and  brother  were  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  his 
mother  naturally  shrunk  from  sending  this  delicate  and  darling 
son  so  far  away  among  strangers.  But  he  insisted  on  coming, 
because  he  thought  he  should  find  here  what  he  desired.  He 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Junior  class.  President  Woolsey 
examined  him  in  Greek,  and  after  hearing  him  read  a  little  and 
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aakiiig  bim  a  few  questions,  expressed  his  entire  satis&ction. 
When  the  examination  was  finished  he  told  him  that  he  could 
take  any  poeition  in  the  class  which  he  might  desire.  Little 
did  he  think  at  that  hour  what  a  blessing  had  come  to  the 
college  in  this  modest  stranger,  who  knocked  at  her  door  at  the 
sixth  bonr — how  this  youth  should  be  stimulated  and  refreshed 
by  his  own  example  and  scholarship,  and  take  the  torch  of 
Greek  and  other  learning  from  his  own  hand  to  transmit  it  new- 
trimmed  and  replenished  to  another  generation  ;  so  that  when 
he  should  die  he  himself  should  say  of  him  "  he  was  a  great 
scholar,  great  for  any  part  of  the  world."  While  in  college, 
he  pursued  special  studies  in  almost  every  term,  in  one  term 
Qerman,  in  another  Spanish,  in  another  the  Calculus,  in  another 
Hebrew,  but  was  foremost  in  his  class,  which  graduated  in  1842. 
He  remained  a  year  as  resident  graduate,  devoting  himself 
especially  to  mathematical  studie&  During  this  year  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  certain  difficult  problems  in  the  mathematical 
journal  then  conducted  by  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Cambridge.  These 
problems  he  solved  with  such  ingenuity  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Professor,  who  has  repeated  the 
remark  more  than  once,  that  he  could  not  forgive  Yale  College 
for  making  the  man  Professor  of  Greek  who  should  have  been 
the  first  mathematician  of  the  country.  The  year  following  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  remained  two  years, 
except  that  from  September,  1 844,  to  April,  1846,  he  acted  as  tutor 
in  Middlebuiy  CoUege.  In  September,  1845,  he  became  tutor  in 
this  college,  and  held  that  office  till  August,  1848,  when  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek.  In  July,  1861, 
when  President  Woolsey  resigned  the  professorship  of  Greek, 
he  was  elected  his  successor,  and  was  married  the  18th  of 
August  In  1864  he  was  called  to  a  severe  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Prof  Henry  H.  Hadley,  a  man  of  kindred 
genius,  whom  he  greatly  loved.  In  February,  1866,  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  insidious  disease  which  required  release  from 
all  active  servica  In  September,  1866,  a  surgical  operation  be- 
came necessary,  which  was  followed  by  long  continued  debility. 
In  January,  1868,  he  began  his  college  work  again,  perfectly 
restored  as  he  thought,  but  with  somewhat  lighter  labors.  Early 
in  the  last  college  year  he  suffered  fix^m  a  cold  inducing  a 
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partial  relaxation  of  the  vocal  organs.  Early  in  the  present 
year  he  suffered  from  a  similar  attack,  but  he  regarded  it  as 
temporary,  and  still  insisted  that  his  constitutional  force  and 
capacity  for  work  were  unabated.  A  few  wedcs  since,  a 
more  active  disease  assailed  him,  to  the  repeated  onsets  of  which 
he  at  last  yielded,  and  on  Thursday  morning,  November  14,  he 
gently  breathed  away  his  life.  These  are  the  brief  records  of  a 
most  honored  and  useful  career,  in  which  has  been  matured 
and  manifested  a  character  of  marked  eminence  and  peculiari- 
ties.    To  some  of  these  peculiarities  I  ask  your  attention. 

As  a  scholar^  Pro£  Hadley  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of 
his  acquisitions.  The  enumeration  of  the  many  languages 
which  he  completely  mastered,  and  the  many  others  with  which 
he  was  more  or  less  fSamiliar,  is  decisive  of  thi&  In  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  he  was  an  adept  He  was  familiar  with  the 
Latin,  and  the  principal  modem  languages,  including  the 
Swedish ;  with  Arabic  and  Armenian ;  with  several  Celtic  lan- 
guages, as  Welch,  Gaelic  and  Irish ;  with  the  Sanskrit,  and  the 
different  forms  of  the  Gothic  Of  late  years  he  has  given  special 
and  continuous  attention  to  the  sources  and  early  forms  of  the 
English.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  him  to  devote  a  few 
weeks  to  the  special  study  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  a  language  before  unknown,  and  thus  appropriate  valuable 
material  for  his  general  studies  in  comparative  philology.  To 
most  scholars  the  complete  mastery  of  a  single  language  is  the 
work  of  many  years  and  distinguishes  the  life.  To  it  every 
other  study  is  auxiliary  at  least,  if  not  secondary.  But  for 
Professor  Hadley  to  acquire  a  language  was  so  easy,  and  the 
ends  for  which  he  studied  language  were  so  broad  and  compre- 
hensive, that  he  seemed  to  be  equally  at  home  in  many  tongues, 
and  to  appropriate  from  many  others  all  that  was  required  for 
his  purpose&  In  respect  to  every  language  which  he  com- 
menced, he  was  inclined,  however,  not  to  stop  with  the  amount 
of  knowledge  which  would  suffice  for  any  immediate  olgect, 
but  to  proceed  to  the  mastery  of  whatever  could  be  knowm 

We  hardly  need  add  that  in  this  extent  of  linguistic  study 
he  was  uniformly  exact  Indeed  the  exactness  and  thorough- 
ness of  his  habits  were   incidental    to   the   extent    of    his 
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studies,  even  when  he  studied  for  the  ends  of  comparative  criti- 
cism.  While  he  discerned  principles  with  singular  sagacity,  and 
made  his  generalizations  with  a  broad  comprehensiveness,  he 
would  not  be  content  till  he  could  enforce  each  principle  with 
abundant  illustrations,  and  justify  and  enliven  his  generaliza- 
tions by  an  affluence  of  examples.  Most  philologists,  even 
among  the  most  eminent,  incline  either  to  excess  in  detail  or 
generalization.  To  Pro£  Hadlej  it  was  as  natural  to  remember 
the  particular  example  as  it  was  to  seize  the  principle  which  it 
iUustrated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  principle  in  question  was  not 
overlooked  by  a  microscopic  attention  to  the  minute :  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  slow  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  another, 
however  well  accredited,  until  he  had  traveled  over  the  entire 
process  by  which  the  original  discoverer  had  reached  them,  and 
so  to  speak,  had  verified  and  discovered  them  for  himself. 

The  variety  of  his  knowledge  was  as  remarkable  as  its  ex- 
tent. He  was  not  only  equally  at  home  in  several  languages, 
each  of  a  different  family  and  type,  which  in  itself  is  uncommon, 
but  he  was  equally  master  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
some  of  them  remote  from  language  and  philology.  In  the 
ptire  mathematics  he  had  a  special  delight — ^being  as  a  learner 
and  teacher  singularly  rapid  in  his  insight,  clear  in  his 
discriminations  and  ingenious  in  invention.  At  an  early  period 
of  his  public  life,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
question  whether  he  was  not  as  well  fitted  for  this  science 
as  for  philology.  In  the  multitude  of  his  linguistic  studies, 
he  never  abated  his  interest  in  the  mathematics,  and  never 
forgot  any  problem  which  he  had  mastered  He  watched  with 
close  and  interested  attention  the  progress  of  mathematical 
physics,  and  kept  himself  familiar  with  the  decisive  movements 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  each  of  the  sciences  of 
nature.  In  chronology  and  history  he  was  singu  larly  preeminent 
Ttm  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  his  prevailing  tastes  and 
activilie&  But  there  was  occasion  of  surprise  at  the  ever  re- 
newed evidence  that  he  could  retain  so  many  &cts  so  long 
after  they  had  been  specially  attended  to,  or  oared  for.  The 
events  of  common  life,  and  the  details  of  college  experience,  the 
names  and  characters  of  individual  pupils,  as  well  as  the  dates 
and  ciroamstances  of  public  transactions^  were  held  fast,  and  as 
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it  would  seem  never  fbiigotten.  The  dates  of  ancient  and 
modem  chronology  were  indelibly  traced  upon  his  memoiy. 
The  great  epochs  and  events  which  make  Ancient  and  Modem 
History  memorable  and  instructive,  were  pictured  vividly 
before  his  imagination.  His  earlier  pupils  had  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  instructor  who  could  hear  long  lessons  in 
chronological  history  without  a  text  book.  To  the  history  of 
the  Soman  law,  he  had  been  attracted  first  by  its  historic 
interest  and  relations,  ctnd  subsequently  by  its  systematic 
completeness,  and  logical  symmetry.  In  this  department  he 
made  such  achievements  as  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures, 
which  have  never  failed  to  command  respect  even  from  those  to 
whom  jurisprudence  in  its  principles  and  details  was  the 
study  of  a  life.  So  great  was  his  pleasure  in  this  study,  that 
he  remarked  that  he  was  more  fond  of  jurispmdence  than  of 
anything  else,  and  was  better  fitted  for  the  law  than  for  any 
other  profession.  We  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  circumstance 
that  in  his  youth  the  boys  of  the  village  uniformily  and  un- 
animously  submitted  all  their  questions  in  dispute  to  his  arbitra- 
tion as  final  In  political  science  he  felt  a  strofig  interest  for 
similar  reasons,  and  so  far  as  a  sense  of  his  fitness  was  con- 
cerned^ no  hesitation  would  have  been  felt  at  any  time  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  in  transferring  him  to  the  chair  either  of 
history  or  of  political  and  social  scienca  Of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  he  was  an  acknowledged  pillar  fix>m  the  first, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  its  president  In  the  Philo- 
logical Association  the  variety  of  his  acquisitions,  and  the 
reach  and  sagacity  of  his  reflections  in  diverse  spheres,  were 
most  conspicuou&  Whatever  paper  might  be  read,  whether  on 
the  Semitic  tongues,  or  any  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
ancient  or  modem,  whether  on  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  later  Eng- 
lish, whether  the  paper  concerned  matters  of  fact  or  attempted 
ambitious  and  fiinciful  speculation,  whether  the  subject  was 
known  to  have  been  fistmiliar  to  him  for  years,  or  seemed  remote 
from  the  range  of  his  special  studies ;  whenever  Professor  Had- 
ley  spoke,  he  spoke  with  authority,  and  was  listened  to  with 
deference,  because  he  spoke  from  certain  knowledge  and  ma* 
ture  thought  It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  skillfully  and 
kindly,  how  sharply  and  yet  how  gently,  he  could  speak  under 
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eiicomstances  of  unusoal  delicacy.  Most  aptly  did  the  image 
fipom  the  old  poet,  whom  he  knew  so  well,  of  the  gently  falling 
snow,  describe  the  quietness  with  which  the  words  of  authority 
dropped  finom  his  lips,  and  the  hush  of  deference  with  which 
they  were  received.  His  written  communications  were  care- 
folly  prepared.  Many  of  them  cost  him  the  labor  of  months. 
They  were  uniformly  novel  in  import,  and  in  some  sense  impor- 
tant contributions  to  what  was  already  accepted  or  known. 
They  were  as  uniformly  characterized  by  exhaustiveness  of  re- 
search, by  elaborateness  of  thought,  clearness  of  method,  and 
compactness  and  simplicity  of  diction.  Even  the  stranger  to 
his  person  and  to  the  subject  of  which  he  spoke  or  read,  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion, could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  a  man  of  various  knowledge  Had  such  a  stranger  gone 
bom  the  public  sessions  by  which  he  bad  been  so  impressed  into 
any  of  the  social  gathmngs  which  followed,  and  entered  into 
&miliar  conversation  with  Prof.  Hadley,  he  would  have  found 
that  on  most  topics  of  general  interest,  he  would  seem  equally 
at  home,  equally  well-informed  and  clear  sighted,  whether  the 
U^ic  were  the  latest  news  of  the  season,  or  some  great  public 
movement  of  politics  or  finance ;  whether  it  concerned  a  matter 
of  scientific  research  or  of  literary  criticism. 

Variety  of  knowledge  does  not  always  indicate  breadth  of 
mind.  Not  a  few  men  have  extensive,  exact  and  various 
knowledge,  who  are  narrow-minded  men,  inasmuch  as  their 
well-grounded  positiveness  within  certain  spheres  seems  to  dis- 
qualify them  from  appreciating  the  facts  or  truths  which  lie  be- 
yond. Men  of  erudition  and  men  of  science  are  equally  liable 
to  this  consequence  of  special  studies,  even  when  such  studies 
cover  a  wide  range.  That  Professor  Hadley  was  in  every  sense 
a  wide-minded  man,  is  evident  from  his  equally  sagacious 
eomprehension  of  scientific  truth,  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  literary  perfection  and  beauty.  His  mind  responded  as 
readily  to  the  splendid  achievements  of  Faraday  as  tcr  the  re- 
fined sentiment  and  the  finished  diction  of  Tennyson.  His 
knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  most  recent  phases  and 
productions,  including  the  best  works  of  fiction,  was  exhaus-. 
tiva     In  critical  judgment,  exact  memory  and  appreciative 
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enjoyment  of  modern  English  writerB,  he  was  surpassed  by 
few  to  whom  literature  is  a  specialty.  His  powers  of  poetic 
composition  were  of  no  mean  order.  His  judgments  on  ques- 
tions of  common  life,  and  his  sympathies  with  men  of  humble 
acquisitions,  both  illustrated  the  same  breadth  of  character. 
His  knowledge  of  the  many  sided  and  many  shaded  tendencies 
of  modem  speculation,  as  well  as  of  the  grave  questions  of 
theological  truth  and  practical  duty,  and  his  wise  and  well 
considered  conclusions  in  regard  to  these  topics,  were  all  sig- 
nificant of  the  same.  His  capacity  to  decide  upon  the  propri- 
eties of  controversial  discussion,  and  his  selection  of  felicitous 
diction,  were  equally  conspicuous. 

If  we  turn  from  his  achievements  as  objective  products,  and 
inquire  by  what  subjective  habits  and  activities  these  results 
were  attained,  we  find  them  characterized  by  great  ease  and 
naturalness.  The  workings  of  Professor  Hadley's  mind,  even 
when  most  extraordinary  in  their  grasp  and  insight,  apparently 
cost  little  effort  It  was  pleasure  and  play  to  him  to  trace  the 
intricacies  which  to  others  are  a  tangled  maze,  and  to  respond 
with  delicate  touch  to  those  refined  discriminations  which  are 
impalpable  to  the  ordinary  mind.  To  perceive  once,  was  with 
him  to  remember  always.  To  master  a  train  of  thought  by  a 
single  glance,  was  to  make  it  his  own  forever.  Much  of  this 
ease  and  precision  was  an  endowment  of  nature,  or,  as  he  would 
prefer  to  phrase  it,  was  the  gift  of  God.  But  it  wajs  in  part 
also  and  very  greatly  the  result  of  discipline,  and  this  perfec- 
tion of  discipline  was  in  his  case  owing  largely  to  those  fine 
moral  qualities  in  which  are  so  often,  if  not  uniformly,  to  be 
found  the  springs  of  what  is  best  and  most  symmetrical  in  intel- 
lectual achievement.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Professor  Hadley 
as  a  boy,  except  as  a  boy  who  always  had  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  to  whom  his  books  were  a  real  and  interesting  world.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  him  except  as  acquiring  with  the  eagerness 
of  the  busy  and  roving  bee,  and  as  hoarding  his  stores  as  spon- 
taneously as  he  acquired  them ;  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  many  a  boy  as  gifted  as  he  was  has  been  beguiled  to  the 
waste  and  perversion  of  his  powers,  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
could  use  them ;  and  that  many  more  as  apt  and  as  quick  as  he 
have  contracted  some  injurious  mental  habit,  which  has  fear« 
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fuUj  revenged  itself  upon  their  intellectual  growth.  Others 
equally  promising,  through  moral  perverseness,  have  forced  their 
marvelous  powers  to  grind  in  some  prison  house  of  the  Philis* 
tines  instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  with  which  the  truth 
makes  free.  The  easy  working  of  his  mind  was  surprising, 
however  it  be  accounted  for, — whether  it  be  ascribed  to  geniusi 
or  to  intellectual  discipline,  or  to  moral  culture,  or  to  all  com- 
bined. The  ease  with  which  he  wrought  was  never  abused  to 
that  &tal  facility  of  superficial  thought  and  extemporaneous 
guess-work  which  is  made  a  substitute  for  thorough  going  and 
earnest  application.  Whatever  his  mind  wrought  it  wrought 
with  its  entire  eneigy. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  energy  of  Prof.  Hadley's 
mind  was  as  surprising  as  the  spontaneity  of  its  acting.  His 
capacity  to  bring  into  action  the  entire  force  of  hia  powers 
was  almost  unique,  especially  when  connected  with  the  absence 
of  the  usual  indications  of  effort  But  the  eneigy  which  was 
present  was  manifest  from  the  results.  We  can  think  of  noth- 
ing more  apt  to  illustrate  this  feature  of  his  character,  if  the 
comparison  may  be  allowed,  than  the  smooth  and  quiet  working 
of  one  of  these  fearfully  noiseless  steam  engines  which  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  precision  and  strength  with  which  it  drives  every 
spindle  and  drill  to  its  work.  This  quick  and  effective  energy 
involved,  of  necessity,  the  complete  concentration  of  his  intellec- 
tual force,  and  the  exclusion  of  everything  irrelevant,  whether 
the  digressive  thought  or  the  intrusive  feeling.  The  energy  of 
Prc^f.  Hadley  also  made  itself  known  in  the  form  of  setf-relianee. 
Though  modest  in  the  assertion  of  his  opinions,  he  was  strong  in 
holding  them.  Though  his  convictions  were  never  intruded, 
they  were  not  easily  changed.  That  his  energy  was  chiefly  in- 
teUectual,  was  indicated  by  the  absence  of  passionate  earnestness 
and  impatient  excitei^ent  His  coolness  was  equally  conspicuous 
in  inquiring  after  what  was  true  and  in  the  expositioni  ^nd  de- 
fence of  the  conclusions  which  he  had  reached.  His  patience  of 
labor  was  but  another  form  of  the  same  energy,  as  it  was  mani'- 
fested  in  the  control  of  his  personal  inclinations,  in  subduing 
fond  partialities,  and  submitting  to  every  form  of  unexciting 
drudgery.  A  supreme  and  honest  devotion  to  truth  was  the 
chief  passion  of  his  soul    His  sense  of  justice  was  conspicuous^. 
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Few  men  haye  looked  upon  the  yarious  aspects  of  the  &ce  of 
troth  so  nniformlj  in  the  dry  light  of  reason.  Few  haye  main- 
tained a  more  unselfish  allegiance  to  all  her  behests,  with  such 
complete  subjection  to  her  lawful  authority. 

We  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  fisict  that  Prof.  Hadlej's 
masteiy  of  any  subject  upon  which  he  expressed  an  opinion, 
and  his  simple  allegiance  to  the  truth,  gave  him  great  axUhority 
among  the  scholars  of  this  country.  It  was  not  so  much  he  who 
spoke,  as  it  was  that  measure  of  ascertained  and  accepted  truth 
which  had  become  impersonated  in  him.  His  peers  and  his 
pupils  felt  assured,  when  they  heard  him  on  any  subject,  that  the 
field  of  inquiry  had  been  mastered— that  whatever  was  accessible 
had  been  patiently  collected,  impartially  considered,  sagaciously 
interpreted,  and  clearly  and  methodically  set  forth.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  considerate  kindness  that  restrained  him  from  inflict- 
ing needless  pain,  and  the  unaffected  modesty  that  veiled  his 
«own  personal  agency,  and  hid  rather  than  obtruded  the  tokens 
of  superiority,  we  have  explained  how  it  happened,  that  among 
American  scholars  he  was  so  generally  and  so  readily  acknowl- 
•edged,  by  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  to  be  preemi- 
nent in  many  departments  of  knowledga  The  most  eminent 
:among  our  living  scholars  needed  only  to  meet  and  confer  with 
kim^  to  acknowledge  this  superiority  to  be  unquestioned.  It 
mras  regarded  as  only  an  act  of  generous  loyalty  thus  to  do 
Somage  to  one  who  accepted  no  allegiance  for  himself,  but 
gracefully  transferred  it  to  that  truth  which  all  scholars  r^ard 
JM  supremcL 

Had  Prof  Hadley  been  brought  in  contact  or  comparison 
with  European  philologists  he  would  have  taken  rank  among 
the  foremost  scholars  of  his  generation.  We  infer  this  from 
what  we  know  of  the  acquisitions  and  works  of  philologists 
living  and  dead,  from  bis  unquestioned  competency  to  appre- 
•ciate  and  criticize  these  works,  and  from  the  honor  which  he 
received  from  those  American  scholars  who  have  achieved  a 
Boropean  reputation.  His  friends  all  profoundly  regret  that  he 
could  not  have  been  personally  known  to  those  trans- Atlantic 
aeholars,  who  would  have  gladly  acknowledged  him  as  their 
peer.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  made  his  surprising  acqui- 
aitions  without  the  leisure  or  the  excitement  of  studies  in  a 
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Earopeaa  university,  and  that  he  made  them  when  preaaed  witk 
the  laborious  necessity  of  teaching  college  classes  for  three  houip 
a  day  and  more.  Prof  Hadley,  moreover,  did  not  follow  the 
German  method  of  introducing  himself  to  the  world  of  soholam, 
He  wrote  no  book  for  many  years,  and  his  grammar  is  avowedly 
bssed  upon  that  of  Professor  G-eorge  Curtiua  Brief  essays  and 
papers,  however  able,  do  not  readily  attract  the  attention  of 
foreign  readers.  Pro£  Hadley,  like  many  of  the  scholars  of 
England,  preferred  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  he  desired 
to  possess,  rather  than  to  recast  it  for  the  few  English-speaking 
readers,  who  were  scarcely  advanced  enough  to  reoeive  it 
Moreover  he  was  so  pressed  with  hb  duties  in  training  his 
classes  in  elementary  Greek,  and  now  and  then  directing  the  re- 
aearches  of  a  more  advanced  pupil,  that  for  years  he  had  not  the 
leisure  to  write  a  treatise.  Most  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  was  the  last  man  who  would  stoop  to  any  of  the  manifold 
sensational  devices  for  originality,  which  bring  notoriety  rather 
than  reputation  to  many  aspiring  doctors  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities,  even  in  so  grave  and  exact  a  department  as  philology.  He 
preferred  to  wait  his  tima  We  regret  that  he  has  been  called 
oat  of  the  world  too  early  for  the  world  to  know  by  his  learned 
works  how  great  a  light  it  has  lost  Much  was  expected  from 
him  in  the  work  of  revising  the  New  Testament,  to  which  he 
applied  bis  hand  in  a  few  pencilbngs  as  the  last  work,  of  hi^ 
hfe.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  his  scholarly  insight,  his  can* 
did  and  comprehensive  judgment,  and  his  mastery  of  compaoi 
and  lucid  diction.  The  suggestions  which  he  would  have  made 
in  the  progress  of  this  work,  would  have  testified  to  the  echolanp 
of  the  Old  World,  that  at  least  one  great  scholar  and  critic  had 
been  furnished  by  the  New.  i 

The  special  field  of  his  usefolness  and  of  his  fSEune  has  been 
aa  an  insirueun'.  In  this  field  he  has  expended  his  best  energies 
for  others,  and  impressed  himself  strongly  and  permanently 
apon  many  thousands  of  young  ihen.  This  was  his  chosen  field, 
not  merely  because  he  was  distinctly  called  to  it  as  the  appointed 
work  of  his  life  which  he  accepted  as  laid  upon  himself  by  his 
great  taskmaster,  but  because  he  embraced  it  as  the  noblesl 
ealUng  to  which  he  might  aspire.    The  remark  has  often  beea 
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made — ^what  a  pity  and  what  a  waste  that  a  man  like  Prof 
Hadlej,  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  country,  should  be 
doomed  to  teach  elementary  Greek  to  successive  Freshman 
classes,  when,  if  things  were  as  they  should  be,  he  might  have 
expended  the  treasures  of  his  wisdom  upon  a  few  appreciative 
students,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  in  making  fresh  acquisitions. 
Not  so  judged  Prof.  Hadley,  dearly  as  he  would  have  prized 
the  leisure,  and  heartily  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  apprecia- 
tive sympathy  and  the  forward  zeal  of  maturer  scholara  He 
knew  the  needs  of  young  students  and  the  defects  of  their 
elementary  training  too  well ;  he  estimated  the  power  of  his 
own  personal  &ithfulness  and  influence  too  justly,  to  be  willing 
to  forego  this  opportunity  of  usefulness  as  long  as  his  strength 
would  allow  him  to  do  elementary  work.  It  was  a  great  thing 
for  this  college,  that  year  after  year,  so  long  as  he  was  the 
only  Professor  of  Greek,  so  many  young  men  in  the  first  term 
of  their  college  life  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  teacher  of 
such  splendid  gifts  and  such  exemplary  thoroughness ;  a  teacher 
who,  though  he  might  seem  hard  and  exacting  at  first,  was  soon 
seen  to  be  no  more  rigid  than  the  truth  of  the  science  which 
he  taught,  and  in  whom  the  most  exemplary  fiiimess  waa 
always  conspicuous ;  a  teacher  who  was  himself  a  copious  foun- 
tain of  exact  knowledge,  ai^d  whose  dealings  with  his  pupils 
exemplified  the  imperial  attractions  of  impartial  justice.  As 
these  pupils  knew  him  better  from  week  to  week,  their  impres- 
sions of  his  wholesome  rigor  faded  away,  and  love  and  honor 
took  their  placa  When  they  came  a  second  and  a  third  term 
under  his  instructions,  those  whose  esteem  was  worth  possessing, 
honored  him  as  all  ingenuous  and  earnest  souls  honor  gentle 
wisdom.  The  few  who,  from  time  to  time,  enjoyed  his  special 
intimacy  by  reason  of  their  advanced  studies,  sat  at  his  feet 
with  admiration  and  delight  Among  these  were  some  of  our 
most  eminent  philologists,  who  weep  with  tears  which  they 
would  not  restrain  that  he  who  was  to  them  both  brother  and 
friend  is  snatched  from  their  sight 

Not  only  have  his  fidelity  and  patience  been  most  useful  to 
his  pupils,  but  they  have  been  wholesome  in  their  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  his  fellow  instructors,  who  could  not  but  be  reproved 
by  his  exemplary  thoroughness  if  they  were  not  inspired  by  his 
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uiuielflnhnfwii  Diiectly  and  indirectly  they  have  taught  the 
gndoates  of  this  college  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  for 
this  generation,  that  in  the  institations  of  learning,  patientlj 
and  skillfully  to  teach  the  elements  of  knowledge  is  a  service 
to  which  dirtinguiahed  genius  and  learning  may  be  wisely  and 
lioiiorablj  devoted,  and  that  to  disdain  such  service  or  to  seek 
to  escape  it^  may  indicate  a  spirit  which  is  as  snperficial  as  it  is 
selfisL  Prof.  Hadley  gave  the  sanction  of  his  example  most 
fiilly  to  the  precepti  "  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant"  In  this  he  showed  both  his  greatness  and  his 
gooduessw  More  than  once  has  he  turned  aside  from  proposals 
which  would  release  him  from  many  annoying  duties,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  serve  the  coU^e  more  efficiently  by  con- 
tinuiDg  to  perform  them.  It  was,  however,  his  much  prized 
privil^e  and  a  delightful  prospect|  in  these  last  months  of  his 
life,  to  be  assured  that  he  might  gather  about  him  successive 
classes  of  graduate  students,  and  so  extend  and  direct  the  philo- 
logical studies  of  many  who  should  aspire  to  be  the  teachers 
and  scholaiB  of  the  country.  While  he  did  not  believe  in  uni- 
versity studies  for  those  who  are  not  prepared  by  an  elementary 
training  to  receive  and  appropriate  them,  his  heart  and  his 
hopes  were  set  on  doing  something  effective  in  the  way  of  univer- 
sity instruction.  The  bitterest  disappointment  which  scholars 
most  feel  at  his  death,  and  especially  the  friends  of  this  college, 
is  that  he  could  not  have  been  spared  to  turn  these  hopes  into 
achievements. 

Such  was  the  spirit  with  which  he  regarded  his  office,  and 
sach  was  the  estimate  which  he  placed  upon  his  duties.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he 
was  thorough,  and  clear,  and  methodical,  and  affluent ;  that 
he  was  continually  bringing  home  to  his  pupils  the  example 
of  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  language  which  he  taught ;  that 
he  made  his  affluence  of  learning  to  bear  clearly  and  definitely 
upon  every  word  and  every  sentence ;  that  his  methods  of  im- 
pressing his  own  instructions  and  of  testing  the  attainments  of 
his  pupils,  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Many  of  his  pupils 
might  say,  in  the  language  of  a  graduate  of  some  fifteen  years 
SLDce,  "  when  I  entered  college,  I  thought  I  knew  something 
of  Greek  and  of  the  Greek  grammar,  but  when  Prof  Hadley's 
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Kttie  manual  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  required  to 
learn  it,  I  was  at  first  in  despair  in  view  of  what  I  did  not  know, 
and  jet  was  compelled  to  learn.  I  learned  it  by  constraint 
under  desperate  necessity.  The  effort  which  it  cost  me  awaked 
me  to  the  consciousness  of  power  and  rewarded  me  with  the 
joy  of  achievement  I  have  forgotten  my  Greek,  but  if  Yale 
College  shall  abandon  Pro£  Hadley's  method,  I  shall  lose  my 
confidence  in  Yale  College." 

The  great  merits  of  this  method  were  that  it  was  exact  and 
exhaustive.  Professor  Hadley's  pupils  were  taught  from  the 
first,  that  if  they  would  satisfy  him  their  knowledge  must  be 
precise  and  comprehensiva  They  were  taught  to  school  them- 
selves to  a  complete  mastery  over  the  grammatical  relations  of 
every  phrase ;  to  analyze  every  word  into  all  its  elements,  and 
to  follow  its  history  to  its  earliest  b^nnings.  They  were  also 
required  to  trace  out  the  remotest  allusions,  and  to  discriminate 
between  the  nicest  shades  of  thought  In  the  purposes  of  gen- 
end  discipline  no  method  could  be  more  effective,  inasmucK 
as  the  instrument  of  training  in  his  hands  was  the  subtlest 
and  most  flexible  of  languages,  and  the  teacher  was  the  master 
of  all  its  capacities  to  task  and  reward  the  mind.  As  a  special 
preparation  for  philological  study  no  schooling  could  be  more 
admirable.  As  a  means  of  literary  culture  it  left  behind  man- 
ifold refining  influences.  Some  of  his  pupils  perhaps  would 
have  desired  that  his  fine  literary  taste  had  allowed  itself  more 
fireedom,  after  the  needs  of  grammatical  and  general  discipline 
had  been  in  a  measure  satisfied,  and  that  he  had  not  confined 
himself  so  rigidly  to  the  sphere  of  philology.  There  were, 
doubtless,  some  who  would  gladly  have  followed  him  in  the 
more  rapid  reading  of  easy  authors  for  logical  and  rhetorical 
ends,  after  the  breaking  in  of  Freshman  year  was  finished ; 
but  none  ever  doubted  the  substantial  value  and  the  inimitable 
completeness  of  his  scholar-like  instructions. 

What  Prof.  Hadley  was  as  a  college  officer  has  been  in  part  anti- 
cipated in  what  has  been  said  of  him  as  an  instructor.  In  both 
these  capacities  it  was  eminently  true  that, 

"  His  Boul  WM  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart» 


and  yet  hia  haart 

The  lowUeit  dntiea  on  itielf  did  laj.*' 
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In  eTery  sphere  of  action  and  in  every  duty  in  which  he  thought 
himself  qualified  to  be  useful,  he  was  prompt,  persevering  and 
thoughtless  of  himself.  In  the  tedious  and  vexatious  examina- 
tions for  admission,  he  was  the  first  to  begin  and  the  last  to 
leave,  and  was  uniformly  cool  and  patient,  thorough,  and  yet 
considerate.  He  gave  his  whole  mind  to  these  ungrateful 
labors ;  opening  his  heart  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
individual,  and  yet  adhering  resolutely  to  the  principles  which 
justified  rigid  rules.  From  the  general  and  special  examina- 
tions, which  are  numerous  and  time-consuming,  he  never  sought 
exemption,  but  was  forward  to  accept  more  than  his  share  of 
these  unwelcome  servicea  In  the  preparation  of  special  reports 
and  the  consideration  of  proposed  changes  in  the  discipline  and 
studies  of  the  college,  he  was  uniformly  painstaking  and  exhaus- 
tive in  collecting  the  data,  and  comprehensive  and  sagacious  in 
his  judgments.  He  was  appealed  to  for  his  clear  remembrance 
of  the  unwritten  precedents  and  traditions  which  had  been  en- 
forced in  the  past,  and  his  memory  was  equally  master  of  the 
incidents  of  individual  cases  and  of  the  reasons  which  gave  to 
each  precedent  its  authority.  He  was  as  conversant  with  the 
precedents  which  are  followed  in  the  allotment  of  lodgings  or 
the  reception  of  petty  excuses,  as  with  the  principles  on  which 
the  theory  of  the  curriculum  and  the  disposition  of  its  studies 
are  grounded.  But  while  he  was  thus  master  of  the  past  tradi- 
tions and  experience  of  the  college,  he  was  in  no  sense  mastered 
by  either.  He  was  as  ready  for  change  as  the  most  confident  and 
ardent  of  his  less  experienced  colleagues,  provided  any  change 
could  be  justified  to  his  judgment  He  originated  and  accepted 
such  changes  with  a  brave  and  hopeful  spirit  He  was  ready  to 
reconsider  any  of  the  many  questions  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  past,  in  the  light  of  the  altered 
and  altering  circumstances  of  these  times.  If  there  was  any  study 
in  college  of  which  he  might  be  suspected  of  being  unreasonably 
tenacious,  it  was  the  study  of  Greek.  Nothing  ever  impressed 
me  more  with  his  candor  and  openness  to  new  light  than  his 
enumeration  of  the  reasons,  which  might  be  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  judgment  of  those  who  would  make  this  study  elective 
or  would  even  dispense  with  it  entirely.  While  his  mind  was 
clear,  that,  even  under  the  many  disabilities  to  which  the  colleges 
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are  subjected  bj  the  imperfect  preparation  of  the  preparatory 
schools,  this  study  should  be  enforced,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
rerise  his  opinion  as  often  as  it  was  questioned.  He  was  more 
sensitively  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  American  college  system 
Aati  the  most  radical  of  the  reformers  who  would  reject  it, 
lor  he  had  watched  its  workings  and  recorded  its  imperfections 
for  thirty  years  of  dose  and  interested  experience.  He  was  none 
the  less  confident  concerning  the  defects  and  failure  of  the  sub- 
stitates  which  were  proposed  than  if  he  had  lived  to  be  thirty 
years  older,  for  he  had  carefully  pondered  the  certain  tenden- 
cies of  methods  and  principles.  The  confident  predictions  of 
the  downfall  of  the  old  system,  and  the  sanguine  representa- 
tions of  the  uniform  success  of  the  new,  did  not  disturb  his 
ftdth  in  the  decision  of  experiment  His  faith  in  principles 
was  undaunted,  and  his  disdain  of  expedients  to  attract  the 
public  attention  or  to  mould  public  opinion  was  almost  pas- 
sionate. That  his  influence  in  these  respects  was  powerful  in 
this  college,  I  need  not  say.  That  in  the  crises  of  public 
opinion  through  which  we  are  now  passing  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength,  is  felt  in  our  hearts  too  deeply  to  be  expressed  in 
words.  In  this  loss  we  are  not  alona  The  colleges  of  the 
country  all  share  in  it  Not  only  does  the  scholarship  of  the 
country  lose  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  but  tbe  cause 
of  thorough  and  liberal  culture  mourns  the  death  of  one  of  its 
strongest  and  wisest  defenders.  Prof  Hadley's  influence  in 
this  institution  was  not  the  least  valuable  because  he  had  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  its  departments.  He  could  suc- 
cessfully mediate  between  them  all,  because  he  could  sympa- 
thize with  each,  and  his  even-handed  impartiality  and  bis  con- 
ciliatory spirit  carried  the  authority  which  belong  to  truth  and 
goodness  when  they  are  most  happily  blended.  The  same  was 
eminently  true  of  his  relations  to  his  more  immediate  colleagues. 
While  he  stood  pre-eminent  among  them  all  for  his  clear  insight, 
his  never-failing  knowledge,  and  his  open  eyed  candor,  his  uni- 
form courtesy  and  his  considerate  gentleness  won  the  hearts  of 
old  and  young.  Alas,  that  we  have  lost  him  fix>m  our  counsels, 
and  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  remembrance  of  his  wisely 
tempered  charity  and  his  loving  wisdom  I 
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I  had  intended  to  speak  particularly  of  Prof  Hadley  as  a 
man,  but  nearly  all  that  I  should  say  has  been  already  implied 
in  describing  him  as  a  soholar  and  an  instructor.  Al(  he  wak 
preeminently  a  scholar  and  aspired  to  be  nothing  more,  it 
would  follow  that  his  individual  manhood  should  express  itself 
most  positlTely  in  these  forms  of  activity,  and  be  limited  to 
these  spheres.  We  cannot  regret  that  it  should  have  been  so 
with  him,  when  we  reflect  how  nobly  he  illustrated  the  impor- 
tant principle  that  the  highest  and  best  intellectu^  achieve- 
ments must  be  rooted  in  character,  and  that,  even  in  the  sphere 
of  pure  science  and  philology,  the  attainments  in  quantity  and 
quality  are  determined  very  largely  by  the  character  of  the  man 
who  makes  them,  so  that  even  genius,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  has  its  ethical  side.  However  apt,  and  easy,  and  energetic, 
and  just  were  the  spontaneous  actings  of  his  mind,  and  however 
masterly  were  his  original  capacities  to  discern  and  to  comprd- 
bend,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  single  eye,  the  patient  spirh, 
and  the  candid  temper,  witii  which  he  sought  for  knowledge, 
very  largely  determined  his  eminent  success.  He  ceHainl^ 
well  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  thai 
a  man  cannot  truly  enter  the  temple  of  science  any  niorethad 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  he  shall  first  become,  as  a'  little 
ehild  in  his  docility  to  the  truth. 

But  Pro£  Hadley  was  known  and  loved  as  a  maii  in  other 
relations  than  those  of  a  scholar.  He  was  unsuspecting  yet 
not  weak,  he  was  loving  yet  self-respecting,  he  Was  open  yet 
not  obtrusive,  he  was  self-poised  yet  not  repulsive,  he  was  quiet 
jet  by  no  means  tame,  he  was  true  yet  not  over  demopstrativeL 
What  he  was  as  a  son  and  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  &ther,'and  a 
friend,  those  know  best  to  whom  he  has  stood  in  these  relatione 
How  strongly  he  could  love  could  be  known  only  by.  those  who 
remember  how  bitterly  he  grieved  at  the  death  of  the  b]:dthet 
and  dear  companion  of  his  youth,  and  at  the  losa  of  (he  othet 
gifted  brother  who,  by  excess  of  patriotic  and  Christian  devo* 
tion,  gave  np  his  own  most  valuable  and  promising  life.  'HoW 
biavdy  and  peacefully  he  could  suffer,  those  caaatte^  wh6 
were  with  him  in  hours  of  dread  foreboding  and  paidful 
realization.  The  peaceful  home  of  his  quiet  studies,  whidh  he 
iQumined  by  his  keen  discernment  and  his  serene  gentieness, 
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in  which  gcholarly  activity  was  constantly  relieved  by  domestic 
and  social  pleasantry,  could  testify  what  an  upright,  just,  stead- 
fast and  joyous  heart  was  his,  and  how  noble  and  generous 
and  loving  a  man  he  was. 

This  character  was  formed  and  sustained  by  a  stead&st  and 
earnest  Christian  faitL  The  culture  which  he  seemed  to  put 
on  so  naturally  and  so  gracefiiUy,  extending  as  it  did  with  rare 
symmetry  to  his  intellect,  his  tastes,  and  his  sympathies,  was 
eminently  a  Christian  culture,  inasmuch  as  faith  in  the  personal 
Christ  gave  it  form  and  vitality.  The  ^^  sweetness  and  light " 
which  blended  so  delightfully  in  his  character  and  his  intellect, 
the  light  which  grew  more  and  more  radiant,  and  the  sweetness 
which  became  more  and  more  attractive,  were  inspired  by  the 
master  of  his  best  affections  and  the  object  of  his  unswerving 
trust  There  was  in  him  no  occasion  to  adjust  the  conflict 
between  the  claims  of  culture  and  the  impulses  of  Christian 
duty.  He  was  too  spontaneous  and  entire  a  Christian  to  allow 
such  a  conflict  to  exist,  and  yet  very  few  of  his  intimate  friends 
knew  how  assured  and  warm-hearted  was  his  Christian  character. 
He  was  nurtured  in  the  gentle  ways  of  a  loving  Christian  house- 
liold.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  became  a  communicant  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  lived  a  blameless  and  decorous 
life  in  the  multitude  of  his  literary  and  social  activities,  with  no 
special  Christian  activity  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  the  death 
•of  a  greatly  beloved  brother,  fourteen  months  younger  than 
himself  the  dear  companion  of  his  childhood,  brought  the  future 
life  very  near  to  his  mind,  and  awakened  his  slumbering  faith 
to  a  vigorous  and  earnest  activity.  From  that  period  his 
Christian  life  has  been  positive  and  distinct  to  his  own  con- 
sciousnesa  It  has  shown  itself  in  his  uniform  interest  in  all 
religious  observances,  in  his  reverent  attention  to  religious 
truth,  and  in  his  sympathy  with  all  devotional  dutie&  It  would 
however,  be  most  unjust  and  dishonorable  to  his  memory  to 
conceive  that  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  faith  were  not 
elosely  and  earnestly  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  his  mature 
knowledge,  or  that  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  professional 
and  fiivorite  studies  to  subject  the  objects  of  his  faith  and  hope 
to  the  severest  scientific  examination.  He  was  a  practised 
student  of  history ;  he  was  a  consummate  philologist     He  was 
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frmiliar  with  all  that  had  been  written  by  the  most  learned  and 
the  most  acute  of  the  modem  antagonists  of  Christianity.  He 
had  been  a  student  of  theology,  and  was  at  home  among  the 
speculatiye  objections  of  those  who  would  assert  or  insin- 
aite  that  no  sensible  man  who  is  abreast  with  modem  think« 
ing  can  accept  the  supernatural  Christ  of  the  Christian  his- 
toiy.  I  shall  never  forget,  on  an  occasion  when  there  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  an  argument  for  his  revisal,  how  emphatically 
and  positively  he  assented  to  the  position  taken,  that  modem 
criticism  must  force  the  historic  student  to  say :  The  Chriatiaa 
history  is  genuine  or,  at  least,  enough  of  it  to  oblige  the  critic 
to  accept  the  alternative,  that  the  Christ  of  history,  if  not  super- 
natarally  commissioned,  was  either  a  conscious  deceiver  or 
romaotically  self-deceived. 

On  another  occasion  he  said  something  like  this :  No  man 
who  considers  the  way  in  which  men  begin  and  go  on  in  this 
life,  can  fidl  to  perceive,  explain  or  describe  it  as  he  will,  that 
we  begin  our  life  under  what  seems  a  moral  disadvantage  and 
go  fearfully  astray.  No  man  who  believes  that  God  is  good  can 
aroid  presuming  that  he  would  interpose  in  some  way  to  help 
man.  K  he  has  interposed,  there  is  no  way  in  which  he  could 
do  it  so  effectually  as  by  revealing  himself  in  a  human  person, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  Jesus  Christ  I  must  therefore 
believe  that  He  is  Gkxi  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

The  steadiness  and  sharpness  of  his  mental  vision  had  little 
in  common  with  that  speculative  flightiness  which  will  not 
distinctly  face  the  facts  of  man's  desperate  moral  extremity* 
As  little  could  his  literary  insight  sympathize  with  that  flighti- 
ness of  critical  interpretation  which  would  eliminate  from  the 
evangelical  narrative  the  spiritual  truth  and  historic  reality 
which  have  made  it  powerful  to  meet  this  extremity.  As  a 
thinker  and  an  interpreter.  Prof.  Hadley  felt  himself  compelled 
to  be  a  Christian  believer.  He  was  a  literal  and  historic,  but 
none  the  less  a  catholic  Christian. 

These  conclusions  concerning  Christ  were  not  held  merely  as 
critical  or  scientific  opinions.  With  the  spontaneous  and 
thorough  energy  which  characterized  the  man,  he  made  them 
operative  in  his  lifa  The  Christ  of  history  became  to  him  a 
<piritual  power,  on  whom  he  rested  all  his  hopes  for  this  world 
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tod  the  next,  reaping  in  bis  own  serene  and  buoyant  life  tbe 
large  rewards  which  are  promised  to  those  who  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  record  that  the  last 
work  of  his  life  was  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  New  Testament,  for  which  he  marked  with  a  pencil  the 
phrases  and  words  requiring  alteration  in  the  first  three  chapters. 
Such  a  man  as  Prof.  Hadley  is  not  likely  to  give  frequent 
utterance  to  his  inmost  religious  feelings.  But  there  have  been 
times  when  they  have  been  distinctly  expressed.  When  he 
was  called  to  face  a  severe  surgical  operation  with  a  doubtful 
issue,  he  expressed  entire  assurance  of  his  confidence  in  Christ 
and  of  Christ's  fidelity  to  himself  After  the  operation  was 
over,  during  a  long  continued  paroxysm  of  agony,  he  broke  out 
in  semi-consciousness  in  the  words  of  a  Welsh  hymn,  of  which 
be  subsequently  furnished  a  written  translation : 

"  Oh  Gk>d  give  me  thy  peace, 
And  the  yision  of  thy  face ; 
And  pardon  now  my  great  fanlts. 
Ere  I  go  down  to  the  grave. 
This  might  I  gain,  I  would  fear  no  more 
The  Tale  or  the  sting  of  death, 
Till  led  by  thy  hand  to  the  farther  side, 
Unalarmed,  unharmed,  some  day  I  come, 
Above  all  pangs  and  pains." 

In  the  early  part  of  his  last  sickness,  before  it  had  assumed  an 
alarming  character,  he  said  freely,  under  the  oppression  of 
extreme  prostration,  that  the  fiiture  life  was  so  clear  and  sure 
to  him,  that  death  had  become  rather  attractive  than  otherwise. 
Certainly  he  should  prefer  to  die  than  to  be  unable  to  labor. 
Few  scholars  with  his  hopes  and  his  fame,  few  men  of  any  class 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  have  learned  in  the  school  of  Christian 
hope  to  rejoice  so  confidently 

"  In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.*' 

No  words  could  better  describe  the  habitual  feeling  of  his 
soul  in  respect  to  this  life  and  the  next  than  the  words :  "  There- 
fore we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at 
home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord.  We  are  con- 
fident, I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and 
to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  we  labor,  that  whether 
present  or  absent  we  may  be  accepted  of  Him." 
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In  the  later  stages  of  his  illnesd,  after  a  day  of  fearful  strug- 
gle for  life,  on  returning  to  consciousness,  he  asked :  '*  What  of 
jesterday  7  "  On  being  told  how  near  he  had  been  to  death,  he 
exclaimed :  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  been  so  near  the  realiza- 
tion of  mj  hopes  I  '*  Again,  he  said,  in  great  feebleness :  '*  I 
cannot  easily  command  my  thoughts,  but  I  can  slowly  hum 
OTcr  these  stanzas : 

'  We  would  aee  Jemia — ^f or  the  ihadows  lengthen 

Across  this  little  landecape  of  our  life ; 
We  would  see  Jesus,  our  weak  faith  to  strengthen 
F6r  the  last  weariness — ^the  final  strife. 

We  would  see  Jesus — the  great  Book  Foundation 
Whereon  our  feet  were  set  by  sovereign  graoe ; 

Not  life  nor  death,  with  aU  their  agitation 
Can  thenoe  remove  us,  if  we  see  his  face.* " 

This  prayer  we  believe  has  been  fulfilled, — ^that  he  has  seen 
the  Redeemer  whom  he  confessed  and  in  whom  he  hoped, 
and  been  made  completely  like  him  by  seeing  him  as  he  is ; — 
diat  he  has  left  behind  whatever  of  evil  or  infirmity  remained, 
and  been  introduced  into  what  he  described  toward  the  last 
in  these  slowly  uttered  words :  "  Salvation — forever — forever — 
forever;"  adding  also,  "Christ — everlasting — sure." 

As  we  follow  him  in  our  triumphant  thoughts  to  the  begin- 
nings of  that  eternal  life,  we  cannot  wholly  forget  the  irreparable 
loss  which  his  family,  his  friends,  this  college,  and  the  frater- 
nity of  American  scholars  have  sustained.  The  loss  is  indeed 
irreparable.  None  can  feel  this  more  sensitively  and  bitterly 
than  myself^  in  the  manifold  responsibilities  to  which  I  have 
been  called.  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  as  well,  who  feel  as 
keenly  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  our  circle  has  been 
taken  from  the  sphere  of  activity  which  we  had  hoped  he 
might  fill  for  a  score  of  years.  It  will  be  long  before  we  forget 
him  or  cease  to  remember  him  with  tender  and  reverent  affec- 
tion. He  has  been  with  us  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  a  stu- 
dent and  instructor.  His  is  one  of  the  brightest  names  among 
all  those  which  this  College  has  enrolled  upon  its  annals.  May 
his  example  and  spirit  remain  with  us  for  another  generation  ! 
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aotolb  m— auguste  comte  and  positivism. 

Cburs  de  PhUosophie  Positive.  Par  Augusts  Comte,  B^p^ti- 
tear  d'Analjse  transcendante  et  de  M6caQique  rationelle  i 
r£eole  polyteclinique,  et  Examinateur  des  Candidats  qui  se 
dertinent  k  cette  £cole,  DeuxiMne  Edition,  Augment6e  d'une 
Preface,  par  £.  Litti^,  et  d*une  Table  alphabetique  des  Mati^res. 
Paris :  J.  B.  Bailli^re  et  Fila    1864    (Six  volumes.) 

Systhne  de  Politique  Positive.  Par  AuGUSTE  CoMTE,  Auteur 
du  Syst^me  de  Philosophie  Positive.  Ordre  et  Progr^ 
Paris :  Chez  Carilian-Goaury  et  Vor.  Dalmont.  1851,  1862, 
and  1868.    (Three  volumes  published  in  successive  years.) 

INTRODUCTORY. 

After  all  that  has  been  written,  and  ably  written,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Positive  PhUoeophy,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to 
add  another  attempt  to  weigh  and  estimate  that  remarkable 
system  of  thought  But  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer,  that,  with 
all  that  has  been  done  in  this  line  of  effort,  there  is  still  room 
for  another  effort  to  present  the  main  outlines  of  this  system  in 
its  bearing  on  the  questions  now  at  issue  between  science  and 
religion. 

Without  presuming  to  criticize  the  labors  of  others,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  writer,  in  this  effort,  to 
present  such  a  view  of  positivism  in  its  scientific,  moral,  and 
religious  bearings,  as  shall  bring  the  subject  within  the  scope 
of  the  general  reader,  and  enable  him  to  judge  intelligently  the 
various  questions  which  rise  for  decision  in  the  conflict  of 
opinion  growing  out  of  the  writings  of  Comte. 

But  some  notice  of  the  life  of  the  author,  and  of  the  aims 
which  gave  direction  to  his  thinking,  and  shape  to  his  system 
of  philosophy,  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  his  pub- 
lished worka  Fortunately  all  that  is  important  under  this 
head  may  be  gleaned  from  the  prefaces  and  foot-notes  of  the 
several  volumes  of  the  Philosophie  Positive  and  the  Politique 
Positive. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF    M.   COMTE. 

Auguste  Comte,  the  aathor  of  the  System  of  Positive  Philos- 
ophy, was  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  bom  in  the  year 
1797.  He  informs  us  that  he  was  descended  ''  from  a  family 
eminently  catholic  and  monarchical, — ^trained,  moreover,  in  one 
of  those  schools  in  which  Bonaparte  was  vainly  trying  to 
restore,  at  great  expense,  the  ancient  mental  preponderance  of 
the  theologico-metaphysical  regime." 

But  the  conservative  associations  of  the  youthful  Comte  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  deeply  stirred  by  the  revolutionary 
events  and  ideas  that  crowd  the  annals  of  those  troublous  time& 
Accordingly  he  tells  us,  that,  while  he  had  scarcely  attained 
his  fourteenth  year,  he  had  '*  passed  through  all  the  essential 
grades  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  period,  and  already  felt 
the  fundamental  need  of  a  universal  regeneration  at  once  politi- 
cal and  philosophical." 

In  this  state  of  mind  M.  Comte  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris,  where  he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1816. 
With  his  mind  full  of  the  problems  of  social  and  political 
reform,  he  sought  to  discover  some  relation  between  his  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  studies  and  the  ever-present  questions 
whicb  were  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Accordingly, 
while  he  was  a  student  in  this  celebrated  institution,  and  before 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  come  to  conceive  of  social  phenom- 
ena as  governed  by  invariable  natural  laws,  no  less  than  the 
phenomena  of  inert  matter,  and  had  formed  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  methods  of  the  exact  sciences  to  the  investigation 
of  the  great  questions  of  society  and  government  If  he  entered 
Ae  Polytechnic  School  already  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
universal,  political,  and  philosophical  r^eneration  of  society, 
when  be  left  the  institution  he  had  definitively  accepted  for 
himself  the  task  of  working  that  regeneration,  and  had  conse- 
crated himself  to  it  as  the  labor  of  his  lifa 

It  seems  that  the  young  philosopher,  at  the  outset,  looked  to 
our  country  as  the  theater  of  the  great  mission  to  which  he  felt 
himself  called.  In  a  letter,  dated  February,  1852,  he  tells  us 
that  "  on  leaving  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1816,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  transplanting  to  the  United  States  his  rising  philosoph- 
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ical  mission,  under  the  worthy  patronage  of  the  good  General 
Bernard  and  indirectly  under  that  of  the  noble  President  Mun- 
roe."  He  does  not  give  his  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of 
this  early  plan.  The  result  was  that  he  decided  to  remain  in 
Paris,  and  to  fight  the  battle  of  his  life  there ;  and  a  battle  truly 
it  was,  as  he  saw  it  in  anticipation  and  as  he  found  in 
experience. 

Having  decided  to  remain  in  Paris,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  necessity  of  a  two-fold  struggle  for  existence. 
He  was  without  foiiiune  and  must  earn  his  own  support,  while 
trying  to  perform  his  accepted  task — that  of  revolutionizing  the 
thought  of  his  own  age  and  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  notice  first  some  incidents  connected  with  his 
plans  and  efforts  to  provide  for  his  own  personal  subsistence 
before  passing  on  to  notice  the  far  greater  struggle,  to  which 
the  first  was  only  subordinate  and  subservient 

To  provide  for  his  own  support  he  chose  the  employment  of 
teacher  of  mathematics,  an  occupation  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted  by  taste  and  previous  culture.  But  the  path 
which  he  had  chosen  was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France  had  taken  place 
shortly  before  the  young  student  had  completed  his  course  at 
the  Polytechnic  School  With  the  incoming  of  the  old  dynasty 
came  back  the  ascendency  of  the  church  in  the  control  of  pub- 
lic education.  Under  such  control  there  was  no  place  for  free 
thinkers  in  connection  with  the  system  of  national  education. 
The  ruling  powers  would  tolerate  in  the  chairs  of  public  instruc- 
tion none  but  loyal  sons  of  the  church.  While  the  mathemat* 
ical  abilities  and  attainments  of  M.  Comte  were  such  as  would, 
in  other  circumstances,  have  early  secured  for  him  a  chair  of 
instruction  in  some  of  the  higher  public  institutions  of  France, 
the  proscripti  ve  policy,  which  had  become  ascendant  in  the  con- 
trol of  education,  cut  him  off  from  all  hope  of  employment  in 
that  direction.  He  was  thus  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
private  instruction  as  his  only  means  of  support  This  was  his 
sole  reliance  for  personal  subsistence  during  the  first  sixteen 
years  after  his  graduation. 

In  1832,  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Phillipe  to  the  throne 
of  France,  he  was  appointed  to  a  subordinate  position  as  teacher 
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of  maihemfttics  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  an  appointment 
which  he  believed  he  would  have  received  in  1816,  had  he  not 
been  shut  out  of  every  path  of  preferment  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  exam- 
iner of  candidates  aspiring  to  enter  the  Polytechnic  School. 
This  double  service  was  so  moderately  compensated,  that  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  his  position,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  additional  labor  of  daily  instruction  in 
a  preparatory  institution  designed  to  fit  students  to  enter  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

Thus,  after  a  struggle  oF  twenty-one  years,  he  was  at  length 
wholly  relieved  of  the  painful  necessity  of  giving  private  and 
individual  lessons  as  a  means  of  support,  and  was  able  to  com- 
mand more  time  for  the  philosophical  labors  which  constituted 
the  main  work  of  his  Ufa  Speaking  in  1842  of  his  labors  as  a 
teacher,  he  says,  '^  Up  to  a  very  recent  period  my  existence  has 
always  depended  on  a  labor  of  daily  instruction  ordinarily  pro- 
longed to  six  or  eight  houra" 

During  this  painful  struggle  to  maintain  a  mere  physical 
existence,  while  elaborating  the  system  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
ophy, the  author  gives  us  plainly  to  understand  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  hostile 
influences  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  divides  the 
learned  public  before  whom  he  must  act  his  part  as  a  revolu- 
tionist in  the  domain  of  philosophy  into  three  schools  of  thought, 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  scientific.  To  each 
of  these  schools  he  attributes  a  share  of  responsibility  in  caus- 
ing the  embarrassments  under  which  he  labored  during  the 
whole  of  his  philosophical  career. 

To  the  theological  party  he  ascribes  the  exclusion  of  himself 
and  others,  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  church,  from  all  the 
paths  of  preferment  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.  Ue 
speaks  of  an  influence  emanating  from  this  party  which  led  to 
adisbandment  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1816,  which  brought 
disaster  or  embarrassment  to  many  persons  connected  with  that 
institution.  And  when,  some  years  later,  the  proscriptive 
policy  was  mitigated  in  favor  of  some  of  M.  Comte^s  associates, 
he  tells  us  how  he  was  personally  excepted  from  any  share  in 
this  partial  toleration. 
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As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  appearance,  in  succession,  of 
the  several  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  did  not  mitigate 
the  hostility  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.  On  the  contrary,  before 
the  work  was  completed,  it  had  given  such  offence  to  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  as  to  draw  down  upon  itself  the  fulminations  of 
the  court  of  Borne.  It  also  seems  that  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  on  astronomy,  which  M.  Comte  had  delivered  every 
winter  for  twelve  years,  at  last  so  provoked  the  wrath  of  the 
partizans  of  the  church,  that  they  loudly  demanded  his  dis- 
placement from  the  subordinate  position  in  connection  with 
the  Polytechnic  School,  which  was  his  main  reliance  for  support 

According  to  the  statement  of  M.  Comte,  he  found  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  metaphysical  school  of  thought  less  openly 
hostile  than  those  of  the  theological  school,  yet  not  less  per- 
sistently averse  to  the  philosophical  system  which  he  was  try- 
ing to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  public.  They  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  profound  silence  with  regard  to  his 
published  works,  preferring  to  leave  him  and  his  labors,  as  far 
as  possible,  under  a  cloud  of  obscurity,  rather  than  to  give 
notoriety  to  his  opinions  by  encountering  his  system  of  philos- 
ophy on  the  open  field  of  public  criticism.  He  tells  us  that 
during  the  twelve  years  in  which  the  successive  volumes  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  were  appearing  in  print,  they  received 
not  the  slightest  notice  from  the  periodical  press  of  France ; 
and  that  an  appreciative  review  of  the  first  two  volumes  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  in  1888,  was  the 
first  and  only  respectM  notice  which  had  been  accorded  to 
the  work  in  any  important  journal  up  to  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  sixth  and  last  volume  in  1842. 

Among  other  experiences  with  the  metaphysical  party,  M. 
Comte  mentions  certain  consultations  between  himself  and  M. 
Guizot,  in  which  he  proposed  to  the  latter  to  establish  in  the 
college  of  Prance  a  chair  devoted  to  the  general  history  of  the 
positive  sciences.  He  intimates  that  M.  Guizot  at  first  favored 
the  proposition,  but  that  afterward,  prompted  by  his  meta- 
physical prejudices,  he  definitively  set  aside  the  proposed 
innovation. 

Belonging  himself  to  the  scientific  school  of  thought,  he  nat- 
urally looked  to  this  class  for  countenance,  encouragement,  and 
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aid  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  But  this 
hope  seems  to  have  been  disappointed.  With  few  exceptions 
of  encooiagement  and  good-will,  he  found  the  scientists  of  his 
time  little  disposed  to  listen  to  lessons  which  assumed  to  recon- 
stnict  the  philosophy  of  each  of  their  special  departments  of 
study,  and  to  lay  down  rules  of  procedure  for  them  and  all 
subsequent  investigators  in  every  field  of  scientific  research. 
Indeed,  M.  Comte  broadly  intimates  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
mean  prejudices,  envies,  and  grudges  on  the  part  of  prominent 
men  of  science,  who  could  not  brook  his  superiority  in  the  roas- 
ts of  the  great  themes  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  ascribes 
to  the  inflaence  of  these  jealousies  his  failure  to  receive  the 
appointment  to  the  principal  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Poly- 
technic School  in  1840,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion with  fair  prospects  of  success.  He  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  to  the  combined  enmity  of  the  three  schools  of  thought 
already  named  he  owed  his  exclusion  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  his  failure  to  receive  other  honorary 
lewards  usually  bestowed  on  men  of  high  attainments  in  science. 
Making  some  allowance  for  the  coloring  of  morbid  feeling, 
which  is  obvious  in  the  statements  of  M.  Comte,  his  represen- 
tation of  his  relation  to  the  parties  which  divided  among  them- 
selves the  empire  of  thought  in  his  day,  may  be  accepted  as 
substantially  correct  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  partizans 
of  the  church  would  be  hostile  to  any  man  whose  entire  intel- 
lectual activity  tended  directly  to  undermine  the  current  theo- 
logical belie!  And  it  is  not  strange  that  metaphysicians 
should  think  lightly  of  one  who  was  laboring  to  narrow  down 
the  entire  field  of  philosophical  speculation  to  the  standard  of 
material  facts  and  their  observed  relation&  It  was  moreover 
altogether  natural  that  scientists,  who  had  achieved  distinction 
in  special  departments,  should  look  with  suspicion  and  disfavor 
on  the  obscure  propounder  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  which 
assumed  the  mastery  of  the  entire  field  of  scientific  speculation, 
and  presumed  to  dictate  and  guide  the  labors  of  the  cultivators 
of  science  in  every  department  of  research.  There  was  doubt- 
less much  of  narrowness  and  illiberality  in  the  treatment  which 
M.  Comte  met  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  classes  of  his  time. 
It  was  nevertheless  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
human  nature  in  the  circumstances. 
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If  we  now  pass  from  M.  Comte's  straggle  for  an  honest  live- 
lihood, and  incidentally  for  an  honorable  position  among  men, 
to  the  main  work  of  his  life  as  the  founder  of  a  new  philosophy, 
we  find  him  devoting  the  first  ten  years  to  the  preparatory 
work  of  amassing  the  materials  required  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  new  system,  reducing  them  to  order  and  tracing  out  the 
laws  which  were  to  give  shape  to  the  rising  structure  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  build. 

During  this  period  he  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
celebrated  St  Simon.  The  point  of  attraction  between  them 
was  their  common  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete 
social  regeneration,  based  on  a  wide-spread  mental  renovation. 
The  different  mental  tendencies  of  the  two  men  ultimately  pro* 
duced  a  divergence  between  them,  followed  ere  long  by  a  final 
separation,  which  was  not  without  some  ill-will  and  recrimina- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  senior  partner ;  though  M.  Comte  speaks 
with  considerate  kindness  of  his  ancient  fiiend.  But  he  recalls 
with  regret  this  episode  in  his  mental  history,  as  having  led  to 
a  waste  of  philosophical  activity  in  vain  attempts  at  direct 
political  action,  and  to  a  premature  publication  of  his  plan  of 
social  and  political  regeneration. 

We  are  informed  by  M.  Comte,  that,  during  this  preparatory 
period  of  his  philosophical  labors,  he  "  made  the  fundamental 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  sociology  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four."  Eager  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  supposed 
discovery,  he  immediately  put  in  print  a  small  volume  entitled 
Sysikme  de  Politique  Positive.  Only  one  hundred  copies  of 
the  work  were  printed  and  circulated  in  1822.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1824,  and  communicated  to  a  great  number  of  European 
savants  and  philosophers.  Of  this  little  volume  it  is  sufiicient 
to  say,  at  this  point,  that  it  assumes  to  set  forth  the  invariable 
natural  laws  which  bear  sway  in  vital  and  social  phenomena, 
and  to  apply  those  laws  to  the  questions  of  society  and 
government 

In  the  production  of  this  work,  the  author  seems  to  have 
definitively  put  on  the  harness  for  the  great  battle  of  his  life. 
From  this  time  onward,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  ever  regarded 
himself  as  called  to  a  great  mission,  which  was  to  exalt  and 
bless  humanity  through  all  time.    He  studied  and  lectured, 
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and  published  in  the  full  faith  that  he  was  the  destined  man 
whose  mission  it  was  to  bring  to  a  peaceful  consummation, 
through  the  reign  of  ideas,  the  politioal  agitations  which  began 
with  the  Lutheran  Beformadon,  and  culminated  in  the  bloody 
drama  which  was  opened  in  Paris  in  1797.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  saj,  that  he  expected  large  results,  in  that  direction, 
from  the  little  work  above  named. 

In  noting  the  lofty  aims  and  extravagant  expectations  of  M. 
Comte,  we  should  be  careful  to  distinguish  his  plan  of  social 
and  political  reform  from  those  schemes  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  hy  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  his  writ- 
ingSb  In  distinction  from  all  the  forms  of  communism  and 
socialism  which  aim  to  reform  society  by  reconstructing  it,  the 
system  of  positivism  aims  to  reform  and  reconstruct  society  and 
politics  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  ideas. 

M.  Comte  was  disappointed  in  the  reception  accorded  to  his 
first  effort  at  the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  Like  most 
enthusiasts,  he  made  the  mistake  of  taking  his  own  intensity  of 
conviction  as  an  index  of  the  power  of  his  system  to  command 
the  public  assent.  In  speaking  of  the  motives  which  prompted 
this  first  publication,  he  aays,  ''  My  personal  conviction  of  hav- 
ing sufficiently  accomplished  the  encyclopedic  preparation 
indispensable  to  my  social  mission  allowed  my  ardor  for  renova- 
tion to  push  me  immediately  to  the  direct  construction  of  the 
doctrine  destined  to  terminate  the  immense  western  revolution.'' 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  on  reviewing  the  foundation  principles 
of  his  doctrines,  he  ''  felt  that  the  new  faith,  with  all  systematic 
minds,  required  a  scientific  foundation  equivalent  to  that  which 
he  had  painfully  acquired,''  *  *  *  and  "  that  the  social  philos- 
ophy could  only  take  its  true  character  and  acquire  an  irresist- 
ible authority  by  resting  on  the  philosophy  of  nature  as  a 
whole:"  "This  conviction,"  he  teUs  us,  "immediately  gave 
rise  to  a  continuous  meditation  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
ended  in  his  conceiving  the  complete  systematization  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy  as  an  indispensible  preamble"  to  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  sociology  to  the  questions  of  society 
and  government 

Thus  the  conception  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  arose  out  of 
an  exigency  created  by  the  fidlure  of  the  first  attempt  of  the 
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author  to  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  social  and  political 
reform.  The  system  was  invented,  as  we  may  say,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishment  of  an  ulterior  purpose,  which 
dawned  upon  his  mind  in  youth,  took  definite  shape  in  early 
manhood,  and  was  the  guiding  light  of  all  his  active  efforts  in 
the  subsequent  years  of  his  life.  The  aim  of  M.  Comte  from 
the  b^inning  to  the  end  of  his  career  was  social  and  political 
r^eneration. 

Working  under  this  impulse,  and  with  the  above-named 
objects  in  view,  the  author  had  so  far  elaborated  his  system  of 
philosophy,  that  he  was  able  to  publish  the  plan  of  his  great 
treatise  in  1826.  It  took  him  sixteen  years  to  carry  this  plan 
into  execution.  But  he  found  no  occasion  to  deviate  from  his 
original  conception ;  and  such  as  he  had  traced  the  plan  in  1826, 
such  it  stood  as  finally  completed  in  1842. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  plan  of  his 
great  work,  M  Comte  commenced  the  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which 
was  opened  in  Paris  in  April,  1826.  This  course  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  serious  illness  after  a  few  sessions,  and  was  not 
again  resumed  till  January  4,  1829.  M.  Comte  mentions  Hum- 
boldt, Blainville,  and  Painsot  as  haying  honored  him  with  their 
presence  at  the  opening  of  the  course,  and  adds  the  names  of 
Fourier,  Navier,  Broussais,  Esquirol,  and  Binet  as  in  attendance 
on  its  resumption  in  1829. 

In  the  pre&ce  to  one  of  his  volumes,  the  author  speaks  of  the 
malady  which  suspended  his  first  course  of  lectures  as  a  vio- 
lent cerebral  storm.  In  the  personal  pre&ce  to  the  last  volume 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  we  learn  that  this  cerebral  disturb- 
ance culminated  in  an  attack  of  insanity  of  considerable  severity 
and  persistence.  He  tells  us  that  the  attack  was  the  ''  result  of 
the  fatal  concurrence  of  great  mental  suffering  with  violent 
excess  of  labor." 

M.  Comte  was  for  a  while  placed  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  BsquiroL  After  a  period  of  medical  treatment  he 
was  pronounced  incurable.  He  afterward  regarded  this  decis- 
ion as  very  fortunate  for  him,  in  that  it  left  the  disease  free  to 
pass,  without  the  interference  of  medicine,  through  a  natural 
crisis  to  recovery.     Thus  left  to  himself  and  to  the  afiectionate 
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care  of  friends,  he  liad  so  far  recovered  in  August^  1828,  that 
he  was  able  to  turn  his  sad  experience  to  account  in  a  published 
review  of  a  work  by  Broussais  on  "  Irritation  and  Madnesa" 
Within  five  months  from  the  last  date  he  resumed  the  course 
of  lectures  already  referred  to.  From  this  time  the  work  went 
on,  with  some  delays,  but  without  serious  interruption,  to  its 
final  completion  in  1842. 

At  the  outset  M.  Comte  expected  to  present  the  whole  sub- 
ject within  the  limits  of  four  volume&  The  fourth  volume 
was  to  embrace  the  science  of  Sociology,  not  yet  created, — fix 
its  place  and  assign  its  rank  in  the  order  of  recognized  sciences. 
This  intended  fourth  volume  grew  on  his  hands  to  three  vol- 
umes, much  larger  than  the  first  three  of  the  series.  This  was 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  a  new  science  was  to  be  created 
and  assigned  to  its  appropriate  place  in  the  new  system  of  phi- 
losophy, and,  in  part,  to  the  abundance  and  complexity  of  the 
materials  which  were  to  be  reduced  to  order.  Perhaps  it  ought, 
in  justice,  to  be  added,  that  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
great  prolixity  which  characterizes  the  last  volumes  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  was  also  due,  in  part,  to  confusion  of  mind 
induced  by  the  long-sustained  effort  of  the  author,  while  under 
the  severe  pressure  of  collateral  burdens,  to  complete  his  great 
task  in  the  least  possible  tima 

Most  of  the  chapters  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  had,  in  sub- 
stance, been  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures  before  they  were 
reduced  to  form  for  the  press.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the  author  may  be  allowed  to 
tell  his  own  story.  He  says,  *'  As  regards  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion of  the  several  portions  of  this  treatise,  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  remark  that  the  embarrassments  of  my  personal  situation  * 
*  *  *  have  obliged  me  to  bring  to  the  task  the  greatest  possi- 
ble celerity  *  *  *  *  without  which  my  philosophical  enter- 
prise would  have  remained  essentially  impracticable.  *  *  *  * 
Pressed  for  time,  I  have  never  been  able  to  rewrite  any  part 
whatever  of  this  long  work,  which  has  always  been  printed 
from  my  original  draft,  the  transcription  of  which  would  have, 
at  least,  doubled  the  duration  of  my  execution." 

M.  Comte  seems  fully  to  realize  the  disadvantages  of  such 
haste,  and  laments  the  necessity  which  rendered  a  more  deliber- 
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ate  procedure  impossible.  The  candid  critic  will  cheerfully 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  above  explanation ;  and  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  there  should  be  found  much  occasion,  in  the 
perusal  of  the  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  for  the 
exercise  of  that  charity  which  he  seems  willing  to  accept 

By  a  comparison  of  dates,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  period 
of  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  M.  Comte's 
first  small  publication,  entitled  Systime  de  Politique  Positive, 
till  he  was  again  prepared  to  resume  the  subject  which  was  the 
theme  of  that  early  production.  The  Politique  Positive  was  a  di- 
rect attempt  to  apply  the  laws  of  sociology,  which  the  author  sup- 
posed be  had  discovered,  to  the  questions  of  social  and  political 
reform  which  were  agitating  the  public  mind.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  the  result  of  this  effort,  he  gave  the  labor  of  nearly  a 
life-time  to  the  work  of  preparing  for  another  effort  in  the 
same  direction,  which  he  hoped  would  prove  more  successful. 

Besuming  now.  his  original  task,  M.  Comte,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, gave  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  work.  The 
title  of  the  brochure  of  1822  was  adopted  for  the  work  now 
undertaken — Systime  de  Politique  Positive.  In  the  published 
plan  of  this  work  four  volumes  were  promised ;  but  so  far  as 
is  known  to  the  writer,  the  fourth  volume  never  appeared. 

The  troubles  of  M.  Comte  with  the  leaders  of  thought,  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished during  his  second  career,  as  he  <5alls  it.  But  this  time 
he  complains  principally  of  the  illiberality  and  intolerance  of 
scientific  men.  In  the  later  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
phy  he  had  sharply  criticized  the  scientific  methods  of  his 
time,  as  lacking  in  philosophical  breadth,  and  as  greatly  embar- 
rassing elementary  instruction  in  science  by  loading  it  down 
with  cumbrous  and  useless  details.  In  the  personal  preface  to 
the  last  volume  he  gives  an  account  of  what  he  calls  the  perse- 
cution, which  defeated  his  election,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  principal  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1840.  In  these  statements  he  severely  censures 
certain  individuals  by  name,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  he 
speaks  disparagingly  of  the  scientific  class  as  a  whole.  After 
this  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  M.  Comte 
was  displaced  from  his  principal  office  in  connection  with  the 
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Polytechnic  Scbool  in  1844,  and  that  his  connection  with  that 
institation  was  completely  severed  seven  years  later. 

Thus  deprived  of  his  principal  means  of  support,  he  made 
an  effort  to  supplement  the  deficiency  by  returning  to  the 
employment  of  private  instruction.  Failing  in  this,  he  appealed 
for  assistance  to  his  friends,  who  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
subscription  which  was  intended  at  first  to  be  temporary,  but 
in  the  end  became  perpetual  Besides  the  French  contributors, 
he  mentions  English  and  American  friends  among  his  benefactors. 

During  this  period  occurred  that  singularly  romantic  episode 
in  the  life  of  M.  Comte,  in  the  form  of  a  strange  liaison,  which 
he  contracted  with  a  lady  much  younger  than  himself,  whom 
he  calls  his  incomparable  angel,  his  everlasting  friend,  with 
other  like  terms  of  admiration  and  endearment  According 
to  the  statements  of  the  author,  the  Poliiique  Positive  might 
never  have  been  undertaken  but  for  the  inspiration  which  his 
wearied  powers  derived  firom  his  relations  with  this  lady. 

After  speaking  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Pol- 
iiique Positive  of  the  completion  of  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
and  of  a  period  of  leisure  which  followed,  he  goes  on  to  say : 
"  Thus  provided  with  the  time  necessary  for  my  second  career, 
I  lacked  especially  the  strong  and  permanent  impulse  which 
alone  could  utilize  worthily  the  brain-power  at  my  disppsaL 
My  mind,  wearied  by  its  immense  objective  course,  waa  inade- 
quate  to  r^enerate  subjectively  my  systematic  force,  whose 
principal  destination  had  then  become,  as  at  the  outset,  rather 
social  than  intellectuaL  This  indispensible  regeneration,  which 
was  destined  to  emanate  firom  the  heart,  was  procured  for  me  six 
years  ago  by  the  incomparable  angel  whom  the  concurrent  desti- 
nies of  humanity  commissioned  to  transmit  to  me  worthily  the 
gradual  perfection  of  our  natura ''  The  author  goes  into  a  some- 
what extended  statement  of  the  influence  of  this  lady,  Madame 
Clotilde  de  Yaux,  in  stimulating  his  purpose  to  go  on  with 
his  work,  and  in  giving  shape  to  his  thinking  by  the  influence 
of  her  character,  by  personal  suggestion,  and  above  all  by  the 
light  which  his  acquaintance  with  her  cast  on  the  position  and 
influence  of  woman  in  the  great  social  and  political  regenera- 
tion which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  publication  of  the 
Sys&me  de  Politique  Positive. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  an  amiable 
servant  girl  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  commendation,  as  hav> 
ing  shed  the  light  of  a  simple,  pure,  and  devoted  life  on  the 
great  questions  of  social  regeneration.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
said  here  that  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  there 
was  anything  criminal  in  the  relations  between  M.  Gomte  and 
Madame  de  Yaux.  He  seems  ever  to  have  regarded  her  as  a 
sister;  and  as  for  his  devoted  maid-servant,  he  afSrms  that 
nothing  but  l^al  obstacles  prevented  him  from  adopting  her  as 
his  daughter. 

Following  this  pre&ce  is  a  long  dedication  of  the  volume  to 
Madame  de  Yaux,  who  had  died  a  year  before,  in  which  we 
perceive  that  death  and  the  lapse  of  time  had  not  dissolved  the 
strange  fascination  with  which  her  living  presence  had  swayed 
his  entire  being.  Indeed,  to  thoughts  of  her,  living  and  dead, 
he  ascribes  the  inspiration  which  gave  impulse  to  his  activities 
through  all  his  subsequent  career.  He  characterizes  the  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Yaux  over  him  as  a  *'  moral  r^eneration,'' 
and  he  speaks  of  the  years  which  followed  his  acquaintance 
with  her  as  his  "'  second  life." 

It  does  not  accord  with  the  plan  of  this  paper  to  go  into  an 
estimate  of  the  Politique  Positive,  at  this  point,  &rther  than  to 
say,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  it  no  indication  of  the  new 
intellectual  strength  and  grasp  which  M.  Comte  imagines  him- 
:se)f  to  have  derived  irom  the  inspiration  of  Madame  de  Yaux. 
'On  the  contrary,  his  "  second  life,"  as  represented  by  his  writ- 
ings, will  seem  on  a  much  lower  intellectual  level  than  his  first. 
There  is,  in  the  published  volumes  of  this  work,  so  much  that 
lis  extravagant,  wild,  and  fantastic,  as  to  give  plausibility  to  the 
theory  that  with  the  author's  acquaintance  with  Madame  de 
^aux  commenced  a  mild  monomania,  which  went  with  him. 
through  lifa  There  is  something  in  the  quiet  complacency 
with  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  high  priest  of  humanity, 
and  of  the  corresponding  obligations  of  the  human  race  to  him, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  kings  and  princes  and  grand  moguls 
•often  met  with  in  the  hospitals  of  the  insane. 

Whatever  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  author's  soundness 
of  mind  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  the  weakness  of  his  last 
literary  effort  is  admitted  by  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Posi- 
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tive  Philosophy.  Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English 
admirers  of  M.  Gomte,  after  bestowing  the  highest  praise  on  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Politique  Positive^ 
*'  Over  his  subsequent  efforts  to  found  a  social  doctrine,  and  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  let  us  draw  the  veiL 
They  are  unfortunate  attempts,  which  remind  us  of  Bacon's 
scientific  investigations;  and,  in  the  minds  of  many,  these 
unfortunate  attempts  will  create  a  prejudice  against  what  is 
truly  grand  in  his  philosophical  career."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"  In  the  Oovara  de  Phihsophie  Positive  we  have  the  grandest  * 
*   *   system  which  philosophy  has  yet  produced." 

The  passages  quoted  above  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
general  estimate  of  the  writings  of  M.  Comte  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent disciples  of  positivism.  They  glory  in  the  Phihsophie 
Positive^  but  would  cast  the  veil  of  forbearing  charity  over  the 
Politique  Positive.  Indeed  M.  Littid,  a  firm  disciple  of  posi- 
tivism and  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Philosophie  Posi- 
tive^ in  his  " Preface  dlun  DiscipUy^  carries  his  charity  so  far 
as  completely  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Politique  Positive, 
The  reader  would  not  imagine,  from  anything  in  this  preface, 
that  M.  Comte  had  ever  undertaken  any  serious  literary  labor 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
ophy in  1842.  The  strange  episode  of  his  intimacy  with 
Madame  de  Yaux  is  also  passed  over  in  silence. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  object  in  view,  to  extend  this 
notice  further.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  foregoing  sketch 
has  so  far  placed  the  reader  en  rapport  with  M.  Comte  and  his 
surroundings  as  to  enable  him  to  foUoyr  intelligently  the 
attempt,  which  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  Article,  to  trace 
the  genealogy  of  positivism,  and  to  discover  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion by  which  the  system  arose,  in  the  mind  of  its  founder,  out 
of  the  social  and  political  chaos  which  prevailed  in  large  por- 
tions of  Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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AracLE  IV.— PRISON  DISCIPLINE  AS   A  SCIENCE. 

EvEBY  reader  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (and  who  has  not 
read  that  charming  book?)  remembers  the  story  which  good 
Dr.  Primrose  tells  of  his  experience  in  prison,  and  his  eflforts  to 
reform  the  unfortunate  companions  of  his  confinement     Gold- 
smith, with  the  happy  inspiration  of  genius,  seems  to  have 
touched  the  root  of  a  matter  which  has  wonderfully  developed 
since  his  day.     His  own  sympathy  with  distress  of  every  kind 
revealed  to  him  what  appeared  to  be  hidden  from  his  contem- 
poraries— ^the  very  bad  condition  of  the  imprisoned  classes  of 
society,  and  the  cruel  character  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  time. 
We  read  his  words  as  though  they  had  been  written  for  a  later 
century.     Indeed,  is  it  not  always  the  privilege  of  a  true  genius 
to  look  both  before  and  after,  and  to  speak  as  though  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  ?     "  It  were  highly  to  be  wished,"  says  the 
worthy  Doctor,  "that  legislative  power  would  direct  the  law 
rather  to  reformation  than  severity ;  that  it  would  seem  convinced 
that  the  work  of  eradicating  crimes  is  not  by  making  punishments 
familiar,  but  formidable.     Then,  instead  of  our  present  prisons, 
which  find  or  make  men  guilty,  which  enclose  wretches  for  the 
commission  of  one  crime,  and  return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted 
for  the  perpetration  of  thousands,  we  should  see,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  places  of  penitence  and  solitude,  where  the  accused 
might  be  attended  by  such  as  could  them  give  repentance  if 
guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue  if  innocent     *    *    *    It  were 
to  be  wished,  then,  that  power,  instead  of  contriving  new 
laws  to  punish  vice,  instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of 
society  till    a  convulsion    came   to    burst  them,  instead    of 
cutting  away  wretches  as  useless  before  we  have  tried  their 
utility,  instead  of  converting  correction  into  vengeance,  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  we  tried  the  restrictive  arts  of  government, 
and  made  the  law  the  protector,  but  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  peo- 
ple.     We  should  then   find  that  creatures,  whose  souls  are 
held  as  dross,  only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  refiner ;  we  should 
then  find  that  creatures  now  stuck  up  for  long  tortures,  lest 
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luxury  should  feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly 
treated,  serve  to  sinew  the  State  in  times  of  danger ;  that,  as 
their  faces  are  like  oars,  their  hearts  are  so  too ;  that  few  minds 
are  so  base  as  that  perseverance  cannot  amend ;  that  a  man 
may  see  his  last  crime  without  dying  for  it ;  and  that  very  lit- 
tle blood  will  serve  to  cement  our  security."* 

Goldsmith's  words  were  directed  against  the  severity  of  the 
laws  of  England,  which,  at  the  time,  decreed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  offences. 
But  he,  also,  in  the  pregnant  sentences  which  I  have  quoted, 
enforced  the  propositions,  that  the  criminal  was  still  a  man 
with  manhood's  rights,  and  that  the  discipline  of  prison  life 
should  be  employed  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offender — propositions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
this  very  interesting  branch  of  social  science.  Yet  Goldsmith 
wrote  before  Howard  had  begun  his  philanthropic  labors  for 
the  prisoner,  to  which  he  at  last  fell  a  martyr,  and  before  Eliza- 
beth Fry  had  been  bom.f  He  anticipated,  by  at  least  half  a 
century,  the  leading  opinions  of  the  best  laborers  in  this  long 
n^lected  field.  His  protest  against  the  blood-thirsty  chara,cter 
of  English  law  was  well  deserved.  Let  the  careful  student 
read  Walpole's  Letters,  or  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  any  of 
the  books  that  treat  of  the  feimiliar  social  life  of  England  at 
the  period  in  question,  and  he  will  find  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  need  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  matter.  Men  and 
women  were  executed  every  week — "  seventeen  this  morning,*' 
says  Walpole  in  one  of  his  lettera  The  case  of  one  young 
woman,  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  an  in&nt  at  the  breast, 
hang  at  Tyburn  for  taking  a  piece  of  coarse  linen  from  the 
counter  of  a  draper's  shop,  but  not  carrying  it  from  the  prem- 
ises, was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in 
Parliament^  but  it  led  to  no  immediate  practical  results.  The 
country  had  grown  to  be  "  a  shambles.**  and  travelers  were 
obliged,  even  at  noon,  and  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  to  go 

*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  chap,  zxvii 

f  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield  was  published  in  1766.  Howard's  attention  was 
most  strongly  turned  to  the  subject  of  prison  improvement  hj  an  official  inspection 
of  Bedford  jail  in  1773.  He  died  at  Kherson  in  the  autumn  of  1789.  Elizabeth 
Fry,  the  celebrated  Quakeress,  who  labored  in  behalf  of  female  prisoners  for 
many  years,  was  bom  May  21, 1780. 
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aimed,  "as  if  one  was  going  to  battle."  For,  with  all  the 
lereritj  of  the  law  and  its  frequent  illustration,  life  and  prop* 
crty  were  wholly  insecure. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  within  the 
last  hundred  years.    In  England  and  the  United  States — ^partic- 
ularly in  the  latter — ^tbere  are  now  but  few  capital  crinQea 
In  Shode  Island  and  Iowa  there  is  no  capital  punishment 
Better  ideas  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  have  prevailed,  and 
more  humane  methods  have  been   adopted.     England  has   a 
miflon  system  unsurpassed  for  efficiency.     Laws  have  become 
milder  and  punishments  less  severa     Much  of  this  ameliora- 
tion  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  gradual  improvement  of  society 
in  all  its  parts.    Property  and  life  are  now  secure.     The  trav- 
eler can  make  his  journeys  with  comparative,  if  not  complete, 
safety  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.    The   result 
comes  from  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  obedience  to  law 
as  the  recognized  power  of  society  and  the  State — ^beneath  that, 
fit)m  the  development  of  the  principle  of  justice  in  human 
thought,  conscience,  and  conduct,  with  which  all  laws  must  be 
in  accord  to  secure  a  thorough  obedience.    The  laws  are  milder 
as  society  becomes  more  just     There  is  still,  however,  abundant 
room  for  philanthropic  labor  in  the  direction  of  prison  reform. 
Great  progress  has  been  made,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  need  of  the  wisest  and  most  judicious 
methods  of  study  and  action.     Prison  discipline  must  be  studied 
as  a  science,  with  a  sagacious,  intelligent,  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  facts  and  laws  upon  which  it  is  based.     It 
does  not  belong  altogether  within  the  realm  of  sentiment     It  is 
rather  within  the  domain  of  calm  inquiry  and  the  most  careful 
experiment     It  is  easy  to  indulge  in  hasty  generalizations  and 
extravagant  theories.     But  anyone,  who  has  had  any  personal 
intercourse  with  our  convict  and  criminal  population,  knows 
how  difficult)  and  sometimes  disheartening,  is  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing practical  results  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  those  who 
have  &llen  into  crime.     Philanthropy  is  very  liable  to  a  mis- 
taken and  misplaced  generosity.     As  we  climb  a  rugged  path, 
it  must  not  be  surprising  if  we  sometimes  miss  our  footing, 
and  stumble  on  the  way.     But  perseverance,  courage,  and 
fiEiith  vrill  yet  win  the  ascent 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  how  persons  of  a  warm  and  gener- 
ous temperament  should  come  to  cherish  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  criminal,  without  due  regard  to  the  real  character  of  the 
crime  he  has  committed.  The  spectacle  of  personal,  individ- 
ual misfortune  is  always  sure  to  arouse  sympathy  in  hearts  that 
are  at  all  susceptible  to  pity.  There  is  also  a  certain  element 
of  romance  in  successful  crime,  of  which  the  essayist,  the  nov- 
elist, and  the  poet  have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves.  Music 
and  the  drama  have  put  the  villain  on  the  stage  with  a  surpris- 
ingly  successful  effect  In  actual  life,  crime,  especially  where 
attended  with  difficulty  and  danger,  possesses  a  certain  fascina- 
tion, and  the  story  of  it  is  always  sure  of  attention,  as  the  hero 
of  it  is  always  sure  of  becoming  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  is 
sufficiently  notorious  to  attract  for  the  time  the  public  eye. 
The  mystery,  with  which  it  is  partially  shrouded,  the  passions 
that  have  been  excited,  the  ingenuity  of  purpose  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  accompanied,  the  complications,  schemes,  devices, 
the  oflen  baffled  but  at  last  successful  plan — in  fine,  the  many 
dramatic  and  even  startling  and  unexpected  situations  and 
incidents  that  attend  the  development  of  the  plot,  have  often 
an  absorbing  interest  Add  to  this,  that  the  human  mind  is, 
in  some  conditions,  strongly  attracted  to  the  dark  side  of  life, 
the  strange,  the  horrible,  the  grotesque,  and  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  influences  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  powerful 
sympathetic  action  in  human  nature  toward  crime  and  the 
criminal 

There  is  another  element  in  this  kind  of  sympathy.  In  view 
of  the  misfortune  which  is  present,  one  is  liable  to  forget  the 
injury  that  has  been  done  to  the  absent,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tress and  disturbance  of  the  beneficent  forces  of  society.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate  a  human  being  deprived  of  liberty, 
subject  to  complete  restraint,  reduced  to  a  thorough  submission 
to  an  indisputable  authority,  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and,  as  one  may  say,  buried  aliva  We  pity  the  wretch, 
because  he  is  thus  wretched.  But  in  this  feeling  of  pity,  we 
must  not  altogether  lose  sight  of  those  whom  his  crime  has 
made,  possibly,  more  wretched  than  himself  He  was,  in  some 
respects,  a  voluntary  agent  He  knew,  in  part  at  least,  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  crime.     He  understood  that  he 
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was  acting  in  violation  of  law.  He  placed  himself  in  distinct, 
and  to  some  extent  deliberate,  antagonism  to  society,  selfishly 
serving  his  own  interests  and  passions,  and  disregarding  the 
rights  of  others.  Pity  for  such  a  man  and  for  all  human  dis- 
tress is,  and  ever  should  be,  a  welcome  guest,  that  we  would 
always  gladly  entertain.  But  it  should  be  pity,  not  called 
forth  and  exercised  because  he  is  thus  held  in  restraint,  but 
rather  because  he  has  so  wronged  and  perverted  his  nature  as 
to  make  his  restraint  necessaiy  to  the  safety  of  his  fellow-men. 
It  is  also  a  short  step  from  pity  to  encouragement  It  will  be 
perceived  that  we  are  here  treading  on  very  delicate  and  even 
dangerous  ground.  It  is  especially  needful  that  we  be  well- 
poised  by  reason,  while  our  sensibilities  beckon  us  along  the 
way.  A  warm  heart,  a  cool  brain,  and  steady  nerves  are 
required  to  walk  with  safety  the  difficult  path. 

Prison  discipline,  as  a  science,  must  be  based  upon  two 
fundamental  principles:  1.  The  recognition  of  the  essential 
manhood  of  the  criminal ;  2.  The  possibility  of  reclaiming  and 
reforming  him.  If  he  goes  down  to  the  depths,  he  is  also 
capable  of  rising  to  the  heights  of  character.  He  is  to  be  pun- 
ished for  his  violation  of  the  law.  Society  is  to  be  protected. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  a  future  violation  of  the  law  and  to 
ensure  a  future  protection,  society  must  undertake  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  So  prisons  are  built,  and  the  dangerous 
classes  are  put  in  confinement  But  their  terra  of  confinement 
should  be  so  employed  that,  when  they  are  once  more  set  free, 
they  shall  not  be  "  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of  a  thousand" 
crimes,  but  fitted  rather  to  become  useful  to  society  and  the 
State.  It  seems  almost  commonplace  now  to  speak  thus.  Yet 
to  make  this  commonplace  has  required  many  years  of  labor  and 
sacrifice.  According  to  the  old  method,  the  criminal  was 
simply  to  be  punished — ^paying  to  the  full  the  penalty  of  his 
offence,  and  suffering  without  mercy  the  extreme  ferocity  of  the 
law.*  Yet  this  summary  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  was 
not  effectual  in  diminishing  crime.  Neither  the  slow  torture  of 
imprisonment,  nor  the  quick  agony  of  execution,  heightened 
by  the  terrified  imagination,  could  suffice  to  deter  the  evil-dis- 

*  It  was  not  till  1790  that  the  law  of  England,  imposing  the  penalty  of  burning 
upon  women  convicted  of  coining,  was  repealed. 
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posed  from  indulging  their  inclinatioDs.  The  assizes  were 
always  crowded.  The  courts  were  always  busy.  A  large 
criminal  population  grew  up  in  every  community.  The  young 
were  corrupted.  The  old  were  encouraged  in  their  career  of 
wickedness.  It  was  startling  to  think  that  society  had  within 
its  bosom  the  elements  of  violence,  hatred,  insatiable  greed  and 
immitigable  enmity,  which  were  liable,  at  any  moment,  to 
break  out  in  uncontrolable  fury.  Was  it  possible  to  restrain 
and  control  these  elements?  Was  it  not  possible  to  utilize 
them,  and  turn  their  strength  to  beneficent  ends — even  as  a  man 
dams  up  the  mountain  torrent  and  sets  its  forces  to  work  for 
human  benefit?  Howard  and  Romilly — and  many  another 
man  and  woman  whom  their  words  and  works  encouraged — 
undertook  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  to  place 
around  the  prisoner  the  humanizing  influences  of  religion  and 
education. 

The  new  method  of  prison  discipline  grew  up.  Sotnething 
besides  punishment  became  the  object  of  imprisonment  It 
was  a  great  gain  to  humanity  and  civilization  when  the  State 
learned  that  something  better  could  be  done  with  a  man  than 
to  hang  him.  The  State  is  gradually  learning  that  a  man  is 
worth  saving,  too,  and  that  there  is  hope  even  for  the  worst 
The  criminal  is  a  man  still,  notwithstanding  his  degradation, 
and  is  to  be  reformed — that  is,  formed  anew,  made  into 
a  new  creature,  furnished  with  new  objects  of  pursuit  and 
thought,  aroused  to  new  hoped,  directed  into  new  courses  of 
life,  and  pointed  to  a  new  and  higher  destiny.  No  one  doubts 
that  this  would  be  a  fine  result,  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 
But  many  persons  are  skeptical  as  to  the  success  of  any  cura- 
tive process.  Children  are  the  most  hopeful  subjects,  but  even 
adults  in  crime  are  not  wholly  to  be  despaired  of  and  given 
over  to  the  adversary. 

Prison  discipline,  as  a  science,  seeks  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  causes  of  crima  As  the  true  physician  treats  his  cases, 
not  experimentally,  trying  this  and  that  kind  of  medicine  to 
see  what  will  be  its  effects,  but  scientifically,  seeking  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  studying  the  constitution,  habits, 
hereditary  qualities  of  his  patient,  striving  to  ascertain  the  seat 
of  the  disorder,  that  he  may  know  and  apply  the  best  methods 
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of  cure ;  so  the  true  philanthropist  must  treat  the  social  dis- 
orders and  diseases, — ^not  empirically,  tiying  this  or  that  kind 
of  law,  but,  with  careful  and  diligent  study,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  there  apply  his  remediea 
All  scientific  study  and  treatment  must  be  radical  The  gar- 
dener, sometimes,  finds  it  necessary  to  prune  the  roots  of  his 
trees,  and  must  always  keep  them  in  a  healthy  and  thriving 
condition. 

Crime  has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  disease.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  moral  and  the  physical  organization,  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  is  very  subtle  and  mysterious.  Not 
enough  is  known  of  it  at  present  to  justify  any  dogmatism  upon 
the  subject.  Dr.  Maudsley  declares,  and  urges  with  great 
ability  and  clearness,  that  this  connection  is  absolute  and  inti- 
mate. "  It  behoves  us,"  he  says,  "  to  clearly  realize  the  broad 
fact  that  there  is  not  an  organic  motion,  visible  or  invisible, 
sensible  or  insensible,  ministrant  to  the  noblest  or  to  the  most 
humble  purposes,  which  does  not  work  its  appointed  effect  in 
the  complex  recesses  of  mind ;  that  the  mind,  as  the  crowning 
achievement  of  organization,  and  the  consummation  and  out- 
come of  all  its  energies,  really  comprehends  the  bodily  life."* 
It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  investigation  and  development, 
but  demanding  a  more  scientific  pen  than  mine,  to  elucidate 
the  characteristics  of  the  sympathy  which,  without  doubt, 
exists  between  the  perverted  sensations  of  a  malformed,  or  dis- 
ordered brain,  and  those  movements  of  the  moral  nature  which 
issue  forth  in  crima  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject, 
firom  a  physician's  point  of  view,  would  be  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  penology.  That  the  perversion 
of  the  moral  nature  is,  sometimes,  intensified,  if  not  induced  by 
a  disordered  exercise  of  the  physical  functions,  seems  suffi- 
ciently clear.  But  to  what  precise  extent  this  perversion  of 
the  conscience  and  the  will  may  thus  be  the  result  of  a  depraved, 
diseased,  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  physical  nature,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry.  We  can 
only  be  justified  in  affirming  that  crime,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
wears  the  appearance  and  bears  the  character  of  disease. 

*Bod7  and  lOnd :  Lect.  iii.    A  very  toggestiye,  but  broadly  materialistic  book. 
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In  some  of  its  characteristics,  also,  crime  is  an  inherited  prop- 
erty. Like  insanity,  the  criminal  disposition  can  be  and  is 
transmitted  from  a  parent  to  his  progeny.  It  may,  also,  like 
insanity,  sometimes,  skip  over  a  generation  or  two,  to  reappear 
at  a  more  distant  point  in  the  line  of  descent  There  is  a  taint 
in  the  blood.  There  is  a  certain  twist  in  the  moral  nature, 
which  communicates  itself  to  subsequent  growths  from  the  dis- 
torted parent  stock.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
is  not  the  crime  itself  but  the  predisposition,  which  is  trans- 
mitted ;  and  this  predisposition  may  be  modified  by  circum- 
stances,  changed  by  subjection  to  elevating  and  improving  influ- 
ence, and  even  utterly  overcome,  if  not  entirely  expelled,  by 
proper  moral  and  religious  discipline.  Moreover,  human 
nature  has  a  certain  &culty,  or  rather  capability,  of  clearing 
itself^  by  the  external  influence  of  association  and  the  like,  and 
the  inner  stimulus  of  ambition,  aspiration,  and  hope.  The 
impure  watera  of  a  river  are  cleansed  and  purified  by  passing 
over  two  or  three  fiills,  or  by  running  rapidly  among  rocks  that 
come  to  the  surface  and  break  the  current  All  the  particles 
of  water  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  light  and  the 
air,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  throw  ofi^  the  uncleanness  that  soils 
thenL  Let  in  light  and  air  upon  the  moral  nature,  and  see 
how  quickly  it  will  clean  itself  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  what  Dr.  Ray  says  of  the  mind  may  also  be  predicated  of 
the  moral  nature.  ''The  transmitted  defect  is  confined  [in 
some  instances]  to  a  very  circumscribed  range,  beyond  which 
the  mind  presents  no  obvious  impairment''*  This  is  noticed, 
in  our  study  of  the  criminal  classes,  in  cases  of  kleptomania 
and  the  like,  in  cases  of  depraved  appetite,  and  of  excessive  ill- 
temper,  leading  to  violence.  "  With  an  intellect  unwarped  by 
the  slightest  excitement  or  delusion,''  says  Doctor  Bay,  farther 
on,  ''and  with  many  moral  traits,  it  may  be,  calculated  to 
please  and  to  charm,  its  subjects  are  irresistibly  impelled  to 
some  particular  form  of  crime.  With  more  or  less  effort  per- 
haps, they  strive  against  it,  and  when  they  yield,  their  conduct 
is  as  much  a  mystery  to  themselves  as  to  others."  Even  here 
&ere  is  some  ground  of  hope,  that,  by  the  use  of  suitable  and 
proper  means,  this  defect  may  be  remedied. 

*  Mental  Hygiene,  chap.  L 
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Grime,  again,  or^  rather,  the  criminal  disposition,  is  a  latent 
quality  of  human  nature,  which  is  developed  amid  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  under  certain  influences  favorable  to  its  mani- 
festation. It  may  be  kept  under  by  the  power  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  and  may  never  come  to  the  surfaca  By 
dint  of  hard  struggle,  it  may  be  overcome — the  world  not  know- 
ing what  is  resisted.  But,  if  the  character  be  otherwise  weak 
and  yielding,  the  malevolent  disposition  soon  comes  to  obtain 
the  control,  and  dominate  the  lif&  Attracted  toward  the  asso- 
ciations and  circumstances  favorable  to  its  growth — ^as  roots  run 
out  into  congenial  soil — it  is  nourished  and  strengthened, 
making  increase  of  itself,  until  it  blossoms  into  fearful  crime. 
This  tendency  is  observable  even  in  childhood.  The  most  care- 
fully nurtured  child  will  sometimes  grow  up  to  be  a  vicious 
man,  a  vile  woman.  Every  good  influence  seems  vain,  every 
wise  instruction  is  without  avail  The  various  appliances  and 
forces  for  social  improvement  are  resultless.  All  appeals  in 
behalf  of  a  good  and  worthy  life  are  unheeded.  The  moral 
nature  seems  bent  on  crime,  as  though  by  an  irresistible  neces- 
sity. This  is  its  natural  expression.  The  case  of  RuloflF  is  one 
in  point  His  linguistic  acquirements  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  his  system  of  philology  was  sufficiently  absurd. 
Yet  his  intellectual  powers  and  products  were  enough  to  enti- 
tle him  to  a  respectable  position  in  the  community,  had  not  the 
criminal  tendency  of  his  moral  nature  led  him  astray.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  mild  manners,  of  good  education, 
of  reputable  family,  and  well  fitted  for  professional  life.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  his  moral  disposition  turned  him  into  crimi- 
nal courses.  He  was  the  accomplished  leader  of  a  gang  of  bur- 
glars, whom  he  had  himself  initiated  and  trained,  and  one  of 
whom  he  even  successfully  defended  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
gallows  finally  cut  short  his  guilty  career.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  supreme  motive,  but  the  criminal  disposition,  to  influ- 
ence his  conduct  to  crime.  There  was  every  apparent  induce- 
ment to  pursue  a  contrary  coursa  The  avenue  to  success  in 
any  direction  was  open  to  his  endeavor.  Yet  he  deliberately 
chose  the  disreputable  way,  and  followed  it  to  its  legitimate 
result  I  have  in  mind  a  similar  instance,  though  not  of  so 
marked  a  character,  in  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison — ^and 
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there  are  such,  doubtless,  in  every  prison  in  the  country.  This 
is  a  young  man,  quick,  &cile,  intelligent,  full  of  resource,  and 
marvelously  ingenious  in  expedients.  He  had  been  in  prison, 
with  short  intervals  of  liberty,  from  early  boyhood.  "  Why 
iK>t  turn  his  gifts  to  honest  account?  "  He  could  give  no  satis- 
factory explanation.  He  was  convinced  that  his  avocation  was 
unprofitable,  but  he  had  chosen  it,  and,  in  taking  its  risks,  was 
prepared  to  meet  its  consequences.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
genius  for  crime? 

The  criminal  population  of  the  United  States  is  somewhat 
diflScuIt  of  computation.  The  number  of  the  inmates  of  pris- 
ons, jaUs,  houses  of  correction,  reformatories,  bridewells  and 
lock-ups,  for  any  one  day,  would  comprise  those  who  have  been 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  There  are  probably  as  many 
more  who  escape  detection  and  punishment  We  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  be  content  with  estimates  and  approximations, 
made  by  prudent  and  trustworthy  students  of  the  subject  Bev. 
Dr.  Wines*  estimates  that  the  "average  number  of  prisoners 
confined  in  the  State  prisons  is  about  15,000 ;  in  the  houses  of 
correction  (say)  5,000  to  6,000 ;  in  the  county  jails  (a  rough  esti- 
mate) 30,000  to  40,000;  and  in  the  station-houses  (a  mere 
approximation)  10,000  to  12,000."  To  these  must  be  added 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State  reformatories,  not  far  from 
8,000,  and  those  detained  in  private  institutions,  of  whom  no 
correct  estimate  can  well  be  made.  Bev.  Dr.  Bittinger  of  Penn- 
sylvaniaf  estimates  that  the  criminal  population  number  ^'at 
least  160,000,  composed  of  thieves,  robbers,  burglars,  forgers, 
counterfeiters,  and  of  persons  guilty  of  prostitution,  seduction, 
rape  and  naurder."  He  bases  his  calculations,  however,  upon 
the  ratio  prevailing  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  about  one  person 
in  three  hundred.  It  seems  to  me  manifestiy  too  large,  as  the 
same  conditions  for  the  encouragement  of  crime  do  not  exist  in 
the  two  countries.  Mr.  Z.  R  Brockway,  the  accomplished 
superintendent  of  tiie  Detroit  house  of  correction,  obtained  the 
statistics  of  100,058  prisoners,:^  but  his  examination  did  not 
extend  to  all  the  places  of  detention  in  the  country,  while  it 


*  TransactioxiB  of  Oinciimati  Congress,  p.  17. 

f  Transactions,  p.  286.  f  Transactions,  p.  39. 
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doubtless  comprised  some  who  were  detained,  awaiting  trial 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  accurate  results, 
as  our  system  of  registering  is,  in  some  respects,  very  imper- 
fect Nor  are  we  helped  much  by  the  numbers  given  in  the 
reports  of  arrests  and  commitments,  which  are  very  much 
larger,  as  a  matter  of  course,  than  the  average  number  in  con- 
finement Thus  the  number  of  commitments  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1870,  was  16,999 ; 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  2,970  ;*  the  number  of 
different  persons  could  not  exceed  13,000  ;t  the  number  in  con- 
finement at  the  above  date  was  8,1214  The  population  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  last  census  was  1,467,851,  and  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  was  88,655,988.  Some  States 
would  show  a  proportionately  larger,  and  some  a  proportion- 
ately smaller,  prison  population  than  Massachusetts.  If  we 
allow  her  particular  ratio  to  prevail,  we  shall  have  for  the 
whole  country  a  prison  population  of  not  fiir  from  80,000. 
This  is  the  estimate  which  is  to  be  accepted  in  ordinary  times. 
The  armed  organization  which  has  carried  devastation  and  ter- 
ror over  some  regions  of  the  South,  is  a  class  by  itself — ^lawless, 
turbulent  and  destructive  of  order  and  peace. 

If  we  add  to  those  persons  who  are  actually  in  confinement, 
those  who  are  leagued  with  them,  and  who,  in  a  moral  sense, 
are  equally  culpable — the  expert  thieves  and  burglars  who 
escape  detection  and  punishment,  the  manufacturers  of  bur- 
glars' tools  and  gambling  implements,  "plants,"  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  keepers  of  houses  of  rendezvous,  gamblers,  and 
prostitutes,  the  number  of  the  criminal  class  is  largely  increased. 
The  business  which  they  cany  on  is  in  disregard,  and  some- 
times  in  direct  and  deliberate  violation,  of  law,  and  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  society.  They  do  not  often  become  the 
inmates  of  our  prisons  and  jails.  It  is  their  dupes  and  victims 
that  fill  our  penal  institutions,  while  they  in  too  many  instances 
escape  unharmed  and  unpunished.  Among  these,  Mr.  Edwin 
Hill — ^the  present  or  late  recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  a  keen 
observer  and  student  of  this  subject — ^is  disposed  to  place  the 
owners  and  lessors  of  the  buildings  in  which  these  lawless  occu- 

•  Report  of  Board  of  State  Charities  for  1870,  p.  312. 
f  Ibid,  p.  316.    X  Ibid,  p.  373. 
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patioDS  are  pursued.  His  words  are  worth  quoting.  ^'The 
trade  of  crimiDality,"  he  says,  '^  requires  habitations  for  its  ope- 
rations just  as  much  as  any  other  trada  Also,  in  place  of  the 
^ house  of  call'  of  ordinary  crafts,  it  has  the  ^flash-house,' 
wherein  those  shunned  by  the  honest  classes  can  congregate  for 
sympathy  and  indulgence,  and,  perchance,  to  join  in  concoct- 
ing future  plundering  operations;  and  the  capital  which  sup- 
plies'such  habitations  and  such  places  of  resort  is  obviously 
employed  in  the  support  of  criminality ;  the  rents  obtained  are 
the  proceeds  of  robbery ;  sometimes  they  are  not  even  free 
from  the  stain  of  blood ;  nor  is  the  receiving  of  such  rents — 
their  source  being  known — morally  distinguishable  fixjm  the 
receiving  of  stolen  goods.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  all  persons 
having  the  control  of  house  property,  whether  as  owners,  occu- 
piers, or  agents,  who  knowingly  harbor  reputed  criminals, 
receiving  rente  therefor  which  necessarily  represent  so  much 
plunder,  are  to  be  justly  designated  as  ^criminal  capitalists;' 
they  fomn  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  system  of  habitual  crim- 
inality, and  are  in  truth  essential  to  its  very  existence.  Nor  do 
I  see  any  reason  why  the  law  should  not  treat  them  as  a  very 
obnoxious  order  of  criminals.  They  enjoy  their  property 
under  the  shield  of  the  law,  and  it  is  intolerable  that,  while  so 
doing,  they  should  employ  it  in  harboring  those  who  make  it 
their  sole  business  to  break  the  law."*  Is  not  the  same  lan- 
guage applicable  to  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution,  and  of 
drinking  shops,  in  which  habite  of  vice  and  intemperance — 
provocative,  if  not  causative,  of  crime — are  formed  and  streugth- 
ened  ?  There  is  an  immense  loss  to  the  community  in  all  this, 
in  the  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cente.  How  much  greater 
the  loss  in  character — the  moral  capital  of  a  people!  The 
question,  how  to  deal  with  this  rebellious  element  in  the  social 
state,  how  to  keep  it  under  control,  how  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  law-abiding  and  peaceable  citizen,  who  desires  to 
lead  an  honest  and  reputable  life,  and  thus  promote  the  social 
welfare,  is  a  vastly  important  question — ^becoming  daily  even 
more  important,  as  the  country  is  filling  up  with  a  constantly 
increasing  population. 
I  am  disposed  to  divide  the  criminal  population  into  three 

*  TransactioiiB,  pp.  112,  113. 
VOL.    XXXIL  6 
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dasfies.  l%e  fimt  is  composed  of  those  in  whose  lives  the  crim- 
inal disposition  has  the  su^N^me  control  They  deliberately 
tarn  away  from  the  labors  of  honest  industry  and  adopt  crime 
as  an  occupation.  They  have  great  repugnance  to  any  manual 
labor,  or  toil  of  any  kind,  which  can  be  done  honorably  and  in 
the  light  of  day.  Attracted  by  the  flashy  brilliancy  of  wealth, 
but  knowing  little  of  its  refinements,  with  an  appetite  for  sen- 
sual pleasures  and  gross  indulgences,  they  are  moved  by  an 
uncontrollable  cupidity,  that  they  may  possess  the  means  of 
gratifying  their  depraved  tastes.  They  are  perpetually  engaged 
in  plots  and  schemes  against  the  property  of  others.  Every 
rich  man  is  fair  plunder.  Every  bank  is  a  mine.  Bobbery  is 
tide  main  business,  but,  while  they  have  no  compunction  at  the 
taking  of  life,  and  no  sentimental  theories  about  its  value,  they 
prefer  to  consummate  their  plans  without  recourse  to  violence^ 
They  are  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  crimes  against  property 
are  more  venial  than  those  against  the  person,  and  produce  less 
commotion  in  the  community.  It  is  possible  that  they  rnay 
also  have  a  ^^professional'*  pride  in  the  matter.  The  job  of 
robbery  is  not  ''  neatly  "  done,  if  murder  is  required  to  com- 
plete it  At  the  head  of  this  class  stand  those  expert  burglars 
and  bank-robbers  who  sometimes  are  able  to  make  large  for- 
tunes and  avoid  punishment,  by  compounding  with  the  per- 
sons or  the  corporations  they  have  robbed.  The  line  runs 
gradually  down  through  counterfeiters,  gamblers,  highwaymen, 
thieves,  pickpockets  and  sneaka  Connected  with  these,  more 
or  less  closely,  are  betting  men,  abandoned  women,  cheats, 
vagrants  and  b^gars.  Not  unfrequently  these  persons  are  r^- 
.ularly  organized  in  gangs,  with  well-understood  rules  and  obli- 
gations. In  this  respect  crime  has  become  so  systematized  as 
to  create  clannishness,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  aristocracy.  A 
common,  independent  criminal  is  r^arded  as  somewhat  below 
.oaste,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  happened  that  those  of  a 
higher  grade  have  taken  measures  to  bring  him  to  punishment* 
The  more  brutal  members  of  this  class  are  those  who  conmiit 

*  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  mind,  where  a  well  known  leader  of  a  gang  of 
boiglaiB,  immediatelj  after  the  oocorrenco  of  a  robbery,  called  upon  the  aothori- 
ilea,  to  aasore  ttbam  thst  none  of  his  partjr  were  engaged  in  it,  and  to  affinr  aid  in 
ferreting  oat  the  oflEender.    It  was  poaching  on  his  nuywr. 
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mwda'  Ihfei^h  Feveage  or  a  spirit  of  excessiFe  ooveloasQefl^. 
Mmder,   '^pure  and  simple,"  is  usually  done  single-landed, 
wiAout  eoncert  or  oonsultation  with  othera.    It  is  rarely  thje 
lesolt  of  conspiracy.    One  or  two  fieunous  cases  are  on  recorder- 
like  the  White  murder  in  Salem,  Mass.,  forty  years  ago  and 
more,  in  which  Webster  lent  his  great  aid  in  convicting  the 
penons  accused  of  the  crime;  and  the  Clark  murder  in  Woir- 
oeBter,  Mass.,  of  recent  occurrence.    It  is  somewhat  carious  and 
significant,  that,  in  each  of  these  cases,  brothers,  or  near  rela- 
byes,  should  haye  been  engaged  in  the  bloody  deed.    When 
murder  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  purpose,  the  plan  is  too 
dangerous  a  secret  to  be  shared  with  any  but  the  most  faithful 
and  trustworthy  accomplioea    The  prefect  of  reyenge,  or  of 
robbery  to  be  consummated  by  death,  is  carried  in  the  mind) 
posnbly  for  months,  awaiting  its  opportunity.    Then,  at  the 
fityorable  moment,  the  blow  is  struck.    The  crime  has  found 
its  victim.     Fcnr  such  a  crime  the  law  decrees,  in  general,  the 
penalty  of  death — ^whether  wisely  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion, 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  here.    One  &ct  is  to  be 
observed,  which  is  not  always  sufficiently  taken  into  the  accoufnt 
Griminalfl  who  have  the  murderous  disposition — and  there  an^ 
some  who  have  it— Ksannot  be  kept  in  imprisonment  for  life 
without  endangering  the  lives  of  their  keepers  and  their  fellowr 
prisoners,  if  they  are  allowed  the  ordinary  privileges  of  prison- 
life ;  or  if  they  are  closely  confined,  without  employing  suoh 
severity  of  restraint  as  seems  like  inhumanity.    Fortunately, 
eowardice  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  crime,  and  theoe 
are  very  few  convicts  who  would  care  or  dare  to  attack  their 
keeper,  unless  they  could  approach  him  in  some  unguarded 
moment     A  vigilant  officer  is  always  safe,  exc^t  as  he  may 
become  the  object  and  victim  of  sudden  attack. 

A  second  class  of  criminals  is  composed  of  those  who  com- 
mit offences  against  the  law  under  the  impulse  of  an  extreme 
prcnrocation,  or  the  excitement  of  passion,  or  the  stimulation  of 
the  worst  part  of  their  nature  by  self-indulgence  and  vice.  The 
law  makes  a  distinction  between  crimes  committed  with  malice 
prepense  and  those  which  proceed  fix)m  a  momentary  impulsa 
Bat  these  latter  are  justly  culpable,  because  they  spring  froqi 
the  absence  of  principle  and  self-command.    Many  crimes  of 
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violence— technically  speaking,  crimes  against  the  person — are 
unintentional ;  that  is,  they  spring  from  the  qnick  uprising  of 
passions  and  appetites,  which  cannot  be  or  at  least  are  not  held 
in  curb.     Sometimes,  a  frenzy — ^not  unlike  the  mania,  which, 
in  other  cases,  produces  suicide — stakes  possession  of  the  man, 
and,  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences  of  his  deed,  he 
hurries,  or  is  hurried,  into  crima     When  he  has  become  sober 
again  he  is  overcome  with  remorse.     But  the  remorse  does  not 
always   lead  to  repentance,  and,  at  the  next  opportunity  or 
provocation,  the  deed  may  be  repeated.     Many  a  theft  alpo— 
crime  against  property— is  committed  under  the  impulse  of  a 
sudden  temptation,  which  the  soul  is  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand.    Nemo  repenie  venit  turpissimue.    True :  there  are  cer- 
tain steps  which  lead  downward,  not  to  be  leapt,  but  to  be 
taken  one  by  ona     The  primary  fault  is  the  weakness  of  char- 
acter, the  want  of  self-controL     When  a  man  enters  upon  evil 
courses,  allows  himself  to   be  mastered    by  the  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  surrounds  himself  with  vicious  associations,  gives 
up  his  manhood  to  self-indulgence,  or  permits  his  cupidity  to 
overcome  his  r^ard  for  honesty,  the  descent  into  crime  is  easy. 
There  are,  in  every  community,  young  men  and  women,  who, 
if  not  checked  and  turned  aside,  will  as  certainly  drift  into 
crime,  the  prison,  the  jail,  or  to  the  gallows  even,  as  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow.     They  are  idle,  vagabondish,  headstrong. 
They  spend  their  time  in  drinking-shops,  gambling  saloons,  or 
places  of  even  worse  repute,  and  gradually  become  entangled 
with  the  vilest  alliances.     They  may  not  be  absolutely  vicious 
by  disposition,  but  they  are  very  weak,  or,  if  they  .are  strong,  it 
is  only  when  their  worst  passions  are  aroused,  and  then  they 
are  dangerous  companions.     It  is  from  this  class,  generally,  that 
our  prisons  and  jails  are  stocked.     They  are  not  adepts,  they 
are  rather  pupils  in  crime — ^persons  who  have  gradually  fallen ; 
persons  of  moderate  education  and  of  no  particular  occupation 
or  trade;  those  who  have  been  too  indolent  from  youth  to 
receive  instruction  kindly,  and  only  care  to  be  expert  in  ways 
of  getting  a  livelihood  without  labor ;  those  in  whom  crime  is 
developed   by   idleness,    ignorance,    and  intemp^ttnce.     Mr. 
Brockway  found  that  82  per  cent  of  the  prison  population 
were  laborers  and  servants,  i  a,  had  not  learned  a  trade :  16  per 
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cent  were  artizaos,  2  per  cent  "  professional  loafers,"  and  less 
than  one  per  cent  were  from  the  liberal  professions ;  27  per  cent 
were  not  able  to  read  or  write ;  17  per  cent  could  read  a  little, 
bat  not  write ;  the  remainder,  or  56  per  cent,  could  both  read 
and  write,  bat,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had  been  *' without  sys- 
tematic mentbl  culture;"  82  per  cent  admitted  that  they  were 
addicted  to  iutemperance,  or  were  ^*  in  bondage  to  their  auinlal 
appetitea"*  English  reports  give  nearly  the  same  result& 
Criminals,  thus  situated  and  thus  trained,  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  reformatory  agencies.  They  require  support,  help, 
encouragement,  that  they  may,  perchance,  learn  to  control  and 
guide  themselves  aright  and  feel  the  stimulus  of  ambition  to 
lead  a  useful,  honest,  and  reputable  life. 

The  third  class  of  our  criminal  population  is  composed  of 
those  who  are  not  so  much  actual  as  possible  criminala  They 
are,  in  some  respects,  like  the  wild  trees,  which  the  gardener 
takes  into  the  nursery,  and  prunes  and  grafts  with  good  scions^ 
and  which,  with  proper  treatment,  may  be  made  to  bear  excel- 
lent fhiit  I  speak  of  them  as  a  third  class,  because  I  wish  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  the  ordinary  prisoner,  criminal 
and  convict  t  They  are  either  bom  and  reared  among  vicious 
influences  and  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  those  whose  voca- 
tion is  of  the  lowest  kind,  or  they  are  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
n^lect,  and  find  their  only  refuge,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
haunts  of  vice.  If  they  have  homes,  or  places  of  abode,  these 
are  generally  of  the  most  miserable  kind.  If  they  have  none, 
diey  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  by  day  by  begging,  the 
sale  of  small  wares,  or  petty  thieving,  and  spend  the  night 
wherever  they  can  find  a  nook  to  sleep  in — in  workhouses,  in 
retired  comers,  alleys,  and  yards,  in  boxes,  casks,  anything  that 
can  afford  shelter.  These  are  "  cadgers,"  "  vagrants,"  "  tramps," 
"  street  Arabs,"  and  are  on  the  high  road  to  crime  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  their  courage,  dexterity,  and  address,  for 

*TrBii8aciioii8,  p.  40. 

f  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  divides  "  all  crimes  and  oonseqnently  all  criminals  into 
tmo  different  dasses,  the  habitual  and  the  casual,"  L  e.,  **  there  are  two  distinct 
ordeira  of  people  continuallj  offending  against  the  laws  of  society,  riz :  1,  those 
who  indolge  in  dishonest  practices  as  a  regular  means  of  living ;  2,  those  who  are 
dishoiWMit  from  some  acddental  cause."    Oriminal  Prisons  of  London,  p.  87. 
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vagrancy  is,  according  to  all  available  and  trustworthy  testi- 
mony, tiie  nursery  of  crima  Mr.  Mayhew  gives  an  account  of 
a  meeting  of  this  curious  class  of  persons  in  London,  at  which 
about  150  were  present,  all  under  the  age  of  19  years.  80  of 
these  were  orphans,  89  had  but  one  parent  living,  22  had  run 
sway  from  home,  18  had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  streets, 
and  86  had  been  in  prison  varying  from  once  to  29  times ;  ^*  68 
of  the  160  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  were  princi- 
pally thieves ;  60  of  this  number  said  they  had  read  '  Jack 
Sheppard  *  and  the  lives  of  *  Dick  Turpin'  and  *  Claude  du  Val  * 
and  all  the  other  popular  thieves'  novels,  as  well  as  the  '  New- 
gate Calendar'  add  lives  of  the  robbers  and  pirates.  Those 
who  could  not  read  themselves  said  that '  Jack  Sheppard'  was 
read  out  to  them  at  the  lodging-houses.  Numbers  avowed 
Aat  they  had  been  induced  to  resort  to  an  abandoned  course  of 
life  from  reading  the  biographies  of  notorious  thieves  and 
novels  about  highway  robbers."*  From  childhood — some  of 
these  boys  were  but  10  years  of  age — these  "  vagrants"  and 
'* street  Arabs"  are  exposed  to  the  most  contaminating  influ- 
ences, from  which  they  can  hardly  escape,  except  by  a  miracla 
Yet  a  certain  small  number  of  them,  as  they  grow  up,  will 
work  themselves  fi'ee  and  become  honest  and  successful  men  of 
Ibusiness,  perhaps,  even,  in  some  rare  instances,  rise  into  the 
professions.  Some  will  be  brought  into  the  reformatories, 
which  the  State  or  private  benevolence  establishes,  and  will 
thus  be  taught  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  virtue. 
Many  die  before  reaching  their  majority.  Neglect,  poverty, 
exposure,  premature  crime,  are  very  destructive  of  life  in  every 
respect  Of  the  remainder,  the  brightest  and  most  expert  will 
probably  become  criminals  of  the  first  class,  and  the  others  will 
be  likely  to  fall  into  the  second  rank.  Ignorant  of  any  trade, 
they  will  follow  crime  as  a  vocation,  or,  weak  in  moral  prin- 

*  PriaooB  of  London,  pp.  44,  46.  The  faofce  are  ywy  ngniflcuit,  and  were  I  dia- 
poaed  to  point  a  moral,  I  would  utter  a  cry  of  warning  and  flcq>oitulalion  in  ngard 
to  the  Bale  and  drcalatkm  of  auoh  puUicatlona  as  "  WOd  Oais,"  ''lUmtrated  J\)hee 
flbwMs,"  "  The  Day'a  Dounga^^'  and  other  BimOar  p^>en  that  are  ofleodTelj  thrual; 
upon  UB  in  almost  every  railwaj  train.  Do  our  raikoad  managers  ever  think  of 
tfie  mischief  they  are  permitting  in  thus  giving  these  instruotors  in  crime  the 
opportunl^  of  p^ing  fheir  trade  of  oomiption? 
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ciple,  and  knowing  but  little  of  the  laws  of  yirtae,  deoenoy,  or 
riglit,  they  will  become  the  yictims  of  their  own  sin.  The 
''perishing  classes"  of  society  thus  become  the  ^'dangerous 
dasBCs,"  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  public  order,  and 
needing  to  be  guarded  with  laws  and  penalties,  and  bolts  and 

Now,  if  I  have  been  correct  in  thus  dividing  the  different 
ciaases  of  our  criminal  population,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
there  should  be  some  distinct  classification  of  these  persons, 
when  they  have  become  the  ii^mates  of  our  penal  houses.  The 
Cincinnati  Congress  declared  in  favor  of  ''the  progressive 
clasBification  of  prisoners,  based  on  character  and  worked  on 
some  well-adjusted  mark  system,"  and  also  in  favor  of  the  clas- 
sification or  grading  of  prisons,  "  so  that  there  shall  be  prisons 
for  the  untried,  for  the  incorrigible,  and  for  other  degrees  of  a 
depraved  character,  as  well  as  separate  establishments  for 
women  and  for  criminals  of  the  younger  class."  *  Sentences  in 
our  courts  are  generally  imposed  without  special  regard  to  the 
dbaracter  of  the  criminal  so  much  as  to  the  character  of  his 
crime.  A  certain  discrimination  is  exercised  in  afi&xing  penal- 
ties, between  a  first  offence  and  a  repeated  violation  of  law. 
Bat  this  has  reference  mostly  to  the  period  of  punishment  A 
certain  class  of  offences  meet  their  punishment  in  the  county 
jails,  others  in  the  State  prisons,  others  still,  in  the  cases  of  the 
young,  in  the  reformatories.  Here  is  a  partial  grading.  But 
within  the  limits  of  the  respective  classes  there  is  an  indiscrim- 
inate community  of  punishment  The  same  prison,  house  of 
correction,  reform  school,  what  not  opens  its  doors  to  the  incor- 
rifirible  and  to  those  of  whom  there  may  be  hope.  The  young 
girl,  just  beginning  a  life  of  shame,  associates  with  the  woman 
grown  old  in  sin.  The  youth  who  has  yielded  to  his  first 
temptation  finds  himself  in  contact  with  the  hardened  felon. 
Oar  theory  of  prison  administration  contemplates  the  entire 
absence  of  communication  between  different  prisoners.  But 
absolute  prevention  of  communication  is  impossible.  There  is 
a  language  of  eye,  manner,  bearing,  gesture,  sometimes  as 
expressive  as  that  of  tongue  and  lips.  The  laws  of  influence 
are  very  subtle  and  operate  imperceptibly  perhaps,  but  very 

*  Declaration  of  Principles,  Transactions,  pp.  641,  643. 
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surely,  and  sometimes  very  strongly.  Prisoners  confined  in  the 
same  building,  even  though  they  may  never  exchange  a  word, 
are  certain  to  affect  each  other,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  very  curi- 
ous to  notice  how  soon  prisoners  of  a  similar  character  will 
come  to  know  each  other's  ways,  though  they  may  never  have 
met  outside  the  prison-walls.  Like  seeks  its  like.  Unless  the 
most  diligent  care  is  exercised  by  the  prison  authorities,  the 
influence  of  the  worst  portion  of  the  convicts  will  contaminate 
the  whole. 

Prisoners  of  the  first  class  are  not  very  hopeful  subjects  for 
reformation.  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  believe,  that  any  human 
soul  is  absolutely  incorrigible  and  beyond  the  reach  of  kindly, 
humane,  and  Christian  influence.  But  a  careful  consideration 
of  facts  compels  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  the  reformation 
of  those  who  have  deliberately,  or  from  natural  disposition, 
adopted  crime  as  an  occupation,  the  chances  are  small — ^in  this 
life,  at  least  Society  can  protect  itself  against  them  only  by 
their  continued  restraint  It  seems  almost  useless  to  sentence 
them  to  imprisonment  for  a  limited  time.  At  the  expiration 
of  their  sentence  they  go  back  to  their  old  trade,  to  be  again 
caught  and  confined.  They  exchange  one  prison  for  another. 
Their  numbers  are  very  small — ^between  4  and  5  per  cent  of 
the  prison  population  being  classified  as  utterly  incorrigible — 
and  with  proper  places  of  detention,  and  proper  treatment, 
they  could  be  easily  managed.  Here  would  apply  the  system 
of  indeterminate  sentences,  advocated  very  warmly  by  some. 
This  places  the  question  of  the  period  of  imprisonment  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  or  guardians,  or  inspectors, 
who  shall  keep  a  convict  in  confinement  until  it  shall  be  proved, 
to  their  satisfaction,  that  he  is  a  safe  and  suitable  person  to  be 
at  liberty.  When  at  large,  he  is  to  be  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  police,  until  such  time  as  his  reformation  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  If  he  is  found  to  be  an  unsafe  person,  he  must 
be  returned  again  to  prison.  Then  his  term  of  imprisonment 
would  rest  with  himself,  and  might  continue  2,  10,  20  years, 
possibly  for  life.  While  the  man  is  in  confinement  the  board 
of  guardians  should  know,  by  frequent  personal  examination, 
his  capabilities  for  reformation,  and  his  gradual  progress  toward 
it     It  soon   could  be  ascertained  whether  the  prisoner  was 
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incorrigible^  or  otherwise.  The  plan,  in  some  of  its  features^ 
has  been  tried  in  one  or  two  countries  of  Europe  with  gratify- 
ing results.  Yet  with  every  appliance  for  good  which  a  humane 
spirit  can  devise,  there  still  remains  a  small  proportion  of  con- 
victs who  go  out  of  prison — ^in  tbe  language  of  Mr.  Bruiin, 
Inspector-general  of  prisons  in  Denmark,  where  a  very  thorough 
oiganization  prevails — ''base,  sordid,  thoroughly  corrupted" 
and  ''possessed  of  a  visibly  bad  will"  For  such,  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  Divine  love  and  grace  will  not  wholly  pass  them 
by.  The  hardened  and  rebellious  heart  can  be  softened  into 
persistence  and  submission — ^that  we  know.  The  depths  of 
the  Divine  pity  are  infinite — ^that  we  may  well  believe.  We 
would  not  therefore,  give  over  effort,  but  become  even  more 
&ithful  in  sowing  the  good  seed,  praying  that  some  at  least 
will  germinate. 

Prisoners  of  the  second  class — and  these  can  be  subdivided 
by  an  acute  analysis,  if  required — are  certainly  capable  of 
reformation,  and  can  be  returned  to  society  a  gieat  deal  better 
than  when  they  entered  the  prison  doors.  Every  possible 
influence  should  be  exercised  upon  them  to  give  them  a  better 
knowledge  of  life  and  its  duties.  Their  highest  impulses  are 
to  be  set  in  motion.  Their  better  nature  is  to  be  aroused. 
They  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  details  of  some  trade,  by 
which  they  can  be  enabled  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  when 
discharged.  They  are  to  be  taught,  when  ignorant,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  at  least,  and  helped  to  understand  how  to 
explore  wider  fields  of  learning.  Each  prison  should  have  a 
school,  a  good  library,  ample  fiicilities  for  reading,  when  the  pris* 
oner  is  not  in  the  workshop.*  The  truths  and  obligations  of 
religion  should  be  illustrated  and  enforced,  that  the  prisoner's 
moral  sense  may  be  strengthened,  that  he  be  assured  that  he 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sympathy  :ind  the  Divine 
compassion,  that  he  may  be  brought  into  a  conscious  ratemal 
relationship  with  his  fellow  men  and  a  conscious  filial  relation- 
ship with  God.  The  discipline  should  be  kind,  but  strict,  firm, 
just,  and  impartial — entirely  free  from  anything  like  vindictive- 
neas  or  caprice  on  the  one  hand,  or  indulgence  and  laxity  on 
the  other.    Add  to  these  the  absolute  requirement  of  cleanli- 

*  Sdioolfl  are  now  establlahed  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  prisons. 
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of  person,  clothing,  cell ;  good,  plain  food,  and  plenty  of 
il :  steady  labor ;  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  donnitorieB ; 
and,  what  seems  veiy  neoessary,  occasional  recreation  to  break 
the  monotony  which  is  fatal  to  improvement  of  any  kind,  and 
there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  those  prisoners,  whom  I  have 
placed  io  the  second  class,  will  receive  a  great  and  lasting  ben- 
efit from  their  imprisonment  They  will  have  time  for  thought 
and  for  repentance.  They  will  form  regular  habits  of  industry. 
They  will  be  built  up  and  strengthened.  They  will  learn  self- 
respect  and  self-control.  They  will  be  sent  out  into  the  world 
better,  stronger,  more  trustworthy  men  and  women,  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  command  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  temptation,  than  when  they  were  put  in  bond& 
They  would  thus  be  taken  out  of  the  criminal  classes  and  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  grade — going  out  from  their  confinement  to 
become  good  citizens  and  peaceable  members  of  the  social 
state — ^reformed  men  and  women,  ready  to  co-operate  with  and 
to  help,  instead  of  hindering,  the  accomplishment  of  human 
good.  I  would  not  be  too  sanguine,  but  I  believe  that  such  a 
desirable  result  is  within  our  reach,  and  that  a  thorough,  sys- 
tematic, scientific  prison  discipline  will  laigely  aid  in  its 
attainment 

In  the  matter  of  the  grading  of  prisons,  as  also  in  that  of 
providing  separate  prisons  for  women,  we  have  much  to  learn. 
These  methods  have  been  adopted  in  Europe  with  marked  suc- 
cess. But  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  conditions  of  life  among 
us  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  old  world  as  to  prevent 
any  close  imitation  of  European  systema  The  chief  obstacle 
seems  to  be  the  divided  jurisdiction  of  our  State  authorities. 
In  the  absence  of  a  central  supreme  power,  there  are  certain 
difiiculties  which  at  first  sight  seem  almost  insuperabla  Mr. 
Sanborn,  however,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, thinks  that  the  Irish  system  is  easily  applicable  to  our 
prison  administration.*  The  number  of  female  prisoners  in 
each  State  is  generally  so  small  as  to  render  it  scnnewhat 
impracticable,  in  the  eyes  of  economical  legislators,  to  build  for 
them  separate  prison  establishments.  Yet  I  am  not  without 
hope  of  seeing  these  admirable  features  of  prison  discipline  take 

*  Transactioni,  1^  406L 
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Yifflble  form  among  us.  Why  maj  we  not  have  a  graded  sys- 
tem of  imprisonment — ^the  strictly  '*  penal  stage,'*  a  "reforma- 
toiy"  or  intermediate  *' stage  of  progressive  classification,"  and 
a  "probationary  stage?"  And  why  may  we  not  have  prisons 
to  correspond  with  these?  I  do  not  consider  the  plan,  difficult 
as  it  isi  as  wholly  impracticable,  even  though  it  be  necessary  to 
engraft  upon  it  the  "  ticket-of-leave  "  system.  There  certainly 
is  pressing  need  of  separate  prisons  for  women.  It  should  be 
accepted  as  beyond  discussion  that  female  prisoners,  and  espe- 
cially girls  in  reformatories,  should  be  under  the  charge  of 
women,  and  should,  when  kept  in  durance,  be  entirely  free  from 
contact  with  persons  of  the  other  sex,  except  in  cases  of  imper- 
ative necessity.  In  the  great  prison  of  Saint  Lazare,  in  Paris, 
where  1,400  or  1,500  women  and  girls  are  congregated,  the 
inmates  are  under  the  sole  care  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  reside 
within  the  prison,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tiation  of  affairs.  The  business  and  the  heavy  work  of  the 
prison  are  done  by  men,  but  all  the  rest,  from  which  the  man- 
agement, instruction  and  improvement  proceed,  is  directed  by 
women.  In  the  English  female  convict  prisons  of  Woking  and 
Fulham,  the  former  having,  in  1870,  an  average  of  70^,  the 
latter  of  134  inmates,  there  are  but  few  male  officials,  employed 
in  subordinate  places,  as  steward,  surgeon,  physician,  clerks  and 
such  like.  The  other  offices,  from  superintendent  to  cook,  are 
filled  by  women.  "  Those  who  are  inclined  to  smile  at  such 
matters,"  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  ^^  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  female 
convict  prison  at  Brixton,  and  see  how  admirably  the  ladies 
really  manage  such  affairs."^  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
nndertaken,  by  a  system  of  transfer  of  female  prisoners  from 
the  several  county  jails  to  one  or  more,  to  establish  separate 
prisons  for  women,  and  has  appointed  commissioners,  with  the 
aid  of  an  advisory  board  of  women,  to  perfect  and  carry  out 
the  plan.  But  the  question  of  the  division  of  expense  among 
the  different  counties  has  caused  a  difficulty  to  arise,  which 
threatens  failure  to  the  scheme.  What  is  needed  in  this  matter 
is  more  centralization.     The  next  best  thing  to  separation  of 

^  Priflooa  of  London,  p.  179.  The  Brixton  female  priaon  waa  dosed  in  De- 
osnber,  1869,  and  its  inmates  remold  to  Wokin(^  and  Fulham.  But  the  same 
wealiant  maoagenkent  prevails. 
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the  sexes  is  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  women  to  visit  all 
places  of  detention  where  female  prisoners  are  confined,  that 
their  wants  may  be  known,  and  any  existing  abuses  be  reme- 
died. In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  such  a  board  has  been  in 
existence  for  the  last  three  years,  with  excellent  results.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  New  England  that  she  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  these  humane  measures. 

The  subject  of  juvenile  reformatories,  and  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  third  class  of  our  criminal  population,  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  hastily  considered,  and  deserves  a  separate  and  more 
elaborate  consideration  than  I  am  able  to  give  to  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  present  long — ^perhaps  too  long — paper.  These  institu- 
tions and  their  inmates  present  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the 
question  I  have  endeavored  to  discuss.  If  our  Christian  civili- 
zation and  philanthropy  can  reach  these  and  work  upon  them 
effectually  for  their  elevation  and  improvement,  the  finest  effects 
can  be  produced.  We  may  not  hope  to  save  all  the  members 
of  these  neglected  and  unfortunate  classes  of  our  social  life. 
But  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  will  be  saved.  From  the  time  that  Falk  and  Young  and 
Wichern  and  De  Metz  were  moved  to  labor  for  the  redemption 
of  young  delinquents  and  vagrants,  until  the  present  time,  a 
vast  deal  of  work  has  been  performed,  with  most  encouraging 
fruits.  In  the  German  reformatories,  the  relapses  into  vice  are 
estimated  as  only  about  6  per  cent  At  Mettrai,  it  is  claimed 
that  even  a  less  proportion  are  lost  In  Great  Britain  the  pro- 
portion is  greater — about  10  per  cent  In  the  United  States 
the  proportion  varies,  according  to  the  systems  adopted,  from 
5  to  12  per  cent  It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  every  humane 
heart  to  feel  that  so  powerful  and  beneficial  an  agency  is  at 
work  among  these  children  of  neglect,  misfortune,  or  vice. 
Society  may  well  rejoice  that  here  it  has  a  hold  upon  the  crim- 
inal class,  which  will  be  effectual  in  checking  the  progress  of 
crima  In  the  reform  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  average 
number  of  inmates  was,  in  1870,  not  far  from  7,600.  The 
whole  number  of  inmates  from  the  establishment  of  these  insti- 
tutions among  us  to  the  present  time  is  about  70,000.  Of  these, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  at  least  65,000  have  been  led  into  the  way  of  a 
useful  and  honest  life.     The  two  systems  of  discipline,  the  fam- 
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ilj,  modeled  after  the  iBStitution  at  Mettrai,  and  the  congregate, 
have  each  their  advocatea  Of  the  former,  the  Farm  School  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Plainfield,  Indiana, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  Qirls'  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  are  conspicuous  examples,  both  for  character 
and  results.  The  subject  is  manifestly  too  large  for  the  space 
at  present  at  my  disposal,  and  I  must,  with  other  points,  leave  it 
for  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

I  would  add  a  single  word  in  regard  to  providing  employ- 
ment for  discharged  prisonera  There  is  a  certain  stigma 
attaching  to  a  person  who  has  come  from  the  reform  school  or 
the  State  prison  which  is  difficult  of  removal,  and  the  feeling 
against  associating  with  such  an  one  in  the  workshop  is  some- 
times very  strong.  If  an  employer  is  willing,  the  fellow-work- 
men are  often  very  reluctant  to  receive  him.  The  man  is  thus 
thrust  back  into  crime  from  his  inability  to  enter  upon  a  path 
of  honest  industry.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  desire  of  the 
discharged  prisoner  is,  upon  its  face,  evidence  that  he  is  anx- 
ious to  complete  the  work  of  reformation,  and  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  on.  General  Pillsbury,  the  veteran  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  says :  "  After  an  experience 
and  observation  extended  over  more  than  forty-five  years  in 
prison  life,  of  which  twenty-five  have  been  spent  in  superin- 
tendence of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  put 
on  record  my  sincere  belief,  that  the  best  possible  mode  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  the  relapse  of  discharged  convicts 
into  crime  is  to  furnish  them  vnth  immediate  employment, 
until  they  can  become  established  in  some  respectable  busi- 
ness.*" Many  interesting  fects  are  given  in  English  reports, 
which  go  to  confirm  General  Pillsbury*s  opinion,  and  furnish 
testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  a  large  majority  of  those  dis- 
charged prisoners  who  have  sought  and  obtained  ready  employ- 
ment In  a  well-ordered  prison,  habits  of  industry  are  easily 
formed,  and  if  the  prisoner  goes  out  with  a  recommendation 
from  his  officers  of  good  conduct  and  good  intentions,  ready 
employment  will  help  him  wonderfully  on  the  road  to  a  better 
life. 


*  Report  for  1870. 
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The  subgect,  though  imperfeotlj  treated,  is  certaiiily  very 
important  Every  citizen  is  directly  interested  in  making  oar 
prison  system  effectual,  not  for  punishment  only,  but  also  £Dr 
the  higher  end  of  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  The  results 
thus  far  wrought  are  encouraging.  The  recent  Prison  Congress 
in  London  had  a  hopeful  outlook,  and  we  are  almost  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  publication  of  its  *' Transactions."  The 
prospect  of  the  fixture  is  bright  Oertainly  the  end  at  which 
we  are  aiming  is  in  line  with  the  highest  wel&re  of  mankind* 
"  Brethren,  if  any  do  err  from  the  truth  and  one  convert  him, 
let  him  know  that  he  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins." 
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Arhglb    V.  —  BUSHNELL'S    SEEUfONS    ON    LIVING 

SUBJECTS. 

Sermons  an  Living  Svbjects,    By  Horace  Bushxell.     New 
York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  k  Ca  1872. 

A  NEW  Tolume  from  Dr.  Baahnell  is  an  event  in  literatura 
Good  sermons  are  twice  blest :  they  bless  the  hearer  and  they 
bless  the  reader.  They  hold  their  own  stoutly  in  the  changing, 
never-satisfied  reading  world.  They  appeal  to  a  higher  yearn- 
ing of  the  sooL  They  take  their  place  on  the  shelves  with  the 
weU-tbambed  copies  of  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Fronde.  There 
is  no  nobler  room  in  all  the  house  of  English  literature  than 
that  which  contains  the  sermons  of  the  best  English  preacheis 
from  Hugh  Latimer  down.  Hugh  Latimer  preaches  to  us  now. 
We  foiget,  indeed,  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  but  we 
remember  that  he  preached  Gkxl's  living  truth  in  the  most  intre- 
pid and  manliest  tones,  and  that  he  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
His  language,  just  struggling  into  the  forms  of  written  and  ora- 
torical address,  while  it  was  homely,  thoroughly  English, 
quaint  and  rafiy,  had  a  higher  life  and  spirit  which  has  pre- 
served it  The  gravest,  richest,  manliest  language  of  England, 
the  purest,  the  most  solid  and  the  most  idiomatic,  which  com- 
mon men  use  and  wise  men  also  who  would  reach  the  common 
mind,  has  come  down  through  the  religious  literature  of  Eng- 
land. Taine  recognizes  this.  He  divides  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — its  most  fioiu*- 
ishing  period — ^into  two  classes : 

"Two  distiiict  brandies  reoeiTe  the  oommon  ii^-- oae  above,  the  other  beneath; 
one  reepected,  flouriahiog,  sbootiiig  forth  in  the  open  air;  the  other  deepiaed,  half 
boned  in  tiie  ground,  trodden  under  foot  by  thoae  who  would  eruah  it;  both  liv- 
ing; the  Anglioan  as  well  as  the  Puritan,  the  one  in  spite  of  the  effort  made  to 
dastroj  it|  the  other  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  develop  it  Theologians  like 
Hosker,  John  Hales,  Tajlor,  Ghlllingworth,  set  philosoi^  and  reason  bjr  the  side 
of  dflgma.  Aooordingly  we  find  a  new  Uteratuie  arising,  elevated  and  original, 
doqoent  and  measured.'* 

Taine  cannot  so  well  comprehend  the  Puritan  as  he  does  the 
Anglican  divinea    He  sees  their  total  want  of  the  idea  of  the 
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beautiful,  without  which  he  says  there  can  be  no  true  litera- 
ture ;  he  sees  their  stem  banishment  of  the  emotions,  and  of 
rich  and  splendid  eloquence  which  the  classics  and  the  Renais- 
sance brought  into  other  departments  of  English  literature; 
he  says : 

"Tfaey  ignored  the  divine  languor  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  touching  tender- 
ness of  the  gospel  Their  character  exhibits  only  manliness,  their  conduct  auster- 
ity, their  mind  predseness.  We  find  among  them  only  excited  theologians, 
minute  controyersialists,  energetic  men  of  action,  limited  and  patient  minds, 
engrossed  in  proofs  and  practical  labors,  void  of  general  ideas  and  refined  tastes, 
resting  upon  texts,  dry  and  obstinate  reasoners,  who  twisted  the  Scripture  in 
order  to  extract  from  it  a  form  of  goyemment  or  a  table  of  dogma.'* 

He  does  not  see — with  whatever  truth  there  is  in  this  bitter 
description — the  merits  of  the  great  Puritan  preachers.  He 
does  not  see  that  a  literature  like  that  of  England  is  spiritual 
in  its  source,  that  it  springs  from  the  religious  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Puritan  preachers  cared  nothing  for  the  outward. 
They  sought  righteousness.  They  sought  for  the  bare,  inner, 
absolute  idea  of  truth.  They  were  rough  workmen,  clearing 
away  rubbish  and  hewing  the  stones  for  the  temple  of  liberty. 
They  added  nothing  to  the  temple's  ornamentation,  but  they 
laid  the  foundations  firm  and  deep.  They  had  among  them 
sublimely  contemplative  minds  like  John  Howe ;  and  when  they 
came  to  New  England  they  brought  here  that  same  thoughtful, 
deeply  speculating  spirit  which  culminated  in  the  genius  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  In  some  very  high  qualities  there  have 
been  no  such  preachers  since  the  time  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles. 

Dr.  Bushnell  comes  along  fairly  in  the  line  of  the  Puritan 
New  England  prophets,  though  he  is  looked  upon  askance  by 
many,  and  is  regarded,  in  his  own  language,  as  one  of  *'  the  out- 
side saints."  What  a  vast  distance,  for  example,  between  Dr. 
Bushnell  and  Dr.  Emmons — like  that  between  Uranus  and 
Terra — but  somehow,  intellectually  and  morally,  they  both 
belong  to  the  same  system. 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  a  prime  quality  of  a  great  preacher ;  he  is 
an  earnest  theologian.  Say  what  he  may  against  the  science  of 
theology,  it  is  the  heaven  of  his  mind,  where  his  treasures  and 
his  heart  are.     He  dwells  in  these  high  themes.     He  works 
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with  delight  upon  these  deep  problems  of  the  relations  of  God 
to  man.  Theology  is  to  him  a  progressive  science.  It  has  not 
stopped  growing.  The  stone-weights  of  all  the  creeds  cannot 
keep  it  from  putting  forth  new  growth  and  new  strangely  beau- 
tiful forms  of  life.  It  is  not  fixed  like  eternal  truth,  but  it  is 
Gi^ble  of  improvement ;  and  a  Yankee  theologian  naturally 
tries  his  hand  at  making  it  better.  But,  with  Luther,  he  holds 
that  divine  truth  cannot  be  imprisoned  within  the  bounds  of  a 
syllogism,  and  that  by  the  zigzag  earth-bound  processes  of 
logicj  on  the  level  of  the  mere  understanding,  no  real  advance 
can  be  made  toward  spiritual  knowledge.  Other  and  higher 
&ctors  must  come  in  play — ^faith,  love,  the  intuitions  and  inspi- 
rations of  a  loving  and  believing  mind.  Thus  in  the  striking 
sermon  entitled  ''The  Gospel  of  the  Face,"  he  says: 

"  If 7  ocMLTictioii  is  that  we  pat  the  gospel  too  generally  out  of  its  proper  divine 
form,  into  our  own  human  form,  serving  it,  as  it  were,  in  our  own  color,  as  we 
have  shaped  and  cc^ored  it  for  ourselves.  We  oonoelve  what  it  ought  to  he  to 
answer  the  conditions  that  we  appoint  for  it,  and  then  bj  a  huge  milling  process 
of  oonstroction — hj  such  theologizing,  propositionizing,  schematizing,  and  abstrao- 
tionizing^  we  show  it  builded  together,  for  the  very  ends  and  uses  we  have  rea- 
soned for  it.  It  becomes  in  this  manner  our  gospel ;  if  not  the  expression  of  our 
face,  the  abstractional  form  and  framework  we  have  gotten  up  to  do  the  work 
required,  as  we  think,  to  be  done.  How  far  we  go  in  this  abstractive,  theoretic 
way  may  be  seen  from  the  terms  we  bring  in  to  serve  our  speculative,  scheme- 
building  usee.  Thus  in  our  theology  we  have  these  for  the  staple  of  our  doctrine, 
i0t  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Scripture  at  all — justicOi  satisfaction,  merit,  sub- 
stitation,  compensation,  expiation.  When  I  say  this  I  am  not  objecting  wholly 
to  abetractional  and  theoretic  efforts  m  religion.  Some  I  know  are  strong  in  the 
coaviction  that  formulations  of  the  Christian  truth  are  necessary  to  save  us  from 
being  floated  away  into  all  kinds  of  laxity  and  confusion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so, 
as  regards  the  parts  of  Christianity  more  easily  reducible  to  propositions  and 
tomfl  of  abstract  statement.  But  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  more  strictly  pro- 
per matter  of  our  gospel  is  capable  of  any  such  thing.  For  it  lies  in  sentiment 
wiiolly,  in  what  goes  to  make  impression  by  expression — in  love,  in  purity,  in 
dtvine  beanty,  in  sorrow,  in  suffering  well  and  wisely." 

This  has  a  sound  like  the  mystic  theologians.  Thus  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  declared  that  "  Theology  itself  is  more  a  matter 
of  wisdom  and  temper,  than  of  systematic  knowledge ;  it  is 
ratber  divine  wisdom  than  human  .scienca"  In  a  certain  sense 
it  accords  with  the  Saviour's  words :  "  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  " — that  the  ^eXetv — the  be- 
ing wiJVng  to  do  Grod's  holy  will — the  spontaneous  and  sympa- 
thetic bent  of  the  whole  nature  toward  the  obedience  of  God — 
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the  temper  and  dif*position  of  the  heart,  amounting  in  reality 
to  loving  God,  that  in  this  lies  the  grand  essential  condition  of 
knowing  God  and  divine  things. 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  been  compared  to  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son— ^there  is  a  resemblance  in  their  liberality  and  manliness  of 
thinking  though  little  in  their  style — but  for  breadth  of  theo- 
logical views,  for  his  ideas  of  the  reasonable  character  of  God, 
the  knowability  of  God,  the  expressional  and  moral  aspects  of 
the  atonement,  and  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  he  much  more  nearly  resembles  Frederick  D.  Maurice, 
though  with  far  greater  clearness  and  cogency  as  a  thinker ; 
but  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that,  however  Dr.  Bushnell  may 
happen  to  resemble  the  Broad  Church  School  of  theologians, 
he  differs  from  them,  or  from  the  most  radical  of  them,  in  this, 
that  there  is  in  all  his  writings  the  expression  of  a  profound 
faith,  a  Puritan  New  England  evangelic  spirit,  a  personal  un- 
swerving confidence  in  Christ  and  his  redemptive  work  as  the 
central  source  of  spiritual  life.  In  his  theorizing  he  diverges 
from  received  standards  of  orthodoxy,  but  in  his  substance  of 
faith  he  is  one  with  all  true  believers.  The  divinity,  and  the 
divine  work  of  Christ  for  the  soul,  have  few  more  staunch  de- 
fenders than  he  against  naturalistic  and  materialistic  writers,  free 
religionists,  and  all  who  find  their  hope  simply  in  man  and  what 
he  may  do  for  himself  out  of  God.  If  he  leans  to  Maurice  and 
Schleiermacher  in  his  view  of  the  atonement,  it  is  on  the  theo- 
retic and  speculative,  not  the  practical  side. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  theologian  that  we  would  speak  of  Dr. 
Bushnell,  it  is  as  a  preacher.  Though  his  sermons  are  powerful 
to  read,  they  are  more  so  to  hear.  With  broken-down  health, 
with  a  cough  racking  a  wasted  frame  that  Minnesota  and  Cali- 
fornia airs  have  failed  to  ease,  with  little  or  no  action  except  of 
an  angular  sort  that  has  more  force  than  grace,  there  are  few 
men  who  can  hold  an  audience  like  him,  by  the  power  of 
tho^ght,  bold,  lofty  thought,  treading  with  majesty  and  with 
a  kind  of  proud  self-reliance  the  heights  and  depths  of  moral 
and  spiritual  speculation.  There  is  living  momentum  as  in  the 
underplay  of  strong  wings  that  lifts  and  carries  along  the 
hearers'  minda  They  are  hurried  on  by  every  sentence,  raised 
out  of  commonplaces  and  dull  theologic  rounds,  and  placed  on 
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high  places  and  lofty  promontories  where  glorious  prospects  in 
a  moment  are  unfolded,  and  mighty  tracts  of  the  realm  of  truth 
burst  on  the  sight  It  is  noteworthy  often  what  a  freedom  of 
range  and  varied  scope  of  subordinate  ideas  and  topics  are  compre- 
hended under  one  subject  of  thought  Suddenly  do  these  ideas 
open,  fresh,  original,  always  interesting,  sometimes  amazingly, 
absorbingly  so.  In  the  sermon  entitled  '*  Our  advantage  in  being 
finite,"  on  the  text  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,"  there  is  an  unexpected  turn,  and  lo  I  our  humble 
dependency  in  the  scale  of  being  becomes  the  chief  glory  of  our 
nature,  our  finiteness  the  cause  of  everlasting  congratulation 
and  the  ladder  by  which  we  ascend  to  infinite  heights.  The 
preacher  evidently  exults  in  these  turns — ^in  seeing  something, 
and  something  great  too,  where  others  see  nothing.  He  hugely 
enjoys  this  controverting  and  dashing  down  of  current  opinions, 
and  this  shouting  out  with  a  kind  of  Carlylean  disdain,  '^  Not 
so,  good  friend — the  thing  is  just  precisely  the  opposite.  Your 
lamented  finiteness  of  human  nature  is  its  prime  glory.  Your 
perishing  heathen  may  be  an  outside  saint  Your  holy  inac- 
cessible God  is  one  whom  you  can  approach,  know,  and  love. 
Your  quid'pro-quo  mechanical,  substitutionary  sacrifice,  is  the 
obverse  of  what  is  true,  for  in  order  to  produce  the  living  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  righteous  action,  in  your  sinful,  corrupt  and 
selfish  heart,  Christ  died  in  your  stead." 

We  once  were  much  amused  at  hearing  Dr.  Bushnell  charac- 
teristically turn  upon  one  who  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
closeness  of  the  people  of  good  old  Connecticut  in  money  mat- 
ters, with  the  vehement,  downright  assertion  that  that  was  the 
finest  quality  a  people  could  possess,  and  that  it  had  built  up 
the  State  of  Connecticut  in  its  true  greatness  I 

We  are  by  no  means  disciples  of  all  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  opin- 
ions. While  we  think  that  much  that  he  has  said  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  barrenness  of  theological  logic-chopping,  yet  we 
believe  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  genuine 
subjects  of  the  intellect,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  should 
be  philosophically  stated  in  their  just  relations  of  truth,  and 
should  be  preached  with  care  and  £Edthfrilness  to  the  people, 
provided  they  be  preached  without  dullness  and  deadening  anal- 
ysis, and  with  a  practical  intent^  not  running  into  metaphysical 
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abstraction&  The  preaching  of  to-day  comes  down  to  the  igno- 
rant, has  the  human  element  in  it,  and  that  is  a  blessed  thing, 
but  it  does  not  build  men  up  in  knowledge,  without  which  they 
remain  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  every  specious  doctrine  and 
error.  We  are,  however,  grateful  to  learn  ever  from  this  great 
thinker  and  worker  in  the  high  reabn  of  spiritual  things,  as  one 
anointed  to  teach,  and  we  have  a  most  hearty  admiration  of 
his  spirit,  of  that  something  magnanimous  in  him  which  tempts 
one  to  exclaim  "Mehercule!  I  would  rather  err  with  Plato 
than  be  in  the  right  with  other  men  I  " 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  another  quality  of  a  great  preacher — ^the 
creative  imagination  which  penetrates  moral  questions,  is  fecund 
in  moral  conceptions,  and  gives  power  to  recall  and  represent 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas  with  almost  concrete  force  and  reality. 
This  also  makes  him  what  as  every  preacher  should  be — a  poet. 
Solomon  was  a  poet  Nature  and  life  stood  before  the  royal 
preacher  like  servants  waiting  to  obey  his  word.  The  Apostle 
Paul  warmed  into  figures  of  speech.  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
said  he  found  more  in  the  woods  and  trees  than  in  books. 
Luther  kindled  in  imagination  to  paint  in  lurid  colors  the  fiery 
wrath  of  apocalyptic  visions,  or,  in  his  quiet  moods,  drew 
charming  pictures  from  the  birds  and  flowers.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
prince  of  prose-poets,  was  one  of  whom  Taine  says  "  his  poetry 
led  him  to  a  profound  faith."  Natural  things  are  inly  con- 
formed to  spiritual,  and  the  invisible  are  known  and  compre- 
hended through  the  visible.  Our  Lord,  whose  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  solitudes  of  a  mountain  region — 

"  His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills" — 

he,  as  a  man,  communed  with  the  world  of  nature,  and  drew 
fix)m  it  divine  lessons  of  purity,  faith,  and  love. 

Dr.  Bushnell  must  be  a  genuine  poet  to  have  written  so  much 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  moral  word-painting,  and  to 
have  written  the  first  sermon  in  the  book  on  "  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesua"  This  is  a  bold  theme.  It  belonged  to  the  age  of  a 
childlike,  though  in  many  respects  false,  &ith,  for  a  Fra  Angel- 
ico  to  have  painted  ^'  The  Annunciation ;"  but  this  sermon  is 
a  counterpart  picture  in  its  preraphaelite  purity,  like  the  lily, 
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without  its  preraphaelite  UDnaturalness.      We  hear    in   the 
opening  sentences  the  angelic  "Hail/'  we  hear  the  swelling 
"Magnificat"  going  up   from  an  adoring  virgin  soul,  and  it 
is  passing  strange  that  one  of  the  most  lovely  tributes  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  English  language  should  have  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  a  Puritan  divine.     St  Francis  of  Assisi  would 
have  knelt  before   the  sweet  picture,  while  not  a  line  of  it 
breathes    impiety  or  Mariolatry.     It  sets  the  religious  world 
right  about  the  mother  of  Jesus,  catching  that  spirit  of  profound 
respect  that  comes  down  from  the  earliest  ages  for  the  "  blessed 
among  women,"  and  yet  destroying  the  false  colorings  and  illu- 
sions in  which  Soman  Catholic  superstition  has  robed  this  emi- 
nent mother  and  saint.    But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  would 
have  had  the  sermon  not  pre.ached,  and  the  sublime  simplicities 
of  the  gospel  narrative  not  disturbed. 

This  volume  of  sermons  forms  a  noble  companion  for  the 
"  Sermons  on  the  New  Life."  While  it  is  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
80  beautiful  in  finish,  so  tranquilly  elevated  in  tone  and  so 
pervaded  by  a  law  of  spiritual  unity,  it  is  perhaps  more  full  of 
power  and  rugged  originality.  The  strong  characteristics  of  the 
preacher  are  more  strongly  pronounced.  The  sermons  are 
indeed  on  "Living  Subjects,"  and  breathe  and  bum  with  intel- 
lectual life.  The  author  delights  in  making  an  old  text  utter  a 
new  voice.  He  illustrates  the  liberty  of  a  Christian  mind  to 
think  for  itself,  to  follow  its  own  inspirations,  asking  help  from 
none,  and,  so  to  speak,  "conferring  not  with  flesh  and  blood," 
bat  looking  only  to  the  Spirit  and  living  sources  of  truth. 

The  last  sermon  in  the  book  is  a  good  example.  It  is  entitled 
"Our  relations  to  Christ  in  the  future  life,"  founded  upon  the 
passage :  "  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him, 
then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all" — 1  Cor.  xv,  28.  In 
this  discourse  Dr.  Bnshnell  opposes  the  view  that  the  Trinity  is 
to  be  discontinued  in  heaven  and  a  strictly  Unitarian  God  to 
reign  eternally.  The  Trinity  is  needed  here  for  our  conception 
of  God,  since  these  three  categories  of  being  contain  all  that  he  is ; 
bat  it  is  not  grounded  in  ourselves,  it  belongs  to  God's  eternal 
nature.  Therefore,  when  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  finally  to  be 
made  subject,  does  it  mean  that  the  Son  is  to  be  taken  away  in 
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^.  ^  ;-e  *a.s:  modifies  the  fact  of  trinity?    No.     We  shall 
,  • »  ..    j«  vi  uaiilterably  and  forever  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
•  •  ^     l*ht»  esenial  Sonship  continues.     It  is  then  of  the  inear- 
th, t   :N>iiship  that   the  apostle  speaks.     The  eternal  Sonship 
V    *    retuaia.  but  the  mortal  Sonship,  the  man,  will  disappear 
.uid  be  no  longer  visible.     The  hope  of  meeting  Christ  here- 
AiTor  itt  a  humanly  personal  form  is  a  hope  upon  which  multi- 
:iKies  of  Christians  have  vainly  fed  their  longings,  quite  apart 
fiviu  aU  higher  relationships  to  his  eternal  Sonship.     Our  rela- 
tions to  Christ,  in  the  future  life,  are  to  be  relations  to  God  in 
Christ,  and  never  to  the  Jesus  in  Christ     Christ,  the  divine 
part,  will  remain,  but  Jesus,  the  human  part,  will  be  made  sub- 
ject or  taken  away,  because  all  that  he  could  do  for  us  in  the 
revelation  of  God  is  dona     But  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  true  conception  which  has  its  blessedness  in  Jesus, 
because  it  meets  God  in  him,  and  is  specially  drawn  to  his 
humanity,  because  it  even  finds  the  fullness  of  God  bowed  low 
in  his  person.     Therefore,  when  the  ransomed  believer  comes 
to  heaven  and  wanders  through  the  golden  streets  and  finds  no 
Jesus  there,  dreary  and  dry  would  heaven  itself  become. 

**  Ah  I  but  you  shortly  catoh  a  note  that  is  mufiic  indeed,  a  strain  that  has  been 
a  long  time  wonted  in  your  heart — "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb," — *'  The  Lamb  that  was 
slain," — "for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  Qod  by  thy  blood."  And  who  is  this  but 
him  that  you  seek  ?  Surely  he  is  somewhere  here,  and  this  is  somehow  he.  You 
missed  him,  perchance,  because  you  were  looking  down  too  low  for  him,  out  of  the 
range  of  deity,  to  find  him ;  whereas  you  now  find  him  throned  in  Qod,  hymned  in 
God,  as  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Fatiier — and  yet  he  is  somehow  Son  of  Mary 
still,  even  as  he  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  Whereupon  as  you  seek  farther,  you 
begin  to  see  that  the  humanly  mortal,  the  humble  and  poor  Christ,  dusted  with 
sore  foot-travel,  as  on  his  way  up  from  Gkdilee,  is  in  fact  the  everlasting  Son,  as  in 
Trinity,  and  took  his  mortal  guise  only  for  a  day,  that  he  might  prove  his  gentle 
condescensions  and  draw  us  in  the  level  of  brotherhood.  And  then,  ascending  to 
the  F^ither,  and  the  glory  that  he  had  with  him  before  the  world  was,  you  have  it 
as  your  liberty  to  possess  him  still  as  charactered  in  his  mortality,  to  hall  him  as 
the  Lamb,  or  behold  him  as  the  mortal  brother,  and  see,  in  fact,  the  whole  Christ 
fueling  in  him,  such  as  he  was  to  you  when  he  was  with  you  below. 

Our  conclusion  then  is  that  the  pre-incamate  Son  of  the  Father  is  the  incarnate 
Son  of  Mary ;  the  same  that  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  with  men,  bore  his  mortal 
poverty,  wept  his  mortal  tears,  and  died,  for  men,  to  be  the  propitiation  for  their 
sins.  Only  he  is  now  made  subject ;  which  means  that  he  returns  into  Grod  where 
he  belongs  and  is  duly  glorified.  How  else  should  it  be  with  him  ?  Of  course  he 
would  not  stay  incarnate  forever.  He  is  not  here  as  being  mortgaged  forever  to 
himiiliation.  He  came  into  his  mortal  work  that  he  might  be  made  subject  when 
his  work  is  done ;  which  being  made  subject  only  means  that  he  is  entered  back 
into  God  and  the  ascendancy  that  belongs  to  him  as  the  all  in  all." 
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Here  is  the  outline  of  the  thought  It  might  be  filled  up  by 
showing  that  the  root  of  what  Dr.  Bushnell  considers  to  be  the 
wrong  theol<^7  on  this  point  lies  in  the  iact  that  the  incarnate 
person  includes  a  human  souL  Christ,  as  being  incarnate,  has 
"  two  natnres  and  one  person,"  but  when  we  come  to  analyze 
the  human-nature  part,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  had 
according  to  the  old  confession,  '^  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable 
8ouL**  What  is  to  be  done  with  that  "  man-soul"  of  Christ  after 
death?  There  is  no  need  of  it  The  Scriptures  say:  "The 
Word  was  made  flesh."  The  Word  itself  became  the  absorbing 
principle,  the  man  of  the  incarnate  person — the  soul  or  nature 
that  was  developed  in  the  in&nt,  the  youth,  the  man.  The 
human  soul  need  not  stand  in  the  way  hereafter,  as  it  has  no 
existence  in  &ct  The  truth  that  there  is  an  essential  human 
element  in  God's  nature,  that  he  has  an  anthropoidal  nature 
into  whose  image  we  ourselves  are  made,  meets  the  difficulties 
of  Christ's  mortal  humanity  being  removed  at  death.  And, 
too,  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  we  may  ever  behold  God,  here 
or  hereafter,  except  by  the  eye  ot  faith.  It  will  not  be  by  sight 
even  thera 

"  0  wiuit  Terelatioiis  of  Ohrist  come  to  us  even  here — greater  by  a  thoasand 
timeB  than  the  mere  eye-beholders  of  the  Son  of  Mary  ever  saw,  when  he  walked 
the  earth.  How  much  greater  then  are  to  come,  when  the  vision  of  our  faith  is 
porged,  as  it  wiU  be.  Oh,  if  we  could  stop  our  singing  "  Wlien  faith  and  hope 
duH  oeaae,"  and  begin  to  sing,  "Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three," 
into  what  more  glorious,  more  inspiriting  atmosphere  should  we  be  lifted  I  And 
God  forbid  our  ever  passing  to  any  other  world  Where  faith,  the  grandest  of  all 
hoBsn  powers,  has  nothing  any  more  to  do." 

By  this  new  view,  the  preacher  says,  the  Christian  "  will 
have  his  religious  ideas  concentrated  more  and  more  about 
Christ  He  will  discover  a  new  glory  in  Christ,  and  conquer  a 
new  stability  centered  everlastingly  in  him." 

This  doubtless  will  shock  the  fond  sacred  hope  of  many 
humble  believers.  If  the  doctrine  is  true,  they  can  no  longer 
sing: 

*'  Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast; 
But  sweeter  far  thy  face  to  see 
And  in  thy  presence  rest." 

Yet  has  this  sermon  added  nothing  to  religious  thought  ?     May 
not  this  view  be  the  true  one,  and  if   true  should  it  not  be 
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known  ?  A  hundred  difficulties  arise  to  it,  but  many  are  set- 
tled by  it  The  complex  nature  of  Christ  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  most  abstruse  questions  of  theology.  The  view  inculcated 
involyes  the  whole  question  of  the  Besurrection,  and  many 
such  weighty  questions ;  but  it  is  a  fresh  study  in  divine  truth ; 
it  enlarges  theological  knowledge.  A  theology  is. worthless 
which  is  put  on  like  a  coat  It  should  be  wrought  out  by 
every  man's  own  thinking  and  experience  in  the  study  of  the 
Word  under  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit 

We  do  not  say  what  we  have  said  in  commendation  of  this 
eloquent  discourse  because  we  believe  it — ^we  do  not  With- 
out attempting  to  discuss  it  here,  we  think  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  passibility  of  the  divine  nature  involves  most  serious  and 
as  yet  unresolved  difficulties.  Where  coidd  we  go  for  a  firm 
foundation  of  peace  except  to  the  abiding  source  of  peace 
and  joy  ?  There  would  be  nothing  left  to  stand  upon  if  there 
were  no  unchangeable  rock  of  blessedness  in  the  nature  of  God, 
and  of  Christ 

As  to  the  denial  of  a  human  soul  in  the  person  of  Christ,  it 
seems  to  be  a  denial  of  Christ's  proper  and  full  humanity. 
"  Jesus  wept,"  does  not  this  involve  the  necessity  of  a  human 
soul  in  a  human  body  ?  Did  the  divine  spirit  weep  out  of 
human  eyes?  Were  the  moral  and  affectional  sensibilities 
that  were  so  strongly  moved  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  and  whose 
agitation  implies  the  finiteness  and  limitations  of  human  nature 
— were  these  the  attributes  of  the  divine  or  the  human  part  of 
our  Lord's  nature  ?  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  God  is  a 
rock  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  being  of  hard  immobility  like  a 
very  rock,  that  he  has  no  feeling,  that  he  is  not  moved  by  every 
emotion  that  the  purest  spirit  is  capable  of  feeling.  But  Dr. 
Bushnell's  thought  is  a  great  thought — one  of  stupendous  mag- 
nitude and  pathoa  It  may  be  true.  It  is  at  all  events  as  fair 
a  subject  of  reverent  speculation  as  any  other  in  theology. 

We  do  not  leave  room  to  speak  with  particularity  of  the 
other  discourses.  There  is  in  them,  or  most  of  them,  "  reason, 
health,  and  everlasting  robustness."  As  in  the  sermon  on 
Amusements,  they  appeal  to  the  higher  principles  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  faith.  They  are  large  and  frea  They  are  Chris- 
tianly  rational  and  sound  even  if  they  have  occasionally  an 
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air  of  strangeness  and  heterodoxy,  as  in  the  discourse  on  ''  The 
outside  saints,"  which  is  directed  against  the  unfair  and  un- 
flcriptural  use  of  the  argument  to  excite  interest  in  the  foreign 
missionary  work,  that  every  man  ignorant  of  Christ  must 
necessarily  everlastingly  perish ;  but  it  gives  room  to  the  pos* 
sibility  of  the  acceptable  exercise  of  a  natural  faith  in  pagan 
minds  acting  up  to  the  light  they  have,  and  thus  bringing 
themselves  into  a  receptive  state — ^which  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  most  hopeful  feature  in  missionary  efforts  among  the 
heathen.  These  sermons,  it  is  true,  are  not  in  the  regular  line 
of  things.  They  do  not  belong  to  that  comfortable  class  of 
which  the  poet  speaks,  ^'  Dullness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine." 
The  most  eloquent  sermon  in  the  book,  we  think,  is  that 
entitled  '^  The  Coronation  of  the  Lamb,"  upon  the  text,  "  The 
Throne  of  Grod  and  the  Lamb,"  Rev.  ii,  1.  It  pursues  some- 
thing of  a  similar  track,  theologically,  to  the  sermon  which  has 
been  just  noticed  at  length,  although  its  opening  sentence  is  not 
prophetic  of  the  high  elements  of  adoration  and  faith  with  which 
it  abounds : — '*  Begarding  here  the  mere  grammar  of  words,  we 
have  a  partnership  deity  represented."  The  object  of  the 
sermon  is  to  show  '*  how  a  lamb  becomes  the  Lamb  ;"  a  very 
bumble,  common  name,  the  highest  of  all  proper  names; 
climbing  up  through  long  reaches  of  history,  unto  the  throne 
itself  of  God."  But  we  cannot  enter  into  this  discourse,  which, 
be  it  true  or  erroneous  in  its  doctrine,  is  a  most  interesting  view 
of  the  being  of  God,  arouses  enthusiasm  in  divine  themes, 
teaches  something  fresh  in  the  ever-new  truth  of  God,  and  helps 
students  of  true  theology.  Dr.  Bushnell  merits  the  name  of  a 
great  preacher,  because  he  does,  what  few  men  do,  projects  into 
our  minds  new  and  great  thoughts,  and  thus  really  aids  us  in 
our  spiritual  natures  and  in  our  seeking  after  higher  truth. 
In'this  discourse  there  is  noticeable  that  marked  quality  of  the 
preacher  to  express  his  view  in  a  single  sentence  which  is 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  vivid,  collecting  it  and  bring- 
ing  it  before  us  in  one  lightning-flash  of  expression.  Thus 
he  says :  ''  The  Lambhood-nature  in  God  dominates  all  other 
nature  in  him  besides."  And  in  carrying  out  this  thought 
come  those  bold,  penetrating,  passionate  expressions,  that  con- 
stitute this  a  great  sermon.     "  We  mean  that  God's  nature  is 
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so  far  relational  to  redemption,  that  his  glorious  passibilities 
are  bleeding  always  into  the  bosom  of  eviL"  ^'The  Lamb 
assumes  to  go  through  souls  with  a  lustra!  and  transforming 
power,  from  his  passion.  Therefore,  behold,  behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ! "  "  Yet  in 
Christ  there  is  a  godly  or  rather  lambly  sorrow,  tender  as  the 
dews  of  the  morning,  and  liquidly  vital  as  they ;  there  is  a 
bleeding  out  of  God's  own  sensibility  on  the  rock  no  mortal  per- 
suasion could  melt,  which  is  his  inevitably  dissolving  baptism} 
and  from  out  of  this  our  repentances  run  clear,  even  as  the 
brooks  run  out  from  their  springs."  "  It  does  not  require  force 
in  such  a  case  to  break  the  chain  of  causes ;  any  drop  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  any  tenderest  touch,  that  is,  of  God's 
sorrowing  life  and  feeling,  is  enough.  Why,  the  very  joints  of 
the  rocks — did  they  not  break  open  when  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  fell  on  their  faces?  And  when  that  lambly  power  gets 
entered  into  any  bosom  of  transgression,  what  shall  we  see  but 
that  all  the  retributive  laws  of  all  the  worlds  crowding  in  can 
no  longer  hold  him  fast,  or  keep  him  back  from  his  liberty." 

In  the  sermon  entitled  "  The  dissolving  of  doubts,"  which 
was  preached  in  Yale  College  Chapel,  there  is  an  interesting 
passage  of  autobiographical  religious  experience  which  lends 
value  to  an  otherwise  valuable  discourse,  that  should  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  every  thoughtful  young  man  of  an  independent, 
sceptical  turn  of  mind.  There  is  something  piquant  in  the 
very  text  of  this  sermon,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  preacher ; 
for  he  either  selects  a  fresh  text  or  draws  a  quaint  and  original 
subject  from  a  familiar  text.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  classic  phrase 
"  individuality  is  unspeakable,  "—is  untransferable—but  younger 
preachers  might  here  gain  a  hint  as  to  legitimate  power  and 
attraction  in  sermonizing.  Indeed,  in  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
Dr.  Bushnell  should  be  studied  by  young  preachers.  He  is  a 
reverent,  though  by  no  means  slavish,  interpreter.  He  honors 
the  Word  He  draws  his  themb  generally  from  it  He  returns 
humbly  and  gladly  to  it  fi*om  his  most  erratic  flights.  Although 
a  preacher  of  topical  sermons,  he  conforms  his  subject  to  the 
mould  and  real  unity  of  the  Scriptural  passage ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  so  bold  a  genius  has  suffered  himself  to  be  more 
gently  and  implicitly  led  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  his  teach- 
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ings,  while  at  the  same  time  he  looks  upon  the  external  revela- 
tion as  a  guide  into  the  internal,  into  the  very  marrow  and  life 
of  the  truth. 

Dr.  Bushnell  is  no  puny  fastidious  soul ;  there  is  a  kind 
of  Luther-like  audaciousness  at  times  in  the  treatment  of 
divine  themes ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  man  whose  emotions 
are  under  control ;  he  is  eminently  an  intellectual  preacher ; 
so  that  when  speaking  of  Christ  it  is  said,  '^Had  he  been 
chloroformed  and  laid  by  these  thirty-three  years,  he  would  be 
as  far  one  in  all  that  constitutes  character,"  we  confess  to  an 
unpleasant  sensation,  because  the  expression  seems  to  be  a 
deliberate  one.  The  ground-tone,  we  think,  of  every  sermon 
should  be  a  reverential  one  without  losing  its  freedom,  and  it 
should  in  no  portion  of  it  run  into  irreverence,  or  even  ill-taste, 
because  it  forms  a  part  of  the  worship  of  God. 

Samson  did  not  need  the  weapons  of  the  Philistines.  Dr. 
Bushnell  is  so  strong  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity 
for  his  employing  words  that  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  true 
English  words ;  and  the  time  gained  in  such  telegraphic  brevi- 
ties as  "dumbed,"  "infinited,"  " Christed,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  shock  given  to  well-regulated  minds. 

Dr.  BushneH's  style  is  not  classic — ^that  we  would  not  find 
fiiult  with,  for  there  are  higher  qualities  than  classical  purity — 
but  where  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  style  runs  into  strained 
abnormal  expressions  which  look  more  odd  to  the  calm  reader 
than  to  the  aroused  author  striving  to  utter  a  forcible  thought  in 
the  most  energetic  way,  surely  no  authority,  however  great,  can 
defend  it  The  English  language  has  resources  which  are  equal 
to  the  most  violent  call  upon  it  Yet  how  much  more  often 
are  we  reminded,  all  through  Dr.  Bushneirs  sermons,  of  the 
nervous  strength  of  the  older  English  writers  like  Fuller  and 
Bishop  Andrews,  whose  words  sometimes  fairly  bend  and  crack 
under  their  weight  of  meaning. 

Whatever  language  a  strong  man  uses  that  language  becomes 
his  own,  fits  him,  looks  like  him,  is  the  garment  of  his  mind, 
is  luminous  with  the  shining  of  his  spirit  in  it,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
looms  colossal  through  his  ponderous  and  vapory  Latin-English, 
and  Swift  gleams  malignant  across  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
his  translucent  prose,  and  Carlyle  utters  himself  in  the  jagged, 
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abrupt  thunder-claps  of  bis  harsh  Olympian  speech.  This  grand 
quality  of  individuality  no  writer  of  the  day  possesses  beyond 
Dr.  BushnelL  His  style  is  open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  his  own. 
It  is  Hercules'  lion*skin  and  must  be  treated  with  caution  and 
respect,  for  to  touch  his  language  is  to  touch  him.  The  pic- 
turesque strength  of  his  words  gives  a  sort  of  Homeric  vigor 
to  them.  He  seems  sometimes  to  dig  up  a  word  like  a  big 
unhewn  rock  out  of  the  ground.  He  uses  what  comes  best  to 
his  hand,  and  what  will  do  the  most  damage,  let  it  be  the 
homeliest  and  roughest,  or  sharpest  and  most  scientific  phrase. 
Such  a  sentence  as  the  following  is  thoroughly  Bushnellian : — 
<<  Terrors  and  reproofs,  let  fall  thumping  on  the  world  out  of 
abstract  de\ty,  do  not  come  in  power.  They  sufficiently  impress 
only  when  they  speak  out  of  a  mind  that  feels,  or  that  is  visibly 
bathed  in  sympathy  and  sorrow.  Who  but  Christ  ever  gave 
us  any  vital  impression  of  God's  hatred  to  sin?" 

We  feel  that  we  have  not  as  yet  touched  upon  the  higher  or 
the  very  highest  qualities  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  preaching,  and  these 
are  indeed  more  inner  and  spiritual,  belonging  to  the  inmost 
nature  and  theoiy  of  his  preaching.  They  are  connected  with 
his  views  of  the  spiritual  source  and  force  of  words.  They  are 
connected  with  his  whole  theory  of  Christ's  spiritual  control  of 
the  preacher's  very  being,  will,  thoughts  and  modes  of  expression 
and  impression.  They  look  beyond  the  mere  outer  qualities  of 
language.  They  draw  from  those  hidden  inspirational  foun- 
tains that  issue  &om  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  faith  in  that  great 
irruption,  or  inundation,  of  the  divine  upon  the  human,  in  the 
incarnation  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  vivify,  spiritualize, 
and  deify  the  human  souL  He  bases  himself  profoundly  in  the 
spiritual  truth,  and  for  this  reason  rises  the  higher.  He  is  like 
a  great  mountain  whose  sides  are  clad  with  green  fields  on  which 
all  that  is  wholesome  and  gladsome  grows — for  there  is  nothing 
more  sensible  and  devoid  of  asceticism  than  his  views  of  life — 
but  its  lonely  summit  is  lost  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The 
preacher  of  the  Plymouth  pulpit  is  like  a  bounteous  river  which 
flows  along  the  lower  levels  of  human  nature  and  carries  with 
it  the  freightage  of  human  hopes,  doubts,  joys,  and  sorrows 
One  is  distinguished  for  majestic  altitude  of  thought,  the  other 
for  splendid  breadth  of  sympathy.  One  sees  humanity  in 
divinity,  the  other  divinity  in  humanity. 
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What  is  the  hope  of  the  American  pulpit,  as  represented  by 
these  the  two  greatest  living  exponents  of  it?  This  is  a  deeply 
interesting  question.  In  some  respects  the  prospect  is  very 
bright,  in  others  not  so  bright  Such  great  preachers  bring 
into  the  Christian  pulpit  new  freedom,  nature,  rationality,  com- 
mon sense,  and  common  interest,  genial  hope  and  breadth  of 
religious  views,  culture,  and  relief  from  narrow  intolerance  and 
oppression  in  religious  things. 

But  in  addition  to  the  loftiest  thought  and  the  freest  sym- 
pathy, to  the  most  scientific  intelligence  and  hospitality  to 
general  ideas  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  there  should 
be  more  of  clear,  primitive,  simple  faith  in  the  divine  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  confidence  in  the  attractions  of  the  cross 
upon  the  heart  In  American  preaching  we  lack  what  the  best 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  preachers  have — unction.  There 
is  a  marvelous  d^ree  of  keen  intellectual  power  among  us,  but 
little  of  Pauline  spiritual  sensibility.  Very  few  American 
preachers,  although  their  sermons  excel  English  and  European 
sermons  in  solid  substance  of  thought,  and  although  they 
sometimes  utter  moving,  piercing,  and  passionate  words,  have 
the  ability  to  move  others,  because,  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
they  almost  utterly  lack  the  first  quality  of  moving  others — 
feeling. 
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Abticlb  VI.— casuistry. 

Systematic  casuistry  is  properly  but  the  application  of  ethi- 
cal principles  to  particular  instances  of  duty.  If  moral  science 
be  distributed,  as  it  has  been  by  able  writers,  into  two  parts, 
speculative  and  practical, — the  theory  of  morals  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  morals  to  practice, — casuistry  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  latter  department  But  casuistry,  like 
astrology,  has  come  to  signify  to  most  minds  at  the  present 
time  something  very  different  from  a  scientific  treatise  on  prac- 
tical morality.  By  many,  perhaps  most,  it  would  now  be 
defined  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Le  Feore,  the  preceptor 
of  Louis  Xin,  who  called  it  "  the  art  of  quibbling  with  God ;" 
or  perhaps  as  the  art  of  mystifying  for  the  sake  of  ensnaring 
weak  consciences.  From  the  diligent  cultivation  of  this  depart- 
ment of  science  under  the  name  of  Theohgia  Moralis  by  the 
Jesuits,  casuistry  has  become  almost  synonymous  with  Jesuit- 
ism, in  the  offensive  sense  of  that  term.  The  radical  vice  in 
their  systems  that  have  been  elaborated  with  so  much  diligence 
and  taught  so  assiduously  in  their  schools  for  training  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood,  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
wrought  out  in  the  interest  of  the  confessional.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  the  authors  and  teachers  of  moral  theology, 
in  its  practical  applications,  seem  to  have  been  governed  by  a 
single  aim  to  give  to  the  confessional  lordship  over  the  con- 
science. By  multiplying  moral  distinctions  in  kind  and  degree, 
almost  endlessly  in  application  to  concrete  instances  of  duty, 
adepts  in  this  kind  of  moral  theology  were  able,  under  that 
most  convenient  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial  sin,  to  lead 
unsuspecting  penitents  to  acknowledgments  of  any  degree  of 
guilt,  or  to  dismiss  the  grossest  offenders  with  consciences  dis- 
burdened fix)m  all  sense  of  wrong.  Vice,  falsehood,  robbery, 
murder,  could  find  an  excuse  somewhere  in  ignorance,  in  the 
severity  of  the  temptation,  in  some  compulsion,  in  some  right- 
eous end  intended,  or  some  good  resulting,  or  if  not  otherwise, 
could  be  shielded  against  the  penal  consequences  of  mortal  sin 
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under  the  sheltering  wing  of  that  marvelous  doctrine  of  casu- 
istical refinement — probabilism.  The  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits 
indeed  seems  to  have  culminated  in  the  multiplicity  and  sub- 
tlety of  the  distinctions  elaborated  in  this  department  of  its 
teaching.  It  was  the  part  upon  which  Pascal  in  his  Provincial 
Letters  struck  his  most  effective  blows  of  argument  and  ridi- 
cule. As  such  culmination  of  the  practical  moral  theology  of 
the  Jesuits  and  also  as  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  important  theological  controversies  of  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, as  well  as  for  its  relations  to  our  subject,  it  seems  to 
demand  from  us  something  more  than  this  mere  incidental 
mention. 

The  original  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilism,  so-called, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  sentiment  uttered  by  the  Spanish  Domini- 
can Bartholomew  de  Medina,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sum- 
ma  TTieologice  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  the  effect  that  an  opin- 
ion is  lawful  if  probable,  although  its  opposite  is  more  proba- 
ble. It  was  Vasquez,  a  noted  Jesuit,  however,  who  first  form- 
aUy  advocated  the  doctrine  of  probabilism  as  applied  to  moral- 
ity, that  if  an  act  has  a  probable  support,  it  is  lawful  This 
probable  support  may  be  fix)m  one's  own  reason  or  from  the 
authority  of  others. 

The  doctrine  was  elaborated  with  the  most  refined  subtlety 
of  Ic^c  to  the  extreme  of  licensa  Pascal  quotes  the  follow- 
ing language  of  Layman,  one  of  the  leading  Jesuit  moralists, 
in  which  he  is  expressly  supported  by  high  authority:  "A 
teacher,  being  consulted,  may  give  counsel  not  only  probable  in 
his  own  opinion,  but  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  if  it  is 
esteemed  probable  by  others,  when  this  counsel  contrary  to  his 
own  happens  to  be  more  favorable  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
person  who  consults  him, — si  forte  et  iUi  favorabilior  seu  eooopta- 
tior  siL  But  I  say  further,  that  he  will  not  transgress  reason  if 
he  give  to  those  who  consult  him  counsel  held  as  probable  by 
any  learned  man,  when  even  he  is  himself  assured  that  it  is 
absolutely  false." 

The  batteries  of  the  Port  Royalists  under  the  lead  of  Amauld 
and  Pascal,  irresistible  as  they  were,  did  not  utterly  destroy 
this  doctrine,  so  convenient  for  confessional  uses.  A  contro- 
versy sprang  up  between  the  Probabilists  and  the  Probabilior- 
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ists,  who  held  that  only  the  more  probable  opinion  could  be 
safely  followed  in  morals,  which  raged  furiously  and  long.    So 
late  as  1747,  nearly  a  century  after  Pascal  published  his  first 
Provincial  Letter,  which  was  early  in  1656,  we  find  the  system 
presented  in  all  the  formal  exactness  and  completeness  of  math- 
ematical science,  with  a  formidable  array  of  forty-nine  defini- 
tions, seventeen  axioms,  twenty-nine  suppositions,  besides  pos- 
tulates, propositions,  corollaries,  and  scholia,  in  a  work  entitled 
Probabtlismua  methodo  maAematica  demonstratus  auctore  Patre 
Pithanophih,     The  work  was  first  published  anonymously,  and 
although  printed  in  Pavia,  was  announced  as  from  Lyons.    Con- 
troversy followed,  in  which  the  author,  however,  took  no  part 
In  this  treatise  the  Probable  is  defined  as  that  which  rests  on 
solid  and  large  foundation.     The  first  proposition,  expressed  in 
the  technicalities  of  the  treatise,  is  explained  in  a  scholium  to 
mean  this ; — ^that  he  is  equally  safe  in  conscience  who  follows 
the  probable  on  the  side  of  liberty,  as  he  who  follows  the  equally 
probable  on  the  side  of  law ;  or  the  more  probable,  whether 
absolute  or  relative,  whether  on  the  side  of  liberty  or  of  law ; 
nor  is  he  so  much  less  safe  in  so  far  as  he  heeds  the  considera- 
tion of  probability.     From  this  proposition,  with  its  formal 
demonstration,  the  following  corollaries,  with  others,  are  de- 
duced;— ^that  it  does  not  concern  the  safety  of  conscience, 
whether  the  probability  is  greater  or  less;   and  that  all  the 
opinions  on  morals  of  any  classic  school  whatever  are  of  the 
highest  degree  of  safety,  because  they  are  probable. 

We  may  easily  conjecture  what  would  be  the  legitimate  char- 
acter of  a  confessional  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  such  princi- 
ples, and  what  the  character  of  the  Jesuitical  morality  thus 
authoritatively  inculcated.  Especially  is  to  be  noted  in  esti- 
mating the  Jesuitical  influence  of  such  teaching  the  &ct  that 
the  whole  system  was  directed  toward  determining  what  was 
not  wrong.  The  positive  inculcation  of  morality  was  wholly 
aside  from  the  aim  of  the  system.  Moreover,  it  was  especially 
wrought  out  to  shield  the  penitent  and  mitigate  or  wholly 
remove  the  guilt  of  his  act  Everything  is  lawful  which  is  not 
prohibited ;  and  nothing  is  prohibited  which  is  probable,  that 
is,  which  rests  on  some  solid  and  lai^e  foundation,  and  the 
opinion  of  any  eminent  moralist  is  a  sufficiently  solid  and  large 
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foundation,  and  even  some  conviction,  or  feeling,  or  design  in 
the  doer  himself  that  could  be  assigned  as  the  ground  of  the 
action ;  these  two  principles  could  readily  be  made  to  justify 
any  act  whatever.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  elaboration  of 
these  principles  was  the  proper  and  natural  outgrowth  and 
expression  of  the  practice  of  the  church  and  of  the  age,  and 
that  accordingly  the  practice  must  have  outrun  in  license  and 
ethical  laxness  the  doctrine  of  the  books  and  of  the  schools  of 
theology,  we  shall  not  be  very  incredulous  in  regard  to  the 
debasement  and  corruption  of  piety  and  morals  which  pro- 
'  voked  the  zeal  of  the  pure-minded  Pascal  and  his  coadjutors  of 
Port  Royal 

It  will  conduce  to  our  object  to  take  one  more  view  of  the 
outworking  of  the  moral  theology  of  the  Jesuit&  In  a  little 
posthumous  work  published  in  1840,  8uj)eriorum  permiaau^  of 
John  Baptist  Faure,  of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  pronounced 
"the  most  distinguished  theologian  of  his  age,"  we  find  four 
casuistical  questions  resolved  with  great  learning  and  intellect- 
ual ability.  The  first  of  these  questions  is :  "  whether  a  prob- 
able opinion  concerning  the  present  fitness  [to  receive  absolu- 
tion] of  a  penitent  is  sufficient,  or  is  it  necessary  rather  that  the 
confessor  have  an  opinion  morally  certain."  To  this  the  author 
replies :  "It  is  approved  that  a  probable  opinion  suffice."  The 
second  question  is :  "  How  may  the  priest  form  this  probable 
opinion  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  penitent  ?  "  In  reply  to 
this  question  he  gives  the  teaching  of  Suarez  and  the  old  theo- 
logians, that  the  priest  "  must  .trust  the  declarations  of  the  pen- 
itent as  to  his  own  fitness,"  averring  that  this  rule  was  held  in 
the  light  of  an  axiom  by  the  old  authorities.  The  third  and 
fourth  questions  respect  habitual  delinquents  and  backsliders, 
and  inquire  "  whether  it  is  safer  for  the  sacredness  of  the  sacra- 
ment, the  benefit  of  the  penitent,  and  the  safety  of  the  confess- 
or's conscience  alike,  to  impart  absolution  to  the  penitent,  when 
gravely  and  seriously  affirming  his  fitness,  or  to  deny  or  to 
defer  it"  After  a  long  and  learned  discussion,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  theologians  and  doctors  that 
"the  confessor  is  bound  under  heavy  sanction  of  guilt  to 
absolve  the  confessing  penitent" 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  still  further  exemplifying  the  method 
of  these  systems  of  mond  theology,  in  its  practical  department, 
as  we  find  it  in  one  of  the  most  authoritative  teachers  among 
the  Jesuits — Hermann  Bosembaum,  1619-1668.  We  shall 
take  an  extract  almost  at  random.  It  happens^  howcTer,  to 
have  some  pertinence  to  current  events^  ELaving  treated  in  his 
first  book  of  the  Bule  of  Human  Actions,  which  rule  he  dis- 
tinguishes as  internal  or  conscience,  and  external  or  law,  and  in 
his  second  book  of  the  Bules  of  the  Theological  virtues— Faith, 
Hope,  Charity — he  proceeds  ia  his  third  book  to  treat  of  the 
precepts  of  the  decalogue  and  of  the  church,  and  having  dis- 
tinguished two  sins  against  the  first  commandment  of  the  dec- 
alogue— superstition  and  irreligion,  in  the  second  chapter  he 
takes  up  the  second — irreligion,  "  Irreligion,'*  he  says,  "  which 
is  opposed  to  religion  by  defect,  either  tends  directly  to  irrev- 
erence toward  God,  and  is  either  tempting  God  or  perjury,  or 
only  tends  to  irreverence  toward  sacred  things,  and  is  either 
sacrilege  or  simony.''  The  first  question  is:  ^^What  is  tempt- 
ing God?"  To  this  the  answer  is:  ^'Tempting  God  is  any 
word  or  deed  by  which  any  one  explores  whether  God  is 
mighty,  wise,  merciful,  or  has  any  other  perfection.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  to  wit,  either  formal,  when  any  one,  expressly  ques- 
tioning any  perfection  of  God,  desires  to  make  trial  of  it,  as  if 
one  should  seek  a  miracle  by  which  it  should  be  shown  that 
the  Catholic  faith  is  true,  or  should  throw  himself  from  a  tower, 
to  try  whether  God  is  merciful,  by  saving  him  from  harm ;  or 
is  implicit  and  interpretative,  when  one,  although  he  does  not 
expressly  intend  to  tempt  God,  yet  seeks  or  does  that  which  of 
its  own  nature  seems  to  look  in  that  direction,  as  if  one  should 
expose  himself  to  danger,  from  which  he  can  either  in  no  way 
or  scarcely  be  saved  but  by  miracle,  or  if,  omitting  the  natural 
means,  he  should  expect  the  effect  from  God  alone,  for  exam- 
ple, if  he  should  in  a  mortal  disease  reject  medicine,  and  hope 
for  recovery  from  God ;  or  if  without  necessity  and  occasion,  an 
illiterate  man,  without  preparation,  shall  attempt  to  preach, 
expecting  Gt:>d  to  suggest  thoughts  to  himu"  From  this  answer 
the  confessor  might  conclude  that  *^  the  formal  tempting  God  is 
mortal  sin  of  its  own  kind,  in  whatever  subject  or  material. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  involves  a  doubt  respecting  the  peifec- 
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tions  of  Ood,  which  results  in  grave  contempt  of  God,  in  too 
curiouslj  dealing  with  God  as  with  a  juggler." 

Interpretative  tempting  of  God  is  "only  a  venial  sin,  on 
aooount  of  incompleteness  of  action,  of  ignorance,  inconsidera- 
tion,  or  diminutiveness  of  danger.  Indeed  it  is  often  no  sin  at 
all,  when,  for  instance,  there  is  proper  occasion,  as  divine 
impulse,  necessity,  or  pious  utility.'' 

From  these  glances,  however  slight  and  partial,  at  systematic 
casuistry  in  the  hands  of  Jesuit  doctors  of  theology,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  were  grounds  sufficient  to  render  it  offensive  to 
the  Christian  moralist,  which  were  not  necessarily  inherent  in 
a  proper  and  legitimate  science  of  practical  ethics.  Its  imme- 
diate purpose  and  end  was  to  guide  the  conscience  of  the  con- 
fessor, not  to  resolve  cases  of  doubt  in  common  morality.  The 
system  being  wrought  out  thus  directly  and  expressly  in  the 
mere  interest  of  the  confessional,  was  of  necessity  partial ;  at 
least  could  not  be  accepted  but  with  peril  to  troth  and  purity 
for  general  morality.  It  assumed  rather  than  investigated 
ethical  rules ;  and  then  on  this  assumption  inquired  what  it  was 
safe  for  the  confessor  to  do  when  any  of  these  rules  claimed 
vindication  before  his  tribunal  The  probabilistic  controversy, 
which  was  the  Intimate  fruit  of  the  system,  showed  that  its 
governing  principle,  the  security  of  the  confessional,  worked 
almost  of  necessity  in  the  interest  of  license.  It  sought  not 
what  ia  purely  moral  and  right,  but  what  is  not  positively  and 
unquestionably  wrong.  It  gave  the  benefit  of  all  doubt  to  the 
penitent  and  to  the  concrete  offense.  A  possible  supposition  off 
innocence  in  a  given  case,  whether  prompted  by  defect  of  evi- 
dence, by  mistake  of  aim,  by  tripping  but  honestly  intending 
spirit,  was  valid  ground  for  absolving  from  all  guilt  It  was 
thus  possible  under  it,  as  we  have  said,  to  acquit  of  any  vice  or 
crime  already  perpetrated  or  only  proposed ;  for  the  complica- 
tions of  human  life  do  not  admit  of  action  which  is  in  every 
aspect,  both  in  intent  and j  in  performance  and  results,  either 
spotlessly  pure  and  good  or  utterly  corrupt  and  evil.  It  made 
the  confessional  the  seat  of  temptation  to  the  worst  passions, 
as  it  enabled  it  to  shelter  the  execution  of  any  design  of  lust  or 
bate  under  the  cloak  of  virtue  and  pious  merit 
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As  a  system  of  applied  practical  ethics,  moreover,  its  method 
was  logically  vicious.  It  resolved  cases  of  concrete  duty  by 
de^nitions  ^nd  deductions  of  abstract  morality.  Thus  duties 
and  sins  are  defined  under  general  attributes,  and  then  specific 
actiona  are  enjoined  or  prohibited  according  as  they  possess  any 
of  these  characteristica  Not  only  is  the  essential  element  in 
morality,  the  conscience,  thus  excluded  from  view ;  but  further 
than  this,  as  concrete  actions  not  infrequently  possess  some 
characteristics  both  of  a  duty  and  of  a  sin,  the  same  act  may  be 
both  enjoined  and  prohibited.  Practical  morality  becomes  thus 
merely  a  system  of  conventional  practices  possessing  no  intrinsic 
attribute  of  right  or  wrong — ^mere  outward,  formal  observances 
of  arbitrary  rules,  or  a  play  of  fast  and  loose  with  weak  con- 
sciencea  For  illustration : — under  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  all 
servile  works  are  prohibited ;  that  is,  a  work  in  so  far  as  servile 
on  the  Sabbath  and,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bomisb 
doctors,  on  a  church  feast  day,  is  a  mortal  sin.  Servile  works 
are  defined  to  be  '*  such  as  are  concerned  about  some  external 
material,  and  are  either  mechanical  or  illiberal,  for  example, 
sewing,  building ;  or  require  only  labor  of  the  body  and  are 
wont  to  be  performed  only  by  operatives  and  servant&  Ita 
D  D  communiter — so  the  doctors  generally.  Whence  you 
[the  confessor]  may  resolve  that:  1,  it  is  impertinent  to  the 
consideration  of  a  servile  work  whether  it  is  done  for  gain  or 
for  recreation,  with  this  or  that  intention,  pious,  vain,  or  fouL 
2,  It  is  impertinent  also  to  this,  whether  it  is  done  with  fatigue 
and  labor  or  not,  whether  in  short  or  long  time,  etc,  for  none  of 
these  changes  the  nature  of  the  work.  8,  It  is  not  servile,  and 
therefore  not  prohibited,  to  sport,  to  dance,  to  play  on  musical 
instruments,  to  travel  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  or  by  carriage, 
or  by  ship,  wherefore,  also,  what  works  are  necessary  to  those 
are  lawful.  4,  Nor  is  it  servile  to  drive  beasts  of  burden  with- 
out a  load,  since  that  is  to  travel,  but  to  drive  beasts  or  carriages, 
or  move  vessels  loaded  with  goods  is  servile,  yet  if  such  journeys 
are  begun  before  a  feast  day,  a  continuation  of  them  is  allowed, 
either  by  reason  of  public  utility  or  of  the  loss  which  would 
otherwise  follow.  6,  Nor  is  it  servile,  whether  gratuitously  or 
for  reward,  to  teach,  to  study,  to  write,  to  transcribe,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  (whose  probable  opinion  is  referred  to)  even  to 
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paint)  although  to  grind  colors,  and  not  to  paint,  but  to  dye  aB 
to  color  clothes,  to  whiten  walls,  is  servile.  6,  Compositors  also 
is  printing  offices  may  be  excused  when  after  divine  service 
they  compose  a  n^lected  task ;  but  presswork  is  servila  7, 
Distilling  is  also  excused  when  without  fatigue  of  body  it  is 
done  rather  for  experiment  and  skill  than  as  a  pursuit  and  a 
trada  8,  Some  do  not  think  it  servile  to  hunt, 'to  practice  the 
military  art  or  swordsmanship,  or  to  fish,  at  least  in  streams 
for  the  sake  of  recreation  and  the  like,  but  fishing  should  be 
moderate  [!].  In  like  manner  some  excuse  girls  who  em- 
broider to  avoid  idlenesa'* 

It  is  very  obvious  from  this  example,  which  is  a  very  fair 
one,  from  the  system,  that  to  determine  duty  from  some  one 
attribute  that  may  characterize  an  action  without  reference  to 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  rules  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  con- 
science of  the  subject  of  duty  on  the  other,  is  altogether  and 
radically  vicious.  Its  legitimate  result  is  to  stumble  and  mis- 
tify  a  weak  conscience,  to  obliterate  moral  distinctions,  to  under- 
mine and  extirpate  all  practical  morality.  This  viciousness  in 
the  system  of  Jesuitical  practical  ethics  is  the  natural  product 
of  a  scholastic  logic,  a  logic  that  had  run  out  into  a  specious 
bnt  deceptive  excrescence  of  formalism,  as  applied  to  the  needs 
of  a  confessional  Like  the  logical  system  which  shaped  and 
fostered  it,  it  was  but  an  abuse ;  and  the  greater  the  evils  of  the 
abase,  so  great  in  each  case  we  may  lawfully  infer  may  be  the 
benefits  of  a  right  use.  We  can  wisely  take  lessons  from  Ihe 
errors  and  vices  of  the  past ;  and  gather  some  light  to  guide  us 
to  a  true  and  beneficent  system  of  applied  practical  morality. 
We  shall  not  be  deterred  from  using  a  name  which  has  been  so 
unhappily  associated.  We  shall  proc/ced  in  the  sequel  of  this 
Article  to  define  what  should  be  the  accepted  use  and  province 
of  a  true  Christian  casuistry,  and  to  indicate  its  characteristics 
and  leading  principles  and  uses. 

By  systematic  casuistry,  as  we  have  at  the  outset  indicated* 
ifl  to  be  understood  an  application  of  the  principles  of  morality 
to  particular  instances  of  duty.  It  assumes  these  principles  to 
be  settled  and  known.  Casuistry  does  not  define,  determine, 
or  classify  these  principles  or  rules  of  duty.    It  only  accepts 
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diem  from  ethical  science.  Its  ftiuction  is  simply  to  show  the 
^>plication  of  these  rules.  It  supposes  a  conscience  enlight- 
^led  in  the  principles  of  right,  and  honestly  bent  on  following 
them,  bat  unable  to  apply  them  to  its  especial  occasion.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that 
gpecific  rules  of  duty  leading  in  different  directions  come  into 
conflict ;  and  as  duty  is  ever  single,  a  selection  is  to  be  made 
as  to  which  rule  is  applicable  to  the  casa  Casuistry  may 
accordingly  be  more  narrowly  and  exactly  defined  as  the  reso- 
lution of  conscientious  doubt  in  cases  of  conflicting  rules.  Sys- 
tematic casuistry,  therefore,  properly  seeks  to  unfold  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  and  guide  in  resolving  conscientious 
doubt  thus  arising.  With  this  general  view  we  proceed  to 
wp&cMj  the  leading  characteristics  and  principles  of  systematic 
casuistry. 

L  The  field  of  catuiatry  is  precisely  hounded  by  the  occasion  of 
eonfliciing  rule. 

Two  particulars  demand  consideration  under  this  general 
statement  First,  casuistry  has  nothing  to  do  with  conflict  of 
duty.  In  truth  duty  is  necessarily  singla  It  is  the  action  of 
an  individual  will.  It  is,  as  such,  in  a  single  direction.  To 
suppose  its  movement  in  diverse  lines  is  absurd.  Duty  cannot 
be  double,  nor  move  at  the  same  time  diversely  in  obedience 
to  diverse  rules.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  literal  conflict  of 
duty.  Casuistry  will  do  a  just  service  to  perplexed  consciences 
amply  by  turning  their  view  away  from  this  absurdity,  and 
fixing  it  upon  the  real  thing  about  which  they  doubt  Con- 
flict of  duty  can  never  be  resolved,  for  it  never  exists.  And 
when  duty  is  settled  and  the  single  action  it  involves  is  done, 
conscience  need  never  be  disturbed  because  both  of  two  dis- 
cordant actions  were  not  performed.  Duty  lies  only  in  the 
line  of  one,  nor  can  any  evil  arising  when  one  of  two  diverging 
roads  has  been  entered,  be  remedied  by  a  vain  effort  to  drive 
the  will  along  the  other  at  the  same  tima  We  reiterate  this 
fundamental  truth,  underlying  all  casuistry,  that  rules  some- 
times conflict,  duties  never. 

Secondly,  casuistry  neither  ordains  nor  abrogates  rules  of 
duty.  Its  function  is  simply  to  apply  rules  which  it  assumes 
as  already  established.     The  weak  conscience  often  imposes 
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apon  itself,  and  throws  itself  into  mistake  and  evil  by  demand- 
ing that  positive  law  and  command  be  given  it  This  is  an 
easy  escape  and  very  tempting.  Only  tell  me  what  to  do,  it 
eries,  and  I  will  do ;  command,  and  I  will  obey.  **  The  law 
has  been  given,"  is  the  only  answer  that  casuistry  can  give, 
if  at  least  exception  be  made  of  the  occasional  requirements 
of  positive  authority.  Casuistry  can  only  interpret  and  apply 
what  is  already  ordained.  It  interprets  only  as  does  the  judge, 
by  indicating  the  branch  of  the  diverse  ramifications  of  the 
absolute  law  on  which  the  particular  case  depends;  it  only 
declares  which  of  the  multiform  utterances  of  the  one  law 
ordained  by  the  Supreme  authority  calls  at  the  particular  time 
to  action.  The  casuist  is  no  lawgiver.  Much  less  can  he  abro- 
gate law.  The  rule,  which,  as  he  resolves  the  doubt,  does  not 
apply  to  the  case,  is  not  thereby  abrogated.  Its  sanction  may 
stLQ  live  and  show  itself  in  the  penalty  which  it  visits  upon 
the  n^lect  to  obey  its  requirement  The  law  of  health  is  not 
abrogated  because  the  law  of  patriotism  coming  in  conflict  is 
followed,  requiring  exposure,  privation,  exhaustion,  toil.  Dis- 
ease, weakness,  suffering,  loss  of  life,  comes  to  the  patriot  sol- 
dier in  consequence  of  those  violations  which  he  freely  makes 
of  the  ordained  laws  of  health  and  life  in  order  to  obey  the 
higher  law  of  country.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  law  of  a 
parent  comes  in  contact  with  the  rule  of  a  city,  or  a  college,  or 
a  school,  the  necessitated  violation  of  the  one  rule  by  the  child 
in  obeying  the  other  does  not  at  all  destroy  the  life  of  the  first, 
for  its  penalty  may  be  rightfully  meted  out  in  fine  or  censure. 
It  is  the  part  of  true  manliness,  that  is,  of  a  virtuous  soul,  to 
accept  the  evil  which  comes  to  it  from  dutifully  crossing  a 
specific  ordinance  as  but  the  sacrifice  which  duty  often 
involves,  and  consequently  not  to  allow  itself  in  any  mur- 
muring against  what  may  have  been  a  righteous  and  obligatory 
administration  of  authority.  Most  commendable  was  the  mag* 
istrate  who  insisted  upon  paying  the  penalty  imposed  upon 
him  for  having  rapidly  driven  through  the  streets  of  a  city  in 
order  to  protect  an  interest  which  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to 
guard.  The  cords  of  authority  which  bind  the  conscience 
sometimes  draw  in  diverse  directions,  and  as  there  can  be 
motion  but  in  one  direction,  one  must  prevail,  but  the  other 
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only  gives,  does  not  necessarily  break.  The  weak  conscience, 
therefore,  whose  very  weakness  may  come  from  the  aversion 
to  all  rule,  must  not  conclude  that  because  a  true  casuistry, 
in  resolving  a  conflict  of  rule,  has  determined  duty  one  way, 
there  is  entire  absolution  from  all  conflicting  rule.  Under  the 
Mosaic  law,  he  who  had  made  a  vow  to  do  an  unlawful  thing, 
while  he  was  held  to  forbear  doing  the  prohibited  deed,  was 
not  absolved  from  the  law  of  his  vow. 

Casuistry  neither  makes  nor  unmakes  law.  Its  function  in 
r^ard  to  law  is  called  into  exercise  only  when  law  in  its  spe- 
cific demands  seems  to  come  in  conflict  with  itself;  and  then 
is  exercised  rather  on  the  relations  of  these  specific  demands  to 
one  another  and  to  the  one  law  which  is  ramified  in  and  through 
them.  Its  office  is  discharged  when  it  has  indicated  in  the 
light  of  these  relations  which  of  the  conflicting  demands  should 
reach  and  govern  the  action,  or  determine  the  duty  of  the  time. 

IL   Casuistry  addresses  itself  only  to  a  doubting  conscience. 

The  function  of  conscience  has  commonly  been  recognized  as 
threefold :  (1)  discriminative,  in  so  far  as  it  discerns  right  and 
wrong ;  (2)  mandatory,  in  so  far  as  it  presses  obligation ;  and  (3) 
judicial,  as  it  awards  praise  or  blama  Casuistry,  whose  proper 
office  work  it  is  to  resolve  the  doubts  of  conscience,  has  to  do 
with  conscience  neither  as  a  mandatory  or  obliging  function, 
nor  as  a  judicial  authority.  It  neither  enforces  nor  awards; 
neither  impels  nor  sentences.  Its  office  is  restricted  to  its 
discerning  or  discriminating  function.  It  seeks  only  to  shed 
light  It  listens  to  the  cry  of  a  weak  conscience  only  so  far  as 
doubting.  If  it  may,  in  discharging  its  proper  office  work,  dis- 
cover that  the  difficulty  in  the  particular  case  does  not  lie  in 
the  determination  of  the  direction  of  duty,  but  only  in  the  aver- 
sion to  fulfill  duty,  and  may  thus  indicate  that  the  remedy  is  to 
be  found  in  animating  the  soul  to  duty,  it  is  not  called  upon  to 
do  this  work.  To  enforce  obligation,  to  enliven  general  pur- 
poses of  duty,  to  awaken  passion  and  stimulate  by  stirring 
hopes  and  fears,  is  beside  its  office  work. 

IIL   Casuistry  fulJiUs  the  part  of  a  counsdor,  not  that  of  a  judge. 

Its  office  is  discharged  when  it  has  brought  the  law  of  the 
case  as  it  is  gathered  out  of  the  conflicting  rules,  and  exhibited 
their  respective  bearing  on  the  question  of  duty.    This  quea- 
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tion,  upon  which  it  has  thus  shed  all  the  light  it  has  gathered, 
it  sabmits  to  the  tribunal  of  the  individual  conscience  for  deter- 
mination. It  was  the  bane  of  the  casuistry  of  the  confessional, 
if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  casuistry,  that  it  assumed  the 
final  decision  in  all  cases  of  conflicting  rule,  and  so  disburdened 
the  personal  conscience  of  all  responsibility.  The  inevitable 
effect  of  this  was  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  power  and  vitality 
of  this  great  central  element  of  our  moral  nature.  Hence  as 
the  actual  result  of  the  system  of  religion  in  which  this  confes- 
sional casuistry  was  a  characterizing  constituent,  the  personal 
conacience  in  the  sphere  of  the  Bomish  church  is  paralyzed  or 
deadened.  That  the  church  through  the  confessor  pronounces 
so  and  so,  is  for  those  trained  under  its  influences  final  and 
satisfying.  No  absurdity  of  dogma,  no  immorality  of  practice, 
shocks  the  religious  sensibility  of  the  faithful.  Conscience  dies 
out  under  such  a  system.  Human  nature,  corrupt  human 
nature,  greedily  accepts  this  discharge  from  responsibility. 
Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  it  Everywhere  we  meet  this 
spiritual  infirmity.  How  common  is  it  for  men  to  think  that 
to  advise  is  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility  of  judging. 
The  explanation  is  that  conscious  evil  dreads  accountability. 
It  is  the  sign  of  a  healthy  conscience  as  of  a  vigorous  spirit 
when  advice  and  counsel  are  given  and  received  only  as  the 
plea  and  argument  which  are  submitted  to  the  personal  con- 
science as  the  tribunal  of  judgment.  A  true  and  pure  casuistry 
accordingly  only  pleads,  never  awarda 

lY.  Casuistry  in  its  counselings  looks  to  the  single  issxi/e  of  posi- 
tive duly. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  practical  moral  theology,  so  called, 
of  the  confessional  proposed  as  its  end  to  resolve  what  it  was 
safe  for  the  confessor  to  decide  in  the  case  of  a  penitent  seeking 
absolution.  Its  whole  shaping  and  development  therefore  were 
different  firom  that  of  a  pure  casuistry,  which  seeks  as  its  only 
end  to  help  a  doubting  conscience  in  resolving  the  question  of 
duty.  In  the  first  place,  it  immediately  regarded  the  confess- 
or's conscience,  not  that  of  the  penitent  The  act  of  the  peni- 
tent, which  it  was  to  weigh,  was  to  be  judged  charitably,  that 
ifirwith  all  doubts  to  favor;  not  directly  whether  the  act  of  the 
penitent  was  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  it  was  such  that,  tak- 
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ing  all  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  it  was  safe  for  the  confessor  to  admit  to  the  sacra^ 
ment  Hence,  further,  it  resolved  the  doubts  ever  under  a  bias 
of  charity,  and  accordingly  the  probabilists  had  reason  on  their 
side.  The  evil  was  that  specific  actions  under  specific  rules  of 
duty  were  determined  to  be  right  or  wrong,  not  directly  in  the 
light  of  their  own  moral  qualities,  but  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
fessor's responsibilities.  Still  further,  this  system  naturally 
sought  not  what  acts  were  positively  right  or  wrong  in  them- 
selves, but  merely  what  was  not  wrong.  If  the  act  were  such 
that  human  judgment  could  satisfy  itself  that  it  might  possibly 
be  not  sinful,  the  act  was  removed  from  the  class  of  mortal 
sina  And  once  more  venial  sins,  that  is,  actions  which  human 
judgment  would  not  be  obliged  beyond  all  doubt  to  pronounce 
sins  so  flagrant  as  to  disqualify  for  the  sacrament  without  pen- 
ance, were  practically  catalogued  with  virtues,  for  they  were, 
when  submitted  to  the  highest  tribunal  under  that  system  of 
religion,  treated  as  not  immoral.  The  declension  of  a  people 
under  such  a  spiritual  rule  to  a  low  and  lax  morality  was  inev- 
itable. A  pure  and  sound  casuistry  knows  as  little  of  a  par- 
donable immorality  as  of  a  purchasable  vice;  as  little  of 
indulgence  as  of  penance ;  of  a  venial  sin  as  of  a  venal  con- 
science. Its  office  is  clearly  and  definitely  to  draw  the  line 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  pronounce  every  act  to  be  on 
this  side  or  on  the  other  side.  Nothing  betrays  the  sickliness 
or  corruption  of  moral  principle  more  unambiguously  than  the 
disposition  to  ask,  in  case  of  conscientious  doubts,  is  there  any 
harm  in  the  act ;  may  it  not  be  after  all  not  wrong.  To 
inquire  in  respect  to  an  action  or  a  pursuit,  what  is  duty,  brings 
a  very  different  answer  from  the  inquiry,  what  harm  is  there 
in  it  A  vigorous  spirit  of  duty  finds  little  trouble  in  regard  to 
those  loose  practices  and  questionable  indulgences  which  so 
commonly  ensnare  weak  consciences.  As  all  men  must  of 
necessity  be  practical  casuists  to  themselves,  and  be  summoned 
every  day  to  meet  and  resolve  questions  of  conflicting  rule, 
they  will  find  that  perplexities  will  easily  disentangle  them- 
selves, and  open  a  clear  passage  before  a  spirit  irresistibly  deter- 
mined on  active  duty,  while  to  the  sluggish,  drowsy  soul  that 
only  seeks  to  know  whether  there  is  safety  in  the  path  before  it 
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there  will  remain  darkness  and  doubt  A  system  of  casuistry, 
which  must  necessarily  be  framed  only  in  the  interest  of  a 
sacred  and  healthful  morality,  must  keep  this  one  end  ever 
before  it — ^lead  to  active  positive  duty. 

y.  Casuistry  must  help  the  doubting  conscience  to  Ae  delermina* 
tion  of  what  is  duty  by  a  comparison  of  the  rules  that  come  into 
conflict  in  the  particiUar  case. 

Its  method  must  be  such  as  will  easily  guide  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  several  rules  which  Qome  in  conflict  in  the  case ;  of 
the  number  and  their  respective  weight  and  authority.  As  every 
man  must  be  a  casuist  to  himself,  and  meet  everywhere  along 
the  way  of  life  occasions  of  conflicting  rule,  when  he  must 
resolve  for  himself  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  case ; 
as  every  man  needs  accordingly  to  have  a  system  of  casuistry 
in  his  own  mind,  he  needs  habitually,  and  as  it  were  instinc- 
tively, to  recognize  the  iact  that  there  are  conflicting  rules,  and 
to  discriminate  readily  what  they  are  and  what  their  relative 
authority.  These  conflicts  of  rules  occur  more  frequently  than 
the  unreflecting  are  apt  to  suppose.  Men  often  blindly  follow 
the  wrong  guide  for  lack  of  discerning  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  at  hand.  They  often  are  perplexed  and  stumbled  by  the 
occurrence  of  these  conflicts  of  rule,  and  halt  in  their  indeci- 
sion and  doubt,  and  in  consequence  incur  loss  or  ruin  by  inac- 
tion. To  resolve  upon  the  instant  is  often  the  neccessity  of  the 
case,  while  to  resolve  safely  is  to  resolve  with  all  the  elements 
of  the  case,  with  all  the  facts,  in  view.  No  small  part  of  a 
man's  self-training,  accordingly,  consists  in  his  having  framed 
to  himself  a  system  of  casuistry,  which  shall  enable  him  at  once 
to  recognize  all  the  rules  that  come  in  conflict  and  resolve  quickly 
and  rightly  the  course  of  duty,  just  as  the  general  in  the  field, 
from  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  principles  of  war- 
&re,  directs  unhesitatingly  and  securely  each  movement  of  his 
forces,  the  laws  of  comparative  strength  of  arm,  of  numbers, 
of  position,  however  conflicting,  all  being  regarded  in  their 
respective  demands. 

But  a  systematic  doctrine  of  casuistry,  although  it  must  con* 
tent  itself  with  generalities,  never  being  able  even  in  any  exem- 
plification of  its  rules  to  bring  in  all  the  possible  complications 
of  actual  experience,  may  help  greatly  to  this  individual  and 
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practical  casuistry,  just  as  systems  of  military  art  may  essen- 
tially help  in  practical  warfare.  Its  method,  to  be  effectual, 
must,  in  the  first  place,  enumerate  and  classify  the  divers  rules 
of  human  duty,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  enumerate 
and  classify  human  duties  in  such  way  as  best  to  subserve  the 
proper  design  of  casuistical  teaching  which  is  to  resolve  ques- 
tions of  duty  arising  under  conflicting  rules. 

It  must  in  the  next  place  set  forth  the  principles  which  will 
help  to  determine  the  relative  weight  of  authority  belonging  to 
these  different  rules  in  their  application  to  practica  These 
determining  principles  are  such  as  these : — 

First,  the  intrinsic  subordination  of  one  rule  to  another.  The 
rule  of  paternal  duty  is  thus  in  itself  superior  to  the  rule  of 
neighborly  duty.  All  other  things  being  equal,  when  a  man 
can  relieve  a  similar  want  of  but  one  he  is  bound  to  assist  his 
own  child  in  preference  to  a  neighbor,  or  a  neighbor's  child. 
The  laws  of  the  physical  nature  are  in  like  manner  subordinate 
to  those  that  respect  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

Secondly,  the  immediate  sources  of  authority  are,  relatively 
to  one  another,  of  divers  grades.  If  nothing  else  come  into  the 
case,  this  consideration  of  source  may  determine  the  duty. 
Beginning  with  the  absolute  sovereign, — ^the  supreme  ruler, 
whose  authority  when  derived  immediately  from  him  must  be 
held  to  govern  in  preference  to  all  other  authority  whatever,  we 
have  divers  grades  of  subordinate  authority,  superiors  of  differ- 
ent ranks.  The  rule  of  the  State  is  in  itself  considered  superior 
to  the  rule  of  the  femiily,  the  rule  of  the  father  to  the  rule  of 
the  teacher,  in  a  sphere  equally  open  to  each.  The  State  nat- 
urally controls  the  time  and  service  of  a  child,  within  the 
proper  limits  of  State  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  parent;  and  the  parent's  will  must  be  regarded  as  para- 
mount in  controlling  conditions  of  study  in  hours  which  might, 
except  for  the  conflict,  be  deemed  as  properly  under  the  teach- 
er's control  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  own  province,  each 
authority,  however  subordinate  in  other  respects,  is  supreme. 
The  London  schoolmaster  who  scrupulously  abstained  in  the 
school-room  from  all  the  customary  acts  of  homage  to  his 
sovereign  when  visiting  his  school,  but  immediately  on  their  . 
leaving  the  room  fell  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  his  majesty's 
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hand  in  tok^  of  his  snbjection,  rightly  discriminated  the  rela- 
tions of  authority.  In  his  own  school-room  he  was  sovereign, 
and  no  one,  not  even  the  king  himself,  must  seem  ever  to  over- 
power his  administration. 

Thirdly,  a  clear  and  definite  rule  is  of  preferable  considera- 
tion to  one  that  is  obscure  and  doubtful. 

Fourthly,  the  rule  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  safer  for  the 
conscience ;  that  is,  the  rule  which  favors  law  rather  than  free- 
dom. This  principle  grounds  itself  in  the  imperfection  of 
men,  who  are  habitually  disposed  to  err  on  the  side  of  self- 
indulgence,  to  overstep  limits  and  assume  liberty  not  their 
own.  Generally,  thus,  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  more  restrictive 
than  the  more  permissive  of  two  conflicting  rules. 

Fifthly,  the  action  which  more  promotes  and  develops  self- 
culture  and  strengthens  right  principle  is  to  be  taken  in  prefer- 
ence of  two  actions  prescribed  by  conflicting  rules. 

Sixthly,  that  action  or  course  which  more  promotes  the  well 
being  of  men  is  to  be  preferred.  Or,  more  generally,  when  rules 
conflict,  the  more  beneficent  act  is  to  be  preferred  since  such  is 
the  end — beneficence— of  all  morality. 

Seventhly,  that  act  or  course  is  to  be  preferred  which  moves 
more  directly  to  its  end  in  goodness  or  which  is  more  in  the  current 
of  providential  appointment  and  rule.  Circuitousness,  indirec- 
tion, obliquity,  is  to  be  shunned  so  &r  as  may  be  in  morals. 

A  complete  system  of  casuistry,  presenting  in  order  those 
principles  which  are  to  be  regarded  in  determining  the  selec- 
tion in  the  case  of  two  or  more  conflicting  rules,  may  aid  the 
mdividual  conscience  materially  in  resolving  its  doubts ;  and 
especially  if  copiously  illustrated  in  examples  taken  from 
experience. 

VL  Casuistry  must  throughout  recognize  the  disciplinary  char- 
actor  of  the  moral  administration  over  man  on  earth. 

We  must  believe  that  the  final  end  in  the  allowance  of  con- 
flicting rules  of  duty  is  the  discipline  of  the  human  spirit 
The  uses  of  this  feature  of  the  divine  administration  here  are 
too  important  and  too  obvious  to  allow  any  doubt  on  this 
point  It  makes  men  vigilant  and  circumspect;  it  quickens 
and  fosters  the  sense  of  dependence  and  thus  keeps  humble 
and  confiding ;  it  affords  a  measure  of  one's  moral  strength  and 
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progress.  A  true  casuistry  must  e^^vj  where  gotern  itself  by 
a  consideration  of  this  disciplinary  end  in  the  allowance  of  that 
conflict  of  rules  which  is  the  only  occasion  of  its  coming  to  be. 
In  divers  respects,  this  consideration  will  modify  its  form  and 
teaching.  It  will  so  help  in  the  resolution  of  the  doubts  of 
conscience  as  not  to  make  it  a  mere  drudge  and  slave  of  rules ; 
but  rather  to  animate  and  strengthen  it  by  giving  opportunity 
for  vigorous  exertion.  It  will  recognize  the  &ct  that  some- 
times the  doubt  may  wisely,  for  disciplinary  ends  be  prolonged ; 
that  patient  waiting  for  light  may  be  the  duty  of  the  hour.  It 
will  recognize  the  truth  that  casuistry  is  for  each  individual 
conscience,  for  its  training  and  guidance ;  and  that  consequently 
the  decisions  of  this  individual  conscience  may  be  widely 
diverse  from  those  of  the  public  conscience ;  that  the  duty  for 
one  may  not  be  the  duty  for  another  in  the  same  circumstances 
of  conflicting  rules.  Casuistry  must  accordingly  recognize 
gradations  in  moral  progress  and  development  The  weak, 
infantile  conscience  may  demand  one  resolution  of  the  doubt ;  the 
mature  in  principle,  quite  another.  Most  imperative  in  respect 
to  this  disciplinary  end  to  be  regarded  in  casuistry  is  the  pre- 
cept of  the  apostle,  not  to  receive  the  weak  in  the  &ith  '*  to 
doubtful  disputations" — to  discriminations  of  doubts — ;  that  is 
for  the  purpose  of  resolving  for  it  at  once  all  its  scruples,  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  resolved  by  time  and  progress  in  moral 
strength. 

We  are  led  at  once  by  these  views  of  the  disciplinary  char- 
acter of  a  true  casuistry  to  our  closing  remu'k  that  casuistry 
must  ever  recognize  the  truth  that  it  can  never  reach  absolute 
perfection  as  9.  a  system  till  the  race  of  men  also  reach  that  per- 
fection in  which  discipline  shall  have  ceased  and  all  conflict  of 
rules  have  passed  away.  The  relative  authoritativeness  of 
moral  rules  must  in  a  disciplinary  state  of  existence  ever  vary 
with  the  progress  toward  moral  perfection ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  multiplicity  of  resolving  principles  will  diminish,  and 
conflicts  of  rule  will  be  more  and  more  determined  with  this 
progress  to  perfection.  The  light  that  now  comes  to  the  con- 
science from  manifold  self-radiant  or  reflecting  luminaries  will 
be  more  and  more  gathered  into  the  one  single  beam  radiating 
from  the  sovereign  luminary,  lighting  up  for  the  spirit  now 
become  single-eyed,  the  path  of  truth  and  duty. 
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Amicub  VIL  — name-words  IN   THE  VERNACULAR 

I  MEAN  proper  nouns ;  words  which  have  designated  specific 
persons,  -and  have  passed  from  that  use  into  common  speech. 
If  we  could  think  of  speech  as  a  separate  entity  from  written 
language,  and  then  personify  the  two,  they  would  take  the  at- 
titude of  friendly  belligerents  ;  and  speech  ^ould  appear  to  be 
making  reprisals  upon  her  queenly  sister  for  former  donations. 
It  is  speecli  who  gives  names.  And  whenever  society,  law  or 
letters  require  a  label  for  a  specific  individual,  she  has  to 
furnish  it,  and  so  begins  by  naming  families  Baker,  Carpenter, 
Brewer,  &c,  or  White,  Brown,  Black,  &a,  according  to  their 
occupation,  or  some  striking  peculiarity.  ^'  Some  travelers  tell 
us,"  says  Thoreau,  *^  that  an  Indian  had  no  name  at  first,  but 
earned  it,  and  his  name  was  his  fame."  This  is  doubtless 
always  tbe  beginning  of  the  process  in  primitive  name-giving. 
At  first  a  name  is  an  individual  definition.  In  course  of  time, 
and  witb  the  prodigious  increase  of  individuals  to  be  named, 
this  might  well  become  an  exhausting  process;  and  speech 
might  look  about  her  for  means  of  indemnifying  herself.  It  is 
easy  to  do  so  by  taki9.g  back  some  of  these  appellatives  and 
making  them  do  duty  again  in  the  vernacular ;  reducing  them, 
that  is,  from  their  official  dignity  to  the  common  rank  and  file. 
If,  for  example,  Macadam  contrives  a  fine  road,  she  makes  him 
contribute  his  name  as  well  as  his  brains  to  the  process.  If 
the  Earl  of  Orrery  has  a  scientific  toy  dedicated  to  him  by  a 
star-gazing  friend,  she  demands  his  name  for  the  honor,  and 
"orrery"  it  must  be.  When  such  a  monster  as  Burke 
famishes  murdered  bodies  for  dissection,  she  brands  it  as  the 
crime  of  "  burking,'*  and  so  insures  to  him  the  curse  of  a  per- 
petual infamy. 

I^  to  change  the  figure,  we  conceive  of  language  under  the 
similitude  of  a  gallery  of  art,  these  name- words  will  be  the  por- 
traits and  statues  in  it.  There  is  personality  in  them,  like  the 
life  which  beams  from  the  portrait  or  is  veiled  in  the  statue. 
Here  we  shall  find  poets,  admirals,  inventors,  gods  and  demi- 
gods enshrined  together.    Some  of  the  portraits  are  of  life-size. 
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as  in  "  epicure ;  "  some  are  but  miniatures,  like  "  magpie," 
"tomtit,"  "petrel."  There  are  statues  of  gods,  like  those 
figured  in  the  words  "jovial,"  "  martial,"  "  volcano,"  "  caster ; " 
demigods,  as  in  "atlas,"  "titan,"  "herculean;"  and  saints,  as 
in  "valentine,"  "samphire,"  "tawdry;  "  while  for  statuettes  we 
have  such  as  "  fairy,"  "  vestal,"  "  siren,"  *'  hobgoblin."  It  is  the 
most  extensive  gallery  known.  It  has  been  the  work  of  old 
masters  and  young,  and  has  been  collecting  for  twenty  cen- 
turies. 

Let  us  examine  its  treasures.  The  first  samples  we  should 
come  to  would  be  those  in  which  the  name  is  directly  affixed  to 
the  object  without  change ;  as  the  Armstrong  gun.  Remington 
rifle,  Minie  ball,  Argand  burner,  Drummond  light,  Mansard 
roof,  Babbitt  metal,  Baldwin  apple,  Graham  bread.  Prominent 
natural  objects  are  often  so  distinguished,  as  Hudson  river, 
Bunker  hill,  Delaware  bay — even  to  the  stars,  as  Herschel  and 
Leverrier.  It  is  common  to  call  a  man's  works  by  his  name, 
whether  hand  work  or  head  work.  Thus,  we  do  not  read  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  the  essays  of 
Carlyle — we  read  Shakspeare,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle.  We  call 
a  violin  a  genuine  Amati  A  painting  is  a  Rubens,  a  Titian,  a 
Turner,  a  Vandyke,  a  Murillo.  The  temperature  is  so  many 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  monstrous  lie  is  a  Munchausen.  Such 
as  these  are  in  common  use,  and  greatly  enrich  the  defining 
power  of  the  language.  In  many  instances  of  this  direct  appli- 
cation, the  thing  which  takes  the .  name  goes  ofi^  with  it,  and 
leaves  the  man  who  furnished  it  forgotten.  Joseph  Ignace 
Guillotine  has  disappeared  behind  the  terrible  machine  he  in- 
troduced. The  droll  "silhouettes"  in  our  magazines  never 
remind  us  of  the  French  minister  of  finance,  whose  dogged 
economy  doomed  his  name  to  be  affixed  derisively  to  the 
cheapest  of  all  portraits.  We  read  of  a  "  lazaretto "  without 
thinking  of  Lazarus.  "  Music  "  does  not  recall  the  muses,  nor 
does  "museum,"  nor  "mosaic."  There  are  even  traditions 
that  the  word  "derrick"  is  all  that  now  remains  of  one 
Theodorick,  a  hangman  at  Tyburn,  who  long  since  vanished 
ftom  his  ghastly  stage. 

Another  class  is  made  up  of  that  immense  number  of  names 
which  have  received  a  termination  and  now  do  duty  as  adjec- 
tives ;  Darwinian,  Baconian,  Machiavellian,  Oalvinistic,  Coper- 
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nican,  Homeric,  Mosaic,  Pauline,  Mohammedan,  &a  Garlyle 
speaks  of  Brummellian  politeness.  James  Bussell  Lowell  says 
Wordsworthian,  Lockist,  Kantist,  and  even  Popist  The  only 
reqaisites  for  attaining  to  this  much  of  fame  are,  first,  to  bring 
on  some  new  thing  in  art,  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  or 
state;  and  secondly,  to  bear  a  name  which  will  make  a  pro- 
nounceable adjective^  We  can  call  a  stanza  Spenserian,  Tenny- 
sonian,  Anacreontic ;  but  euphony  would  go  mad  over  such 
terminals  as  Moore-an,  Keats-y,  Southey-istic,  Goethe-an,  Long- 
fellow-ine,  Thackeray -ic ;  however  worthy  of  the  honor  those 
eminent  names  might  ba  Some  of  these  name-acyectives  have 
become  specifically  appropriated  to  a  particular  fact,  and  have 
no  other  application ;  as  Fabian  policy,  Torricellian  vacuum, 
Elizabethan  age,  Caesarian  section,  Fallopian  tubes,  Gordian 
knot,  Justinian  code,  Napoleonic  ideas.  This  is  a  common 
usage  among  professional  men,  and  for  the  description  of  scien- 
tific fiEicts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  possessive ;  for  example. 
Napier's  logarithms,  Archimedes'  screw,  Halley's  comet,  Glau- 
ber's salt,  Bright's  disease — each  of  which  contains  a  whole 
chapter  of  history  in  itself ;  to  say  nothing  of  such  current 
phrases  as  Hobson's  choice.  Pandora's  box,  and  such  pet 
pseudonyms  as  Mother  Carey's  chickens. 

The  moat  interesting  class  of  these  personal  words  is  that  in 
which  the  name  lies  unsuspected  until  driven  from  its  covert 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  Mesmer  in  "  mesmerism,"  Galvani  in 
^* galvanism,"  Daguerre  in  the  "daguerreotype."  We  can 
readily  guess  why  those  irreverent  iron-smelters  should  call  a 
mass  of  metal  which  will  not  yield  to  the  hottest  blast  a 
''shadrach."  King  Mausolus  a£fords  us  a  convenient  term  for 
oar  most  sumptuous  tombs.  The  prince  of  Latin  orators  de- 
scends to  us  in  the  modern  Italian  "  cicerone."  We  hear  of 
Genrymandering  a  district,  Bareyfying  a  horse.  Dunning  a 
debtor,  out-heroding  Herod.  Such  words  carry  their  origin  in 
sight  But  when  we  hear  of  a  "  maudlin "  speech,  we  get  at 
first  no  hint  of  Mary  Magdalen.  A  "  dunce  "  would  never  remind 
us  of  the  Subtle  Doctor  Duns  Scotus,  nor  a  "pander"  of  the 
Trojan  general  Pandarua  A  "  pasquinade "  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  mutilated  statue  of  the  gladiator  dug  up  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  Bome,  and  the  snappish  cobbler  Pasquinp 
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who  lived  opposite.  The  downeast  skipper  who  calls  his  craft 
a  "  morphodite  "  brig,  has  no  thought  of  the  mythological  per- 
sonage implied,  nor  has  the  good  wife  who  "  hermetically  "  seals 
her  fruit-cans  any  notion  of  the  arch-alchemist  who  gives  his 
name,  if  no  other  aid,  to  the  operation.  It  is  curious  how  en- 
tirely hidden,  buried,  and  forgotten  in  the  commonest  currency 
of  speech  are  many  of  these  personalities.  We  just  fail  of 
some  expected  pleasure  and  call  it  *'  tantalizing " — ^but  who 
thinks  of  poor  Tantalus?  We  rebuke  our  children  for '*  hec- 
toring **  one  another — but  without  a  thought  of  the  brave  Tro- 
jan whose  name  we  use.  A  "  philippic  "  does  not  always  re- 
mind us  of  Demosthenes'  fitmous  tirades.  If  the  human  list 
falls  short,  mythology  comes  to  the  rescua  A  shrewish  wo- 
man we  call  a  ''  Xanthippe ; "  and  if  she  is  worse  than  that,  we 
invade  the  supernatural,  and  call  her  a  '*  termagant,"  or  an 
"ogress."  We  repent  of  our  "sin;"  but  our  Saxon  fathers 
worshiped  the  goddess  who  furnished  her  name  for  so  bad  a 
use ;  nor  do  we  bewilder  our  heads  with  the  question  how  such 
a  malversation  of  sense  could  have  possibly  come  to  pass. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  much  of  Greek  and  Boman  my- 
thology— ^fer  more  than  of  the  Teutonic — ^has  passed  into  our 
English  vernacular.  We  not  oflly  speak  a  sister  language, 
but  are  the  heirs  of  their  languages  as  well,  which  come  to  us 
freighted  with  their  religious  beliefs,  their  ideas  of  nature,  their 
habits  of  thought  To  the  Latin  especially  our  hospitable  lan- 
guage has  opened  its  doors  wide,  and  has  admitted  such  a 
throng  of  words  that  it  is  now  more  than  half  Latin  itself  It 
would  be  strange  if  the  current  of  Boman  thought,  which  flowed 
down  through  all  the  European  provinces  of  the  great  empire, 
and  in  1066  broke  in  a  fresh  deluge  on  the  shores  of  Britain, 
•should  not  have  mingled  itself  freely  with  the  tidal  fluctuations 
of  Saxon  ideas.  The  conversion  of  Bome  to  Christianity  did 
not  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  notions  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  the  popular  mythology.  Most  of  those 
ideas  were  essentially  pagan.  But  the  words  which  contained 
them  held  their  ground  in  the  language :  and  the  ideas  staid 
with  them,  but  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  a  mass  of  Christianized  heathenism  was 
projected  into  the  culture  of  every  nation  that  was  formed  out 
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of  the  fragments  of  the  disintegrating  empire,  and  may  be  re- 
cognized in  every  language  that  is  lineally  descended  from  the 
Romance  tongues  of  the  Middle  Agea  Milton  in  his  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity  finely  describes  the  troops  of  gods  and  nymphs  and 
genii  exiled  from  their  accustomed  haunts  by  the  birth  of  the 
wondrous  Babe.  But  before  they  vanished  they  bequeathed 
to  the  world  which  they  had  adorned  and  deceived  all  that  was 
immortal  of  tbeir  substance.  Their  temples  became  Christian 
churchea  Their  own  names  were  often  inspired  with  new 
meanings.  Their  very  images  sometimes  held  lights  for  the 
Christian  service.  All  that  was  really  true  in  these  poetic  con- 
ceptions of  religion  went  cordially  forward  into  the  new  realm 
of  light  which  so  suddenly  and  radiantly  opened  in  the  advent 
of  Christ.  And  intermingled  with  the  light  of  the  later  revela- 
tion are  still  discernible  the  colored  rays  of  these  earlier  mythi- 
cal thoughts  of  Ood,  themselves  oftentimes  only  the  fragments 
of  a  still  earlier  primeval  revelation  which  had  drifted  down 
over  the  shifting  centuries. 

To  return  to  our  own  language,  but  few  examples  will  be 
required  to  show  how  largely  it  has  assimilated  this  mytho- 
logical element     The  gods  of  Olympus  have  presided  over  its 
growth,    and  still  live  in  such   common  terms  as   "jovial," 
"martial,"   "saturnine,"  "mercurial."    The  last  named  deity 
served  the  alchemists  under  the  guise  of  quicksilver,  and  with 
his  Greek  name  has  furnished  our  theologues  with  their  "  her- 
meneutics."     Bacchus  does  duty  in  our  Christian  civilization 
as  a  synonym  for  the  pleasures  of  dissipation,  just  as  much  as 
he  did  among  the  people  who  personified  the  viqe  and  then 
worshiped  it;  and  has  as  large  a  following  of  "bacchanalians." 
The  goddess  who  presided  over  harvests  still  names  our  "  cere- 
als."    Another  makes  our  maidens  "  vestals ;"  and  the  "  mosaic" 
pins  they  wear  commemorate  all  the  muses  together.     Hymen 
and  Cupid  are  almost  as  familiar  personages  in  our  literature  as 
Ae  events  they  inspire.     Vulcan  is  still  at  his  forge  in  our 
"volcanoes,"  and  we  have  so  far  undeified  his  godship  as  to  set 
hhn  to  work  "  vulcanizing"  rubber.     We  have  been  taught  to 
ang  "  Great  Pan  is  dead ;"  but  he  can  be  only  constructively 
defunct,  for  an  epiphany  of  him  occurs  in  every  "  pania"    Pallas 
is  commemorated  in  "  palladium."    Even  the  two  great  systems 
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by  which  savans  have  attempted  to  map  out  the  original  cos- 
mogony, are  put  forth  christened  in  the  name  of  two  pagan 
gods,  as  the  Plutonian  and  the  Neptunian  theories. 

The  demigods  are  as  much  at  home  in  our  Christian  literature 
as  the  gods.  Curiously  enough,  modern  conditions  seem  often- 
times to  be  more  expressly  prepared  for  these  impersonations 
than  the  melodrama  in  which  they  played  their  r61e  befora 
They  affiliate  with  Christian  culture  wonderfully.  There  are 
more  '*  chimeras"  in  modem  thought  than  in  ancient  myth. 
The  tasks  of  the  present  day  are  more  **  herculean''  than  in  the 
times  of  Eurystheus.  The  modem  "atlas"  receives  a  more  uni- 
versal homage  than  its  giant  prototype  ever  dared  to  claim. 
The  civilization  of  our  age  is  equipped  with  more  hands  than 
Briareus  and  more  eyes  than  Argus;  and  in  its  facility  of 
adaptation  is  more  "  protean"  than  Proteus  himself.  And  we 
have  still  other  and  equally  valuable  importations  from  the 
cloud-land  of  classic  myth.  Those  fabulous  monsters  which 
peopled  the  fancy  if  not  the  forests  and  waters  of  ancient  Greece, 
are  at  home  with  us  also.  Part  human,  part  bestial,  part  divine, 
they  stand  among  the  enigmas  of  the  past,  and  doubtless 
embodied  the  fears,  the  fancies,  the  hopes  or  the  doubts  of  the 
early  generations*  We  adopt  them,  and  they  serve  the  new 
regime  as  willingly  as  the  old.  They  go  not  grumbling  to 
their  task  like  Caliban,  but  spring  to  it  with  a  cordial  alacrity 
like  the  genie  of  Aladdin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute 
the  usefulness  of  these  ignes  fatui  of  ancient  poetry,  dutifully 
submissive  as  they  are  to  the  demands  of  our  material  age ; 
'* hydra,"  "gorgon,"  "siren,"  "sphinx,"  "harpy,"  "satyr,"  "sy- 
biL"  " hippogriflf,"  "dragon,"  "phoenix,"  "centaur,"  "sylph," 
"fate,"  "faun,"  "nymph," — ^the  simple  mention  of  these  few 
will  show  how  largely  modem  language  is  indebted  to  the 
grotesque  side  of  ancient  religion  for  convenient  terms  in  which 
to  express  some  of  its  ideas. 

Teutonic  mythology  has  been  more  chary.  The  gods  of  the 
Valhalla,  too  busy  or  too  warlike  to  be  good  philologians,  have 
done  little  lor  us  in  the  business  of  word-making.  The  days 
of  the  week  bear  the  names  of  the  Saxon  gods.  Our  unhappy 
word  "  sin  "  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  Loke's  wife  Sigua,  or 
Sinn&   "  Easter  "  wag  originally  a  day  sacred  to  Eostre,  a  Saxon 
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goddess  of  Spring.  An  occasional  term  has  strayed  in  from  pan- 
theons more  distant  and  less  known.  A  "  ghoul "  was  originally  a 
Persian  demon  that  lived  in  the  woods  and  preyed  on  man  and 
beast  The  word  *' termagant"  once  signi^ed  a  ferocious 
divinity  supposed  to  be  worshiped  by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
imported  thence  upon  the  early  stage  to  play  the  part  of  a 
ranting  swaggerer  in  the  miracle-plays  and  moralities ;  in  which 
capacity  he  served  long  and  faithfully,  but  at  last  subsided 
into  a  mere  synonym  for  a  feminine  scold  A  similar  use  the 
mde  play -mongers  made  of  Herod,  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
Shakespeare's  phrase  '*  out-heroding  Herod ;"  but  the  process 
stopped  there,  and  the  name  instead  of  being  assimilated  into 
the  vernacular  has  been  remanded  to  its  historic  obscurity.  The 
word  "pantaloon"  is  another  theatrical  contribution;  and 
comes  to  us  with  a  signification  apparently  at  the  farthest 
possible  remove  of  incongruity  from  its  original  feuse.  Start- 
iog  as  a  compound,  navTaXeaiy,  all-lion,  adopted  in  Greek 
families  as  a  personal  name,  it  came  to  be  promoted  to  the 
patronsaintship  of  Venice,  St  Pantaleone ;  thence  taking  to 
the  stage,  it  was  borne  by  the  jester  in  comedy,  who  was  far- 
cically arrayed  in  breeches  and  stockings  that  were  all  of  one 
piece :  this  fixed  the  name  to  that  special  fact  in  the  masculine 
outfit,  and  the  Venetian  fool  has  taught  wise  men  to  wear 
"pantaloons."  Other  personages  of  Christian  mythology  be- 
sides St  Pantaleone  have  a  place  in  the  language.  St  Audrey 
(Ethelred)  lives  in  **  tawdry ;"  the  Magdalen  has  already  been 
cited  as  having  degenerated  into  "maudlin."  St  Patrick  is 
responsible  for  "  paddy."  St  Valentine  gives  his  name  to  the 
amorous  doggerel  which  cloys  the  mail  on  the  fourteenth  of 
February.  Crispin,  once  the  patron  of  cobblers,  now  means 
the  cobbler  himself.  St  George  and  St  Gingoulph  have  so 
far  lost  their  sanctity  as  to  serve  only  for  petty  oaths  to  the 
vulgar  herd — "by  George,"  and  "by  jingo."  The  prophet  of 
the  Lamentations  gives  us  "jeremiad."  The  arch-treachery  of 
Judas  and  the  submarine  experiences  of  Jonah  have  subjected 
both  names  to  common  use.  St  Peter  is  the  original  of  "  sam- 
phire," "petrel,"  "parrot,"  and  "parroquet;"  "saltpetre"  also 
looks  as  if  it  belonged  in  the  same  apostolic  succession,  but 
goes  back  of  Peter  to  the  root  meaning  of  the  word.     "  Jesui- 
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tioal,"  from  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord  himself,  shows  what 
monstrous  distortions  history  may  produce ;  while  '^  criss-cross," 
from  his  title,  shows  as  well  to  what  trivial  uses  the  most  sacred 
terms  may  come  to  be  applied. 

To  return  from  the  region  of  the  supernatural  to  common 
life,  a  curious  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  manner  in  which  some 
names  have  slipped  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  endear- 
ment and  familiarity  into  a  sort  of  kindly  contempt  The  his- 
tory of  this  process  of  debasement  in  most  instances  belongs 
to  the  great  Unknowable ;  and  the  process  itself  is  apparently 
without  cause,  as  it  certainly  is  without  reason.  No  name  can 
be  more  staid  and  demure  than  Andrew,  or  more  '^  manly,"  as 
its  etymology  denotes ;  why  then,  when  we  want  to  describe  a 
down,  do  we  call  him  a  **  merry-andrew  ?"  Thomas  is  another 
name  which  has  suffered  sacrilege ;  "  tomtit ''  is  not  bad,  nor 
''tomcod,"  though  neither  can  be  called  euphonious;  but 
"tomboy"  is  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  and  "tomcat"  is  abu- 
sive ;  while  "  tomfool "  and  "  tomnoddy  "  are  good  cause  for  in- 
dictment Thomas,  however,  has  had  less  to  endure  than  John. 
That  injured  class  of  worthies  who  bear  this  honorable  title, 
may  well  contemplate  with  horror  the  outrages  which  an  un- 
feeling vernacular  has  inflicted.  First  it  appears  as  a  national 
misnomer,  John  Bull,  Johnny  Crapaud,  John  Chinaman.  Our 
soldiers  in  the  late  war  talked  of  their  encounters  with  "  Johnny 
Reb.' — ^and  at  last  chipped  oflf  even  that  to  the  "johnnies.** 
Next  we  have  it  belittled  to  adorn  such  domestic  stuff  as 
"apple  John,"  "poor  John,"  "johnny  cake."  Then  follows  a 
motley  throng  of  derivatives  from  its  nicknames  Jack  and  Jock. 
Toward  the  deft  little  artist  "Jack  frost "  we  have  only  feelings 
of  kindness;  he  adorns  the  nama  A  "jackscrew"  has  the 
merit  of  being  useful,  if  not  elegant  The  "jackdaw  "  belongs 
to  a  respectable  family,  if  not  of  the  first  blood  himseK  There 
is  no  valid  objection  to  "jack-o'-lantern,"  nor  to  the  ubiquitous 
"jack-at-all-trades,"  nor  even  to  the  bloody  but  necessary 
"Jack  Ketch."  When  it  comes  to  "smoke  jack,"  "yellow 
jack,"  "cross-jack"  (nautid  pronounced  crojik),  and  especially 
"  boot  jack,"  it  is  time  to  protest  But  to  burlesque  it  in 
"  horse  jockey,"  and  baboon  it  in  "jocko"  and  "jackanapes,** 
is  the  last  pitch  of  ignominy  but  one ;  and  that  very  last,  the 
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nepbis  tUira  of  hardship,  is  ''zaay,"  a  clown,  a  fool,  which  is 
comipted  from  the  Italian  form  of  the  word,  and  should  be 
met  bj  armed  resistanca  The  original  name  with  its  gentle 
meaning,  ''  the  gracious  gift  of  God,''  might  well  complain  with 
BessQs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King, 

All  mj  whole  body's  but  one  brnlie  with  beating : 
I  think  I  bftTe  been  cudgelled  bj  all  nations, 
And  almost  all  religions. 

Some  of  these  travesties  of  sense  in  name-words  may  be  the 
result  of  pure  accident  Doubtless  thej  are ;  and  we  need  not 
leave  the  statement  to  mere  conjecture,  for  there  are  other  terms 
in  the  language,  and  some  of  them  of  no  mean  rank,  which 
can  be  traced  altogether  to  the  influence  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances.  Both  our  words  **  money  "  and  '^  mint "  come  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  Roman  pieces  happened  to  be  coined  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  '^  Ammonia  "  was  first  prepared 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman.  The  *'  lyceum  "  takes  its 
name  from  a  sacred  enclosure  at  Athens  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Avxeto^^  the  wolf-slayer.  ^^  Dollar  "  is  the  German  thaler,  and 
that  of  itself  is  but  an  accident,  an  abbreviation  of  Joachims* 
thaler,  as  denoting  the  valley  where  it  was  coined.  The  '*  italics '' 
used  in  printing  get  their  name  from  the  patriotic  whim  of 
Aldus  Manutius,  who  dedicated  his  invention  to  the  States  of 
Italy ;  and  who  besides  has  given  his  own  name  to  all  *'  aldine  " 
editions,  as  a  synonym  for  classical  beauty  and  finish.  CoL 
Botnford  dedicated  his  big  gun  to  his  country,  and  that  made 
it  a  ''  columbiad."  The  uow  disparaging  title  of  ^*  blue  stock- 
ing "  once  expressed  an  enviable  membership  in  a  certain  liter- 
ary coterie,  and  the  name  sprung  from  the  hose  of  the  indis- 
pensable Mr.  Stillingfleet  The  French  word  for  pun,  ''  calem- 
bour,"  commemorates  the  German  Count  Kahlemburg,  notori- 
ous for  his  flounderings  in  French  pronunciation.  The  Pari- 
sian ^*  lorettes  "  are  so  named  from  the  accidental  neighorhood 
of  a  church.  * 

The  accidents  of  language  would  form  a  chapter  by  itsell 
And  the  study  of  it  would  impress  us  anew  with  the  strange 
and  constantly  shifting  conditions  by  which  tribes  grow  up  from 
barbarism  into  enlightenment.  It  may  be  that  a  nation  is  an 
organism,  and  has  an  oiganic  unity  and  growth.     I  will  not 
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tioal,"  from  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord  himself,  shows  what 
monstrous  distortions  history  may  produce ;  while  ^'  criss-cross," 
from  his  title,  shows  as  well  to  what  trivial  uses  the  most  sacred 
terms  may  come  to  be  applied. 

To  return  from  the  region  of  the  supernatural  to  common 
life,  a  curious  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  manner  in  which  some 
names  have  slipped  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  endear- 
ment and  familiarity  into  a  sort  of  kindly  contempt  The  his- 
tory of  this  process  of  debasement  in  most  instances  belongs 
to  the  great  Unknowable ;  and  the  process  itself  is  apparently 
without  cause,  as  it  certainly  is  without  reason.  No  name  can 
be  more  staid  and  demure  than  Andrew,  or  more  "  manly,''  as 
its  etymology  denotes ;  why  then,  when  we  want  to  describe  a 
down,  do  we  call  him  a  **  merry-andrew  ?"  Thomas  is  another 
name  which  has  suffered  sacrilege ;  "  tomtit ''  is  not  bad,  nor 
''tomcod,"  though  neither  can  be  called  euphonious;  but 
'^  tomboy  "  is  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  and  '^  tomcat "  is  abu- 
sive ;  while  *'  tomfool "  and  '*  tomnoddy  "  are  good  cause  for  in- 
dictment Thomas,  however,  has  had  less  to  endure  than  John. 
That  injured  class  of  worthies  who  bear  this  honorable  title, 
may  well  contemplate  with  horror  the  outrages  which  an  un- 
feeling vernacular  has  inflicted.  First  it  appears  as  a  national 
misnomer,  John  Bull,  Johnny  Crapaud,  John  Chinaman.  Our 
soldiers  in  the  late  war  talked  of  their  encounters  with  '^  Johnny 
Beb/ — ^and  at  last  chipped  off  even  that  to  the  ^*  johnnies." 
Next  we  have  it  belittled  to  adorn  such  domestic  stuff  as 
"apple John,"  "poor  John,"  "johnny  cake."  Then  follows  a 
motley  throng  of  derivatives  from  its  nicknames  Jack  and  Jock. 
Toward  the  deft  little  artist  "Jack  frost "  we  have  only  feelings 
of  kindness;  he  adorns  the  name.  A  "jackscrew"  has  the 
merit  of  being  useftil,  if  not  elegant  The  "jackdaw  "  belongs 
to  a  respectable  family,  if  not  of  the  first  blood  himself.  There 
is  no  valid  objection  to  "jack-o'-lantern,"  nor  to  the  ubiquitous 
"jack-at-all-trades,"  nor  even  to  the  bloody  but  necessary 
"Jack  Ketch."  When  it  comes  to  "smoke  jack,'*  "yellow 
jack,"  "cross-jack"  {nautic6  pronounced  crojik),  and  especially 
"  boot  jack,"  it  is  time  to  protest  But  to  burlesque  it  in 
**horse  jockey,"  and  baboon  it  in  "jocko"  and  "jackanapes^'' 
is  the  last  pitch  of  ignominy  but  one ;  and  that  very  last,  the 
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neplus  uUra  of  hardship,  is  ''  zaay/'  a  clown,  a  fool,  which  is 
corrupted  from  the  Italian  form  of  the  word,  and  should  be 
met  by  armed  resistanca  The  original  name  with  its  gentle 
meaning,  '^  the  gracious  gift  of  God,"  might  well  complain  with 
Bessus  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King, 

AU  mj  whole  body's  but  one  brtdfle  with  beating : 
I  think  I  hsTO  been  cudgelled  bj  all  natimu, 
And  almost  all  religions. 

Some  of  these  travesties  of  sense  in  name-words  may  be  the 
result  of  pure  accident  Doubtless  they  are ;  and  we  need  not 
leave  the  statement  to  mere  conjecture,  for  there  are  other  terms 
in  the  language,  and  some  of  them  of  no  mean  rank,  which 
can  be  traced  altogether  to  the  influence  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stancesL  Both  our  words  ^'  money  "  and  **  mint "  come  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  Roman  pieces  happened  to  be  coined  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  "  Ammonia  "  was  first  prepared 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman.  The  *'  lyceum  "  takes  its 
name  froni  a  sacred  enclosure  at  Athens  dedicated  to  Apollo 
AvKuo%^  the  wolf -slayer.  '*  Dollar ''  is  the  German  thaler,  and 
that  of  itself  is  but  an  accident,  an  abbreviation  of  Joachims- 
thaler,  as  denoting  the  valley  where  it  was  coined.  The  "  italics  '* 
used  in  printing  get  their  name  from  the  patriotic  whim  of 
Aldus  Manutius,  who  dedicated  his  invention  to  the  States  of 
Italy ;  and  who  besides  has  given  his  own  name  to  all  *'  aldine  " 
editions,  as  a  synonym  for  classical  beauty  and  finish.  CoL 
Bomford  dedicated  his  big  gun  to  his  country,  and  that  made 
it  a  '^  colambiad."  The  now  disparaging  title  of  '*  blue  stock- 
ing "  once  expressed  an  enviable  membership  in  a  certain  liter- 
ary coterie,  and  the  name  sprung  from  the  hose  of  the  indis- 
pensable Mr.  Stillingfleet  The  French  word  for  pun,  '*  calem- 
hour,*'  commemorates  the  German  Count  Kahlemburg,  notori- 
ous for  his  flounderings  in  French  pronunciation.  The  Pari- 
sian ^'  lorettes ''  are  so  named  from  the  accidental  neighorhood 
of  a  church.  * 

The  accidents  of  language  would  form  a  chapter  by  itsell 
And  the  study  of  it  would  impress  us  anew  with  the  strange 
and  constantly  shifting  conditions  by  which  tribes  grow  up  from 
barbariMn  into  enlightenment.  It  may  be  that  a  nation  is  an 
organism,  and  has  an  oiganic  unity  and  growth.     I  will  not 
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miral  Yernou  wears  a  rough  salt  of  grogram,  whence  his  affec- 
tionate tars  dub  him  Old  Grog,  and  then  apply  the  same  sobri- 
quet to  the  watered  rum  he  serves  out  for  their  rations ;  but 
'*  one  who  knows  "  reports  the  difference  between  grogram  and 
''  grog  "  as  toto  corIo  at  least  The  muse  of  eloquence  and  heroic 
poetry  bears  a  name  given  her  for  her  sweet  voice,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  late  musical  instrument  of  torture  has  adopted  it 
and  expects  the  world  to  call  his  steam  organ  a  ^'calliope; ''  but 
no  voyager  down  the  Hudson  in  a  boat  which  discoursed  to  the 
exasperated  banks  with  one  of  these  Plutonian  attachments, 
could  ever  discover  the  connection  between  the  instrument  and 
its  name.  The  word  *'  Utopian  "  comes  nearer  than  most  words 
of  its  class  to  the  reproduction  of  the  primal  meaning.  Com- 
pounded of  ov  and  roTto^,  *'  no-place,'*  it  was  a  suitai>le  name 
for  Sir  Thomas  More  to  apply  to  his  imaginary  Mand,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  apply  to  the  millennial  state  of  society 
which  he  pictured  upon  it ;  whence  it  has  come  to  mean  any 
project  which  is  too  good  to  be  practicable,  and  for  which  "  no 
place  "  can  be  found  in  this  naughty  world. 

The  word  last  cited  is  a  contribution  fh)m  fiction.  It  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  language  and  its  amicable  re- 
lations to  literature,  that  it  so  readily  receives  and  acclimates 
the  exotics  of  imagination.  Fiction  has  done  more  for  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  speech  than  could  well  be  described.  What  a 
convenient  term,  for  example,  is  "quixotic"  [And  for  evident 
reasons  we  ought  to  have,  but  have  not,  a  similar  adjective 
**cru80tic."]  How  difficult  it  would  be  to  exactly  supply  the 
place  of  Swift's  "  liliputian,"  Boiardo's  "rodomontade,"  Shaks- 
peare's  "  benedict,"  Kenny's  "Jeremy  Diddler,"  Mrs.  Centlivre's 
"Simon  Pure,"  Dickens'  "Circumlocution  Office."  And  we 
might  find  it  still  harder  to  spare  that  inimitable  bevy  of  dames 
created  for  us  by  Comedy  and  Fiction,  of  whom  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
Mrs.  Grundy,  Mrs.  Partington  and  Mrs.  Caudle  are  perhaps  the 
most  signally  eminent,  and  without  whose  aid  some  of  our  ideas 
could  never  be  expressed  with  such  humorous  brevity  and  ex- 
actness. It  would  require  a  long  roll  of  honor  to  catalogue  all 
the  impersonations  of  fiction  which  have  passed  into  common 
use  as  synonyms  for  well  known  traits  of  character.  And  if 
Boiardo,  exulting  in  the  successful  invention  of  the  name 
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Bodomonte  for  his  swaggering  Moor,  had  the  village  bells  rung 
for  jov,  it  would  not  be  preposterous  to  think  of  our  Mother 
English  as  furnished  with  a  joy-bell  to  ring  in  from  the  realms 
of  imagination  every  worthy  new-comer  into  llie  languaga 

If  the  history  of  liberty  is  made  up  of  personal  sacrifice,  the 
history  of  civilization  is  made  up  of  personal  effort  We  can 
trace  the  path  of  some  inventions,  some  sciences,  some  profes- 
sions, by  the  names  which  line  the  way.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible  to  measure  the  value  to  the  race  of  some  single  lives.  In 
many  of  these  words  rubbed  down  by  the  friction  of  centuries 
from  the  names  of  those  who  labored  or  suffered  or  sinned 
enough  to  immortalize  their  memory,  are  contained  strange 
episodes  of  history,  and  as  costly  as  they  are  stranga  Lan- 
guage is  full  of  honors  to  the  illustrious  dead  who  have  led  the 
rac&  It  is  the  field  also  where  history  takes  some  of  its  sternest 
revenges,  by  impaling  the  very  name  of  the  criminal  in  a 
perennial  crucifixion.  There  are  obsolete  words  which  are 
only  sarcophagi,  and  hold  at  bottom  a  little  dust  of  ideas  long 
since  mouldered  into  oblivion.  But  there  are  others,  and  far 
more,  which  like  antique  funeral  urns  emptied  of  their  ashes 
and  filled  with  living  flowers,  have  parted  with  their  old  dead 
meaning,  and  are  now  full  again  of  young  iresh  life.  The 
qualities  which  are  added  by  such  changes  are  rather  scientific 
than  poetical.  And  though  a  language  is  not  necessarily 
poetic  because  fresh  and  primeval,  nor  necessarily  unpoetio 
when  it  has  reached  its  periods  of  maturest  culture,  the  new  life 
it  receives  from  the  earnest  leaders  of  each  generation  rarely 
adds  to  its  power  of  artistic  expression,  but  rather  to  its  re- 
sources for  accurate  statement  and  clear  definition. 
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AxncLB  Vm— AMERICAN   LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS. 

It  is  forty  years  since  Cole — ^the  first  of  a  succession  of  land- 
scape painters  who  have  given  American  art  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  school — in  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures  entitled 
"  The  Voyage  of  Life,"  awakened,  to  some  extent,  the  popular 
taste  for  landscape.  Engravings  of  these  pictures  were  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  homa  They  gave  expression  to  the 
then  prevailing  sentiment  which  tinctured,  more  or  less,  every 
phase  of  thought :  manifesting  itself  in  '^  tracts  for  the  times," 
in  certain  appendages  to  poems  exhibiting  with  conscious 
cleverness — we  cannot  call  it  naivete — the  ingenious  machinery 
of  the  thought  aptly  serving  this  idea.  It  was  thrust  so  point- 
.  edly  in  the  eye  of  the  reader,  that  he  was  denied  any  personal 
interpretation  whatever  to  even  the  subtleties  that  have  their 
own  natural  and  insinuating  actiona  Art  was  sacrificed  for 
the  stoiy  it  would  illustrate,  and  poesy  for  the  ^*  moral "  it 
should  point.  Thus  Art  was  enfeebled  by  super-sensuous 
ideas,  ill  suiting  its  capacities  for  expression:  while  poesy 
was  too  subservient  to  narrow  commonplace,  that  dried  its 
sap,  and,  like  a  trailing  vine  stiffly  lengthened  out,  tied  it 
tightly  to  some  well-known  precept  It  was  too  palpable,  too 
conscious,  too  like  the  strut  of  a  moralizing  mentor  rudely 
thrust  in  between  truth  and  beauty  and  the  tender  souL 
We  have  grown  more  trustful  of  these ;  perhaps  more  chari- 
table in  the  estimate  of  our  ability  to  interpret  them  rightly ; 
at  all  events,  our  views  of  moraUty  have  broadened,  while  the 
true  and  the  beautiful  have  so  far  gained  by  this  that  we 
are  now  ready  to  admit  that  they  possess  virtues  of  their  own 
more  effective  and  powerful  than  commonplace  reiterations  of 
accepted  precepts.  We  have  outgrown  this  tendency  so  far 
as  to  look  back  upon  it  with  more  of  curiosity  than  sympathy. 
New  values  have  been  let  in  upon  the  mind  with  the  closer 
investigation  of  scientific  fact  and  truth.  This  has  given  new 
character  to  thought  The  pale  reflections  of  mediaeval  remin- 
iscences are  being  dissipated  by  the  full  blaz^  of  revived  Greek 
tendencies  in  our  sympathies,  which  compel  the  fancy  to  a 
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basis  of  fact,  and  plant  the  ideal  upon  the  true  foundations  of 
the  real.  Cole  was  only  truly  himself  when  he  broke  away 
from  those  false  notions  of  the  aim  and  end  of  art,  and  gave  us 
the  unaffected  sentiment  which  he  drew  freshly  from  the 
inspirations  of  Nature,  and  the  moral  influence  of  that  voice 
which  goes  up  from  her  unutterable  stillness,  speaking  more 
eloquently  than  words,  more  pointedly  than  precept,  searching 
the  conscience  more  deeply  by  the  light  that  is  inherent  in  the 
very  principles  of  beauty  and  truth.  He  did  this  so  effectually 
as  to  inspire  the  artistic  mind  of  the  countiy  with  sympathies 
that  may  be  traced  to  this  source.  Several  of  our  best  painters 
acknowledge  that  through  the  pictures  of  Cole  their  feeling 
for  landscape  was  first  touched. 

Cole's  sympathies  were  rather  those  of  a  poet  than  an  artist 
His  choice  of  subject  indicated  this — "  The  Course  of  Empire," 
"The  Voyage  of  Life,"  &c.  These  are  themes  for  the  poet 
rather  than  the  painter.  Art  was  overstrained  to  suit  the 
sequence  of  thought ;  its  own  appropriate  values  were  subor- 
dinated to  extraneous  ideas.  That  which  is  eminently  quali- 
fied for  mental  imagery  is  ill  adapted  to  the  sensible  forms  of 
art  Through  these  it  aims  at  their  highest  possible  trans- 
figurement  consistent  with  the  utmost  refinements  of  sense. 
But  it  is  no  less  dependent  upon  the  sensible  appearance  than 
music  is  upon  the  palpable  conditions  of  sound.  Cole's  best 
qualities  are  not  to  be  found  in  these  series  of  his  works ;  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  his  forest  scenes,  in  his  Italian  views,  in 
his  free  and  forcible  rendering  of  pastoral  landscape 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  special  talent  that  has  distin- 
guished native  landscape  painting  is  Durand— originally  an 
engraver,  and  never  entirely  fireeing  himself  from  its  influence 
on  his  style.  With  an  individuality  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  Cole,  Durand  s  treatment  of  the  landscape  is  no  less 
poetic  and  refined.  Perhaps  the  most  masterly  of  his  works  is 
that  which  has  for  subject  Goldsmith's  metaphor : 

As  some  tall  dill,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Tlion^  round  its  breast  the  rolling  douds  are  spread, 
Rtomal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 
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His  rendering  of  this  is  so  solemn,  so  a£Pecting  and  grand,  so 
in  sympathy  with  the  pure  sentiment  of  Nature,  that  it  deserv- 
edly holds  an  unique  place  in  modem  landscape  art  We 
know  of  no  picture  more  justly  to  be  cherished  with  pride  in 
the  future  museum  of  our  "old  masters,"  than  this. 

It  has  been  said,  with  little  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  that  our  native  talent  is  not  possessed  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  foreign  schools  of  art,  that  it  lacks  original 
tendencies  traceable  to  an  unique  source,  or  developed  out  of 
any  marked  or  homogeneous  milieu;  while  the  modem  French, 
English,  and  German  schools,  are  instanced  as  offering  their 
peculiar  elements  of  contrast  and  character.  But  a  little  care- 
ful study  of  the  character  of  our  landscape  art  will  show  that 
this  assertion  has  no  real  basis  of  fact  Our  art,  in  this  special 
direction,  evinces  not  only  originality  and  merit,  but  merit  of 
a  very  high  order,  second  to  that  of  no  other  modem  school ; 
while  in  unstudied  spontaneity  in  entering  into  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  Nature,  it  is  unique  in  the  right  direction.  True, 
among  older  peoples,  distinctions  of  character  may  be  traced 
to  a  primitive  source,  while  every  successive  development  is 
marked  by  the  influx  of  new  ideas  through  historic  changes, 
conquest,  and  commercial  activities;  while  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  no  such  historic  sequence  running  back  to  distinctions  of 
race,  or  the  "primitive  influence  of  soil  and  climate."  We  are 
transplanted  offshoots  of  matured  civilizations,  entering  upon 
this  new  scene  with  old  traditions ;  being  fused  into  national 
existence  through  no  slow  process  of  development,  but  spon- 
taneously, through  necessity  and  common  interests.  The  units 
of  character  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  our  na- 
tional spirit,  still  preserve  their  individuality,  their  identity, 
which  links  them,  more  or  less  remotely,  with  traditional  ties. 
The  traditions  of  many  peoples  belong  to  this  people;  the 
history  of  many  nations  is  the  basis  of  our  own. 

Art  has  no  place  with  the  restless  or  varying  moods  that 
affect  the  outer  circles  of  society;  it  is  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  that  higher  culture  which  gives  it  sympathy  and  support 
Of  all  the  elements,  therefore,  which  pioneer  the  way  into 
new  states,  and  new  conditions,  Art  is  the  last  to  follow.     It  is 
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the  firait.  not  of  necessity,  but  of  reflection  and  reposa  It 
flourishes  naturaUy  at  the  centres  of  the  most  intellectual  activ- 
ity. It  is  based  upon  those  higher  wants  which  follow  necessi- 
ties ;  consequently  in  character  and  quality  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  those  sympathies  and  wants  which  insure  it  de- 
velopment and  support  These  sympathies  have  thus  far  with 
us  tended  strongly  in  the  direction  of  landscape.  Hence  has 
our  arty  under  this  sentiment — awakened  by  breaking  into  a 
wilderness  of  natural  beauty,  with  its  expression  unmarred  by 
man's  destructive  agencies — derived  its  inspirations  from  a 
Intimate  source.  Having  no  other  means  of  contact  with 
that  which  inspires  ideas  suitable  to  the  aims  and  ends  of 
art,  no  antique  remains,  no  surroundings  calculated  to  awaken 
artistic  sympathies — in  short,  no  art,  whether  of  the  past  or 
present,  to  excite  emulation,  or  stimulate  the  fancy — Nature, 
in  her  undisturbed,  primeval  grandeur,  in  her  moods,  expres- 
sions, sentiments  and  the  like,  filled  this  void,  and  became  the 
object  of  artistic  aims.  Bryant  and  Durand  have  interpreted 
this  for  us  in  a  manner  that  awakens  the  heart  to  the  fullest 
response.  Within  the  strict  confines  of  painting,  this  is  now 
sustained  with  more  mature  art,  in  the  works  of  Gifibrd, 
Church,  McEntee,  Whittredge,  Inness,  Kensett,  and  Hubbard 
In  the  works  of  these  men  may  be  found  that  which  gives 
our  landscape  art  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  school ;  the 
natural  pioduct  of  our  own  inilieiu  In  style  and  method  it 
has  an  individuality  no  less  marked  than  that  which  distin- 
guishes foreign  schools. 

The  French  is  the  only  school  that  evinces  vigor  and 
genuine  merit  abroad.  The  English  school  of  to-day  is  weak, 
mannered,  and  destitute  of  that  vital  force  only  to  be  derived 
through  close  contact  with  Nature,  and  a  profound  study  of 
her  values  and  expressions  Since  Turner  and  Constable, 
English  landscape  painting  has  degenerated  into  feeble  man- 
nerism. The  German  school,  in  landscape,  is  scarce  worthy 
of  mention.  It  is  not  only  outrageously  mannered,  but  it 
is  the  most  mechanical  mannerism  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 
Any  one  of  the  works  of  this  school  may  serve  to  represent 
the  whole.     We  have  not  a  few  of  its  disciples  on  this  side 
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His  rendering  of  this  is  so  solemn,  so  a£Pecting  and  grand,  so 
in  sympathy  with  the  pure  sentiment  of  Nature,  that  it  deserv- 
edly holds  an  unique  place  in  modem  landscape  art  We 
know  of  no  picture  more  justly  to  be  cherished  with  pride  in 
the  future  museum  of  our  ^*old  masters,"  than  this. 

It  has  been  said,  with  little  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  that  our  native  talent  is  not  possessed  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  foreign  schools  of  art,  that  it  lacks  original 
tendencies  traceable  to  an  unique  source,  or  developed  out  of 
any  marked  or  homogeneous  mUieu;  while  the  modem  French, 
English,  and  German  schools,  are  instanced  as  offering  their 
peculiar  elements  of  contrast  and  character.  But  a  little  care- 
ful study  of  the  character  of  our  landscape  art  will  show  that 
this  assertion  has  no  real  basis  of  fact  Our  art,  in  this  special 
direction,  evinces  not  only  originality  and  merit,  but  merit  of 
a  very  high  order,  second  to  that  of  no  other  modem  school ; 
while  in  unstudied  spontaneity  in  entering  into  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  Nature,  it  is  unique  in  the  right  direction.  True, 
among  older  peoples,  distinctions  of  character  may  be  traced 
to  a  primitive  source,  while  every  successive  development  is 
marked  by  the  influx  of  new  ideas  through  historic  changes, 
conquest,  and  commercial  activities;  while  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  no  such  historic  sequence  running  back  to  distinctions  of 
race,  or  the  "primitive  influence  of  soil  and  climate."  We  are 
transplanted  offshoots  of  matured  civilizations,  entering  upon 
this  new  scene  with  old  traditions ;  being  fused  into  national 
existence  through  no  slow  process  of  development,  but  spon- 
taneously, through  necessity  and  common  interests.  The  units 
of  character  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  our  na- 
tional spirit,  still  preserve  their  individuality,  their  identity, 
which  links  them,  more  or  less  remotely,  with  traditional  ties. 
The  traditions  of  many  peoples  belong  to  this  people;  the 
history  of  many  nations  is  the  basis  of  our  own. 

Art  has  no  place  with  the  restless  or  varying  moods  that 
affect  the  outer  circles  of  society;  it  is  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  that  higher  culture  which  gives  it  sympathy  and  support 
Of  all  the  elements,  therefore,  which  pioneer  the  way  into 
new  states,  and  new  conditions.  Art  is  the  last  to  follow.     It  is 
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the  fruit,  not  of  necessity,  but  of  reflection  and  repoaa  It 
flourishes  naturally  at  the  centres  of  the  most  intellectual  activ- 
ity. It  is  based  upon  those  higher  wants  which  follow  necessi- 
ties ;  consequently  in  character  and  quality  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  those  sympathies  and  wants  which  insure  it  de- 
velopment and  support  These  sympathies  have  thus  fiu:  with 
us  tended  strongly  in  the  direction  of  landscape.  Hence  has 
our  art,  under  this  sentiment — awakened  by  breaking  into  a 
wilderness  of  natural  beauty,  with  its  expression  unmarred  by 
man's  destructive  agencies — derived  its  inspirations  from  a 
legitimate  source.  Having  no  other  means  of  contact  with 
that  which  inspires  ideas  suitable  to  the  aims  and  ends  of 
art,  no  antique  remains,  no  surroundings  calculated  to  awaken 
artistic  sympathies — ^in  short,  no  art,  whether  of  the  past  or 
present,  to  excite  emulation,  or  stimulate  the  fancy — Nature, 
in  her  undisturbed,  primeval  grandeur,  in  her  moods,  expres- 
sions, sentiments  and  the  like,  filled  this  void,  and  became  the 
object  of  artistic  aims.  Bryant  and  Durand  have  interpreted 
this  for  us  in  a  manner  that  awakens  the  heart  to  the  fullest 
response.  Within  the  strict  confines  of  painting,  this  is  now 
sustained  with  more  mature  art,  in  the  works  of  Gifford, 
Church,  McEntee,  Whittredge,  Inness,  Kensett,  and  Hubbard. 
In  the  works  of  these  men,  may  be  found  that  which  gives 
our  landscape  art  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  school ;  the 
natural  pioduct  of  our  own  milieiu  In  style  and  method  it 
has  an  individuality  no  less  marked  than  that  which  distin- 
guishes foreign  schools. 

The  French  is  the  only  school  that  evinces  vigor  and 
genuine  merit  abroad.  The  English  school  of  to-day  is  weak, 
mannered,  and  destitute  of  that  vital  force  only  to  be  derived 
through  close  contact  with  Nature,  and  a  profound  study  of 
her  values  and  expressiona  Since  Turner  and  Constable, 
English  landscape  painting  has  degenerated  into  feeble  man- 
nerisuL  The  German  school,  in  landscape,  is  scarce  worthy 
of  mention.  It  is  not  only  outrageously  mannered,  but  it 
is  the  most  mechanical  mannerism  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 
Any  one  of  the  works  of  this  school  may  serve  to  represent 
the  whole.     We  have  not  a  few  of  its  disciples  on  this  side 
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tioal,"  from  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord  himself,  shows  what 
monstrous  distortions  history  may  produce ;  while  *^  criss-cross," 
from  his  title,  shows  as  well  to  what  trivial  uses  the  most  sacred 
terms  may  come  to  be  applied. 

To  return  from  the  region  of  the  supernatural  to  common 
life,  a  curious  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  manner  in  which  some 
names  have  slipped  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  endear- 
ment and  familiarity  into  a  sort  of  kindly  contempt  The  his- 
tory of  this  process  of  debasement  in  most  instances  belongs 
to  the  great  Unknowable ;  and  the  process  itself  is  apparently 
without  cause,  as  it  certainly  is  without  reason.  No  name  can 
be  more  staid  and  demure  than  Andrew,  or  more  *'  manly,"  as 
its  etymology  denotes ;  why  then,  when  we  want  to  describe  a 
down,  do  we  call  him  a  '^  merry-andrew  ?''  Thomas  is  another 
name  which  has  suffered  sacrilege ;  "  tomtit ''  is  not  bad,  nor 
"tomcod,"  though  neither  can  be  called  euphonious;  but 
'^tomboy  "  is  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  and  "  tomcat*'  is  abu- 
sive ;  while  **  tomfool "  and  "  tomnoddy  "  are  good  cause  for  in- 
dictment Thomas,  however,  has  had  less  to  endure  than  John. 
That  injured  class  of  worthies  who  bear  this  honorable  title, 
may  well  contemplate  with  horror  the  outrages  which  an  un- 
feeling vernacular  has  inflicted.  First  it  appears  as  a  national 
misnomer,  John  Bull,  Johnny  Crapaud,  John  Chinaman.  Our 
soldiers  in  the  late  war  talked  of  their  encounters  with  "  Johnny 
Beb.' — and  at  last  chipped  off  even  that  to  the  "johnnies.'' 
Next  we  have  it  belittled  to  adorn  such  domestic  stuff  as 
"apple  John,"  "poor  John,"  "johnny  cake."  Then  follows  a 
motley  throng  of  derivatives  from  its  nicknames  Jack  and  Jock. 
Toward  the  deft  little  artist  "Jack  frost "  we  have  only  feelings 
of  kindness;  he  adorns  the  name.  A  "jackscrew"  has  the 
merit  of  being  useful,  if  not  elegant  The  "jackdaw  "  belongs 
to  a  respectable  family,  if  not  of  the  first  blood  himself.  There 
is  no  valid  objection  to  "jack-o'-lantern,"  nor  to  the  ubiquitous 
"jack-at-all-trades,"  nor  even  to  the  bloody  but  necessary 
"Jack  Ketch."  When  it  comes  to  "smoke  jack,"  "yellow 
jack,"  "cross-jack"  {natUic6  pronounced  crojik),  and  especially 
"  boot  jack,"  it  is  time  to  protest  But  to  burlesque  it  in 
**horse  jockey,"  and  baboon  it  in  "jocko"  and  "jackanapes,** 
is  the  last  pitch  of  ignominy  but  one ;  and  that  very  last,  the 
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neplus  ttUra  of  hardship,  is  ''zaay/'  a  clown,  a  fooL  which  is 
corrupted  from  the  Italian  form  of  the  word,  and  should  be 
met  bj  armed  resistanca  The  original  name  with  its  gentle 
meaning,  "  the  gracious  gift  of  God,''  might  well  complain  with 
Bessus  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King, 

AU  my  whole  body's  but  one  brnlie  with  besting : 
I  think  I  bftTe  been  cudgelled  by  all  nations, 
And  almost  all  religions. 

Some  of  these  travesties  of  sense  in  name-words  may  be  the 
result  of  pure  accident  Doubtless  thej  are  ;  and  we  need  not 
leave  the  statement  to  mere  conjecture,  for  there  are  other  terms 
in  the  language,  and  some  of  them  of  no  mean  rank,  which 
can  be  traced  altogether  to  the  influence  of  fortuitous  circum- 
ataaces.  Both  our  words  **  money  "  and  '^  mint "  come  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  Roman  pieces  happened  to  be  coined  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  ^'  Ammonia  "  was  first  prepared 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman .  The  ^'  lyceum  "  takes  its 
name  from  a  sacred  enclosure  at  Athens  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Avxeto?^  the  wolf-slayer.  "  Dollar  "  is  the  German  thaler,  and 
that  of  itself  is  but  an  accident,  an  abbreviation  of  Joachims- 
thaler,  as  denoting  the  valley  where  it  was  coined.  The  "  italics  " 
used  in  printing  get  their  name  from  the  patriotic  whim  of 
Aldus  Manutius,  who  dedicated  his  invention  to  the  States  of 
Italy ;  and  who  besides  has  given  his  own  name  to  all  ^'  aldine  " 
editions,  as  a  synonym  for  classical  beauty  and  finish.  CoL 
Bomford  dedicated  his  big  gun  to  his  country,  and  that  made 
it  a  *'  columbiad."  The  now  disparaging  title  of  "  blue  stock- 
ing "  once  expressed  an  enviable  membership  in  a  certain  liter- 
ary coterie,  and  the  name  sprung  from  the  hose  of  the  indis- 
pensable Mr.  Stillingfleet  The  French  word  for  pun,  '*  calem- 
bour,"  commemorates  the  German  Count  Kahlemburg,  notori- 
ous for  his  flounderings  in  French  pronunciation.  The  Pari- 
sian ''  lorettes  "  are  so  named  from  the  accidental  neighorhood 
of  a  church. 

The  accidents  of  language  would  form  a  chapter  by  itsell 
And  the  study  of  it  would  impress  us  anew  with  the  strange 
and  constantly  shifting  conditions  by  which  tribes  grow  up  from 
barbarism  into  enlightenment.  It  may  be  that  a  nation  is  an 
organism,  and  has  an  organic  unity  and  growth.     I  will  not 
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objects,  is  so  perfectly  rliTthmica]  that  the  whole  sings  to  the 
sense  like  melody. 

This  evinces  the  thorough  master  in  art — this  power  to  bo 
admirably  adjust  the  parts,  that  each  contributes  its  essential 
value  in  relation  to  the  whole,  neither  more  nor  less.  Give 
him  tfae  chord  and  he  will  adapt  to  it  the  melody.  The  artist 
wbo  has  so  mastered  his  art  and  informed  his  mind  with  the 
6ct8  of  nature  that  it  has  become  to  him  a  second  sense,  is  no 
longer  tied  to  the  mere  detail  of  subordinate  facts,  but  discov- 
«n  through  them  higher  values  derived  through  their  relations 
jtnd  correspondence,  while  they  become  subservient  to  a  motive 
Aat  is  awakened  within  his  own  breast  This  is  the  character- 
iitic  quality  of  Mr.  Gifford's  art ;  its  spontaneity,  its  supreme 
«nity.  This  unity  in  his  pictures  seems  to  be  effected  tbrough 
;^ungi«g  bH  the  separate  features  of  the  landscape  into  a  qualify- 
ing, colored  atmosphere,  rendering  them  poetic  and  si^^estive. 
To  speak  technically,  with  reference  to  his  method,  he  seems 
■to  adopt  some  general  and  pervasive  key  of  color  suited  to 
his  theme,  and  breaks  into  it  all  the  separate  and  intricate 
harmoniea  of  the  parts,  thus  qualifying  every  local  tint  with 
an  nndeflnaUe  "  pervasive  illumination,"  which  mellows  them 
with  unifying  effect,  without  the  sacrifice  of  "  touch"  or  char- 
acter. In  his  style  may  be  found  that  just  balance  of  beauty 
and  character ;  of  delicacy  and  strength ;  which  renders  it,  to 
«ur  mind,  the  most  mature,  refined,  and  free  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  nature. 

Ur.  McEntee  offers  a  distinct  phase  of  the  poetic  tempera- 

nentin  landscape  art,  in  his  rendering  of  late  autumn — those 

ehill  November  days,  which  are   "melancholy"  only  in   the 

■nnsA  of  their  extreme  fullness  of  suggestion,  a  sweet  melan> 

irhich   seems  to  populate  the   thought  with  crowded 

of  the  past,  tinctured  with  a  sadness  more  grateful  to 

1  than  joy.     Long  after  the  sensational  works  of  "  popu- 

aters  have  rotted  into  a  deserving  fate,  the  works  of 

en  will  be  prized  as  we  know  not  how  to  prize  them 

t  is  difficult  to  estimate  merit  until  we  see  it  in  per- 

neral,  the  popular  craving,  in  art,  as  in  literature,  is 
which  is  easily  understood ;  and  what  is  easily  under- 
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stood,  on  the  average,  is  superficial  or  sensational  That 
which  merely  gratifies  or  stultifies  this  taste,  gains  a  notoriety 
which  perishes  like  tinsel  as  the  fickle  breeze  of  popular  senti* 
ment  blows  its  weathercock  about  The  public  needs  to  be 
informed,  by  those  capable  of  judging,  in  regard  to  those  dis- 
tinctions in  art  which  are,  in  similar  instances,  so  admirably  set 
forth  in  literature.  In  this  field  the  spirit  of  criticism  is  fax 
more  intelligent,  useful,  and  sympathetic ;  and  yet  in  foreign 
lands  art  affords  a  theme  of  no  secondary  interest  for  the  critia 
Jost  criticism  is  naturally  stimulating ;  it  is  encouraging  to  the 
art-student,  for  it  sympathizes  with  his  genuine  efforts — ^not 
SQch  as  aim  at  popularity  or  success,  but  those  which  pursue 
steadfastly  proper  motives,  to  which  success,  so-called,  is  merely 
an  incident  or  a  consequence,  not  an  aim.  For  the  encourage- 
ment, therefore,  of  native  talent,  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  just 
critics  and  wholesome  criticism,  intelligent  and  sympathetic — 
for  it  is  more  difficult  to  rightly  appreciate  merit  than  it  is  to 
discover  flaws  and  &ult9,  though  the  reverse  of  this  is  practi- 
cally considered  the  critic's  function;  but  that  which  know- 
ingly discriminates  between  what  is  genuine  and  meritorioas 
in  art  and  that  which  is  false  and  meretricious,  fulfills  the 
critic's  aim,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  formation  of  a  cor- 
rect taste.  Were  this  taste  in  a  genuine  and  healthy  state,  we 
should  be  less  subject  to  the  selfish  whims  of  the  dealers,  our 
only  educators  in  matters  of  taste,  who  place  before  us  indif- 
ferent art,  imported  for  an  indiscriminate  public;  and  because 
it  is  foreign  we  esteem  it  better  than  our  own.  In  some  instan- 
ces it  is  so,  but  on  the  average  it  is  not  only  inferior,  but  even 
corrupting  to  the  taste.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  landscape  that 
finds  its  way  to  this  country  is  at  all  comparable  with  the  work 
of  our  own  artists ;  and  yet,  from  lack  of  independent  judg- 
ment we  point  the  proverb— a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  &c. 
Had  we  a  Baskin  to  fling  himself  into  the  arena  of  criticism 
and  deal  hard  blows,  right  and  left,  at  this  morbid,  abject  sub- 
servience of  our  art-ideas  to  foreign  French  tinsel  which  glit- 
ters so  attractively  in  our  untaught  eyes,  we  should  no  doubt 
be  benefited  by  it,  and,  our  eyes  being  opened,  we  might  see 
the  merit  of  that  which  we  scorned  to  entertain,  even  *'  una- 
warea"    True  merit  deserves  acknowledgment  and  support,^ 
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wherever  it  is,  and  we  should  be  proud  to  sustain  our  native 
talent  when — however  mortifying  the  fact — its  praises  come  to 
us  from  foreign  lands.  It  has  been  said,  "  the  public  is  always 
just ;"  but  the  public  is  not  just,  though  it  is  capable  of  being 
taught  justice,  even  in  matters  of  taste.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  legitimate  them& 

Mr.  McEntee's  pictures  are  always  earnest,  truthful,  and  ex- 
pressive ;  they  are  bom  of  pure  poetic  motives.  In  sentiment, 
Mr.  McEntee's  feeling  for  nature  is  parallel  with  BryanVs — a 
subdued,  yet  intense  enjoyment  of  that  phase  of  nature  which 
appeals  strongly  to  the  memories  and  the  affectiona  His  style, 
within  the  scope  of  his  strongest  sympathies  is  vigorous,  and 
yet  tender  in  the  treatment  of  that  phase  of  nature  which  is  so 
subtle  to  the  sensa  HLs  pictures  of  the  late  autumnal  land- 
scape— when  the  bare  and  brittle  boughs  ^'do  shake  against 
the  cold  " — are  so  far  removed  fix)m  the  sensational,  so  just  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  pure  sentiment  of  Nature,  so  quiet,  sub- 
dued, so  noiseless  and  sustained  in  their  poetic  qualities — that 
we  are  reminded  in  them  of  those  opening  lines  of  the  sonnet : 

"  When  to  the  aessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past" — 

Their  qualities  are  not  surface  qualities ;  their  merits  are  subtle, 
insinuating;  they  steal  over  the  mind  with  an  effect  conducive 
to  reflection. 

Still  another  phase  of  treatment  may  be  found  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Whittredge;  especially  in  his  wood-interiors.  His 
temperament  is  admirably  suited  to  the  theme.  No  one,  with 
any  sympathy  for  Nature,  can  steal  into  her  solitudes — where 
the  only  sound  that  breaks  upon  the  ear  is  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  or  the  soughing  of  the  breeze — without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  charm  of  imagination  stimulated  by  the 
delicate  intricacies  of  foliage,  boughs,  and  those  tender  rami- 
fications that  suggest  themselves  to  the  sense,  rather  than  im- 
print upon  it  positive  impressions.  There  is  something  in 
the  style  and  "  touch"  of  Whittredge  that  is  admirably  suited 
to  this.  It  is  loose,  free,  sketchy,  void  of  all  tightness  of  man- 
ner :  the  eye  is  let  into  the  subject  seductively ;  enticed  into 
the  depths  of  mystery  with  tenderest  solicitude ;  the  play  of 
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suggestion  is  infinite  to  the  sense,  led  gently  on  with  something 
of  that  same  charm  with  which  we  penetrate  further  and  fiir- 
ther  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood  itself — populous  with  allur- 
ing fiincies  fading  away  and  resolving  themselves  with  the 
intricate  maze  of  endless  forms. 

The  late  Mr.  Kensett,  whose  sudden  death  not  only  occasioned 
the  deepest  sorrow  to  his  friends  and  associates — for  he  was 
both  highly  cultured  and  sympathetic  in  the  wide  scope  of  his 
attainments — but  in  view  of  the  limited  number  of  those  who 
do  credit  to  our  art,  his  death  may  well  be  reckoned  a  calamity. 
His  style  was  characteristic  of  the  man — ^a  most  delicate  sense 
of  serene  and  tender  pastoral ;  the  quiet,  subdued,  and  subtle 
expressions  of  the  landscape  had  for  him  the  greatest  charuL 

Those  who  may  remember  a  work  of  his  entitled  "Morning 
on  the  Lake,"  will  readily  recall  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  fresh 
sense  of  early  morning  breaking  through  the  mists, — the  mot- 
tled clouds,  like  opals,  sifting  the  rosy  light  down  upon  the  lake, 
fiom  which,  in  the  foreground,  some  water-fowl  are  just  rising. 
It  is  not  a  picture  to  catch  the  common  eye ;  it  is  neither  sensa- 
tional nor  emphatic;  nor  does  it  assert  itself  but  to  those  who 
enter  into  its  placid  spirit  with  the  most  just  sympathy  for  the 
subtle  truths  it  so  pleasingly  conveya  If  there  be  mannerism 
in  Mr.  Kensett's  pictures,  it  is  such  a  charming  manner  that  we 
overlook  it  He  had  the  sensitiveness,  the  purity  of  feeling  of 
the  true  poet  In  his  many  interpretations  of  native  and  foreign 
landscape  he  has  given  expression  to  his  refined  and  delicate 
sense  of  the  pure  sentiment  of  nature,  which  was  never  rendered 
with  more  characteristic  grace  and  truthfulness. 

It  is  to  these  men,  among  others,  we  owe  that  which  distin- 
guishes our  landrcape  art,  and  gives  it  an  unique  place  among 
modem  schools.  But  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  characteristics 
of  schools  are  merits  or  vices.  Genius  is  cosmopolitan ;  its 
school  is  the  world,  with  no  restrictions  of  time  or  place ;  its 
aim  is  independent,  its  influence  general.  Schools  will  pass 
away  as  the  world  becomes  more  homogeneous  through  modem 
tendencies,  which  are  fast  demolishing  barriers  and  distinctions. 
The  products  of  science,  letters,  and  art,  are  no  longer  the  prop- 
erty of  a  class,  or  a  people,  but  of  the  world  at  large. 
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Abticlk  IX.- the  treaty  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  1871. 


Thb  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  May  8,  1871,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  had  the  effect  intended, 
of  removing  for  the  time  all  causes  of  ill-feeling  and  of  set- 
tling all  disputes  between  the  two  countries.  Those  parts  of  it 
which  provided  for  tribunals  of  arbitration  have  been  carried 
out  and  decisions  have  been  rendered.  Those  parts  which 
were  to  go  into  operation  by  the  immediate  force  of  the  treaty 
itself,  are  now  subjected  to  the  trial  of  time ;  and  for  other  por- 
tions a  period  of  ten  years  and  more  must  elapse  before  the  par- 
ties will  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  termination  of  those 
articles,  their  continuance,  or  their  modification.  Still  another 
portion  of  the  treaty — the  articles  relating  to  claims  upon  the 
two  governments  by  private  persons  arising  out  of  acts  com- 
mitted during  the  war— is  now  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners 
sitting  at  Washington,  who  are  from  time  to  time  deciding  upon 
one  claim  after  another.  And  thus  to  the  great  joy  of  all  men, 
especially  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  of  the  government  which 
has  carried  us  thVough  the  straits,  the  ship  of  state  lies  in  a 
quiet  harbor  under  serene  skies.  Nobody  complains  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  unless  it  be  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead ; 
and  if  on  the  other  side  John  Bull  grumbles  and  makes  wry 
faces,  and  thinks  that  somebody,  he  cannot  tell  exactly  who, 
has  overreached  him,  or  that  the  Yankees  have  been  too  sharp 
for  him ;  still  he  is  glad,  we  are  sure,  that  the  difficulties  are 
over,  and  that  he  will  have  only  to  put  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets for  a  much  smaller  sum  than  king  Theodore  of  Abyssinia 
cost  him. 

At  this  point  in  the  workings  of  the  treaty,  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  in  itself^  nor  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Xew  Englander,  if  we  give  a  brief  review  of  the  several  parts 
of  which  it  consists,  and  of  their  relations  to  public  law.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  make  a  commencement  with  the  arbi- 
trations at  Geneva  and  at  Berlin,  but  the  documents  justifying 
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the  decisioDS  on  the  points  there  submitted  have  not  been  acoes- 
sible  in  time  for  the  present  number  of  the  New  JSnglander, 
We  therefore  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  new  adjust* 
ment  of  the  fishery  question  in  the  treaty,  and  to  other  con- 
nected points,  such  as  the  firee  navigation  of  certain  rivers  and 
the  liberty*  of  transit  through  territory  of  one  of  the  two  pow- 
ers into  that  of  the  other.  It  was  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  British  America  that  the  treaty  took  its  origin.  Our 
survey  may  aptly  start  from  the  same  point ;  but  it  is  necessary 
before  we  can  make  a  proper  estimate  of  this  part  of  the  treaty 
to  explain  the  situation  in  which  the  countries  had  previously 
stood  to  one  another  in  that  particular. 

Before  the  war  of  independence*  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
equal  rights  with  other  English  subjects,  of  fishing,  of  drying 
and  of  curing  fish,  on  the  coasts  where  fish  most  abounded. 
In  fact,  the  fishermen  of  the  more  northerly  colonies  were  sec- 
ond to  no  others  in  their  enterprise,  and  had,  we  believe,  dis- 
covered some  fishing  grounds  that  were  unknown  befora  As 
early  as  1639,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  encouragement 
was  afforded  to  this  branch  of  industry,  by  freeing  from  duties 
and  taxes  all  capital  employed  in  the  catching  and  transporting 
of  fisL  The  whale  fishery  began  at  Nantucket  in  1690,  and 
must  have  been  considerable  in  1780,  since  according  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  American  annals,  there  arrived  that  year  '*  in 
England  from  those  coasts,  about  the  month  of  July,  154  tons 
of  train  and  whale  oil  and  9,200  of  whalebona"  In  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Byswyck  in  1697,  the  colonists 
of  New  England  were  the  more  ready  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  France,  from  the  fear  that  the  fisheries  would  come  under 
the  control  of  that  power.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  splen- 
did passage  in  Burke's  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
delivered  March  22,  1775,  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  in  which  he  calls  on  parhament  to  '^  look  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late 
carried  on  the  whale  fishery."  But  the  fisheries  for  cod  and 
mackerel  in  the  neighboring  seas  were  of  perhaps  much  more 
importance,  and  in  these  occupations  were  trained  those  who  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution  could  scour  the  seas  to  capture  the 
merchant  vessels  of  Great  Britain. 
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Abuclb  IX.- the  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  1871 


The  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  May  8,  1871,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  had  the  effect  intended, 
of  removing  for  the  time  all  causes  of  ill-feeling  and  of  set- 
tling all  disputes  between  the  two  countriea  Those  parts  of  it 
which  provided  for  tnbunals  of  arbitration  have  been  carried 
out  and  decisions  have  been  rendered.  Those  parts  which 
were  to  go  into  operation  by  the  immediate  force  of  the  treaty 
itself,  are  now  subjected  to  the  trial  of  time ;  and  for  other  por- 
tions a  period  of  ten  years  and  more  must  elapse  before  the  par- 
ties will  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  termination  of  those 
articles,  their  continuance,  or  their  modification.  Still  another 
portion  of  the  treaty — the  articles  relating  to  claims  upon  the 
two  governments  by  private  persons  arising  out  of  acts  com- 
mitted during  the  war— is  now  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners 
sitting  at  Washington,  who  are  £ix>m  time  to  time  deciding  upon 
one  claim  after  another.  And  thus  to  the  great  joy  of  all  men, 
especially  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  of  the  government  which 
has  carried  us  through  the  straits,  the  ship  of  state  lies  in  a 
quiet  harbor  under  serene  skies.  Nobody  complains  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  unless  it  be  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead ; 
and  if  on  the  other  side  John  Bull  grumbles  and  makes  wry 
faces,  and  thinks  that  somebody,  he  cannot  tell  exactly  who, 
has  overreached  him,  or  that  the  Yankees  have  been  too  sharp 
for  him ;  still  he  is  glad,  we  are  sure,  that  the  difficulties  are 
over,  and  that  he  will  have  only  to  put  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets for  a  much  smaller  sum  than  king  Theodore  of  Abyssinia 
cost  him. 

At  this  point  in  the  workings  of  the  treaty,  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  in  itself^  nor  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Englander,  if  we  give  a  brief  review  of  the  several  parts 
of  which  it  consists,  and  of  their  relations  to  public  law.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  make  a  commencement  with  the  arbi- 
trations at  Geneva  and  at  Berlin,  but  the  documents  justifying 
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the  decisions  on  the  points  there  submitted  have  not  been  acces- 
sible in  time  for  the  present  number  of  the  New  Enghmder, 
Vfe  therefore  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  new  adjust* 
ment  of  the  fishery  question  in  the  treaty,  and  to  other  con- 
nected points,  such  as  the  free  navigation  of  certain  rivers  and 
the  Uberty  of  transit  through  territoiy  of  one  of  the  two  pow- 
ers  into  that  of  the  other.  It  was  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  British  America  that  the  treaty  took  its  origin.  Our 
survey  may  aptly  start  from  the  same  point ;  but  it  is  necessary 
before  we  can  make  a  proper  estimate  of  this  part  of  the  treaty 
to  explain  the  situation  in  which  the  countries  had  previously 
stood  to  one  another  in  that  particular. 

Before  the  war  of  independence*  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
equal  rights  with  other  English  subjects,  of  fishing,  of  drying 
and  of  curing  fish,  on  the  coasts  where  fish  most  abounded. 
In  fact,  the  fishermen  of  the  more  northerly  colonies  were  sec- 
ond to  no  others  in  their  enterprise,  and  had,  we  believe,  dis- 
covered some  fishing  grounds  that  were  unknown  befora  As 
early  as  1689,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  encouragement 
was  afforded  to  this  branch  of  industry,  by  freeing  from  duties 
and  taxes  all  capital  employed  in  the  catching  and  transporting 
of  fish.  The  whale  fishery  began  at  Nantucket  in  1690,  and 
must  have  been  considerable  in  1780,  since  according  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  American  annals,  there  arrived  that  year  '^in 
England  from  those  coasts,  about  the  month  of  July,  164  tons 
of  train  and  whale  oil  and  9,200  of  whalebone."  In  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Byswyck  in  1697,  the  colonists 
of  New  England  were  the  more  ready  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  France,  from  the  fear  that  the  fisheries  would  come  under 
the  control  of  that  power.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  splen- 
did passage  in  Burke's  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
delivered  March  22, 1775,  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  in  which  he  calls  on  parliament  to  '*  look  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late 
carried  on  the  whale  fishery."  But  the  fisheries  for  cod  and 
mackerel  in  the  neighboring  seas  were  of  perhaps  much  more 
importance,  and  in  these  occupations  were  trained  those  who  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution  could  scour  the  seas  to  capture  the 
merchant  vessels  of  Great  Britain. 
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Abuclb  IX.- the  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  1871. 


Thb  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  May  8,  1871,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  had  the  effect  intended, 
of  removing  for  the  time  all  causes  of  ill-feeling  and  of  set* 
tling  all  disputes  between  the  two  countries.  Those  parts  of  it 
which  provided  for  tribunals  of  arbitration  have  been  carried 
out  and  decisions  have  been  rendered.  Those  parts  which 
were  to  go  into  operation  by  the  immediate  force  of  the  treaty 
itself,  are  now  subjected  to  the  trial  of  time ;  and  for  other  por- 
tions a  period  of  ten  years  and  more  must  elapse  before  the  par- 
ties will  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  termination  of  those 
articles,  their  continuance,  or  their  modification.  Still  another 
portion  of  the  treaty — the  articles  relating  to  claims  upon  the 
two  governments  by  private  persons  arising  out  of  acts  com- 
mitted during  the  war — ^is  now  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners 
sitting  at  Washington,  who  are  from  time  to  time  deciding  upon 
one  claim  after  another.  And  thus  to  the  greixi  joy  of  all  men, 
especially  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  of  the  government  which 
has  carried  us  thVough  the  straits,  the  ship  of  state  lies  in  a 
quiet  harbor  under  serene  skies.  Nobody  complains  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  unless  it  be  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead ; 
and  if  on  the  other  side  John  Bull  grumbles  and  makes  wry 
faces,  and  thinks  that  somebody,  he  cannot  tell  exactly  who, 
has  overreached  him,  or  that  the  Yankees  have  been  too  sharp 
for  him ;  still  he  is  glad,  we  are  sure,  that  the  difficulties  are 
over,  and  that  he  will  have  only  to  put  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets for  a  much  smaller  sum  than  king  Theodore  of  Abyssinia 
cost  him. 

At  this  point  in  the  workings  of  the  treaty,  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  in  itself^  nor  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Englander^  if  we  give  a  brief  review  of  the  several  parts 
of  which  it  consists,  and  of  their  relations  to  public  law.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  make  a  commencement  with  the  arbi- 
trations at  Geneva  and  at  Berlin,  but  the  documents  justifying 
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the  decisions  on  the  points  there  submitted  have  not  been  acoes- 
sible  in  time  for  the  present  number  of  the  New  JSnglander. 
We  therefore  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  new  adjust- 
ment  of  the  fishery  question  in  the  treaty,  and  to  other  con- 
nected points,  such  as  the  firee  navigation  of  certain  rivers  and 
the  liberty  of  transit  through  territory  of  one  of  the  two  pow- 
eis  into  that  of  the  other.  It  was  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  British  America  that  the  treaty  took  its  origin.  Our 
survey  may  aptly  start  from  the  same  point ;  but  it  is  necessary 
before  we  can  make  a  proper  estimate  of  this  part  of  the  treaty 
to  explain  the  situation  in  which  the  countries  had  previously 
stood  to  one  another  in  that  particular. 

Before  the  war  of  independence-  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
equal  rights  with  other  English  subjects,  of  fishing,  of  drying 
and  of  curing  fish,  on  the  coasts  where  fish  most  abounded. 
In  fact,  the  fishermen  of  the  more  northerly  colonies  were  sec- 
ond to  no  others  in  their  enterprise,  and  had,  we  believe,  dis- 
covered some  fishing  grounds  that  were  unknown  befora  As 
early  as  1639,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  encouragement 
was  afforded  to  this  branch  of  industry,  by  freeing  from  duties 
and  taxes  all  capital  employed  in  the  catching  and  transporting 
of  fish.  The  whale  fishery  began  at  Nantucket  in  1690,  and 
must  have  been  considerable  in  1780,  since  according  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  American  annals,  there  arrived  that  year  '4n 
England  from  those  coasts,  about  the  month  of  July,  164  tons 
of  train  and  whale  oil  and  9,200  of  whalebone."  In  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Byswyck  in  1697,  the  colonists 
of  New  England  were  the  more  ready  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  France,  from  the  fear  that  the  fisheries  would  come  under 
the  control  of  that  power.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  splen- 
did passage  in  Burke's  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
delivered  March  22,  1775,  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  in  which  he  calls  on  parliament  to  '4ook  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late 
carried  on  the  whale  fishery."  But  the  fisheries  for  cod  and 
mackerel  in  the  neighboring  seas  were  of  perhaps  much  more 
importance,  and  in  these  occupations  were  trained  those  who  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution  could  scour  the  seas  to  capture  the 
merchant  vessels  of  Great  Britain. 
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His  rendering  of  this  is  so  solemn,  so  affecting  and  grand,  so 
in  sympathy  with  the  pure  sentiment  of  Nature,  that  it  deserv- 
edly holds  an  unique  place  in  modem  landscape  art  We 
know  of  no  picture  more  justly  to  be  cherished  with  pride  in 
the  future  museum  of  our  "old  masters,"  than  thi& 

It  has  been  said,  with  little  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  that  our  native  talent  is  not  possessed  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  foreign  schools  of  art,  that  it  lacks  original 
tendencies  traceable  to  an  unique  source,  or  developed  out  of 
any  marked  or  homogeneous  milieu;  while  the  modem  French, 
English,  and  German  schools,  are  instanced  as  offering  their 
peculiar  elements  of  contrast  and  character.  But  a  little  care- 
ful study  of  the  character  of  our  landscape  art  will  show  that 
this  assertion  has  no  real  basis  of  fact  Our  art,  in  this  special 
direction,  evinces  not  only  originality  and  merit,  but  merit  of 
a  very  high  order,  second  to  that  of  no  other  modem  school ; 
while  in  unstudied  spontaneity  in  entering  into  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  Nature,  it  is  unique  in  the  right  direction.  True, 
among  older  peoples,  distinctions  of  character  may  be  traced 
to  a  primitive  source,  while  every  successive  development  is 
marked  by  the  influx  of  new  ideas  through  historic  changes, 
conquest,  and  commercial  activities;  while  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  no  such  historic  sequence  running  back  to  distinctions  of 
race,  or  the  "  primitive  influence  of  soil  and  climate."  We  are 
transplanted  offshoots  of  matured  civilizations,  entering  upon 
this  new  scene  with  old  traditions ;  being  fused  into  national 
existence  through  no  slow  process  of  development,  but  spon- 
taneously, through  necessity  and  common  interests.  The  units 
of  character  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  our  na- 
tional spirit,  still  preserve  their  individuality,  their  identity, 
which  links  them,  more  or  less  remotely,  with  traditional  ties. 
The  traditions  of  many  peoples  belong  to  this  people;  the 
history  of  many  nations  is  the  basis  of  our  own. 

Art  has  no  place  with  the  restless  or  varying  moods  that 
affect  the  outer  circles  of  society;  it  is  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  that  higher  culture  which  gives  it  sympathy  and  support 
Of  all  the  elements,  therefore,  which  pioneer  the  way  into 
new  states,  and  new  conditions.  Art  is  the  last  to  follow.     It  is 
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the  fruit,  not  of  necessity,  but  of  reflection  and  repose.  It 
flourishes  naturally  at  the  centres  of  the  most  intellectual  activ- 
ity. It  is  based  upon  those  higher  wants  which  follow  necessi- 
ties ;  consequently  in  character  and  quality  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  those  sympathies  and  wants  which  insure  it  de- 
velopment and  support.  These  sympathies  have  thus  fiir  with 
us  tended  strongly  in  the  direction  of  landscape.  Hence  has 
our  art,  under  this  sentiment — awakened  by  breaking  into  a 
wilderness  of  natural  beauty,  with  its  expression  unmarred  by 
man's  destructive  agencies — derived  its  inspirations  from  a 
Intimate  source.  Having  no  other  means  of  contact  with 
that  which  inspires  ideas  suitable  to  the  aims  and  ends  of 
art,  no  antique  remains,  no  surroundings  calculated  to  awaken 
artistic  sympathies — ^in  short,  no  art,  whether  of  the  past  or 
present,  to  excite  emulation,  or  stimulate  the  fancy — Nature, 
in  her  undisturbed,  primeval  grandeur,  in  her  moods,  expres- 
sions, sentiments  and  the  like,  filled  this  void,  and  became  the 
object  of  artistic  aims.  Bryant  and  Durand  have  interpreted 
this  for  us  in  a  manner  that  awakens  the  heart  to  the  fullest 
responsa  Within  the  strict  confines  of  painting,  this  is  now 
sustained  with  more  mature  art,  in  the  works  of  Giflbrd, 
Church,  McEntee,  Whittredge,  Inness,  Kensett,  and  Hubbard. 
In  the  works  of  these  mcA  may  be  found  that  which  gives 
our  landscape  art  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  school ;  the 
natural  pioduct  of  our  own  inilieu.  In  style  and  method  it 
has  an  individuality  no  less  marked  than  that  which  distin- 
guishes foreign  schoola 

The  French  is  the  only  school  that  evinces  vigor  and 
genuine  merit  abroad.  The  English  school  of  to-day  is  weak, 
mannered,  and  destitute  of  that  vital  force  only  to  be  derived 
through  close  contact  with  Nature,  and  a  profound  study  of 
her  values  and  expressions.  Since  Turner  and  Constable, 
English  landscape  painting  has  d^enerated  into  feeble  man- 
nerism. The  German  school,  in  landscape,  is  scarce  worthy 
of  mention.  It  is  not  only  outrageously  mannered,  but  it 
is  the  most  mechanical  mannerism  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 
Any  one  of  the  works  of  this  school  may  serve  to  represent 
the  whole.     We  have  not  a  few  of  its  disciples  on  this  side 
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and  caring  fish,  provided  thej  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  private  property  or  with  British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable 
nse  of  any  part  of  said  coast,  in  their  occupancy  for  the  said 
purpose.  A  corresponding  privilege  was  given  to  British  fisher- 
men upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  86th 
degree  of  North  latitude.  The  fisheries  here  opened,  however, 
refer  simply  to  sea  fish,  while  the  catching  of  salmon  and  shad 
and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers  are  allowed 
only  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  re* 
spectively. 

The  other  parts  of  the  treaty  do  not  at  present  concern  us, 
except  the  sixth  article,  which  allows  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
to  be  extended  to  Newfoundland,  as  far  as  applicable,  unless 
tiie  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that  of  the  island,  or  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  shall  &il  to  embrace  that  colony  in 
their  laws  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  efi^ect,  in  which  case  the 
article  is  to  have  no  force.  The  treaty  provided  for  its  own 
termination,  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  by  notice 
emanating  from  either  party.  It  was  accordingly  terminated 
by  notice  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity 
with  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  January  18, 1866.  The  termin- 
ation took  effect  one  year  after  the  notice,  which  was  issued 
March  17, 1865. 

The  question  was  asked  then,  and  has  been  asked  since, 
what  treaty -engagement  touching  the  fisheries  subsisted  between 
the  two  governments,  after  the  termination  of  the  treaty  of 
reciprocity,  and  whether  there  was  any  treaty  on  the  subject. 
The  answer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  clear  that  the  convention  of 
1818  was  not  superseded  by  the  reciprocity  treaty,  but  only- 
had  additions  made  to  it  This  is  shown  by  the  words  of  the 
treaty  of  1864 :  '^  shall  have  liberty  in  addition  to  what  woe  aU 
lowed  in  the  treaty  of  October  20, 1818."  In  accordance  with  these 
words,  nothing  was  granted  over  again  in  1864  which  had  been 
granted  in  1818.  And  as  if  to  make  the  matter  certain,  the 
treaty  of  1818  declares  that  'Hhe  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  to  Yiwe  forever  the  liberty  in  common  with  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  nugesty,"  and  that  "  the  American  fisher- 
men shall  also  have  liberty  forever  to  dry  and  cure  fish,"  etc. 
To  which  corresponds  the  declaration  that  the  "  United  States 
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herebj  renounce  forever  any  liberty  hepetofore  enjoyed  or 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof^"  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  in 
places  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  These  are  words 
which  expressly  alluded  to  the  claim  made  in  1816,  that  the 
treaty  of  1788  was  perpetual  We  do  not  see  what  could  bo 
stronger  evidence  of  the  duration  of  a  right  than  to  declare  its 
perpetual  existence.  War  might  suspend,  but  nothing  save 
the  renunciation  by  the  United  States  of  the  liberties  given  in 
1818  could  destroy  them.  A  treaty  supplemental  or  explana- 
tory evidently  assumes  the  continued  existence  of  that  which 
it  supplements  or  interprets. 

For  several  years  the  convention  of  1818  came  into  force 
again,  and  the  old  difficulties  sprang  up  anew.  The  BritiBh 
government  claimed  that  the  United  States  had  renounced  all 
light  of  their  fishermen  to  enter  the  mouths  of  bays  and  har- 
bors, that  is,  "  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across 
the  mouth  of  any  British  bay  or  creek,"  but  declared  itself  willf 
ing  to  suspend  for  the  present  what  was  regarded  as  a  just 
interpretation  of  the  treaty.  The  Canadian  government  estab- 
lished licenses  for  in-shore  fisheries  of  aliens,  gradually  raising 
the  fee  from  fifty  cents  a  ton  to  a  dollar  and  two  dollars,  which 
policy  was  attended  with  a  corresponding  lowering  of  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  a  license  fix>m  854  to  281  and  to  26.  The 
Dominion  act  of  1868  to  regulate  fishing  by  foreign  vessels 
onpowered  officers  to  board  and  bring  into  port  vessels  hover* 
ing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  to  search  the  cargo,  and  to 
put  the  master  upon  oath  touching  the  voyage :  if  the  master 
gave  false  answers,  he  was  to  forfeit  400  dollars,  and  if  the  ship, 
being  foreign  or  without  a  license,  was  found  to  have  been  fish- 
ing, or  to  be  making  ready  to  fish,  within  three  miles  of  any 
prohibited  British  coasts,  the  vessel  with  its  tackle,  etc.,  should 
be  forfeited.  The  burden  of  proving  the  illegality  of  the 
officers'  proceeding  was  to  rest  on  the  owner  or  claimant. 
Besides  these  annoyances,  the  liberty  granted  in  1818  to  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States  of  entering  British  harbors,  for  shel- 
ter, wood  and  water,  and  repair  of  damages,  was  so  interpreted 
in  the  Provinces  as  to  allow  the  demand  of  ordinary  custom* 
house  formalities  from  the  fishing  vessela  The  clause  of  the 
treaty,  which  authorized  placing  them  under  restrictions  such 
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as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  abuse  of  their  privil^es, 
was  pleaded  in  justification  of  this  policy.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  grant  in  the  treaty  of  a 
special  privilege  to  such  yessels.  placed  them  in  a  different  condi- 
tion from  ordinary  vessels  of  commerce.  Any  vessel  carrying 
our  flag  could  enter  British  commercial  ports  on  such  term& 
It  was  an  attempt  to  cut  up  by  restrictions  the  business  of  fish- 
ing which  was  granted  by  treaty,  and  thus  was  dishonest  and 
an  injury. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  vexations  attending 
fisheries,  and  especially  the  in-shore  catch  of  mackerel,  with  the 
opposite  interpretations  of  the  treaty,  were  sources  of  uneasiness 
and  anxiety.  It  might  be  rationally  asked  whether  a  war, 
growing  out  of  such  difficulties,  would  not  in  its  evils  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  good  from  the  fisheries  themselves. 
With  the  strong  feeling  on  this  subject  there  went  along  a 
desire  in  the  British  American  possessions,  or  in  a  part  of  them, 
for  new  arrangements  of  trade  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
under  which  they  had  thriven  so  much  for  ten  or  eleven  years. 
The  first  proposition  to  reconsider  the  fishery  question  ema- 
nated firom  Great  Britain,  in  a  proposal  made  by  the  Envoy  at 
Washington  for  a  Joint  High  Commission  which  should  hold 
its  sessions  in  that  city  and  should  *^  treat  of  and  discuss  the 
mode  of  settling  the  different  questions  which  [had]  arisen  out 
of  the  fisheries,  as  well  as  all  those  which  [affected]  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  towards  her  Majesty's  possessions  in 
America." 

The  reply  to  this  proposition  suggested  an  enlai^gement  of  the 
province  of  the  Joint  Commission,  so  as  to  include  the  claims 
generically  known  as  the  ''  Alabama''  claima  That  suggestion 
was  accepted,  and  on  this  basis  the  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  was 
constructed. 

The  fisheries,  together  with  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain's  American  posses- 
sions, take  up  the  Articles  of  the  treaty  from  the  18th  to  the 
88d  inclusive.  These  are  preceded  by  the  Articles  devoted  to 
the  '^  Alabama  "  claims  (1-17),  and  the  concluding  portions  of 
the  treaty  are  devoted  to  the  arrangements  for  determining  the 
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line  of  boundary  between  Yancouver's  Island  and  tbe  main- 
land.   (Art  84r-42.) 

It  appears,  finom  the  Protocol  of  the  conferences  of  the  High 
Commissioners,  that  a  proposition  on  the  British  side  to  restore 
in  principle  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  was  rejected ;  and 
that  the  suggestion  proceeding  from  the  same  party  to  throw 
open  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  and  of  British 
America  on  terms  of  reciprocity,  as  also  to  admit  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  same  terms  with  British  subjects  to  the 
use  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  of  the  Canadian  canals,  shared  a 
similar  &t&  The  Commission  now  considered  the  fisheries  by 
themselves,  and  a  proposition  from  the  American  members,  that 
the  United  States  should  purchase  the  right  in  perpetuity  of 
taking  part  in  the  in-shore  fisheries  of  British  North  America, 
— ^for  which  the  payment  of  a  million  of  dollars  was  spoken  of 
as  an  equivalent — was  rejected  both  on  the  ground  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  money  payment  offered,  and  because  all  arrange- 
ments for  such  perpetual  purchase  were  open  to  grave  objection. 
The  British  Commissioners  professed  to  regard  the  in-shore  fish- 
eries as  of  great  value,  and  wanted,  as  an  equivalent  for  open- 
ing them  to  the  United  States,  a  reciprocal  tariff*  and  coasting 
trade.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  their  value  was 
over-estimated,  and  that  it  was  rather  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing a  source  of  irritation  than  for  their  intrinsic  importance,  that 
the  United  States  desired  to  procure  a  share  in  them  for  their 
fishermen.  As  for  reciprocal  free  admission  of  *  the  products  of 
the  two  countries,  our  Commissioners  were  ready  to  favor  the 
abolition  of  duties  on  coal,  salt,  and  fish,  and,  after  July  1st, 
1874,  on  lumber;  but  the  British  demanded  firee  lumber  at  once, 
and  that  the  tariff  concessions  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
money  payment  Finally  the  parties  agreed  on  free  fish  and 
fish  oil  as  a  set-off  against  the  in-shore  fisheries,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  an  arbitration  of  the  questions  whether  more  or  less 
than  an  equivalent  had  been  rendered,  and  of  the  amount  of 
money -payment  necessary  to  render  the  bargain  equal  for  both 
parties.  And  on  this  basis  the  commercial  part  of  the  treaty 
was  so  far  arranged  that  the  Articles  from  the  18th  to  the  25tb 
were  agreed  to  on  the  22nd  of  April     By  the  8d  of  May  an 
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agreement  was  reached  on  the  other  items  of  that  portion  of 
the  treaty. 

The  particulars  embraced  in  this  part  of  the  treaty  were 
*chiefly  these :  1.  The  fisheries  took  the  shape  which  they  had 
«n  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1864.  Articles  18  and  19  renew 
that  treaty  in  almost  the  same  language  throughout,  and  the 
provisions  are  identical,  except  that  the  thirty -ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  takes  the  place  of  the  thirty-sixth  as  the  bound- 
ary line  of  iree  fishery  on  our  coasts  for  British  subjects.  This 
was  a  change  of  little  importance,  since  this  privilege  in  its 
largest  extent  could  have  very  little  value.  The  true  equiva- 
lent f(Mr  our  larger  liberties  was  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  pro- 
Tided  for  by  Article  21,  of  fish  oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds — except 
fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them  and 
^except  fish  preserved  in  oil — ^being  the  produce  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  similar  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  treaty  of  importing  the  produce  of  our 
fisheries  duty-free  into  the  British  American  possessions  was  of 
<x)urse  of  very  little  value. 

Articles  22-25  are  taken  up  with  a  scheme  of  determining 
ihe  value  of  the  concessions  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  above-mentioned  provisiona  This  was  to 
be  determined  by  a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  to  be 
viamed  by  the  Queen  of  England,  another  by  the  President, 
and  a  third  by  these  two  personages  conjointly,  or,  if  no  such 
third  commissioner  should  be  selected  within  three  months 
^rom  the  date  when  the  Article  should  take  effect,  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  London.  The  com- 
^missioners  were  to  meet  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and,  after 
liearing  evidence  presented  by  the  governments,  together  with 
ibe  ailments  of  their  agents  and  counsel,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  which,  in  their  judgment,  ought  to 
^  paid  by  our  government  to  that  of  Great  Britain  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  greater  privileges  granted  to  us  under  the 
treaty.  The  amount  of  the  award  pronounced  by  such 
commissioners  was  payable  within  twelve  months  after  their 
<4€citfioB. 

The  opinions  on  the  two  sides  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
in-shore  or  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  differ  widely,  and 
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many  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  r^ard  the  privilege  of 
importing  fish  free  of  duty  as  a  very  great  concession.  It  is 
stated  in  the  memorandum  already  cited,  on  the  authority  of 
the  American  consul  at  Halifax,  that  the  annual  value  before 
1871  of  American  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
in  the  Oulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the  western  banks — on  the 
banks  for  cod  and  halibut,  in  the  gulf  principally  for  mack- 
erel— amounted  to  about  seven  million  dollar&  He  adds  thati 
while  the  reciprocity  treaty  existed,  the  quantity  of  mackerel^ 
taken  under  the  privilege  of  in-shore  fishing,  "  did  not  amount, 
in  any  one  year,  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  catch  of 
that  description  of  fish." 

2.  Another  of  the  commercial  provisions  of  the  treaty  relates 
to  the  &ee  navigation  of  rivers  and  other  waters  near  or  cross- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countriea  As  ia 
1854,  the  St  Lawrence  is  free  through  its  course  for  the  people 
of  both  natioualitie&  But  the  commissioners  have  done  homage 
to  the  principles  of  just  intercourse  by  making  this  navigation  of 
rivers,  rising  in  the  territory  of  one  of  the  nations  and  passing 
into  that  of  the  other,  a  matter  of  fixed  and  permanent  right 
While  all  the  other  commercial  portions  of  the  treaty  can  be 
abrogated  after  ten  years  on  notice  given  by  either  of  the 
parties,  "  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence — ^fix>m  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude, — ^where  it  ceases  to  form  a  bound* 
aiy  between  the  two  countries,"  and  enters  British  American 
territory — ^to  the  sea  "  shsil  forever  remain  free  and  open  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
fiobject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with  such  privil^e  " 
[why  not  say  right?]  *'of  free  navigation.''  As  in  the  treaty 
of  1864,  Lake  Michigan,  lying  wholly  within  the  United  StateSi 
ii  made  equally  free  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  British 
sabjecta.  The  provision,  however,  is  not  perpetual,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  of  time  just  mentioned. 

There  are  three  other  rivers  named  in  the  treaty,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which,  not  only  in  their  lower  course,  where  they  enter  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  but  so  far  as  they  are  navigable, 
is  forever  free  and  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 
These  are  the  Yukon,  the  Porcupine,  and  the  Stikine.    These 
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are  rivers  of  Alaska,  which  the  purchase  of  that  territory  brought 
partly  under  our  jurisdiction,  and  which  are  not  likely  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world  to  swarm  with  boats  or  vessels.  The 
Stikine — spelt  also  Stakeen  or  Stekeen  on  those  maps  ou  which 
it  is  to  be  found — is  a  river  of  Southern  Alaska,  of  some  250 
miles  in  length  according  to  Mr.  Dall  (Alaska  and  its  Resources, 
Boston,  1870,  p.  271),  rising  in  British  Columbia,  and  running 
through  that  narrow  strip  of  territory  now  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  where  the  boundary  line  does  not  depart  more 
than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast  It  is  navigable  only 
for  boats  except  in  the  floods  of  spring,  when,  as  Dall  was  told, 
it  can  with  difficulty  float  small  steamers  for  a  hundred  miles 
of  its  course.  Gold  has  been  found  on  its  banks  within  the 
British  territory.  The  Yukon  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world.  It  has  a  capacity  of  being  navigated  for  1800  miles 
when  not  frozen,  and  by  steamers  three-fourths  of  that  distance. 
The  14 1  St  meridian  which  divides  British  territory  from  Alaska, 
crosses  this  stream  and  somewhat  ftirther  north  crosses  its  great 
branch,  the  Porcupine  or  Rat  river,  not  very  far  to  the  east  of 
Fort  Yukon,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  According 
to  Whymper  (Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  territory  of  Alas- 
ka, Harpers,  New  York,  1869,  p.  252)  servants  of  this  company 
have  descended  the  Porcupine  in  their  course  south  westward  for 
600  miles,  but  Dall  is  more  moderate  in  giving  to  it  240  miles 
of  navigable  course.  It  is  plain  that  these  rivers  of  the  r^ons 
of  almost  perpetual  winter  are  not  very  important  channels  of 
communication.* 

Besides  giving  free  navigation  on  the  rivers  which  flow 
through  the  territories  of  both  nationalities  to  the  inhabitants 
of  both,  the  two  governments  are  pledged  by  the  treaty  to  ui^e 
upon  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  upon  the  States  on  the 
northern  border  respectively,  to  open  their  canals  connected 
with  the  St  Lawrence  system,  and  with  the  lakes  and  rivers 
transversed  by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary  line,  on  terms  of 
equality  to  British  subjects  and  American  citizens.     And  the 

•  By  the  boundary  treaty  of  1846,  the  nayigation  of  the  Columbia  through  all 
its  oourae  to  the  sea  was  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  who 
might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  its  northerly  or  principal  stream  rising  in  that 
territory. 
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United  States  concede  that  the  same  equality  shall  have  place 
in  the  use  of  the  St  Clair  Flats  CanaL  For  the  present  the 
balance  of  advantages  from  these  concessions  seems  to  be 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

&  Another  provision  of  the  treaty  (Art  29)  relates  to  the 
transit  of  goods.  Merchandise  properly  entered  in  the  custom- 
houses of  certain  ports  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  ports  of 
British  America,  may  be  conveyed  in  transit  through  either 
territory  to  the  other,  according  to  its  original  destination,  with- 
out the  payment  of  dutie&  And  goods  intended  for  exporta- 
tion enjoy  the  same  freedom  from  duties  under  similar  supposi- 
tions. Here  the  balance  of  advantages  must  be  greatly  in 
&vor  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Privil^es  of  the  same  general  sort  are  granted  by  Article  SO 
when  the  starting  point  and  the  point  of  destination  are  in  one 
territory,  but  there  is  need  of  crossing  the  other  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  gooda  The  conditions  are  that  the  intermediate 
transportation  be  made  on  land  and  in  bond,  subject  to  such 
rales  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  partie&  This  privi- 
lege of  free  carriage  may  be  suspended  by  the  United  States  in 
case  Canada  or  the  other  colonies  impose  an  export  duty  on 
articles  so  carried  across  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
case  also  the  Canadian  government  take  away  the  equal  use  of 
their  canals  from  American  citizens.  Here  we  may  add  the  sub- 
stance of  Art  81,  which  is  that  the  British  government  engages 
to  urge  upon  the  legislative  branches  of  the  governments  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick  to  abstain  from  levying  duties  on 
timber  cut  in  Maine  and  floated  down  the  St  Johns  river 
when  destined  for  the  United  States.  And  if  stlch  duties 
should  be  levied,  it  is  agreed  that  this  also  might  frirnish  ground 
for  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  right  of  carriage  spoken 
of  in  Art  80. 

The  provisions  of  these  Articles  were  made  to  extend  to  New- 
foundland, as  far  as  they  are  applicable,  unless  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  or  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland  should 
not  embrace  that  colony  in  their  laws  enacted  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  treaty;  in  which  case  the  operation  of  the  commer. 
cial  portions  of  the  treaty  would  be  limited  to  the  other  British 
territories. 
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The  portion  of  the  Washington  treaty  relating  to  the  fisheries 
and  to  oommercial  intercourse  seems  to  be  slow  in  going  into 
operation.  Before  it  could  take  effect,  laws  were  necessary  both 
on  the  part  of  the  two  contracting  powers,  and  on  that  of  the 
parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward's 
island.  We  trust  that  a  &ir  experiment  may  prove  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  that  we  may  never  hear  of  fishery  troubles 
again. 
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THEOLOGICAL  A»D  BKLIGIOUa 

Thb  Rbsubbjsction  of  Ghribt.* — This  volume  contains  ten  ser- 
mons of  the  late  distinguished  President  of  Union  College,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution  befits  the  avowed  purpose  with 
which  it  is  issued,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.     Professor  Lewis 
introduces  it  with  a  cordial  tribute  of  his  own,  in  nine  pages,  tell* 
ing  us  the  '^  publication  is  intended  mainly  as  a  memorial  to  the 
numerous  alumni  of  that  college,  ^'  or  to  bring  vividly  before 
their  minds  t6e  remembrance  of  one  greatly  venerated  and  be- 
loved ;'*  depicting  the  peculiarities  of  the  preacher,  and  analyzing 
the  method  of  these  sermons,  which  have  been  selected,  not  as  the 
most  noted  of  his  productions,  but  as  ^'  a  series  presenting  a  de- 
gree of  unity  not  elsewhere  found,*'  while  characteristic  abo  of  his 
method  in  the  pulpit.    Dr.  Nott  is  still  remembered  by  many,  and 
has  a  traditional  reputation  also,  as  one  of  the  foremost  preachers 
of  his  day,  and  as  differing  from  the  few  who  might  be  said  to  be 
equally  conspicuous  to  the  public  eye  in  being,  as  Pro£  Lewis 
says,  ^  preeminently  an  impassioned  preacher,''  and  *^  more  than 
any  other  American  clergyman  "  resembling  ^'  some  of  the  great 
French  preachers  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV."    *'  He  had  nothing 
Edwardean  about  him ;"  ^'  his  preaching  was  not  logical,  nor  even 
argumentative,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ; "  he  was  *^  a  true 
pre(teher  in  distinction  from  the  logical  casuist  or  the  methodical 
didactic  lecturer, — a  preacher  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term,  that  of 
XTfpvS^praeeOj  herald,  proclaimer,  *  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,'  or  ^  at  the  city  gates.' "    By  these  and  other  just  and 
striking  touches  from  the  felicitous  pen  of  the  editor,  he  will  be  at 
once  brought  to  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  these  pages 
will  justify  the  description  to  others  who  must  depend  on  report 
for  conceiving  of  his  delivery,  which  was  singularly  adapted  to 
his  style  of  composition.     His  frequent  interrogations,  exclama- 
tions, abrupt  or  bold  transitions,  even  direct  invocations  of  the 
Deity,  which  appear  in  these  sermons,  borne  out  as  they  were  by 

*  Ihe  BmmrwMum  of  Ckriat:  ft  aeriaa  of  Diiioounes  hj  Euphalet  Nott,  D.D., 
LLD.,  Iftto  Preddent  of  Union  College.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  bj 
Tatub  Lswia     New  York:  Scribner,  ArmBtrong  k  Co.,  1872.    12mo,  pp.  157. 
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the  energy  and  vivacity  of  his  manner,  were  justified  by  the  im- 
pression made  on  large  and  cultivated  congregations,  as  notably 
in  the  sermon  (only  mentioned  in  this  preface)  on  the  death  of 
Hamilton.  Of  course  in  New  England  he  was  considered  in  his 
time,  and  would  be  now,  a  florid  declamatory  preacher ;  some  said 
'theatrical,''  or,  by  reason  of  the  likeness  to  French  oratory, 
^^  Frenchyy  Now  for  this  very  reason  the  reading  of  such  ser^ 
mons,  or  the  hearing  of  such  preachers,  might  be  of  real  service, 
then  or  now,  to  New  England  miriisters,— of  more  service  indeed 
than  some  may  readily  accept.  At  all  events  it  is  well  that  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  should  know  something  of  other  kinds  of 
successful  preaching  than  the  models  to  which  they  have  been  too 
exclusively  accustomed. 

We  invite  attention  for  another  reason  to  the  introduction^  which, 
like  everything  from  the  same  pen,  has  an  aim  to  which  it  goes 
straight  as  an  arrow.  Indicating  Dr.  Nott's  argument  for  the 
fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  the  **  historical "  one,  *'  the  same 
which  has,  in  substance,  been  always  used  in  the  church,"  the 
editor  takes  occasion  to  expose  and  denounce  an  assumption 
'*  haunting  our  modem  literature,"  ^*  that  the  old  reasoning  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  or  of  such  a  fact  as  that  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, will  no  longer  answer  in  view  of  modern  objections,"  and  that 
*^  in  defending  Christianity,  if  it  can  be  defended,  we  must  take  a 
new  start,  and  proceed  upon  grounds  differing  altogether  from  the 
old."  We  refer  the  reader  to  his  lively  description  in  full  of  this 
cant  which  has  come  into  vogue  of  late,  not  only  among  enemies 
but  among  professed  friends  of  Christianity,  and  not  only  with 
pretentious  critics  but  in  religious  newspapers  and  even  in  the 
pulpit  The  assumption  has  seemed  to  us  a  symptom  of  cowardice 
and  weakness.  Charitably  construed,  it  is  one  of  the  practices  by 
which  an  apologist  aims,  though  unconsciously,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  own  contributions  to  the  common  cause  by  disparag- 
ing the  services  of  his  great  predecessors,  and  is  really  fitted  to 
make  infidels  on  the  plea  of  converting  them.  On  the  other  hand. 
Prof  Lewis'  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound : — "  Now  this  is  all 
an  impudent  falsehood.  We  say  it  unhesitatingly.  There  is  no 
new  difilculty,  or  any  so  surpassing  former  difficulties  as  to  be 
entitled  to  the  name.  There  is  no  substantial  objection  to  the 
gospels,  or  to  the  Bible  generally,  that  has  not  been  known  to 
scholarly  and  thinking  men  for  more  than  a  thousand  years."  Such 
a  sentence,  from  a  *'  scholarly  and  thinking  man,"   so  learned 
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acate,  and  candid,  will  have  its  weight  and  do  good  service.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  that  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  has  already 
welcomed  the  whole  passage  into  a  wider  circulation.  Let  minis- 
ters as  well  as  laymen  heed  the  lesson. 

D5llin6sb's  Rbunion  of  thb  Churches.* — We  are  sorry  that 
Ddllinger's  lectures,  which  we  read  some  mouths  ago  in  the  full 
report  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  are  introduced  to  the  English- 
reading  public  with  a  peculiar  ritualistic  parade.  There  is  a  dedi- 
cation to  Dr.  Liddon,  by  the  translator,  dated  on  the  "  Nativity 
of  our  Lady,"  together  with  a  long  and  characteristic  preface. 
Why  not  let  Ddllinger  speak  for  himself,  without  this  ceremonious 
introduction?  It  is  too  large  a  steed  for  pigmies  to  bestride. 
Ddllinger  is  a  man  of  robust  intelligence  and  masculine  penetra- 
tion. His  lectures  are  comprehensive  in  their  plan ;  they  abound 
in  the  choice  fruits  of  scholarship,  and  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
liberal  in  their  spirit.  He  regrets  that  Luther  dropped  bishops 
and  apostolic  succession ;  but  he  is  cautious  about  asserting 
that  Luther  parted  with  what  is  essential  to  a  true  church. 
We  suspect  that  D5lliDger  has  something  in  reserve,  even  on 
this  topic ;  as  he  had  so  much  in  reserve,  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
general  subject  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  Certain  it  is 
that  Luther's  position  on  the  subject  of  the  priesthood  is  vital  to 
his  system  and  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Because  D&llinger  is 
timid  about  doing  the  same  thing,  his  movement  has  a  half-way, 
not  very  consistent  character ;  it  interests  the  cultivated  class  and 
the  politicians,  but  fails  to  strike  the  common  heart.  Tet  his 
lectures  are  an  auspicious  sign  of  the  times,  and  will  reward 
attention  to  their  contents.  We  hope  to  consider  them  more  at 
length  hereafter. 

DdixiNGEB^s  Fables  Respecting  the  Popes.! — Professor  H.  B. 
Smith  has  translated  Ddlliuger's  essay  on  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Christian  Era,  and  has  published  it  in  connection  with  the  same 
writer's  little  work  on  the  Fables  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pertaining 

^  Ledwrea  an  (he  Reunion  of  ths  Churches.  By  Johk  J.  I.  DdUJVOKB,  D.D., 
D.C.L.    TraoBlated,  with  preface.    New  York:  Dodd  k  Mead.     1872. 

f  FMiBB  RespecUng  the  Popes  in  ihe  Middle  Ages.  Translated  by  Alfred  Plux- 
MER ;  together  with  Dollinger's  essay  on  the  Prophetic  Spirit.  Translated,  with 
m  introduction  and  notes,  by  Hbnbt  B.  Smith,  D.D.  Dodd  ft  Mead,  New  York, 
1872. 
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to  the  Papacy.  The  American  Editor  has  also  given  a  brief 
account,  by  way  of  preface,  of  DdUinger's  career  as  an  author. 
Both  parts  of  the  work  are  quite  important  to  students  of  Eccle- 
siastical History.  The  long  discussion  of  the  Donation  of  Con* 
stantine,  for  example,  is  quite  valuabla  But  the  contents  of  this 
little  volume  have,  also,  a  pertinency  to  present  questions  and 
living  controversies.  Hence  it  will  prove  interesting  to  a  circle 
wider  than  that  of  historical  and  theological  scholars.  Professor 
Smith's  part  in  the  volume  is  executed  with  his  usual  learning  and 
taste. 

The  WBrmros  of  Augustinb.* — ^Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  publication  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  the  Messrs.  Clark 
have  commenced  to  issue  in  a  series  the  principal  works  of  Augus- 
tine. In  form  and  appearance,  the  volumes  closely  resemble  the 
former  series.  One  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  includes  a  part 
of  the  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises;  and  the  other  The  Treatises 
relative  to  the  Donatists.  We  hope  that  both  of  these  valuable 
series  of  works  will  find  many  purchasers  and  readers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Walking  with  Gon.f — We  reckon  it  among  the  good  signs  of 
the  times  that  the  contemplative  side  of  Christianity  attracts  fresh 
attention.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Prime's  orthodoxy,  but  we 
find  he  is  not  afraid  to  use  the  favorite  phrases  of  those  who  now 
make  a  "  specialty  '^  of  *'  the  higher  life.^^  In  this  and  many  simi- 
liar  works,  however,  we  note  the  tendency  to  paint  Christian  char- 
acter in  such  colors  as  to  make  it  less  likely  to  be  recognized  in 
real  life,  whether  in  one's  self  or  others.  1£  all  true  piety  must 
bear  the  test  of  such  description,  the  caviler  may  say  he  cannot 
find  it,  and  others,  who  in  fairness  as  well ''  in  charity  '*  must  be 
reckoned  Christians,  are  tempted  to  despair  of  it  in  themselves. 
The  book  may  be  examined  in  another  view,  for  Irenaeue  has 
been  known  in  the  N  Y.  Obeerver  for  many  years  as  a  most  read- 
able writer ;  indeed  he  is  a  representative  of  a  class,  not  numer- 
ous, who  have  learned  the  art,  not  so  generally  learned  as  at- 
tempted, of  successful  writing  in  religious  newspapers,  that  is,  of 

*  The  Works  of  Aurttivm  Augtt8im6j  Bishop  ci  Hippo.  A  new  translation, 
edited  hj  Hev.  Mabgus  Dods,  A.M.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark,  1 872.  New  York : 
Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Go. 

f  Walking  wWi  Chd:  the  Life  Hid  with  Christ  in  God.  By  Samuxl  iBXNJnrs 
Prime.    New  York :  Anaon  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co.     ICmo,  pp.  101. 
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writing  80  as  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  mass  of  readers 
sod  to  make  the  papers  where  their  signatures  recur  the  more 
welcome  in  Christian  families  generally ;  and  hence  students  of 
style  may  profit  by  seeing  how  they  do  Uj  and  particularly  in  the 
example  of  Dr.  Prime,  whatever  other  merits  he  may  have  or 
want,  they  will  find  in  brief  sentences  and  clear,  direct  forms  of 
expression  at  least  one  secret  of  effectiveness  whether  in  the  news- 
paper or  the  pulpit  He  turns  anecdotes  to  good  account  also. 
The  lliird  chapter  opens  with  an  interesting  statement  concerning 
Frol  Weir. 

Bsbcheb's  Talb  LEcnTRBS  ON  Prsacbing.* — ^The  merits  of 
these  remarkable  lectures  are  so  generally  appreciated  and  have 
been  so  widely  noticed,  that  it  seems  useless  for  us  to  review  them 
to  any  length.  They  are  familiar  and  discursive,  but  '*  not  without 
a  plan.''  They  have  the  best  sort  of  a  plan — that  of  a  living  growth 
springing  up  in  a  real  soil  fecundated  by  a  generous  and  practical 
thought  They  were  to  meet  the  needs  of  theological  students 
who  were  preparing  to  become  preachers,  and  here  was  a  man  who 
comes  straight  up  from  the  battle  to  tell  them  how  to  fight ;  they 
could  ask  him  as  many  questions  as  they  wished ;  he  was  there  to 
be  asked.  He  strikes  right  into  the  heart  of  the  matter.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  preaching  is  a  living  force  esrcrted  upon 
living  men — a  direct  personal  influence  such  as  a  mother  exerts 
apon  her  child,  and  that  its  great  object  was  to  develop  in  men  a 
perfect  manhood,  of  which  Christ  himself  forms  the  ideal.  Here 
is  the  key-note  of  the  lectures.  Men  are  to  be  studied  for  the 
9ake  of  reaching  them — studied  under  every  form  and  aspect  of 
human  nature,  studied  in  the  broad  school  of  life.  Nothing  could 
be  more  useful  to  a  preacher  than  the  study  of  psychology  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  for  we  must  find  out  what  to  build 
npon,  and  how  to  reconstruct  character  out  of  the  materials  we 
find  in  human  nature.  Mr.  Beecher  approaches  preaching  from 
the  human  side,  thinking  it  to  be  the  one  least  understood  and 
the  most  neglected,  thinking  it  to  be  the  great  secret  of  success 
which  the  apostles  knew  and  practiced  upon,  but  which  has 
become  a  *'  lost  art.*'  This  principal  of  adaptation  in  the  preacher, 
combined  with  the  grand  motive-power  of  love,  forms  the  theory 

Tofe  Laeturm  on  PreaeMng,  By  Hevbt  Wabd  Bbbohbb.  Delivered  before  the 
Theological  Department  of  Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Gonn.,  as  the  first  aeries  in 
fl»  regular  oourse  of  the  "Lyman  Beecher  lectureship  on  preaching."  From 
phonographic  reports.    New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  k  Go.    1872. 
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of  preaching,  or  the  philosophy  of  saving  men  through  preaching, 
laid  down  in  these  lectures,  and  practiced,  it  must  be  said,  in  a 
wide  field,  by  the  author  himseli  He  believes  that  the  gospel  which 
raises  men  from  sin  to  God,  from  death  to  life,  is  an  incarnated 
gospel, — that  of  the  genuinely  loving,  sympathizing,  intelligent, 
skillful,  self-sacrificing,  Christ-like  preacher  himself  Here  is  the 
living  force — Christ  in  the  preacher — Christ  preaching  in  him. 
He  saves  men,  though  Christ  makes  him  potential  by  his  power 
and  spirit,  and  by  the  impartation  of  all  effective  gifts.  Whether 
this  theory  be  accepted  as  the  true  one  or  not,  the  suggestiveness, 
life,  force,  fire,  stimulating  power  of  the  lectures,  were  deeply  felt ; 
and  they  must,  though  of  course  in  a  fainter  degree,  be  also  felt 
wherever  these  lectures  are  read  by  minds  desirous  to  learn  how 
to  be  powerful  in  doing  good  by  preaching. 

Faul  of  Tabbus*  reminds  us  of  JSkce  Homo  in  many  particulars 
and  like  £!ece  JBomo  is  anonymous.  It  is  not  equal  to  that  volume 
in  singleness  of  aim,  nor  in  the  sustained  energy  and  interest  with 
which  its  aim  is  constantly  enforced.  It  is,  however,  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  it  in  the  breadth  of  its  views,  in  its  consistent  ad- 
herence to  a  thoroughly  historic  spirit  in  all  its  inquiries,  and  in  its 
high  moral  and  religious  tone.  Like  JEksce  Homo  it  is  suggestive 
and  awakening  in  its  influence  rather  than  decisive  and  satisfying. 
It  is  better  fitted  to  stimulate  to  new  and  fresh  studies  than  it  is 
to  confirm  the  faith  in  any  entire  body  or  system  of  conclusions 
already  accepted.  The  author  does  not  propose  to  defend  any 
one  of  the  received  creeds  or  systems  of  doctrine  as  a  whole,  but 
rather  to  show  how  large  a  portion  of  these  creeds  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  forming  hand  of  PauL  But  while  the  spirit  of  the  treatise 
is  critical,  it  is  not  in  the  least  sceptical  While  it  may  tend  to 
unsettle  the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  the  traditionary  creed  of 
Christendom  in  respect  to  some  points  which  are  deemed  of  great 
doctrinal  and  practical  importance,  it  is  fitted  to  confirm  faith 
in  the  truth  and  claims  of  supernatural  Christianity.  The  super- 
natural and  incarnate  Christ  is  accepted  as  an  historic  truth.  The 
claims  of  Christ  upon  every  individual  and  his  capacity  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  every  individual  and  to  regenerate  human  society 
are  distinctly  and  unequivocally  recognized.    The  facts  of  human 


*  Paid  of  Tarmu;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Times  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.    Bj  A  Graduate.    Boston :  Roherts  Brothers.     1872. 
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sinfolnefls  and  helplessness,  and  of  consequent  social  corruption 
and  degeneracy,  are  also  emphatically  and  fervently  enforced. 

The  points  in  which  the  author  dissents  from  the  views  com- 
monly received  are  the  following.  He  finds  a  larger  portion  of 
Uie  human  element  in  the  gospel  narratives,  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  than  is  usually  recognized.  Hence,  he  ascribes  the 
form  which  Christianity  finally  assumed  with  respect  to  the  Judaism 
which  it  displaced  and  the  heathenism  which  it  overcame  very 
largely  to  the  individual  genius  of  the  great  apostle.  The  author 
emphasises  more  positively  than  most  believers  in  supernatural 
Ctuistianity  the  antagonism  in  which  Paul  was  placed  toward  the 
other  apostles  and  the  singleness  and  independence  with  which  he 
reared  Christianity  as  he  interpreted  it  upon  Christ  as  the  corner- 
stone. Much  is  made  of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  PauL 
The  author  does  not  deny  that  his  interpretations  were  far  more 
enlarged  and  spiritual  and  profound  than  those  of  the  other 
apostles.  Nor  does  he  contend  that  these  interpretations  were 
not  decided  and  confirmed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  but  the  impression 
which  his  argument  continually  enforces  is  that  this  divine  truth 
was  developed,  wrought  through  Paul's  individual  reasoning  and 
reflection,  and  appeared  as  the  natural  product  of  his  human  think- 
ing. The  reader  may  reasonably  hesitate  to  assent  to  much  which 
the  author  writes.  He  may  find  frequent  marks  of  haste  in  his 
conclnsionB  and  of  rashness  in  bis  assertions;  but  the  man  must 
have  a  very  narrow  and  a  very  dull  mind  who  is  not  excited  to 
read  the  story  and  writings  of  Paul  with  new  interest  by  the 
oomments  of  this  able  historical  critic  and  painter,  and  whose  con- 
ceptions of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  system  are  not  enlarged 
and  elevated  by  its  vivid  representations  of  the  Christ  whose  per- 
8on  and  glory  awakened  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  a  new  life. 

It  is  a  feeble  and  inadequate  commendation  of  this  work  to  say 
that  it  is  in  most  respects  more  than  worthy  to  be  set  over  against 
the  St.  Paul  of  Rinan,  Its  freedom  from  the  technical  methods 
of  modem  defences  of  Christianity,  and  its  occasional  dissent  from 
the  well-eBtablished  conclusions  of  the  schools  of  theology,  rather 
increase  than  diminish  its  capacity  to  be  useful  to  that  large  class 
of  readers  who  are  estranged  from  both  apologetic  and  theologi- 
cal literature.  To  the  defenders  of  Christianity  in  the  schools 
and  its  expounders  from  the  pulpit,  this  independent  contribution 
to  historical  criticism  and  New  Testament  interpretation  is  a  very 
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important  contribution*  Any  preacher  who  wonld  eome  to  the 
New  Testament  with  so  to  speak  **  a  Iresh  eye,*'  and  find  in  its 
familiar  pages  new  aspects  and  appUoations,  wonld  do  well  to  read 
this  very  suggestive  volume. 

Ghaknikg^s  Pebfbct  Life*  consists  of  twelve  posthumous 
discourses,  which  are  now  given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  by 
his  nephew.  The  subjects  of  these  discourses  are,  The  Religious 
Principle  in  Human  Nature ;  God  Revealed  in  the  Universe  and 
in  Humanity ;  The  Universal  Father ;  The  Father^s  Love  for  Per- 
sons ;  Trust  in  the  Living  Gk>d  ;  Life  a  Divine  Gift ;  The  True  End 
of  Life ;  The  Perfecting  Power  of  Religion ;  Jesus  Christ  the 
Brother,  Friend,  and  Saviour ;  The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion; Perfect  Life  the  End  of  Christianity;  The  Church  Uni- 
versal. 

This  volume  will  be  a  welcome  gift  to  Dr.  Channing's  admirers 
and  readers,  of  whom  there  are  a  lai^ge  number  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Others  will  open  the  volume  with  some  interest,  to 
learn  whether  his  ordinary  pulpit  discourses  differed  materially 
from  his  more  elaborate  productions.  They  are  characteristic  of 
their  author  in  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  his  methods  of 
thought  and  of  style.  The  excellencies  and  defects  of  Channing 
are  now  a  memory  of  the  past  rather  than  an  inspiration  for  the 
present  or  the  fiitnre. 

Db.  William  M.  Taylob's  "Thb  Lost  Found,'*!  etc.,  con- 
sists of  six  discourses,  the  first  two  upon  the  parables  of  the  Lost 
Sheep  and  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  remainder  on  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  They  will  be  read  with  curiosity  by  many  who 
may  be  eager  to  know  something  of  the  new  preacher  who  has 
become  so  attractive  in  one  of  our  leading  congregations.  Many 
who  have  heard  some  or  all  of  these  discourses  will  be  glad  to 
peruse  what  gave  them  so  great  delight  in  the  hearing.  They  are 
simple,  clear,  abundant  in  illustrations,  and  animated  by  a  fervent 
and  affectionate  spirit.  The  volume  is  printed  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive form. 

*  The  Perfect  Life,  In  twelve  discourses.  Bj  WnuAM  Ellbbt  GHANHnre^  D.D. 
Edited  from  his  manuscripts.  By  his  nephew,  WnuAMHnrBTOHAMNnrtt.  Boston: 
Boberts  Brothers.    187S. 

f  The  Loet  Fbmd,  and  ihe  Wanderer  Wdeamed,    By  Woliam  U.  Tatlok,  D.D., 

Kinister  of  the  Broadway  Tabemade,  New  York.  New  York :  Scribner,  Ann- 
strong  &  Co.     1873. 
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Mr.  John  R.  Lsifohild's  ''Hiohsb  Ministbt  of  Naturs*'* 
is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  relations  of  Modem  Science  to  ChriGh 
tian  Philosophy.  The  writer  is  himself  familiar  with  the  natural 
sciences  and  also  with  the  coarse  of  modern  metaphysical  specu- 
lation. He  has  succeeded  in  gathering  together  the  views  of 
thinkers  of  every  class  and  presenting  them  in  their  relations  to 
one  another;  interposing  such  explanatory  remarks  as  were  re- 
quired to  make  them  intelligible,  and  such  arguments  as  he  judged 
necessary.  The  book  is  very  convenient  for  any  person  who 
wishes  to  read  both  sides  on  the  important  questions  here  dis- 
CQSsed ;  and  to  those  who  believe  in  spiritual  existence  and  creative 
intelligence  its  conclusions  cannot  but  be  acceptable.  It  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  fluent  style,  and  is  in  many  respects  very  attractive. 

Thoughts  fob  the  TiMBS.t — ^^^^  volume,  it  is  said  in  the 
Preface,  consists  of  short-hand  reports  of  several  extempore  ser- 
monsL  The  subjects  of  the  sermons  are — ^The  Liberal  Clergy ; 
God;  Christianity;  The  Bible;  The  Articles;  Worship;  Life. 
The  author  is  himself  one  of  the  Liberal  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  would  have  the  Broad  Church  made  broader  stilL 
He  is  quite  familiar  with  the  *'  Free  Thought"  of  the  times  in 
things  relating  to  religion.  He  refers  particularly  and  frankly  to 
those  to  whom  he  has  been  indebted  for  views  and  suggestions. 
Mr.  Froade,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr. 
Lecky,  Mr.  Emanuel  Deulich,  Dr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Ward  Beecher, 
ire  the  persons  1^  whom  he  acknowledges  obligations.  He  seems 
Tery  bold  and  independent,  because  his  teachings  are  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
We  do  not  find  in  his  book  anything  original  or  profound  in 
thought,  while  his  statements  are  often  exceedingly  inaccurate^ 
ftod  his  style  flippant  and  unworthy  of  the  grave  subjects  of  which 
he  is  speaking.  **  We  are  asked,"  he  says,  **  What  is  Rational- 
iim?  Let  as  answer — ^Rationalism  is  reverence  for  all  that  is  true 

*  Ae  Great  Problem.  The  Higher  IBiMry  of  Natwrty  viewed  in  the  Ught  of  Mod- 
mi  Science,  and  as  an  aid  to  advanced  Christian  PhUoeophy.  By  Johk  R.  Lnr- 
CBiLD,  A.M.,  aathor  of  "  Onr  Goal  Fields  and  Our  Coal  Pits,"  "  Cornwall,  its  Mines 
ttd  Ifinera,"  etc.,  etc,  with  an  Introduction  bj  Howard  Cbosbt,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
CbiwsfiDor  of  the  XTnivenity  of  New  York.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Sons. 
Wl 

t  Ikmghtg  for  the  Timee,  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawbis,  IC.A.,  Incum- 
bent of  St  James,  Westmoreland  St,  Maiylebone,  London.  New  York:  Holt  ft 
WiDiams.    1872.    347  pp.,  12mo. 
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and  good  in  the  past,  thankfulness  for  every  advancement  in 
knowledge,  willing  acceptance  of  all  the  new  revelations  of  science, 
and  a  belief  in  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  hnman  sonL  In 
three  words.  Rationalism  means  infinite  Sincerity,  infinite  Aspira- 
tion, and  infinite  Faith."  This  is  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  and 
no  answer  whatever  to  the  question,  what  is  Rationalism  ? 

The  whole  book  is  confusing  and  misleading  in  its  influences. 
If  the  discourses  were  addressed  to  a  congregation  of  believers 
the  tendency  must  have  been  to  make  them  skeptics,  and  if  ad- 
dressed to  skeptics  to  make  them  more  skeptical  stilL 

Thb  Sbat  of  Siir  in  the  Rsgbnsbats  Max.* — ^This  little 
volume,  which  bears  no  author's  name  on  its  title-page,  but  the 
Introduction  to  which  is  signed  by  Peter  Z.  Easton,  is  one  that 
will  repay  the  reader  for  its  perusal,  whether  he  agrees  with  the 
author  in  his  conclusions  or  not.  Mr.  Easton,  in  his  introductory 
words,  states  that  his  investigation  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  his 
book  was  commenced  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  student  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  certainly  very  creditable  to 
him  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  shows  an  interest  in  theological 
.study  which  may  be  commended  as  an  example  to  all  students. 
The  doctrine  of  the  book  is,  that  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  regenerate 
•man  is  in  the  body.  The  author  is  careful,  however,  at  the  outset, 
to  explain  himself  as  not,  by  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine,  holding 
either  that  the  body  is  the  source  of  sin,  or  that  sin  in  the  unre- 
generate  man  has  its  seat  in  the  body,  or,  again,  that  sin  in  the 
regenerate  man  is  restricted  to  the  body,  or  that  the  regenerate 
man  is  any  the  less  responsible,  or  that  the  body  of  itself  can  sin. 
Having  thus  cleared  his  view  from  things  which  it  might  seem  to 
involve,  he  states,  positively,  that  his  doctrine  means,  that  the 
state  of  the  body  afler  regeneration  is  a  sinful  state,  and  that  this 
sinful  body  drags  the  soul  into  sin ;  and,  further,  that  the  body  of 
-sin  acts  as  a  clog  upon  the  soul  even  in  its  holiest  exercises  and 
prevents  it  from  attaining  that  perfection  which  the  law  requires. 
The  argument  starts  from  an  examination  of  certain  passages  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  the  author  finds  the  doctrine  dis- 
tinctly stated— especially  Rom.  vi,  6;  viii,  10,  18;  xii,  1,  2,  and 
the  striking  passage,  Rom.  vii,  14-25.  It  then  passes  to  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  discovers  confirmatory  evi- 

*  The  Scripture  Doctrine  in  reference  to  the  Seat  of  Sin  in  ^  Regenerate  Man. 
Kew  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co.     1872.     16mO|  pp.  125. 
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dences  of  a  more  indirect  order,  yet  sufficiently  clear  to  show  that 
this  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  of  PauPs  writings.  In  the  second  half  of  the  volame  the 
hearings  of  the  doctrine  on  various  points  are  considered,  as, 
for  example,  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  on  Christian  Life, 
and  Christian  Union.  On  all  these  points  the  author  regards  the 
true  view  of  this  matter  as  having  a  most  important  influence. 
The  1>ook  is  well  written,  the  argument  clearly  and  concisely 
stated,  and  the  evidences  of  independent  and  thoughtful  study  are 
apparent.  We  have  enjoyed  reading  the  book,  and,  though  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  author^s  exegesis  in  important  passages,  we 
are  sure  that  those  who  read  it  will  give  the  author's  views  a  can- 
did consideration. 

Lidbon's  "  Lent  Lbciubbs"  •  treat  of  the  following  Elements  of 
religion,  viz :  The  Idea  of  Religion ;  God,  the  Object  of  Religion  ; 
The  Subject  of  Religion — ^The  Soul ;  The  Obstacle  to  Religion — 
Sin ;  Prayer,  the  Characteristic  Act  of  Religion ;  The  Mediator, 
the  Guarantee  of  Religious  Life.  These  subjects  were  limited  by 
the  number  of  Sundays  in  Lent,  having  been  selected  as  more 
prominent  and  fundamental,  rather  than  as  exhausting  the  theme. 
They  are  all  treated  with  a  fair  share  of  theological  ability  and 
with  much  more  than  ordinary  literary  and  rhetorical  power. 
Their  chief  merit  lies  in  the  tact  of  the  author  in  appreciating  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  a  large  number  among  the  cultivated  classes 
in  England,  who  stand  more  or  less  aloof  from  an  earnest  religious 
life,  and  in  his  capacity  to  set  forth  in  language  which  is  in  a 
good  degree  free  from  conventional  terms,  the  arguments  in 
defence  of  those  truths  that  are  fundamental  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  Christian  life.  Now  and  then  the  preacher  rises  to 
decided  originality  and  eloquence.  The  last  two  of  these  dis- 
courses are  intellectually  very  able  and  cannot  be  read  without 
emotion*  The  usually  very  quiet  tone  of  the  author  is  well  fitted 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  cultivated  classes  whom  he  designs  to 
influence,  while  the  unaffected  warmth  of  his  devout  feeling  pre- 
serves his  discourses  from  being  tame  or  feeble.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  these  discourses  were  listened  to  by  very  large  audi- 
^ces.  There  are  multitudes  in  our  own  countiy  to  whom  they 
tie  eminently  fitted  to  be  useful     They  cannot  be  set  aside  as 

^Some  Ekmenta  cf  BeUgiof^^hmt  Lectures,  1870.    By  H.  P.  Ijddok,  D.D., 
Ciiioa  of  St  Paura.    New  York:  Scribner,  Welford,  ft  Armstrong.     1872. 
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unworthy  the  attention  of  any  cultivated  reader,  and  they  cannot 
be  read  without  leaving  some  impression  of  good. 

Dr.  Jamss  Walker's  "Lectures  ox  Scottish  Theology"* 
furnish  us  with  a  popular  treatment  of  a  novel  theme.  Much  as  we 
hear  of  the  Scottish  Theology,  it  is  to  most  American  readers  of 
the  present  day  and  even  to  American  preachers  a  terra  incogfitta. 
The  modem  writers  are  familiar  to  our  ears,  but  the  metaphysical 
and  learned  writers  of  preceding  centuries  lire  scarcely  known  to 
us  by  name.  The  volume  before  us  is  well  fitted  to  supply  this 
want,  and  the  only  criticism  which  we  have  to  offer  upon  it  is  that 
it  is  altogether  too  briel  It  consists  of  six  lectures,  the  first  of 
which  is  introductory.  The  second  treats  of  the  Atonement,  the 
third  of  Predestination  and  Providence,  the  fourth  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Visible  Church,  the  fifth  of  the  Headship  and  Erastianism, 
and  the  sixth  of  the  present  misrepresentation  of  the  Scottish 
Religion.  It  is  difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  be  critical  where  the 
kirk  and  the  minister  are  concerned,  but  the  lecturer  ventures  to 
be  so  occasionally,  and  he  uniformly  manifests  abundant  reading 
and  a  liberal  spirit.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  theological  literature. 

Prof.  Blackie's  "  Four  Phases  of  Morals"  f  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  of  books  upon  a  subject  which  is  not  attractive  to 
the  multitude.  It  is  so  spirited  as  to  take  hold  of  any  intelligent 
reader  in  spite  of  indifference  or  reluctance,  and  to  compel  his  at- 
tention. The  essays  were  originally  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  are  rare  examples  of  eminent  success  in  treating  abstract 
subjects  in  a  thorough  manner  without  loss  of  scientific  exactness 
or  historical  fullness.  The  veteran  professor  does  not  aim  at 
metaphysical  subtlety  or  systematic  completeness.  He  seeks  only 
to  set  forth  the  salient  and  distinctive  features  of  the  ethical  sys- 
tems which  he  expounds ;  but  he  brings  in  so  many  historical  and 
personal  notices,  and  sets  them  forth  with  so  much  vividness  and 
good  sense  as  constantly  to  sustain  and  to  reward  the  attention* 

*  Ihe  Theology  and  Iheologiana  of  ScoUand — chi^  of  the  »eventeerUh  and  eighteenth 
eenUiiriee,  Being  the  Cuimingham  Lectures  for  1870-71.  B7  Jambs  Walksb,  D.D., 
Oamwath.  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark,  1872.  Sto,  pp.  190.  New  York:  Scrib- 
ner,  Welford,  ft  Armstrdlig. 

f  Ihwr  PhoBBS  of  Moraie,  Socrates,  Arietotle,  ChrislianiUy,  UtaUaHaniam,  By 
John  ^tuabt  Blaokib,  F.R.S.E,  Proleeaor  of  Gffeek  in  the  IJniyersitj  of  Edinburgh. 
New  York:  Soribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.,  1872. 
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The  systems  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle  are  set  forth  in  the  tme 
spirit  of  historic  criticism,  being  delivered  entirely  free  from  the 
stiffiiess  and  distance  with  which  the  ancient  philosophies  are 
nsaally  invested.  The  characteristic  tenets  of  each  are  translated 
into  the  terminology  of  modem  literature,  and  are  judged  by  their 
relations  to  modem  life.  Ample  justice  is  rendered  to  the  life  and 
virtues  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  moralists.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  author  for  that  which  was  good  in  their  aims  and  achievements 
is  never  repressed,  while  his  historical  judgment  is  not  biased  by  his 
fervent  admiration  for  the  great  heroes  of  ancient  thought  and 
morality. 

Christianity  is  treated  by  the  author  with  rare  freshness  and 
discrimination.  There  are  not  a  few  theologians  who  might  see 
new  truth  in  the  New  Testament  after  reading  this  essay.  Prof. 
Blackie  furnishes  much  food  for  thought  to  those  Sciolists  who 
call  themselves  Radicals,  who  utter  pro&ne  moonshine  about  the 
Christian  ethics,  and  betray  immense  ignorance  of  the  contents  of 
the  New  Testament  historically  and  ethically  considered.  The 
moral  power  of  Christ's  person  as  an  ethical  force  is  correctly 
conceived  and  eloquently  set  forth,  and  the  continued  presence  of 
Christ  iu  the  Apostolic  church,  by  the  promised  Comforter,  is  also 
adequately  emphasized. 

The  Utilitarianism  of  the  school  of  Bain  and  Bentham  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  very  lively  style,  and  the  shallowness  of  its  philosophy 
is  unsparingly  exposed.  The  bonkommie  of  this  genial  and  caustic 
thinker  never  fails  to  sparkle  and  excite.  He  serves  his  readers 
with  his  opinions  on  ethics,  history,  philosophy,  and  politics,  in 
equal  variety  and  freedom,  and  leaves  them  in  good  humor  with 
himsel£  It  will  be  their  fault  if  they  do  not  learn  very  much  from 
bis  sparkling  and  instmctive  pages. 

The  Abgument  of  thk  Epistle  to  the  Hebbews.* — ^This  work 
is  edited  and  presented  to  the  public  by  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
its  author.  It  was  left  by  him  at  his  death  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  yet,  so  far  as  it  extends,  he  seems  to  have  completed  it  as  fully 
as  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  whole 
design.  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  commentary,  though 
there  is  much  of  comment  and  explanation  in  it ;  but  it  traces 

*  2%e  Argument  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews.  A  posthumous  work.  B7  Gbobgb 
Stewasd,  author  of  "  Mediatorial  Sovereignty,"  etc.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1872.    8vo,  pp.  444.    New  York :  Scribner,  Welford,  &  Armstrong. 
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out  carefully  the  argument  of  the  epistle  according  to  the  author's 
view  of  it.  A  work  of  this  kind  has,  of  course,  some  disad- 
yantages  for  the  general  student;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  peculiarly  usefoL  It  is  calculated  to  make  him  look  away  from 
the  single  verses  and  paragraphs,  as  if  they  were  mainly  import- 
ant as  viewed  in  themselves  alone,  and  to  lead  him  to  consider  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  epistle  as  a  whole.  For  persons  begin- 
ning theological  study,  and  oftentimes  for  the  common  reader,  the 
reading  of  such  a  book  may  be  earnestly  recommended.  The 
author  exhibits  in  this  volume,  much  thought  and  careful  study, 
and  though  he  does  not  present  the  argument  of  the  original 
writer  according  to  what  appears  to  us  the  best  way  in  all  respects 
he  offers  many  suggestions  and  comments  which  wiU  be  helpful  to 
the  reader.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  epistle,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
left  in  an  incomplete  state.  In  a  brief  note,  however,  the  author 
declares  his  belief  in  the  Pauline  authorship — the  ground  of  this 
belief  being,  so  far  as  there  presented,  the  fact  that  the  writer's 
interpretation  and  application  of  particular  verses  from  the  Psalms, 
quoted  in  the  second  chapter,  seventh  and  eighth  verses,  to  the 
Messiah,  '^  cannot  be  said  to  arise  from  the  mere  laws  of  exegesis." 
This  fact,  he  thinks,  implies  plenary  inspiration  in  the  writer,  and 
plenary  inspiration,  as  thus  indicated,  implies  apostolic  authorship. 
This  argument — that  the  writer  must  be  inspired  in  the  highest 
and  strictest  sense  because  he  uses  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  an  application  which  exegesis  would  not  discover  in  it 
— is  one  the  pressing  of  which  is  of  doubtful  expediency  as  it 
seems  to  us;  it  is  one,  at  any  rate,  which  the  opponents  of 
the  theory  which  the  author  holds  might  regard  as  capable  of 
being  turned,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  other  side  outward.  We 
question  whether  the  author  does  not  exhibit,  throughout  his 
volume,  a  little  too  strong  a  tendency  in  the  direction  which  his 
confidence  in  this  reasoning  would  indicate.  The  volume  closes 
with  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  epistle,  at  the  twenty-second  verse, 
— where  the  author  regarded  the  argument  as  closing, — but  there 
are  a  few  additional  pages  of  fragmentary  notes  on  the  concluding 
chapters,  which  have  been  gathered  and  arranged  by  the  editors. 
The  book  is  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  with  large  and  good 
type,  and  may  be  obtained,  like  the  other  publications  of  the 
Messrs.  Clark,  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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The  Moral  of  Accidbihs  and  other  Discoursbb.* — Not  a 
word  too  much  has  been  said  in  English  journals  and  reviews  of 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  these  last  productions  of  Rey.  T.  T. 
Ljnch.  Originally  written  under  the  burden  of  acute  and  deadly 
disease,  to  be  read  on  Sabbath  evenings  to  his  congregation  in 
Momington  Church,  London,  the  elasticity,  aptness,  and  felicitous- 
ness  of  the  style  is  something  marvelous,  in  the  circumstances, 
while  the  spiritual  fervor,  point,  and  depth  of  thought  will  draw 
readers,  independent  of  the  interest  their  peculiar  history  gives 
them.  It  is  quite  singular  that  the  prayers  before  and  after  these 
sermons  strikingly  resemble  those  preached  in  "Plymouth  Pul- 
pit," though  the  author  of  these  was  anything  but  a  popular 
preacher.  They  have  as  much  variety,  picturesqueness,  tender 
feeling,  sympathy,  and  warmth  as  any  that  ever  came  from  Mr. 
Beecher.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  sermons  or  prayers  freer 
from  mannerism,  or  more  flexible  to  the  moods  of  a  most  religious 
and  gifted  soul. 

Mr.  William  B.  GRSEi^E's  Blazing  Stab!  seems  to  us  to 
shine  by  a  reflected  light,  and  that  light,  whatever  there  is,  is 
reflected  from  the  Appendix  on  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  if  this  be  not 
darkness  visible.  We  frankly  confess  to  have  been  able  to  gather 
little  or  nothing  from  both  except  the  excitement  of  our  curiosity 
to  learn  somewhat  more  of  this  same  Kabbala.  But  whatever  these 
first  portions  of  this  volume  have  failed  to  furnish  has  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  tract  on  the  Philosophy  of  Spencer  and 
the  tract  on  New  England  TrauBcendentalism.  The  first  is  sharp, 
clear,  and  decisive,  and  abounds  in  the  clear  analysis  of  which  the 
author  is  capable,  and  the  soldier-like  charge  upon  his  adversary, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  unchivalrous  though  it  is  annihilating. 
Mr.  Spencer's  pretentious  inflations  would  not  long  survive  a  few 
such  criticisms  as  this.  The  tract  on  New  England  Transcendent- 
alism is  equally  able  though  not  so  long.  Its  aflinity  vrith  Bud- 
dhism is  clearly  set  forth,  and  there  is  a  sad  pathos  and  almost 

stem  reproof  in  the  reflections  at  the  close. 

t 

*  The  Moral  of  AccidenU  <md  other  Ducouraea.  By  the  late  Thomas  T.  Ltnoh. 
Pp.  415.     N.  Y.,  416  Broome  st :  Gea  Routledge  k  Sons. 

1 71be  Bkahtg  Skur;  with  an  Appendix  treating  of  the  Jewish  Kabbala.  Also  a 
tract  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spenoer,  and  one  on  New  England  Tran- 
nendentaliam.    By  William  B.  Gbbbnb.    Boston:  A.  Williams  k  Go.    1872. 
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Plfhptss's  Bibucal  Stddieb"  ia  a  very  fair  example  of  the 

better  sort  of  English  biblical  scholarship  as  utilized  for  parish  in- 

MmctioD.     There  are  twenty  papers,  covering  Irom  a  dozen  up    to 

fifty   and  sixty  pages  each, — thirteen  of  them  on  Old   Testament 

Bobjecls,  seven  of  them  on  \ew  Testament  themes.     The  shortest 

are  on  the  earthquakes  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  and  Simon  of  Cy- 

the  longest  of  the  Revolt  of  Absalom  and  the  Bubyloniaa 

ity.     We  doubt  if  they  were  ever  used  in  the  pulpit  or  the 

room  as  they  stand,  having  been  shapen  as  they  are  for  Dr. 

e'e  and  Dr.  McLeod^s  monthlies.     But  they  shuw  what  sort 

uction  Prof.  Plumptre  gives  as  a  parish  minister.     There  is 

ence  in  them  and  no  common  place,  but  plenty  of  excellent 

I  teaching  conveyed  in  an  excellent  style. 

HISCELLANEOUEl. 

'.  Whitney's  Oriental  and  LiHorisnc  Studies.! — If  in 
ons  of  scattered  eesaya  we  often  see  attempts  to  perpetuate 
ras  essentially  fugitive  and  transient,  the  work  of  Prof. 
y  has  a  very  different  character.  The  papers  brought 
r  in  it  are  on  subjects  of  permanent  interest,  and  the 
)  treatment  of  his  subjects  ia  throughout  profound  and 
Y-  Even  when  the  theme  is  one  of  limited  range,  it  ia 
.  in  Buch  a  comprehendve  way,  it  is  so  viewed  in  the  light 
ral  truths  and  principles,  aa  to  be  full  of  instruction  to  the 

irst  half  of  the  volume  ia  occupied  with  the  old  religious 
res  of  the  Indo-European  family,  the  sacred  books  of  the 
and  the  Persiana  The  descriptions  given  of  the  Veda 
Avesta  will  be  welcome  net  only  to  students  of  religious 
but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  primitive  history  and 
of  mankind.  The  form  and  character  of  these  venerable 
its,  the  probable  periods  of  their  composition,  the  fortunes 
1  they  have  been  subject  in  their  transmission  to  our  time, 
iral  nature  of  the  religious  ideas,  beliefs,  usages,  set  forth 

al  SktdUi.  By  E.  H.  FLnuprax.  M.A.,  Rector  oT  Pluckier,  Kent,  snd 
inity,  King's  College,  London.  Stnhau  k  Co.  56  Ludgste  Bill,  pp.  664. 
lal  and  Lingttialie  Sludie*. — Tbe  Teda ;  the  Avetta ;  tbe  Sdeiioe  of  Lan- 
j  ViLLiAM  LwiOET  WmTNXT,  Prof.  of  Suukrit  and  Compontive  Philo- 
ale  College.     Bew  York:  Borlbner,  Armstrong  k  Co.     1873.    Svo, 
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in  them — all  these  are  presented  here  in  a  style  singularly  clear, 
yivid  and  interesting. 

A  separate  essay  is  given  to  one  branch  of  the  Yedic  religion, 
viz.,  its  conceptions  of  a  future  life,  together  with  its  simple  and 
cheerAil  rites  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  paper  on  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Vedas  shows,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Wilson, 
GoIdsttLcker,  and  others,  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Hindu  commentators  has  no  claim  to  be  received  by  scholars  as 
of  binding  authority.  A  review  of  Mdller's  Rig-Veda  transla- 
tion, while  it  acknowledges  freely  that  the  work  contains  much 
that  is  valuable,  shows  that  in  many  respecuS  it  fails  to  meet  the 
expectations  that  could  fairly  be  entertained  of  it.  Another  work 
of  the  same  author — his  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature — 
is  the  subject  of  a  more  favorable  criticism.  The  reviewer,  how- 
ever, points  out  the  weakness  of  the  proofs  on  which  MtlUer 
grounds  his  determination  of  the  periods  in  which  this  literature 
was  composed;  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  accept  Mtlller's 
opinion,  that  this  literature — including  beside  the  Vedas,  them- 
selves of  great  extent,  a  vast  body  of  later  productions,  much  of 
it  in  prose  of  the  most  difiuse  and  tedious  character — that  all  this 
was  handed  down  for  ages  by  a  purely  oral  tradition  without  the 
aid  of  writing. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  essays  and  reviews, 
which  relate  to  the  science  of  language.  A  first  article  defends 
the  Indo-European  philology  of  Bopp  and  his  successors  against 
the  attacks  of  Key,  who  impugns  the  methods  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  of  Oppest,  who  denies  that  its  results  have  any  ethno- 
logical value,  as  proving  an  original  connection  of  races. 

The  notice  of  Mailer's  lectures  points  out  in  clear  but  not  dis- 
courteous terms  the  weaknesses  of  that  popular  work,  and  shows 
that  their  author,  with  all  his  acknowledged  learning  and  ability, 
*does  not  deserve  the  implicit  faith  and  submissive  reverence 
which  have  generally  been  accorded  to  him  in  England. 

The  essays  on  Schleicher  and  Steinthal  enter  into  deep  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  language  and  the  force  which  have  produced, 
maintained,  and  transformed  it ;  but  these  questions  are  discussed 
in  a  manner  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  it  is  sober,  moderate,  and 
rational. 

The  views  of  language  taken  here  are  the  same  which  the  author 
has  set  forth  in  his  admirable  work  on  ''  Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language  ;^'  and  their  general  character  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  his  preface : 
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''These  main  tmths — that  on  the  one  hand  the  capacity  of 
speech  is  an  endowment  of  human  nature,  not,  however,  the  only 
characteristic  one,  nor  a  simple  one,  but  the  sum  and  combined 
effect  of  qualities  which  have  other  and  hardly  less  characteristic 
modes  of  exhibition ;  that  every  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
concrete  result  of  the  working  out  of  that  capacity,  an  institution 
of  gradual  historic  growth,  a  part  of  the  culture  of  the  race  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  from  teacher  to 
learner,  like  every  other  part  of  culture ;  and  hence,  that  the  study 
of  language  is  a  historical  science,  to  be  pursued  by  historical 
methods — these  truths  I  have  attempted  to  inculcate,  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  other  sound  and  defensible  basis  for  linguistic 
science." 

Shaibp^s  Studies  is  Poktet  an^d  Philosophy.* — ^The  readers 
of  Principal  Shairp's  former  work,  "  Culture  and  Religion,"  will 
be  attracted  to  this  volume  from  the  same  pen,  and  will  not  be 
disappointed.  It  is  a  collection  of  four  essays  that  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  North  British  Eeview^-^-on  "  Wordsworth,"  "  Cole- 
ridge," "  Keble,"  and  "  The  Moral  Motive  Power," — not  otherwise 
connected  than  by  an  obvious  affinity  in  three  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  sentiments  pervading  alL  We  seldom  find  so  much  to  com- 
mend with  so  little  drawback,  in  the  same  compass,  as  in  these 
pages.  They  are  admirable  specimens  of  "  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy,"  abounding  in  clear,  refined  and  discriminating 
thought,  a  manly,  unaffected  style,  and  a  reverent  spirit  imbued 
with  Christian  sentiment.  The  modesty  and  candor  of  the  author 
give  a  singular  charm  to  his  criticisms,  and  to  his  speculative  treat- 
ment of  mooted  questions.  The  fourth  essay  deals  with  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  ethical  science,  sketching  the  principal 
theories  of  man's  moral  nature  and  of  virtue,  inquiring  particularly 
into  the  "  dynamic  force"  which  empowers  man  for  truly  virtuous 
conduct,  and  emphasizing  the  Christian  method.  We  have  ques- 
tioned whether  he  does  not  make  the  term  morcU,  as  qualifying 
motives,  too  rigidly  exclusive  of  everything  prudential  It  occurs 
to  us  also  that  when,  in  reviewing  those  philosophers  who  repre- 
sent conscience  as  a  simple  faculty  and  rightness  as  a  simple  idea, 
he  still  urges  against  them  the  question.  What  makes  an  action 

*  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  Bj  J.  0.  Shaibp,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Salvotor  and  St  Leonard,  St  Andrews :  author  of  "  Culture  and 
Eeligion."    Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York,  1872.     12mo,  pp.  340. 
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80  approved  right  ?  the  impression  on  the  general  reader  would  be 
more  just  if  it  were  with  the  understanding  that  those  wiiters 
presuppose  this  question  to  be  incapable  of  such  a  further  answer 
as  is  sought.     Of  the  other  essays  the  two  on  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  are  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable,  and  among  the  best 
recent  contributions  to  the  history  of  English  literature  for  nearly 
a  century  past.     They  are  at  once  brief  biographies  of  the  poets 
and  critical  accounts  of  their  works  in  the  order  and  circumstances 
of  their  production.     Portraying  the  times  before  them,  and  then 
the  successive  stages  of  their  activity,  the  writer  sets  forth  the 
change  that  took  place  in  English  poetry  through  their  influence, 
along  with  that  of  Bums,  Cowper  and  Scott.     The  genius  and  in- 
fluence of  Coleridge  as  a  philosopher,  also,  are  not  less  happily  ap- 
preciated and  descnbed.     In  all  these   delineations,  the  writer 
shows  the  full  information,  nice  discernment,  and  quick  and  deli- 
cate sympathies  required  in  true  criticism.     He  has  come  nearer 
than  any  writer  we  remember  to  realizing  such  an  account  as  he 
conceives  should  be  given,  of  one  of  his  subjects,  though  modestly 
disclaiming  such  an  attempt,  that  should  delineate  his  life  and 
works  in  their  stages  as  related  to  one  another.     One  renewed 
impression  from  the  book  is  the  lesson  of  literary  fallibility  and 
failure,  as  seen  in  Jeffrey's  course  toward  those  men,  through  the 
Edinburgh  Jieview^  then  so  formidable  an  organ  of  public  opinion, 
which  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  crush  their  claims ;  and  not  less 
the  persistent  force  of  real  merit,  which  raised  them  so  high  above 
their  assailant  in  the  world  of  letters.     Another  lesson  is  the  in- 
evitable fluctuation  in  the  public  mind  regarding  the  standards  of 
literary  excellence.     Not  two  generations  have  passed  since  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  began  to  be  conceded, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  have  filled  as  large  a  place  as   any 
other  writers  in  the  minds  of  men  of  letters.     The  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  latter's  birth  just  recumng  is  noted  with  interest, 
and  his  fame  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  is  perhaps  as  wide  as 
ever ;  but  the  "  Friend  "  and  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection  "  are  prob- 
ably now  not  so  largely  read  as  they  have  been,  though  the  fact 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  their  very  success  in  making  his  judg- 
ments the  common  property  of  many  authors.     Still  more  falling 
off  may  be  noticed  in  the  attention  given  to  Wordsworth's  works 
as  a  whole.     Their  (piantity,  and  the  diffiiseness  and  occasional 
monotony  charged  against  them  by  not  unfriendly  critics,  abate 
the  interest  of  young  readers.    Principal  Shairp's  sketches,  as  col- 
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lected  here,  invite  attention  anew  to  both  the  men  and  their  writ- 
ings. But  later  authors,  even  of  inferior  powers,  in  tnm  pat  forth 
more  novel  attractions  The  enthusiasm  of  the  cultivated  classes, 
as  well  as  of  the  larger  public,  is  inconstant.  Even  such  great 
names  cannot  keep  their  full  spell  upon  successive  generations. 

Concord  Days.* — To  those  of  us  who  have  hitherto  only  known 
something  in  general  of  Mr.  Al(50tt,  as  one  of  the  Concord  set  and 
a  transcendental  teacher  and  talker,  through  occasional  mention 
or  brief  extract  from  his  conversations  with  his  classes,  this  book 
gives  him  a  pleasant  introduction.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  brief 
informal  essays  and  character-sketches,  in  the  guise  of  extracts 
from  a  diary,  arranged,  though  without  such  reasons  as  might  be 
asked  for,  under  several  months  in  the  year  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber inclusive.  Availing  himself  of  this  elastic  form,  the  author 
gives  us  fruits  of  his  thought  and  reading  with  freedom  and 
variety,  speculations  in  philosophy  and  morals,  his  views  of  emi- 
nent men,  ancient  and  modem,  to  whom  he  is  partial,  favorite 
citations  in  prose  and  verse,  and  an  example  of  his  teaching  in  a 
conversation  with  children  on  worship.  As  an  essayist,  he  has 
not  Emerson's  aphoristic  beauty  of  thought  and  charm  of  style, 
nor  Lowell's  wealth  of  allusion,  and  still  less  Holmes'  wit  or 
Charles  Lamb's  humor ;  but  his  sentiments  and  language  are  fresh 
and  pure,  with  a  certain  benignity  that  wins  the  reader's  good 
will,  outlooks  into  some  departments  of  learning,  a  warm  feeling 
toward  nature  and  humanity,  and  a  pleasing  repose  of  mind. 
His  tastes  and  studies  are  in  the  direction  of  idealism  and  mysti- 
cism. Among  his  principal  favorites  are  Plato  and  Plutarch,  of 
the  ancients,  and  of  the  modems,  Boehme,  Coleridge  and  Emer- 
son, especially  the  latter.  Cultivated  and  agreeable  as  is  his  style, 
it  is  sometimes  wanting  in  simplicity.  It  strikes  us  as  at  least  odd 
that  he  should  introduce  into  one  of  his  conversations  the  remark 
of  another,  "  I  never  saw  any  one  who  seemed  to  purify  words  as 
Mr.  Alcott  does ;  with  him  nothing  is  common  or  unclean "  (p. 
186).  As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  transcendental,  his  speech 
is  sometimes  to  us  unintelligible.  Yet  some  of  his  utterances  and 
quotations  (for  which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  always  give  the 
author  as  desired)  are  plain  and  wholesome,  as  when  he  says  that 
"  our  periodical  literature  is  far  from  being  a  pure  benefit,"  and 

*  Concord  Days;  bj  A.  Bbonson  Alcott.    Boston:    Roberts  Brothers,  1872. 
12mo,  pp.  274. 
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quotes  Plato's  saying  that, ''  Total  ignorance  were  in  no  wise  a 
thing  BO  vile  and  wicked,  nor  the  greatest  of  evils ;  but  multifarious 
knowledge  and  learning  acquired  under  bad  management  causes 
much  more  harm"  (p.  22).  As  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
book,  the  author's  associations  might  have  led  us  to  expect  more 
to  complain  of  than  we  find.  With  the  deficiencies  of  his  school, 
his  good  taste  and  native  reverence  keep  him  from  the  offensive 
and  flippant  utterances  some  of  them  indulge  in.  His  sympathy 
with  the  most  noted  mystics  colors  favorably  his  treatment  of  re- 
ligious themes.  He  might  not  disavow  our  meaning  if  we  should 
say  that  in  these  things  his  standpoint,  which  of  course  his  asso- 
ciates would  call  "  liberal "  or  "  advanced,"  is  sometimes  essen- 
tially pagan.  It  seems  to  us  even  an  affectation  of  paganism  when 
he  dates  the  death  of  Plotinus  from  the  year  of  the  Emperor's 
reign  rather  than  from  the  *'  year  of  our  Lord"  (p.  148).  Any  dis- 
tinctive Christian  faith,  held  earnestly,  can  hardly  say,  as  in  his* 
^<  Ideal  Church," — '^  Let  us  respect  all  races  and  creeds  as  well  as 
our  own ;  read  and  expound  their  sacred  books  like  our  Scrip- 
tures "  (p.  267).  We  are  surprised  that  with  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  he  prefers  it  as  either  desirable  or  possible  that 
in  his  ^^  Ideal  Church,"  the  one  canon  of  order  should  be,  '*  Let 
the  services  be  left  to  the  speaker's  selection."  He  may  be  sur- 
prised also  to  learn  that  his  more  reasonable  preference  expressed 
iQ  the  same  article,  '^  In  the  ordering  of  the  congregation,  let  age 
have  precedence,  give  the  front  seats  to  the  eldest  members,"  (p. 
266),  has  been  and  still  is  realized  in  one  rural  church  in  Connecti- 
cut, now  over  an  hundred  years  old.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  those 
who  in  our  day  are  alike  classed  as  '*  radicals,"  are  yet  at  oppo- 
site extremes  of  opinion.  Mr.  Alcott  can  say — whether  or  not 
with  all  the  meaning  we  should  attach  to  the  words, — *'  The  es- 
sence of  all  creeds  is  God,  personal,  incarnate,  without  whom  a 
church  and  divine  worship  were  impossible "  (p.  266).  And  we 
doubt  not  he  has  said  many  things  wise  and  beautifrd  in  those 
^  Conversations  "  that  have  won  him  a  name.  When  he  speaks  of 
our  Lord,  if  it  is  not  all  we  could  wish,  it  is  yet  some  tribute  in 
not  unlawful  money,  as  in  the  sentence  that  ends  with  calling  Him 
"the  celestial  man"  (p.  189).  Turning  to  another  matter,  we 
wonder  if  Mr.  Alcott's  '*  advice  "  to  an  author,  which  he  owns  as 
his  '^code  of  composition"  (p.  51),  was  ever  carried  out  by  him- 
self or  any  other,  and  further,  if  such  was  the  travail,  what  became 
of  the  birth  t 
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Freeman's  Outlines  of  Histoet.* — ^Here  is  Universal  History 
in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  366  pages !  The  thirty  years'  war  is 
narrated  in  less  than  two  pages ;  the  American  Revolution  in  one ! 
Yet  it  is  a  quite  successful  work  of  its  kind.  It  is  written  in  plain 
words.  It  is  generally  correct.  It  is  well  arranged.  This  is 
high  praise.  A  conspectus  of  this  sort  has  its  valua  However, 
we  think  that  for  heginners,  compends^-dry  abstracts,  skeletons 
of  history,  without  the  flesh — are  generally  to  be  avoided.  Such 
works  are  much  more  useful  to  advanced  students,  who  can  read 
a  great  deal  between  the  lines. 

Dr.  Ray  Palmer's  New  Poem.! — This  attractive  little  volume 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  contains  some  of  the  longest 
poetical  productions  of  this  popular  author.  Two  other  volumes 
of  poems  have  preceded  this— "  Hymns  and  Poems"  (1865),  pp. 
195,  and  "Hymns  of  my  Holy  Hours"  (1867),  pp.  103,  the  con- 
tents of  which  have  chiefly  been  songs,  hymns,  sonnets,  and  brief 
sacred  and  descriptive  pieces.  Of  hymns,  "  for  the  service  of  song 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord,"  Dr.  Palmer  has  published  from  fifty 
to  seventy  five,  most  of  which  are  in  constant  use  in  some  of  the 
collections  adopted  by  the  different  religious  denominations.  The 
"  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book"  has  fourteen,— four  of  them 
translations, — "  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,"  eighteen,  and  "  Songs 
for  the  New  Life"  and  the  new  Connecticut  Hymn  Book  contain 
others  which  these  do  not.     His  best  known  and  oldest  hymn, 

"  Mj  faith  looks  up  to  thee," 

long  since  became  the  common  property  of  the  Church,  and  has 
passed  into  half  a  dozen  foreign  languages.  It  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican hymn,  we  believe,  in  the  choice  collection  of  the  new  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Koundell  Palmer.  But  it  has 
successors  of  equal  merit,  such  as  those  beginning  with  the  lines, 

*'  Lord,  mj  weak  thought  in  vaiii  would  olimb." 
"  Jesua,  these  eyes  have  never  seen." 
"  Before  thj  throne  with  tearful  eyes." 
*'  We  praise  thee,  Saviour,  for  the  graoe." 
"  Away  from  earth  my  spirit  turns." 

And  a  number  of  others.  It  is  safe  to  pronounce  the  author  of 
these  sacred  lyrics, — full  of  sweetness,  truth,  and  devotion, — which 

*  OutUMB  of  History.  By  Edwabd  A.  Fbeekak,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Oxford.    New  York :  Holt  ft  Wmiams,  1872. 

f  Eomt^  or  Vie  Dnloet  Paradise,  By  Ray  Palueb,  D.D.  New  York:  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph. 
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are  more  and  more  on  the  lips  and  hearts  of  Christian  persons 
thronghout  his  own  and  other  communions,  our  first,  and  best, 
and  mo8t  accepted  American  hymn  writer. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  Dr.  Palmer  has  done  for  Chris- 
tian literature.   While  making  the  vocation  of  preacher  and  pastor 
in  two  important  churches  his  life-work  for  thirty  years,  and 
now  with  ripe  experience  administering  one  of  our  chief  Congre- 
gational charities,  he  has  been  an  industrious  and  well-esteemed 
writer  of  good  prose.    These  productions  have  been  choice  rather 
than   multitudinous,  yet  more  in  amount  than  those  in  verse. 
Years  ago  a  small  volume  of  unexceptionable  and  elevated  Chris- 
tian sentiment — a  treatise  in  which  instruction  and  experience 
blended — under  the    name  of   "  Spiritual   Improvement,"  gave 
great  satisfaction  and  help  to  many  in  the  churches.     It  has  been 
republished  as  "  Closet  Hours,"  and  is  yet  highly  esteemed,  though 
entirely  out  of  print.     A  larger  work,  "  Hints  on  the  Formation  of 
Religious  Opinions"   (1860),  pp.  324,  was  well  fitted  to  guide 
young  persons  e8}}ecially  into  a  well-settled  and  intelligent  faith. 
It  was  republished  at  once  in  London  and  Edinburgh.     It  con- 
tains fifteen  discourses  for  the  pulpit,  excellent  examples  of  the 
author's  best  style.     We  have  some  recollection,  also,  of  a  beau- 
tiful   devotional    volume    of   sacramental    meditations,  entitled 
""  Remember  Me."     Besides  these  some  fifteen  or  twenty  special 
discourses  from  the  same  source  have  been  published,  the  best 
of  which  traces  the  highest  civilization  to  Christianity  and  Chris* 
tian  learning, — an  anniversary  sermon  before  the  Western  College 
Society  in  1 865.     In  all  his  prose  the  same  characteristics  are  evi- 
dent, just  and  scholarly  thought,  the  purest  sentiments,  fervent 
and  devout   Christian  emotion,  an  easy  and  finished  style,  great 
moderation  of  statement,  and  a  certain  moral  power  over  the 
reader  which  is  in  about  equal  parts  the  power  of  goodness  and 
that  of  truth.     In  all  matters  of  opinion  an  impression  is  made  of 
fairness,  candor,  and  charity,  without  overstrain  or  overstatement. 
They  are  such  books  as  parents  and  instructors  can  place  in  the 
hands  of  those  they  love  as  *'  safe,"  not  because, — ^like  many  so 
pronounced, — they  affirm   little  and   only  what  all  accept,  but 
because  they  affirm   convincingly  and  persuasively   what  most 
needs   acceptance,  shedding  over  the  truth  the  mild  and   win- 
ning fervor  of  a  sound,  ripe,  wise  mind,  touched  everywhere  with 
culture  and  spirituality. 

"Home,  or  the  Unlost  Paradise,"  has  been  pronounced  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  a  "  beautiful  poem" 
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— BO  pronounced  after  having  been"  read  with  pleasure."  The 
author  has  "  sung  the  praises  of  home,"  says  our  veteran  poet- 
editor,  "  like  one  who  has  experienced  its  blessings,  and  felt  the 
sorrows  with  which  it  is  sure  to  be  visited.  But  the  pathetic 
parts  I  think  are  the  finest,  and  I  could  not  read  them  without 
being  affected  by  them."  Mr.  Longfellow,  Pres.  Hopkins,  Dr.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  Mr.  Beecher,  and  others  have  expressed  similar  judg- 
ments, and  the  religious  press  has  welcomed  the  volume  with 
commendations  of  its  intent  and  execution.  Such  a  performance 
may  be  regarded  by  the  critics  in  three  aspects, — in  its  plan,  its 
details,  and  its  final  impression.  The  plan  has  both  unity  and 
completeness.  The  poem  sings  of  home  and  of  nothing  beside,  and 
omits  nothing  that  will  generally  constitute  the  ideal  Christian 
home  realized.  In  detail  it  is  finished  with  Addisonian  correct- 
ness, smoothness,  and  care,  recalling  writers  who  were  once  models 
in  English  compomtion,  upon  the  admiring  study  of  whose  versi- 
fication evidently  Dr,  Palmer's  style  has  been  formed.  The  total 
and  ultimate  impression  of  the  whole  is  pure  and  happy,  such  as  a 
Christian  poet  might  desire  to  leave, — an  impression  not  weakened 
at  any  point  by  passages  falling  below  the  general  level  and  strain 
of  the  performance.  For  this  a  critic  would  watch  most  sharply, 
especially  in  the  case  of  one  whose  strength  has  been  hitherto 
expended  on  short  pieces.  The  whole  work  is  as  unambitious  as 
it  is  chaste  and  true  to  a  high  moral  ideal,  and  the  poet  therefore 
ran  less  risk  of  an  occasional  ^'  nod."  Both  the  scope  and  diction 
of  the  work  are  exemplified  in  such  a  description  of  domestic 
love  as  this : 

"  As  in  green  meadows  by  some  riyer's  side, 
Spring  'neath  the  sun  daisy  and  violet, 
With  many  a  peer  of  many  a  name  and  tinge, 
And  blossom  numberless  to  grace  the  scene ; 
So  where  that  sacred  current  affluent  glides 
Through  the  charmed  valley  of  domestic  bliss, 
Shoot  forth  all  virtues  that  humanity 
Do  most  adorn  and  beauty  lend  to  life." — PaH  II,  p.  37. 

Or  this  passage : 

"  Home,  'tis  to  heaven's  wise  law  we  mortals  owe 
Thee,  and  all  thine.    In  the  first  home  was  placed 
Not  Adam  sole;  with  him  the  gentle  Eve, 
Woman,  man's  other  self,  in  whom  alone 
His  oomplement  he  finds.    God  called,  'tis  said, 
Not  his,  but  their  name,  Adam,  on  the  day 
When  He  humanity  complete  had  made. 
B'er  since,  in  thee,  0  wedded  love,  are  laid 
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The  deep  foundatioDfl  of  domestic  bliss ; 

With  thee,  through  all  the  cycles,  have  been  hid. 

Sweet  springs  of  joy  whence,  like  full  streams,  have  flowed 

Earth's  pleasures  that  are  likest  those  to  heaven." — Pari  I,  p.  25. 

Very  different  from  the  modern  popular  poetry  of  the  "  spasmodic" 

school  is  the  following : 

-  "  All  pleasing  pastimes,  innocent  delights, 
That  gladden  hearts  jet  simple  and'  sincere, 
Let  love  parental  gather  round  the  home, 
And  consecrate  by  sharing,*  let  it  watch 
With  kind,  approving  smiles  each  merry  game 
That  quickens  youthful  blood,  and  in  the  joy 
That  beams  from  crimson  cheeks  and  sparkling  e3res 
Its  own  renew,  and  live  its  childhood  o'er. 
So  shall  the  scenes  when  life's  fleetfooted  years 
Glide  by  with  noiseless  speed  at  last  become 
Memory's  rich  treasure-field,  be  all  o'erspread 
As  with  a  radiant  flood  of  golden  sheen. 
Such  as,  on  cloudless  days  in  eastern  dimes. 
With  the  still,  hazy  air  seems  interfused. 
Enrobing  with  a  dreamy  loveliness, 
All  visible  things,  transfigured  in  its  glow." — Pofrt  III,  pp.  76,  76. 

With  what  graces  the  author  can  invest  well-worn  themes  is 

shown  in  the  descriptive  passages  on  the  Home  displacing  the 

Wilderness,  on  New  England  domestic  industries,  on  Thanksgiving, 

on  the  Pilgrims, — the  passage  beginning,  "  Thou  art  a  mother  to 

eternal  years  !"  and  the  following — with  which  we  must  close  our 

quotations : 

'*  (Goodness,  to  beauty  joined,  is  like  the  flame 
That  from  the  lighthouse  on  some  towering  cliff 
O'er  the  wild  waters  throws  its  beams  afar 
At  nightfall,  welcome  to  the  wanderer's  eye. 
Its  glory  streams  abroad  nor  can  be  hid ; 
But  many  an  eye  beholds  it  and  admires. 
Ah !  maiden,  thou  that  in  thy  freshness  wear'st 
With  modesty,  and  gentleness,  and  grace 
The  charms  that  nature  gave  and  goodness  lends. 
With  power  these  charms  invest  thee— power  perchance 
Beyond  thy  utmost  thought — ^to  scatter  wide 
Influence  that  light  and  guidance  both  shall  be 
To  many  a  heart  sincere  that  so  inspired 
Shall  be  by  thee  to  nobler  virtue  won. 
The  power  to  bless  by  charming  wondrous  gift ! 
How  rich  who  hath  it !    How  made  like  to  God  I 
Woman,  this  most  exalts  thee  and  adorns ; 
Gives  thee  a  sovereign  sway,  if  so  thou  wilt, 
And  makes  thee  as  a  spirit  of  the  skies." — Pcurt  m,  pp.  91,  92. 
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When  snob  books  as  this  displace  those  of  a  sort  entirely  dif- 
ferent among  holiday  gifta,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  healthful 
change  has  passed  upon  the  popular  tasta 

Batne's  "  Days  of  Jezebel.^'  * — ^The  author  has  been  favor- 
ably known  by  his  earlier  works,  referred  to  on  this  title-page,  but 
here  he  challenges  attention  in  another  department  where  the 
same  success  can  be  scarcely  expected,  and  the  preface  shows  his 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  powers.  The  work  is  not  without 
poetical  and  even  dramatic  merit,  but  this  is  a  degree  of  excellence 
which  leaves  the  question  open  whether  the  same  author  might 
not  have  treated  the  subject  more  satisfactorily,  at  least  for  the 
mass  of  readers,  in  animated  prose,  like  that  of  Dean  Stanley,  to 
whom  the  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  ''the  scenery,*' 
as  to  Ewald  for  ''  the  outline  of  historical  fact."  He  claims,  how- 
ever, for  his  delineation  the  advantage  in  truthfulness  and  interest 
of  giving  more  prominence  than  even  these  writers  to  Queen 
JezebeL  Uis  chief  merit,  and  one  that  is  indispensable  in  such  a 
work,  is  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Scripture  personages 
and  events  described,  in  the  light  of  the  best  expositions.  This 
makes  the  poem  readable  and  instructive.  It  will  repay  the  atten- 
tion of  a  minister  preparing  a  sermon  on  that  part  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  poem  does  not  exaggerate  the  influence  or  the 
wickedness  of  the  pagan  queen,  but  we  might  question  the  war- 
rant for  making  so  much  account  of  her  personal  beauty,  as  also 
of  AhaVs  prowess.  As  to  the  license  taken  with  the  historic  facts 
in  some  particulars,  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  may  be  proverb- 
ially allowed  in  a  poem,  and  is  mostly  pointed  out  in  the  preface. 
It  is  a  disadvantage  attending  a  sacred  theme  that  a  departure 
from  the  record  is  the  more  sensibly  felt,  and  must  be  justified  by 
some  special  effect  which  is  not  here  apparent.  The  wonderful 
scene  of  Elijah's  challenge  to  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  mocking 
exultation  over  their  impotence  is  boldly  enough  drawn  in  the 
Bible,  and  nothing  is  gained  in  Heman's  narrative  here  by  making 
the  prophet  laugh  '^  until  the  tears  streamed  down  his  face"  (p.  95). 
The  exceptions  we  should  take  to  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art  are  in 
a  degree  forestalled  by  the  modesty  we  have  noted  in  the  author. 
The  chant  he  has  put  "'  into  the  mouth  of  Micaiah"  stands  less  in 
need  than  some  other  things  .of  the  disclaimer  hinted  in  the  pref- 

*  The  Days  of  Jezebd^  an  Historical  Drama.    By  Pbtsb  Batnb.    Boston:  Gould 
&  linooln.    1872.     12mo,  pp.  240. 
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ace.  Bat  we  wonder  he  should  have  imported  into  the  minstrelBj 
of  the  court  at  Jezreel  so  poor  a  specimen  of  modem  sentimen- 
talism  as,  "Meet  me,  my  love,  in  the  moonlight"  (p.  46).  The  6th 
scene  in  the  3d  act,  of  only  two  lines,  is  either  too  little  or  too 
much.  The  discourse  of  Elijah,  in  the  1st  scene  of  act  4  th,  is  long 
and  diffuse.  Not  that  it  is  amiss  to  make  him  anticipate  the 
Christ,  but  that  what  the  Bible  tells  of  the  prophet's  vision  in  the 
cave  is  too  much  and  unwarrantably  amplified  in  his  own  recital 
here,  and  too  large  a  field  is  brought  into  view,  comprising  all  the 
ages  and  the  nations,  even  to  our  own,  '^the  youngest,  freest 
of  the  nations,"  (p.  202).  The  concluding  scene,  the  interview 
between  Elijah  and  Jezebel,  does  not  properly  wind  up  the 
drama.  In  the  way  of  verbal  criticism  we  protest  against  a 
word  so  utterly  obsolete  as  "  foison,"  for  abundance,  in  the  fairly 
written  preface ;  and  such  terms  as  "  flawlessness"  and  "  perdura- 
ble" in  the  verse  (pp.  97,  194)  savor  more  of  affectation  than 
strength  or  elegance,  while  the  Mediterranean  ought  to  fare  better 
at  a  prophet's  hands  than  to  suffer  the  ludicrous  alliteration  "  salt 
and  sad"  (p.  175).  But  we  will  not  dismiss  a  work  on  which  so 
much  literary  effort  has  been  expended  and  not  in  vain,  without 
recorring  to  the  merit  of  the  historical  delineation,  and  that  in  one 
particular  which  has  most  impressed  us : — ^the  setting  forth  of  the 
exclusiveness  and  intolerance  of  the  Hebrew  faith  as  felt  and 
resented  by  JezebeL  The  great  prophet  is  fitly  represented  as 
not  denying  but  rather  confirming  and  vindicating  the  fact  com- 
plained of.  This  was  indeed  a  distinction  of  Judaism  as  compared 
with  the  religions  of  heathendom,  or  in  general  of  sincere  and 
earnest  monotheism  contrasted  with  idolatry.  By  inheritance  and 
lineage  it  belonged  as  plainly  to  Christianity,  which  thus  incurred 
like  reproach.  The  worshipers  of  the  "gods  many"  could  fraternize 
in  the  Pantheon  and  out  of  it,  but  believers  in  the  true  God  and  in 
his  Son  were  in  "  irrepressible  conflict"  with  them  all  If  among 
other  religionists  Mohammedans  have  seemed  to  be  an  exception, 
yet  their  faith  in  its  chief  article,  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God, 
was  an  ofishoot  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian.  We  accept 
the  charge,  not  of  uncharitable  persecution  but  of  antagonism  to 
other  religions,  as  characteristic  of  whatever  has  deserved  to  be 
called  Christianity.  We  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Why  do  the 
heathen  rage?"  Any  religionism  that  now  claims  this  name, 
yet  cries  out  against  all  exclusiveness,  and  glories  in  fraternizing 
with  all  religions  as  only  so  many  developments  of  the  same  relig- 
ions sentiment  bears  this  mark  of  baptised  paganism. 
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Mr.  Bbistbd's  "Pivb  Teabs  in  an  English  University'** 
has  passed,  we  are  glad  to  see,  to  a  third  edition.  Since  it  was 
first  published  in  1851,  much  has  been  written  about  the  English 
universities  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  but  this  work  with  its 
'*  gaities  and  gravities''  is  still  the  best  authority,  and  the  most 
instructive  and  suggestive  treatisa  We  do  not  accept  all  the 
author's  reasoning,  nor  do  we  by  any  means  assent  to  all  his 
obiter  dicta;  but  his  testimony  concerning  what  he  has  observed 
and  experienced  is  of  the  highest  authoi-ity,  and  his  most  oddly 
suggested  remarks  have  a  pith  and  point  which  make  them  inter- 
esting at  least.  Much  of  what  he  has  written  will  not  be  relished 
by  the  advocates  of  the  New  Education,  and  many  of  his  criti- 
cisms on  the  American  colleges  as  he  knew  them  have  been  fairly 
outgrown  by  the  improvements  in  preparation,  instruction,  and 
examination.  But  the  book  is,  in  all  matters  of  principle,  as  much 
needed  and  as  valuable  now  as  it  was  21  years  ago,  when  it  was 
first  given  to  the  public. 
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Jfusie^  or  Painting^  only  is  desired,  the  Packer  Institute  offers 
unusual  facilities  for  rapid  progress,  under  the  guidance  of  most 
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The  next  annual  term  will  open  on  the  11th  of  September,  1873.  and  continue  eight 
months,  until  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1874. 

The  rooms  in  the  commodious  Divinity  Hall,  recently  erected,  are  completely  fur- 
nished, and  they  will  be  assigned  to  new  students  iu  tlie  order  of  their  application.  | 
A  few  of  the  rooms  have  two  bedrooms  attached  to  them,  but,  in  general,  provision  is 
made  for  each  student,  at  this  advjmced  stage  of  his  educatiou,  to  room  alone.  The 
buildiug  is  warmed  throughout  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas.  Fire-places  are  also  pro- 
vided in  all  the  rooms.  Bath  rooms  and  other  conveniences  are  placed  on  every  floor. 
The  building  is  thoroughly  ventilated  on  an  approved  system. 

No  Otalogue  of  the  Seminary  is  published  separately  from  the  Annual  Catalogue 
of  Yale  Collf  ge,  of  which  it  constitutes  a  port.  Those,  therefore,  who  propose  to  enter 
upon  a  cour.-^e  of  Theological  study,  are  referred  to  that  for  information.  The  follow- 
ing points,  however,  may  be  briefly  .stated  : 

1.  Men)bers  of  the  Theological  Department  are  thereby  Members  of  the  University, 
and  as  such  huve  free  access  to  its  libraries  and  collections  of  science  nnd  art.  are  al- 
lowed to  intend  gratuitously  the  lectures  of  any  of  the  Professors  in  the  College  and  in 
the  Sheffield  Sol  entitle  School,  and  on  proving  themselves  to  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
fications, receive  from  the  Corporation  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  with  the 
enrollment  of  their  names  in  the  Triennial  Catalogue  (»f  tlie  University.  Many  of  these 
lectures  in  the  other  Departments,  as  well  as  the  opportunities  for  wider  culture  in 
general,  will  be  of  special  value  to  those  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  become  Foreign  Missionaries  have  the  further  privilege  of  attending  gratuit- 
ously the  lectures  of  the  Medical  Department. 

2.  Students  have  (»nly  to  nuike  pecuniary  provision  for  about  eight  months  of  studv 
annually.  In  the  remaining  four  months  of  vacfition,  from  May  to  September,  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  Home  Missionary  or  other  labor,  with  remuneration 
for  their  services. 

3.  The  expenses  for  the  annual  session  are  $4  to  $5  a  week  for  board;  $16  to  $25  i 
for  fuel  and  lights  ;  $5  a  year  f«»r  care  of  room.  There  is  no  charge  for  instruction,  i 
room  rent,  or  use  of  librarj'.  [ 

4.  Students,  whose  circumstances  require  pecuniary  assintance,  will  receive  $1  a 
week  towards  the  expense  of  board — thus  reducing  the  charge  to  $3  or  $3.50  a  week. 
They  will  also  receive  $100  annually  from  the  funds  of  the  Seminaiy.  Additional  aid 
to  the  amount  of  $100  is  afforded  by  the  American  Education  Society.  These  means 
of  assistance  fully  cover  all  the  expenses  mentioned  above. 

5.  After  the  close  of  the  second  year,  in  May,  the  Students  have  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  receive  remuneration  from  preaching  in  the  neighboring  churches. 


Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  nddressed   to  any  of  the  Piofessors   in   the  Theological 
Faculty,  who  will  send  a  Catalogue  on  application. 
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Abxiclk  L  — the    religious    ELEMENT   OF   EDUCA- 
TION AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the* 
varioug  States  of  our  own  Union,  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  interests  of  edacation  find  themselves  encompassed  with 
difficulties  in  making  provision  for  the  religious  element  The 
**good,  old  times,"  if  such  they  were,  when  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  land  were  of  one  faith  and  of  one  ecclesiastical  polity,  have 
^ne  by,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  return. 
In  countries  which  still  cling  to  an  established  church,  dissent- 
ing denominations  are  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  are  clamoring. 
more  and  more  earnestly  for  the  overthrow  of  State  patronage. 
Where,  as  in  our  land,  this  has  been  accomplished,  and', 
xeligious  equality  is  constitutionally  established,  the  rivalry  of 
sects  is  eager,  and  they  are  properly  jealous  of  governmental 
provisions  which  are  more  &vorable  to  one  than  to  another; 
The  educational  question  cannot  be  separated  fromi  tbese  con- 
flicts, because  it  presents  ground  that  must  be  occupied  in 
common  by  Church  and  State, 

I£  we  enquire  into  the  object  of  education^  we  find  that  ii 
includes  equally  the  culture  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  moral 
vou  XXXII.  14 
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nature.  The  mind  must  be  informed  as  to  important  facts  and 
principles,  and  must  be  developed  and  disciplined  in  its  powers. 
So  also  must  the  coDscience  be  enlightened  as  to  duty,  and  the 
heart  be  trained  to  love  and  obey  the  right  If  this  be  not 
done,  superior  intelligence  will  often  result  only  in  more 
dangerous  depravity,  affording  a  higher  and  shrewder  class  of 
criminals.  Mere  intellectual  acquirements  are  but  so  much 
power.  To  what  use  the  power  shall  be  put,  in  whose  service 
it  shall  be  employed,  must  be  determined  by  the  moral  char- 
acter of  those  who  possess  it  The  greatest  genius  and  the 
most  finished  scholarship  have  often  been  the  allies  of  evil.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  eliminate  either  of  these  elements, 
and  they  should  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  process  of  education, 
from  the  first  teachings  of  the  mother  to  the  last  instructions  of 
the  university.  Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie  well  says,  in  his  essay  on 
*•  Christianity  "  ("  Four  Phases  of  Morals,"  p.  201) :  "  The  ana- 
lytic work  of  the  mere  understanding,  even  when  practised 
by  a  Titan,  like  Aristotle,  is  an  inadequate  method  of  reaching 
the  highest  form  of  vital  reality ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Grant, 
it  forces  even  the  greatest  minds,  at  times,  to  degenerate  into  a 
sort  of  smallness.  .  .  .  Mere  intellectual  culture  never  can 
of  itself  produce  a  complete  and  healthy  manhood — never  can 
elaborate  for  a  human  soul  that  rich  blood  which  then  only 
appears  when  the  watery  element  of  the  understanding  is  thor- 
oughly permeated  by  the  red  particles  of  the  moral  and  emo- 
tional nature." 

But  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  providing  this 
double  education?  Some  say  on  the  State;  others,  on  the 
Church;  yet  others,  on  both  Church  and  State.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  err  were  we  to  affirm  that  originally  it  rests  rather 
upon  parents;  the  family  having  plainly  the  precedence  of 
Church  and  State,  as  an  institution  upon  which  they  both  are 
founded,  and  the  individual  child  being  bom  into  the  bosom 
of  a  family,  and  not  laid  down  by  its  Creator  at  the  door  of  a 
cathedral,  or  on  the  steps  of  a  court-house.  The  child  which 
«Gx)d  thus  places  in  the  hands  of  parents  may  not  be  wholly  and 
unconditionally  surrendered  by  them,  either  to  the  Church  or 
to  the  State ;  each  of  which  has  often  advanced  untenable 
claims  in  this  respect     The  family  is  a  distinct  and  independent 
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institutioD,  divine  in  its  origin  and  sanction,  and  imposing  its 
own  duties  upon  its  membera  The  parents  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide the  child  with  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  education 
possible  in. their  circumstances;  that  it  may  pass  from  under 
their  training  into  life,  equipped  for  all  its  struggles.  The 
Church  may  proffer  help  on  the  one  side,  and  the  State  on  the 
other,  but  neither  may  assume  solely,  or  most  responsibly,  to 
represent  the  grand  duty  of  education ;  nor  may  either  load 
the  parent  with  such  burdens  as  shall  prevent  him  from  follow- 
ing his  best  judgment  as  to  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  his 
child.  In  this  respect  we  would  insist  on  the  right  of  the 
parent,  as  against  the  monopolizing  claims  of  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation,  such  as  the  Bomish  Church,  seeking  officially  to 
control  the  whole  education  of  children ;  and  as  against  any 
overbearing  requirements  of  a  civil  government,  in  Prussia  or 
in  our  own  country,  which  might  undertake  so  vast  and  ex- 
pensive a  system  of  instruction,  supported  by  public  tax,  as 
to  compel  a  parent  to  use  that  alone,  even  should  he  find  it 
religiously  so  defective  or  erroneous  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
entrust  his  children  to  it  There  are  original  and  reserved 
rights,  in  this  respect,  which  parents  may  not  alienate,  and  on 
which  no  other  power  may  trample  for  its  own  convenience. 
Parents  were  earlier  in  the  world  than  either  priests  or  rulers. 
And  yet  the  State  cannot  be  absolved  from  responsibility  for 
general  education.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  act  upon  the  false, 
"paternal"  theory, — ^in  which,  singularly  enough,  despotism 
and  communism  unite, — ^that  the  State  must  take  everything 
possible  into  its  own  hands,  and  itself  do  whatever  good  thing 
is  to  be  done ;  as  though  it  were  only  necessary  to  prove  an 
object  to  be  good,  in  order  to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
must  be  secured  by  the  agency  of  the  State — ^whict  is  a  decided 
wn  sejuilur.  We  hold  to  confining  the  State  to  a  restricted 
sphere  of  necessary  action,  leaving  as  wide  a  range  as  possible 
to  individual  and  social  enterprise^  But  we  see  not  how  to 
exclude  some  educational  provision  from  those  limitationa  It 
would  seem  that  the  life  of  a  free  State,  at  least,  must  depend 
upon  an  intelligent  and  moral  citizenship.  The  civil  State 
cannot  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  its  own  constituency. 
Ignorance  and  moral  degradation  pave  the  road  for  the  coming 
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of  despotiBm.  If  suffrage  Ib  to  be  universal,  so  education  must 
be.  Voters  who  cannot  read  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their 
country,  or  even  the  ballots  which  they  cast  in  an  election  of 
rulers,  are  not  merely  an  absurdity ;  they  are  an  imminent 
peril  Such  a  constituency  of  whites  sustained  the  men  who, 
through  a  secession  in  the  defence  of  slave-holding,  sought  the 
ruin  of  our  National  Union ;  and,  if  we  do  not  take  heed,  a 
similar  constituency  of  blacks  will  work  out  some  other  terrible 
disaster  in  the  future.  For  self  protection,  then,  to  conserve 
order  and  obedience  to  law,  and  to  train  citizens  able  to  elect 
good  rulers,  and  to  decide  upon  disputed  questions  with  intel- 
ligence, a  free  State  must,  in  some  way,  secure  universal  educa- 
tion. This  might  be  done  indirectly,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
stimulating  education  instead  of  providing  its  instrumental- 
ities ;  as,  for  instance,  by  requiring  that  every  voter  should  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  But  this  is  not  now  practicable,  and 
would  only  partially  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The 
test  would  be  loosely  applied  by  the  politicians  in  charge,  while 
multitudes  would  not  be  induced  by  it  to  seek  instruction  for 
themselves  and  their  children  in  private  schoola  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  a  system  of  common  schools  provided  under  Church 
auspices  would  be  found  sufficient  It  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  one  denomination  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
another  in  Church  schools,  and  so  the  schools  would  be  left 
cither  to  private  support,  or  to  a  public  tax  on  their  own 
denominations  respectively.  This  might  be  sufficient  in  cer- 
tain communities,  but  would  be  quite  insufficient  in  others, 
where  a  particular  denomination  was  weak  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth.  And  the  sparse,  rural  districts  would  thus  be  doomed 
to  ignorance ;  no  denomination  being  able,  it  may  be,  to  support 
a  school,  and  certainly  there  being  neither  reason  nor  chance 
for  three  or  four.  It  would  then  appear  to  be  necessary  for 
the  State  to  provide  a  system  of  common  schools  for  its  own 
legitimate  purposes. 

Precisely  here  the  Church  puts  in  a  claim,  and  not  without 
justice.  By  "the  Church,"  however,  we  do  not  mean  the 
clergy,  and  by  the  claims  of  the  Church  upon  education,  we  do 
not  mean  the  claim  put  forth  by  the  Bomish  party,  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  to  have  the  schools  under  priestly  control.     We 
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have  no  desire  to  see  teaching  made  oyer  to  ecclesiastics, 
whether  they  be  priests  or  ministers.  But  by  the  Church  is 
to  be  understood  religious,  God-fearing  men,  organized  under 
whatever  forms  to  maintain  Christian  truth,  support  worship, 
and  reclaim  the  sinfuL  It  also,  like  the  family  and  the  State, 
is  a  divine  institution.  It,  likewise,  has  the  most  precious 
interests  at  staka  Children  throng  its  courts  by  milliona  It 
seeks  to  prepare  them  for  two  worlds.  To  do  this  they  must 
be  made  intelligent  in  all  respects,  and  especially  must  they 
be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion.  No  doubt 
the  Church  possesses  instrumentalities  purely  spiritual  which 
may  partly  answer  this  end.  Children  may  be  taught  religious 
truths  and  duties  in  the  regular  services  of  the  sanctuary,  in 
the  Sunday  School,  in  the  course  of  parochial  visitation  by 
pastors,  in  special  gatherings  on  Saturdays,  when  secular  schools 
are  not  in  session,  and  through  parents  at  home.  And,  during 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  a  child's  life,  these  will  measur- 
ably suffice,  if  faithfully  used ;  though,  if  religion  be  confined 
to  these  opportunities  of  infusing  itself  into  "education,  it  will 
operate  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  scheme  must  be  confessedly 
imperfect.  An  ideal  method  would  surely  commingle  the  sec- 
ular and  religious,  every  day,  in  the  whole  process  of  instruc- 
tion ;  thus  securing  unity  of  impression,  correctness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  thought,  and  fullness  of  effect  But  we 
seldom  can  gain  a  complete  good,  or  secure  a  perfect  method  ; 
and  if  the  necessities  of  the  State  compel  it  to  provide  for  uni- 
versal education,  by  a  system  of  common  schools,  in  order  to 
reach  the  whole  population  with  certainty,  the  family  and  the 
Church  may  consent  to  the  plan,  provided  nothing  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  contravenes 
the  religious  faith,  properly  so  called,  of  denominations  and  of 
the  parents.  We  say  religious  faith  properly  so  called,  because 
it  is  conceivable  that  individuals  might  be  found  who  would 
make  a  denial  of  common  morality  to  be  a  religious  tenet  Of 
course,  civil  society  must  assume  and  teach  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  without  which  it  could  not  exist  To  omit  these 
would  be  suicidal ;  for  if  they  must  be  dropped  from  the  schools, 
much  more  must  they  be  dropped  from  legislation.  The  prac- 
tical distinction  is  clear,  however,  between  such  a  case  and  that 
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of  Christian  denominations,  or  parents,  who  object  to  interfer- 
ence with  ideas  simply  religioi]& 

But  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  hannonize  views  on  this 
point,  religious  prepossessions  and  prejudices  having  remark- 
able power  to  color  the  light  of  mental  vision.  It  would  seem 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  impartial  justice,  that  the  school 
instruction  should  involve  only  such  fundamental  ideas  of 
morals  and  religion  as  inhere  in  that  Christian  civilization 
which  has  been  accepted,  from  the  first,  as  the  basis  of  our  gov- 
ernment Let  it  be  denied  that  Christianity  is  the  recognized 
religion  of  the  land,  and,  on  some  test  case,  let  the  highest 
tribunals  so  decide,  and  all  religious  ideas,  and  for  aught  we 
can  see,  all  fundamental  moral  ideas,  as  resting  on  any  divine 
authority  and  sanction,  must  be  excluded  from  the  schools. 
But  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  schools ;  as  it  would  undermine 
the  discipline,  limit  disastrously  the  studies,  occasion  endless 
local  controversies,  impair  seriously  the  value  of  the  schools  to 
the  State,  and  produce  a  general  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  system.  Accepting  Christianity,  then,  as  the  basis  of  our 
national  morals  and  politics,  it  is  conceivable  that  good  morals 
may  be  taught  as  having  the  sanction  of  divine  authority.  Yet 
there  must  be  nothing  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic  any  more  than 
a  Protestant  may  object,  as  counter  to  his  distinctive  &ith. 
Majorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  settling  a  point  of  principle 
and  evenhanded  justice.  Besides,  majorities  vary  with  locali- 
ties, and  if  a  Protestant  majority  in  one  city  or  district  may 
insist  on  exercises  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  another 
city  or  district  a  Roman  Catholic  majority  may  insist  on  exer- 
cises offensive  to  Protestants.  The  public  schools  belong  to 
neither,  as  such,  but  are  open  on  equal  terms  to  both.  Nor  is  it 
any  **  concession  "  to  Roman  Catholics  to  insist  that  they  shall 
have  this  equality  of  rights.  It  is  simple  justice  and  honesty, 
under  the  Constitution,  and  in  view  of  the  historic  fact  that  if 
Protestants  first  settled  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
in  general,  Roman  Catholics  first  settled  Maryland,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  California, 
and  leading  points  in  all  the  Northwest  Now  it  would  seem 
that  the  rudimental  branches  of  learning,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  with  a  few  out- 
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lines  of  history,  might  be  taught  to  young  pupils  without  col- 
lision with  any  religious  peculiarities.  Add  to  this,  simple 
instructioQ  in  such  moral  duties  as  truthfulness,  honesty,  obedi- 
ence to  parents,  teachers,  and  rulers,  reverence  for  age  and  sta- 
tion, regard  for  the  sacredness  of  an  oath  and  of  the  name  of 
Ood,  industry,  chastity,  courtesy,  and  universal  benevolence, 
and  we  have  a  plain  education,  sufficient  for  ordinary  life  and 
citizenship,  and  equal  to  what  the  absolute  necessities  of  the 
State  demand.  It  is  no  doubt  deficient  on  the  religious  side ; 
but  as  the  children  are  of  the  age  in  which  parents  and  the 
Church  have  them  most  fully  under  their  influence,  and  within 
the  reach  of  the  spiritual  instrumentalities  before  mentioned, 
the  detriment  need  not  be  seriou&  We  should  have  common 
schools  supported  by  public  tax,  on  just  principles,  while  yet 
they  would  not  be  secularized  to  the  extent  of  making  them 
materialistic  and  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  godless  and  irre- 
ligious in  tendency. 

Thus  far  our  way  seems  to  be  tolerably  plain ;  at  least,  if 
such  a  scheme  be  impracticable,  either  as  contravening  the 
wishes  of  a  laige  part  of  the  people,  or  as  inconsistent  with  con- 
stitutional provisions,  then  the  whole  system  of  common  schools 
must  be  abandoned.  But  now  our  difficulty  begins.  How  can 
the  system  of  public  education  include  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  than  those  thus  far  described,  and  even  rise  into  colleges 
or  universities  7  How  can  it  be  thus  extended,  without  failing 
to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  professedly 
taught;  or  else  without  teaching  that  which  is  offensive,  on 
properly  religious  grounds,  to  some  portion  of  the  tax-payers  ? 
If  the  education  be  made  imperfect  and  superficial,  in  order  to 
avoid  religious  questions,  there  surely  can  be  no  right  to  tax 
the  public  in  its  behalf;  and  especially  if,  by  such  tax,  the 
ability  of  the  community  shall  be  seriously  impaired  to  provide 
other  instrumentalities  for  more  thorough  instruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  to  make  the  instruction  adequate,  religious  views 
are  introduced  which  contradict  the  Christian  faith  of  a  part  of 
the  tax-payers,  it  is  done  in  violation  of  justice  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution. How  shall  public  education  steer  between  this 
modem  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ?  We  wish  it  could  do  so,  with- 
out striking  on  the  rock,  or  being  engulphed  in  the  whirlpool ; 
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for  the  theory  is  attractive.  One  might  well  wish  that  it  were 
possible  to  have  a  complete  education,  up  to  the  highest  limits 
of  knowledge,  provided  for  all  who  desire  it  by  the  united 
efforts  and  at  the  common  expense  of  the  whole  people.  But 
does  not  the  conception  imply  a  state  of  things  the  reverse  of 
that  which  now  exists,  and  one  too  Utopian  to  be  realized  on 
earth  ?    What  are,  and  what  must  be,  the  facts  ? 

A  carefiil  examination  will  probably  show,  that,  while  the 
high  schools  and  State  universities  come  far  short  of  introduc- 
ing the  religious  element  to  the  extent  desirable  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  studies,  and  never  so  important  as  at  the  pres- 
ent day  and  for  that  class  of  pupils,  they  yet  cross  the  line  of 
impartiality  between  religious  differences.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  they  are  on  a  Protestant  basis,  and  conducted  so  as  to 
favor  Protestant  views ;  not  avowedly,  of  course ;  not  con- 
sciously, it  may  be ;  yet  not  the  less  really.  The  Boman  Cath- 
olics so  view  it,  and  they  ought  to  be  judges  of  the  fact 
whether  their  religious  opinions  are  or  are  not  contravened. 
Besides,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  when  the  teachers  are 
almost  always  Protestants,  and  the  text-books  are  prepared  by 
Protestant  authors  and  compilers.  In  the  higher  studies  a  man 
necessarily  carries  into  the  instruction  his  fundamental  religious 
conceptions,  philosophical,  theological,  critical,  and  historical. 
Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  studies  pursued  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  that  we  may  determine  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  teach  them  thoroughly,  and  yet  fetvor  the  views  of  no 
religious  party  as  against  any  other. 

We  have  assumed,  for  argument's  sake,  that  Christianity  is 
I^ally  recognized  as  the  true  religion,  and  as  at  the  basis  of 
our  American  civilization ;  but  we  fear  that  this  will  not  long 
be  conceded.  The  rationalistic  party  among  foreign  immi- 
grants is  laige,  and  possesses  great  political  influence.  To  it 
must  be  added  the  infidel  portion  of  the  Spiritists,  the  ordinary 
Free  Thinkers  or  Deists,  the  skeptical  scientists  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous rejecters  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  authorita- 
tive revelation.  They  must  number,  in  all,  two  or  three 
millions,  counting  their  families ;  and  to  them,  so  far  as  Chris- 
tianity is  concerned,  we  must  add  also  the  Jews.  What  now 
are  their  educational  rights  as  tax-payers?    Are  they,  or  are 
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they  not,  on  an  equality  witli  those  who  have  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ?  If  the  Constitution  and  laws  make  no  distinc- 
tion in  this  regard,  they  will  certainly  have  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  institutions  in  question ;  and  that  they  have 
not  already  demanded  what  they  would  call  a  '^  complete 
secularization"  of  all  studies  and  exerciaes,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  until  within  a  few  years,  their  numbers  have  been 
small,  and  the  subject  has  not  been  up  for  radical  discus- 
sions. It  will  not  be  so  in  the  future,  and  soon  they  will 
call  for  such  an  ignoring  of  religious  ideas  as  can  be  granted 
only  at  the  expense  of  a  false  handling  of  the  studies  them- 
selves. For,  oftentimes,  silence  concerning  truth,  or  the  utter- 
aDce  of  half  truths,  has  the  eflTect  of  positive  error.  Imagine, 
then,  at  the  head  of  a  high  school,  or  in  a  professorship  of 
a  State  university,  an  intelligent  and  skillful  teacher,  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  infidel  and,  in  some  csjses,  even  the  atheistic 
views  of  science  entertained  by  certain  distinguished  British, 
French,  and  German  scientists,  philosophers,  and  literati 
Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  teach  the  classics,  and  explain 
ancient  paganism ;  to  teach  modern  literature  and  civilization 
and  trace  them  to  their  Christian  sources ;  to  teach  history, 
and  account  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity ;  to 
teach  science,  and  explain  the  relation  of  nature  to  God,  in  a 
manner  which  Christians  would  not  think  to  be  false  and  super- 
ficial? And  what  kind  of  an  instructor  in  those  branches 
would  he  be  who  should  overlook  such  topics?  fieligious 
conceptions  are  fundamental  to  all  deep  thinking,  true  philos- 
ophizing, and  intelligent  explanation  of  human  history.  Well 
has  Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie  said,  in  his  lecture  on  Socrates 
(Four  Phases  of  Morals,  pp.  74,  75) : 

"  To  deny  a  First  Cause,  or  not  to  assert  it  decidedly^  is  as  if  a 
man,  professing  to  be  a  botanist,  should  describe  only  the  char- 
acter of  the  flower  and  the  fruit  as  what  appears  above  ground, 
while  either  from  stupidity  or  cross-grained  perversity  he 
ignores  the  root  and  the  seed,  without  which  the  whole  beauty 
of  the  blossom  and  the  utility  of  the  fruit  could  not  exist: 
or,  to  take  another  simile,  it  is  as  if  a  man  should  curiously 
describe  the  cylinders  and  the  pistons  and  the  wheels,  the  fur- 
naces, the  boilers,  and  the  condensing  chambers  of  a  steam 
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engine,  and,  while  doing  so,  studiously  avoid  mentioning  the 
name  of  James  Watt  One  would  say,  in  such  a  case,  that 
while  the  describer  deserved  great  praise  for  the  clearness  and 
consistency  with  which  he  had  set  forth  the  sequence  of 
mechanical  operations,  that  make  up  the  engine,  he  had  left  an 
unsatis&ctory  impression  on  the  mind,  by  omitting  the  grand 
£stct  which  rendered  the  existence  of  such  an  engine  possible, 
viz  :  a  creative  intellect  We  should  say  that  he  was  a  good 
mechanician  and  an  eloquent  expounder  of  machinery,  but  we 
could  not  call  him  a  philosopher ;  he  had  stopped  short,  in  fact, 
at  the  very  point  where  philosophy  finds  its  thriUs  of  peculiar 
delight,  at  the  vestibule  of  ultimate  causes.  To  the  scientific 
man,  in  the  same  way,  who  is  either  a  speculative  atheist  or 
who  studiously  avoids  any  allusion  to  an  original  plastic  Intelli- 
gence as  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  all  things  and  the  Primary 
Force  of  all  forces,  the  universe  is  merely  a  vast  and  unex- 
plained machine,  performing  a  closely  concatenated  series  of 
unintelligent  operations,  tabulated  under  the  name  of  Laws  ; 
and  to  the  moralist,  who  is  only*  a  moralist,  society  is  a  machine 
of  another  kind,  whose  wheels  and  pulleys  and  bands  may  be 
curiously  described,  and  must  be  kept  in  nice  order,  but  of 
whose  genesis  he  can  give  no  intelligible  account  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  philosophical  moralist  must  be  a  theist ;  and 
that  not  only  on  speculative  grounds,  but  from  this  practical 
consideration  also,  that  from  no  source  can  the  moral  law  derive 
the  unity  and  the  authority  which  is  essential  to  it  so  efficiently 
as  from  the  all-controlling  and  unifying  primary  fiust,  which  we 
call  God." 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show,  that  no  skeptical  instructor, 
and  perhaps  hardly  any  instructor  not  positively  Christian  in 
character,  will  bring  out  with  fullness  these  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  science  and  religion.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
a  conflict,  in  this  respect,  between  those  who  believe  only  in 
nature,  and  those  who  also  have  faith  in  the  supernatural.  It 
will  relate  to  science,  nominally,  but  will  really  include  religion. 
There  will  be  no  chance  for  neutrality.  And  as  the  combat 
shall  thicken,  it  will  extend  to  the  institutions  in  question. 
The  infidel  scientists  will  obtain  appointments  fix)m  the  poli- 
ticians, will  train  pupils  after  their  own  heart,  and  will  prepare 
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text-books  in  which  materialistic  and  other  obnoxious  and  false 
ideas  will  be  boldly  affirmed  to  be  the  teachings  of  science. 
Such  teachers  and  text-books  will  make  their  way  into  high 
schools  and  State  universities,  and  will  there  be  used  to  caiTy 
out  what  will  be  called  '^  a  simply  secular  education."  Thus 
Christianity  will  be  called  sectarian,  and  will  be  excluded  from 
State  institutions,  while  infidelity  will  claim  to  be  unsectarian 
an<l  secular,  and  will  be  taught  under  State  patronage !  If  any 
one  imagines  this  danger  to  be  unreal,  he  has  not  carefully 
studied  the  portents ;  and  if  any  one  supposes  that  Christian 
men  would  support  the  upper  grades  of  public  education  under 
State  ausjHces,  in  case  of  such  an  intrusion  of  skepticism,  he 
little  knows  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made.  And  yet  a  com- 
petent instructor  in  the  branches  named  must  side  with  Chris- 
tianity, or  with  infidelity,  in  the  class  room.  If  it  shall  be 
judicially  decided  that  the  law  knows  no  distinction  between 
the  two,  then  the  success  of  either  party  in  securing  control  of 
the  public  institutions  would  be  in  contravention  of  the  rights 
of  the  other,  and  would  lead,  in  the  end,  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  system. 

But  the  facts  are  as  troublesome  if  the  case  be  within  the 
pale  of  Christianity;  for  then  comes  the  conflict  between  the 
various  denominations,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  evan- 
gelical and  unevangelicaL  Doubtless  something  could  be  said 
by  instructors  in  the  higher  branches  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  all  parties.  Algebra  and  geometry,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  rules  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  ought 
not  to  be  dangerous  or  obnoxious  to  any  man's  religious  faitL 
But  granting  this,  there  remain  studies  which  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently purdued  without  crossing  the  line  of  division  between 
Christian  parties.  How  can  English  literature  be  understood 
without  attention  to  the  religious  element,  which  has  so  largely 
pervaded  and  characterized  it,  and  by  reason  of  which  it  has 
been  so  thoroughly  Protestant  in  idesjs  and  spirit?  And  what, 
in  such  a  connection,  shall  be  said  of  the  Bible,  which  in  its 
received  English  version,  and  apart  from  its  religious  authority, 
is  a  literary  classic,  has  been  the  almost  universal  household 
book  and  educator,  and  has  influenced  our  literature  more  than 
any  other  single  work,  affecting  equally  thought  and  style? 
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Imagine  the  difference  in  the  lectures  of  a  Protestant  and  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  professor,  to  a  college  class,  on  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  Milton,  or  even  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  1    When 
nine-tenths  of  the  choicest  works  in  English  literature  may  be 
among  the  Itbri  prohibiti  of  the  Romanist,  how  is  he  to  do  jus- 
tice to  them,  if  he  be  the  instructor,  and  Bomish  pupils  be 
under  his  care ;  or  how  is  he  to  be  satisfied  with  the  commenda- 
tion which  will  be  uttered,  if  a  Protestant  be  the  instructor  ? 
Mental  and  moral  philosophy  are  taught  in  a  widely  different 
manner  by  these  two   classes  of  teachers,  who   disagree  in 
important  principles.     Questions  as  to  intuition,  consciousness, 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  sphere  and  authority  of  reason,  the  . 
province  of  faith,  will  run  into  fundamental  theological  posi- 
tions ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  avoided.     No  Protestant  would 
be  willing  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  train  his  children  in  those 
studies,  and  as  little  would  a  Boman  Catholic  trust  his  children 
to  a  Protestant  instructor.     How,  then,  can  a  complete  scheme 
of  public  instruction  be  made  satisfactory  to  both  sections  of 
the  Church  ?     History,  unless  reduced  to  a  meaningless  list  of 
events  and  dates,  involves  a  radical  difference  of  view  between 
these  parties,  as  also  between  them  both  and  such  a  historian  as 
Buckle  or  Taine.     How  can  they  possibly  agree  on  the  text- 
books, which,  in  each  case,  would  be  thought  to  be  written  in 
the  interest  of  one  or  the  other  rival  churches  ?     All  can  see 
that  what  are  called  "  the  dark  ages"  present  quite  opposite 
characteristics  to  a  Bomish  and  to  a  Protestant  mind.     Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Beformation  has  affected  the  entire 
history  of  the   world  for  three  centuries,  and  yet  how  can 
Bomanists  and  Protestants  agree  in  their  statements  of  that 
influence?     And  what  coincidence  of  view  could  there  be  as 
to  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's,  or  as  to  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Inquisition?     Nor  would  Protestants 
agree  more  nearly  among  themselves  in  respect  to  other  periods 
and  events  in  history.     Imagine  the  discrepancy  between  the 
statements  of  a  High  Church  Episcopalian  and  a  Congregation- 
alist  respecting  the  Puritan  Non -Conformists  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  I     These  are  but  specimen  cases  of  differences  which 
would  be  perpetual.     But  no  high  school,  no  college,  can  have 
a  complete  course  without  including  history.     Yet  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  say  that  the  State  cannot  teach  history,  any 
more  than  it  can  teach  religion  ;  and  for  the  same  reason.  It 
woold,  in  so  doing,  be  necessitated  to  decide  between  the  war- 
ring belief  of  its  citizens,  and  would  practise  the  injostice  of 
compelling  one  or  the  other  portion  of  them  to  pay  for  having 
their  most  cherished  faith  assaulted. 

Without  multiplying  illustrations  further,  it  must  be  evident 
that,  in  exact  proportion  as  pupils  are  advanced  in  their  studies, 
do  the  religious  difficulties  multiply  in  the  way  of  education  at 
the  public  expense  The  older  the  pupils  become,  the  more 
exposed  are  they  to  error  in  connection  with  the  new  studies  to 
which  they  are  then  introduced.  Those  studies  ought  not  to 
be  superficially  pursued.  They  cannot  be  taught  thoroughly 
without  entering  upon  questions  which  divide  religious  parties. 
If  this  be  so,  the  fact  will  become  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
will  justly  occasion  a  demand  that  the  free  school  system  shall 
be  restricted  to  the  primary  branches,  and  that  high  schools  and 
colleges  shall  be  left  to  such  voluntary  provision  as  may  be 
made  by  the  firiends  of  education  and  religion,  as  individuals, 
or  as  corporate  bodies.  It  will  be  the  more  easy  to  make  this 
distinction  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  schools,  because 
the  latter  are  for  the  direct  benefit  of  but  a  very  small  percent- 
age  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  In  Boston  itself  but  4  per  cent 
of  the  school  attendance  is  in  the  high  schools,  while  Chicago 
shows  but  1|-  per  cent  It  might  ^ot  be  unreasonable  to  leave 
this  small  number  to  such  other  provision  as  might  be  made 
for  their  wants.  That  all  children  should  be  taught  the  rudi* 
ments  of  education  at  public  expense  is  almost  self-evident ; 
that  the  few — ^the  one  to  four  per  cent — ^who  care  to  pursue 
higher  studies  should  also  be  public  beneficiaries  is  by  no 
means  as  dear.  That  it  is  an  advantage  to  those  few  directly, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  community  indirectly,  does  by  no  means 
prove  the  position.  There  is  scarcely  a  benefit  of  any  kind 
which  might  be  bestowed  at  public  expense  upon  a  few,  which 
could  not  be  shown  to  contribute  in  some  indirect  way  to  the 
general  good.  But  we  are  properly  jealous  of  allowing  govern- 
ment to  enter  upon  that  road.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
government  carries  letters  to  every  man's  door,  that,  therefore, 
those  who  wish  freight  transported  should  find  a  government 
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express  to  cany  their  boxes  and  barrels.  Industry  is  as  essen- 
tial as  knowledge  to  the  public  welfare ;  but  that  &ct  does  not 
demonstrate  the  propriety  of  establishing,  by  general  tax,  goy- 
emment  shops,  in  which  every  boy  and  giri  may  learn  a  trade, 
and  every  man  and  woman  may  find  steady  employment  It 
is  cheerfully  granted  that,  if  there  were  no  other  method  of 
securing  a  higher  education,  the  interests  of  the  State  would 
make  it  just  to  provide  the  facilities  at  the  public  expense. 
There  must  be  competent  teachers,  leaders,  and  rulers.  But 
the  necessity  of  a  State  provision  has  not  been  proved.  If  once 
it  were  needed,  in  days  of  ignorance,  the  circumstances  have 
now  entirely  changed,  both  in  that  respect,  and  in  the  relation 
of  the  higher  education  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  people. 

These  views  will  gain  greater  currency,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
the  high  schools,  with  all  their  expense,  fail  to  accomplish 
those  results  of  a  liberal  education  which  ought  to  be  mani- 
fest It  may  be  denied  that  such  is  the  case,  but  one  fact  is 
attracting  wide  attention ;  their  failure,  as  compared  with  the 
old  academy  system  of  New  England,  to  supply  students  to 
the  coUegea  The  Chicago  High  School  sometimes  sends  to 
college  four  or  five  students,  from  its  graduating  class,  and 
sometimes  none.  The  New  Haven  High  School,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  Yale,  and  with  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  country,  does  not  undertake  to  fit  youth  for  collie.  Every- 
where the  State  universities  complain  that  their  halls  are 
unsupplied  with  students  from  the  high  schools,  and  that  thus 
the  system  breaks  in  twain  in  the  middle.  Certainly  more 
youth  in  humble  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, found  their  way  to  college  through  the  old  academies  of 
New  England,  than  do  through  the  boasted  aid  of  modem 
high  schools.  Mr.  J.  B.  Boberts,  in  his  pamphlet,  ''The 
American  High  School :  Its  Claims  and  Its  Work,''  thus  rea- 
sons on  this  relation  of  the  high  school : 

"  Whether  a  high  school  shall  fit  students  for  college  must 
be  determined  in  each  individual  case  upon  principles  of  a  wise 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  towns  could  more  econom- 
ically send  abroad  for  preparation  those  of  their  youth  who  dis- 
play predilections  for  a  college  course  than  provide  them  with 
suitable  instructors  at  homa     The  Boston  Latin  School,  prob- 
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ably  the  oldest  and  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  favorably 
situated  public  preparatory  school  in  the  country,  during  the 
last  sixty  years  has  sent  out  an  annual  average  of  only  about 
thirteen  students  fitted  for  college.  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
each  with  from  four  to  six  hundred  high  school  pupils,  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  off  to  college  yearly  a  squad  of  from  five  to 
seven  young  men.  The  statistics  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the 
West,  were  they  accessible,  would  undoubtedly  show  but  mea- 
ger results  in  this  direction.  The  lesson  from  these  facts  is 
this :  The  high  school  must  do  its  own  work  without  refer- 
ence to  the  college,  in  a  few  favorably-situated  places,  attach- 
ing the  preparatory  work  to  itself  as  an  addendum.''  The  old 
academies  and  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  colleges  show  very 
different  results,  and  that  owing,  in  part,  to  religious  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  young  men  by  their 
instructors. 

And  now,  will  not  Christian  people  have  occasion  of  just 
complaint,  if  the  public  system  fails  of  imparting  the  necessary 
religious  and  thorough  education,  and  yet  by  its  taxation  and 
rivalry  prevents  them  from  establishing  their  own  institutions  ? 
The  case  will  seem  to  stand  thus :  The  State  does  not  and 
cannot  impart  a  full  education,  because  it  cannot  enter  upon 
disputed  religious  points,  which  yet  pertain  to  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  study ;  neither  can  it  connect  with  its  disci- 
pUne  and  general  influence  on  character  those  directly  religious 
instrumentalities,  by  which  the  young  have  ever  been  most 
&vorably  affected.  Being  thus,  in  a  measure,  impotent,  it  nev- 
ertheless insists  on  occupying  the  field,  and,  as  it  commands 
the  public  purse,  it  limits  or  destroys  the  ability  of  Christian 
people  to  found  and  sustain  more  thorough  educational  institu- 
tions, in  which  they  can  carry  out  their  own  principles  without 
invading  the  rights  of  others.  For,  although  the  tax  to  sup- 
port a  high  school  may  be  a  very  minute  rate — one  mill  or 
even  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  hundred  dollars — such  a  rate 
on  the  entire  taxable  property  of  the  community  will  raise  a 
sum  which  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Christian  people  to 
rival  it  by  their  voluntary  contributiona  The  State  says,  in 
effect,  to  Christian  parents,  that  they  must  not  look  to  it  for 
the  complete  instruction  which  their  sons  and  daughters  re- 
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quire;  but  yet  they  must  pay  taxes  to  support  the  deficient 
secular  system,  and  to  make  it  opulent  above  all  possible 
rivals ;  and  then,  if  they  choose  to  risk  the  costly  experiment, 
they  may  establish  other  institutions  under  the  shadow  of  those 
of  the  State,  in  confessed  weakness  and  inferiority  I  Does  not 
the  whole  difi&culty  spring  from  an  attempt  to  imitate,  under 
the  altered  conditions  of  modem  society,  the  system  which  was 
only  practicable  in  the  old  world,  under  a  union  of  Church  and 
State,  and  where  all  the  people  were  of  one  professed  religious 
feith? 

We  have  no  desire  to  substitute  a  mere  sectarian  scheme, 
with  its  petty  rivalries  and  numerous  weak  institutiona  With 
the  present  tendencies  toward  Christian  union  and  cooperation, 
we  should  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  distinctively  Christian  institu- 
tions on  a  common  basis ;  not  by  the  united  efforts  of  two 
denominations,  which  always  end  in  contention  for  the  mastery, 
but  of  those  of  all  denominations  of  Protestants  who  are  in 
ftindamental  agreement  If  the  Boman  Catholics,  the  evangel- 
ical Protestants,  and  the  "  Liberal "  Christians  should  choose  to 
have  their  separate  arrangements  for  higher  education,  so  much 
of  rivalry  might  be  wholesome  in  effect  And  then,  if  unbe- 
lievers wish  for  their  sons  and  daughters  an  education  which 
omits  all  religious  truth,  and  is  **  purely  secular,"  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  let  Oiem  provide  it  at  (heir  own  expense.  Why  should 
they  expect  the  State  to  do  it  for  them  at  the  comimon  expense, 
taxing  Christian  men  to  support  a  system  to  which  they  are  in 
conscience  opposed  ?  Is  it  an  incredible  or  an  unreasonable 
thing,  that  there  should  be  a  conscience  against  an  irreligious 
system  of  higher  public  education  ?  May  it  not  prove  to  be  as 
strong  and  as  enlightened  as  a  conscience  against  a  religious 
element  in  a  public  system  ? 

These  are  questions  which  will  be  raised  more  frequently 
and  earnestly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  They  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  religious  denominations,  and  they  will  finally 
come  up  for  settlement  at  the  ballot-box.  And  this  is  the 
more  certain  to  be,  since  the  overthrow  of  slavery  has  taken 
out  of  our  politics  the  question  whether  barbarism  was  to  pre- 
vail in  our  land,  and  has  left  us  fece  to  face  only  with  the 
topics  which  pertain  to  a  Christian  civilization. 
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Akticlb  H— moral  intuition  VS.  UTILITARIANISM. 

What  are  right  and  wrong?  The  intuitionist  says:  the  " 
right  is  the  right,  and  the  wrong  is  the  wrong.  These  are  sim- 
ple ideas,  admitting  of  no  decomposition,  and  hence  of  no 
explanation.  The  utilita)*ian  says:  the  right  is  that  whicli 
tends  to  increase  the  sum  of  happiness,  and  the  wrong  is  that 
which  tends  to  diminish  that  sum  or  to  produce  misery. 

How  do  we  know  what  is  right  or  wrong  ?  The  intuitionist 
says :  by  an  innate  moral  power  which  calculates  no  results  but 
decides  upon  inspection.  The  utilitarian  holds,  that  only  an 
examination  of  consequences  can  decide  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

Why  should  I  do  what  is  right  ?  Because  it  is  right,  says 
the  intuitionist  We  hold  no  parley  with  those  who  seek  a 
reason  for  rectitude.  The  majesty  of  duty  is  not  to  be  insulted 
by  stipulations  as  to  what  you  shall  have  for  your  service. 
Right  is  its  own  reason,  and  demands  of  every  one  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  The  utilitarian  says,  I  must  do  the  right 
because  thereby  I  shall  secure  my  own  or  others'  good  I 
make  very  little  of  this  myth,  called  virtue,  but  whenever  I  can 
lend  a  hand  to  anyone,  I  feel  obliged  to  do  it  Helpfulness  is 
my  idea  of  holiness.  '^ 

These  remarks  serve  to  give  some  inexact  hints  of  the  lead- 
ing points  of  difference  between  the  two  great  schools  of  morals. 
In  general,  one  relies  upon  moral  insight,  the  other  upon  men- 
tal foresight  The  one  depends  upon  an  intuition  of  nature, 
the  other  upon  an  apprehension  of  results.  Yet  though  each 
party  has  held  the  other  in  detestation,  still  neither,  wh^in 
pressed  by  argument,  has  been  able  to  avoid  assuming  the  posi- 
tions of  the  other.  Dr.  Whew  ell,  in  his  Elements  of  Morality, 
a  work  meant  to  be  an  antidote  to  Paley,  after  insisting  upoji 
the  d^rading  tendencies  of  the  happiness  system,  reasons  thus.: 
"The  object  of  the  supreme  rule  of  human  action  is  spoken  of 
as  the  true  end  of  human  action,  the  ultimate  or  supreme  good, 
the  summum  banuni'^  (73).  What  is  that  supreme  good  ?  He 
says,  "  Happiness  is  conceived  as  necessarily  an  ultimate  object 
of  action,"     **  The  desire  of  happiness  is  the  supreme  desira" 
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"  Happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim"  (544).  "  Th«  supreme 
object  of  human  action^  is  happiness"  (578).  Now  as  the 
supreme  rule  derives  its  value  and  validity  from  the  supreme 
end,  it  follows  that  in  Dr.  Whewell's  mind  happiness  legiti- 
mates action ;  which  is  unmixed  Benthamism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  the  great  apostle  of 
utilitiuianism,  after  a  multitude  of  sharp  hits  at  his  predecessors 
for  paying  so  little  attention  to  the  subjective  effects  of  action, 
finally  complains  of  Bentham,  that-  "  Man  is  never  recognized 
by  him  as  a  being  capable  of  pursuing  spiritual  perfection  as 
an  end,  of  desiring  for  its  own  sake  the  conformity  of  his  char- 
acter to  his  standard  of  excellence  without  hope  of  good  or  fear 
of  evil  from  other  sources  than  his  own  inward  consciousness" 
(Dissertations  and  Discussions,  vol.  i,  p.  884).  This  is  every- 
thing but  utilitarianisHL 

This  mutual  assumption  of  each  other's  position  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  both  parties  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  There 
is  a  moral  instinct,  but  its  province  has  been  extended  much 
too  far.  Considerations  of  advantage,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
play  an  important  part  in  our  moral  judgments,  but  do  not 
create  our  moral  nature.  The  intuitionist  hss  said  a  great  deal 
about  the  "  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,"  of 
**  virtue,  not  happiness,  as  the  end  of  man ;"  in  all  of  which 
there  is  far  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  reason.  The  utilitarian,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  unquestionably  right  in  testing  his  code 
by  the  canon  of  consequences,  has  always  been  prone  to  regard 
the  moral  instinct  as  without  ethical  authority,  but  as  being  the 
result  of  prejudice  or  the  product  of  contagion.  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  moral  convictions  are  caught  like  the  measles, 
no  more  do  we  believe  that  conscience  can  utter  infallible 
oracles  on  every  question  proposed  to  it  For  the  control  of 
life  intuition  is  blind  without  the  guidance  of  utility  ;  and 
utility  is  the  purest  selfishness  apart  from  moral  intuition.  To 
determine  if  possible  the  value  and  limitations  of  each  method, 
is  the  purpose  of  this  essay. 

Each  party  has  a  strong  word  to  utter  in  its  own  behalf. 
Men  are  judged  in  their  motives  without  any  estimate  of  results. 
We  contemplate  some  example  of  lofty  devotion  to  duty ;  and 
^t  once  we  clap  our  hands  and  cry,  well  done.    John  in  Herod's 
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coart  rebuking  the  licentious  king,  wins  oiir  admiration  before 
we  have  considered  the  consequences  of  the  rebuke ;  and  when 
a  little  later  we  see  him  in  Herod's  prison,  bowing  his  neck  to 
the  sharp  stroke  which  fedls  flashing  down,  we  do  not  retract* 
our  praise.  When  Arnold  Winkelried  gathers  in  his  side  the 
sheaf  of  Austrian  spears,  we  instinctively  yield  our  admiration 
without  thought  of  the  victory  which  his  sacrifice  secured  for 
Switzerland.  Who  thinks  less  of  the  three  hundred  who  held 
the  pass  nt  Thermopylae  because  they  were  overborne  and 
slain  ?  The  praise  and  honor  we  accord  to  Luther  depend  in 
no  wise  upon  the  good  that  flowed  from  his  protect  Had  the 
charch  crushed  him,  as  it  did  Huss  a  hundred  years  before,  i1> 
would  not  have  aifected  our  decision.  Suppose,  on  the  othe^ 
haad,  that  the  course  of  Nero  were  proved  to  have  caused  great 
good  to  modem  Europe,  still  we  should  think  no  better  of  him. 
We  judge  persons,  if  we  are  sure  of  their  motives,  without 
thinking  of  results ;  and  results  are  powerless  to  reverse  our  ^ 
decision.  The  only  use  we  make  of  consequences  is  to  arrive 
at  motives ;  we  reason  upon  what  a  man  did  to  find  his  motive 
in  doing  it;  but  the  motive  known,  the  judgment  is  instinctive 
and  irreversible.  This  is  not  a  question  of  argument,  but  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  Despots  in  their  mad  ambition  have 
struck  blows  that  freed  nations  ;  and  wicked  men  often  prove 
blessings,  as  thunder  storms  clear  the  air.  But  we  think  no 
more  kindly  of  the  tyrants  for  the  unintended  good ;  nor  do 
we  remove  our  condemnation  from  wicked  men  because  God 
makes  their  wrath  to  praise  him.  Demosthenes  failed  to  secure 
Grecian  unity  and  liberty ;  but  his  failure  does  not  diminish 
our  admiration.  Indeed,  never  does  he  seem  so  grand  a  figure 
as  after  that  &tal  day  at  Cheronsea,  while  he  stood  amid  the 
wreck  of  baffled  plans  with  his  country  falling  in  ruins  around 
him.  Washington  secured  American  independence ;  but  it  is 
not  his  success  which  we  reverence.  Success  never  won  the 
reverence  of  a  single  human  conscience,  and  never  will.  We 
judge  no  man  by  what  he  did,  but  by  what  he  meant  to  do, 
and  by  the  principle  of  action  that  ruled  him.  The  only  way 
in  which  a  judgment  of  a  person  is  ever  modified,  is  by  show- 
ing that  he  was  moved  by  other  motives  than  those  we  had 
attributed  to  him.  Bichard  IH.  was  a  monster  and  is  a  mon- 
ster forevermore. 
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Facts  such  as  these  are  offered  by  the  intuitionist  to  prove 
that  consequences  are  not  the  standard  of  moral  judgments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  utilitarian  shows  that  moral  codes 
are  constantly  changing,  so  that  the  conscientious  practices  of 
one  age  are  often  the  detestation  of  the  next  As  consequences 
manifest  themselves  moral  judgments  are  reversed.  Many 
things  once  thought  righteous  are  now  viewed  with  abhorrence. 
The  asceticism  of  the.  early  ages,  and  the  deeds  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion,  have  had  the  sanction  of  conscience.  Individual  experi- 
ence is  a  collection  of  mistakes ;  and  the  history  of  the  race  is 
mainly  a  record  of  measures  once  thought  righteous,  but  which, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  consequences,  were  found  want- 
ing. Indiscriminate  alms-giving  had  the  sanction  of  conscience 
until  political  economy  by  its  irresistible  reasoning  and  its  still 
more  irresistible  facts  showed  its  pernicious  tendency.  Now 
from  these  undoubted  fiwjts  two  things  clearly  appear ;  first,  if 
conscience  is  a  guide  to  action,  it  is  an  altogether  unreliable 
one,  and  second,  conscience  can  never  maintain  its  authority 
against  known  inutility. 

From  data  like  these  the  utilitarian  argues,  that  consequences 
furnish  the  only  trustworthy  test  of  moral  judgments. 

A  glance  at  these  conflicting  arguments  will  serve  to  show 
that  their  opposition  is  rather  seeming  than  real.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  intuitionist  all  relate  to  moral  judgments  upon 
persons,  those  of  the  utilitarian  only  to  moral  judgments  upon 
actions.  But  abstract  action  has  no  moral  quality  at  all.  Our 
moral  judgments  are  really  upon  persons,  and  never  upon 
things.  We  never  praise  the  sunshine  or  the  rain,  though  they 
are  of  the  greatest  advantage.  We  never  condemn  the  fire  or  the 
torrent,  which  sweeps  life  and  property  away.  Impersonal 
agents  may  produce  the  highest  good  or  the  greatest  mischief; 
but  they  never  win  oar  approval  or  receive  our  condemnation. 
These  are  reserved  for  personal  agents  only.  Not  even  the 
acts  of  a  person  are  really  praised  or  blamed :  it  is  the  person 
doing  those  acts.  He  it  is  that  is  base  or  noble ;  he  it  is  that  is 
righteous  or  wicked.  Often  indeed  we  do  speak  of  an  action 
as  good  or  bad,  but  in  every  such  case  the  condemnation  is 
really  bestowed  upon  the  actor,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  from 
him  over  the  act     This  is  plain  enough ;  for  take  the  worst 
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deed  ever  done,  and  suppose  the  motive  to  have  been  good,  we 
might  wonder  at  the  blindness  or  folly  of  the  doer,  but  we 
should  remove  our  condemnation.  It  would  be  called  a  mis* 
take,  an  error,  not  a  crime.  We  read  Machiavelli's  Prince  only 
to  detest  the  author ;  but  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  book 
was  written  as  a  satire  on  the  morals  and  diplomacy  of  the 
time,  the  very  book  which  is  now  Machiavelli's  shame  would 
become  his  honor.  Abstractly  considered,  action  may  be  wise 
or  unwise,  helpful  or  hurtful ;  but  it  is  never  morally  good  or 
bad  An  examination  of  consequences  can  decide  upon  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  an  action,  and  hence  its  fitness  or  unfitness 
to  be  done,  but  it  can  never  determine  its  moral  quality  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  it  has  no  such  quality  to  determina  Ac- 
tions are  instruments  of  expression,  and  their  moral  worth  lies 
entirely  in  the  motive  or  principle  they  aim  to  express.  Now 
of  many  actions  possible  to  the  same  motive,  not  conscience, 
but  common  sense  and  experience,  are  to  determine  which  is 
best  fitted  to  express  that  motive.  Conscience  may  command 
us  to  love  one  another ;  but  the  specific  actions  which  this  rule 
involves  are  to  be  discovered  by  intelligence.  Conscience  may 
enjoin  reverence  toward  God ;  but  whether  this  sentiment  shall 
manifest  itself  in  the  myriad  abominations  of  idolatry,  or  in  the 
pure  worship  of  the  Bible,  depends  not  upon  conscience,  but 
upon  civilization  and  mental  culture.  Yet  in  many  things,  and 
especially  in  reli||k)us  matters,  the  particular  actions  whereby 
particular  motives  find  expression  become  habitual,  and  at  last 
seem  to  be  the  only  natural  way  of  expressing  this  or  that  sen- 
timent of  the  souL  In  this  way  the  abstract  action  itself 
acquires  with  the  unthinking  and  conventional  a  sacredness  or 
Tileness  of  its  own.  In  this  way,  too,  the  claims  of  conscience 
are  enormously  exaggerated,  and  its  authority  is  brought  into 
just  contempt  Custom  and  prejudice  unite  trivial  and  foolish 
observances  to  worthy  and  sacred  feelings,  and  thus  the  au- 
thority of  conscience  is  claimed  for  many  actions  base  and 
ignobla  This  practice  is  nonsense,  you  say  to  a  man,  and  he 
replies,  My  conscience  tells  me  that  it  is  right  Conscience  of 
this  kind  is  the  product  of  contagion,  or  a  consolidation  of 
prejudice,  and  needs  nothing  so  much  as  a  little  good  sense. 

Now  as  actions  have  no  moral  quality  in  themselves,  we 
resign  without  hesitation  the  making  of  a  code,  or  the  deter- 
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mination  of  specific  action,  to  the  judging  intellect;  and  we 
admit  consequences  to  be  the  only  standard  of  judgment     The 
only  rational  aim  of  action  is  to  secure  good  of  some  kind  for 
ourselves  or  others ;  and  actions  are  to  be  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  to  secure  this  end.     Things  hurtful  are  not 
to  be  done,  things  indifferent  may  be  left  undone,  things  help- 
ful must  be  done.     Let  us  look  steadily  at  this.     Will  any  in- 
tuitionist  affirm  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  do  anything 
which  leads  to  permanent  mischief?    Can  there  be  any  obliga- 
tion to  things  without  result?    We  think  that  no  one  can* feel 
obligation  under  such  circumstances.    We  must  conclude,  then, 
that  only  as  action  is  seen  or  believed  to  be  helpful,  are  we 
under  obligation  to  perform  it     Justice  and  truth  have  no  ab- 
solute obligation ;  it  is  only  as  they  are  the  bond  and  cement  of 
society  that  they  are  binding  upon  us.     The  Sabbath  is  obliga- 
tory because  it  was  made  for  man.     Profiinity  is  forbidden  be- 
cause it  destroys  reverence  for  God  and  his  law.     Even  chastity 
derives  its  obligation  from  its  necessity  to  the  family  relation, 
and  the  proper  physical  and  moral  education  of  the  race.     The 
whole  moral  law  was  made  for  man,  holds  an  organic  relation 
to  his  well-being ;  and  in  this  fact  lies  all  its  binding  force. 
The  reason  why  justice  should  be  done  though  the  heavens 
fall,  is,  that  the  heavens  would  be  sure  to  fall,  if  justice  were 
not  done.     Kant  carried  his  demand  for  unconditional  veracity 
to  such  a  length  as  to  declare,  that  if  an  innocent  man  were 
hiding  from  a  cutthroat,  and  a  third  party  should  be  questioned 
as  to  his  hiding-place,  he  must  tell  the  truth  under  any  cer- 
tainty of  causing  murder.    This  is  conscience  gone  mad.    Truth 
must  be  told  because  society  and  human  happiness  are  based 
upon  it,  and  any  tampering  with  it  is  sure  to  result  in  mischief 
Whenever  it  does  not  hold  this  relation,  it  may  innocently  be 
dispensed  with.     Novels  are  lies ;  the  best  of  them  are  down- 
right falsehoods ;  yet  whatever  the  evil  of  fiction  may  be,  it  is 
hot  that  it  is  fictitious.     If  society  were  so  constituted  that  a 
knowledge  of  reality  should  be  of  no  advantage,  then  truth 
would  have  no  obligation.     In  short,  can  we  suppose  God  to 
have  laid  commands  upon  us,  obedience  to  which  must  result 
in  mischief?    We  surely  cannot     Can  we  suppose  him  to  have 
placed  us  under  obligation  to  do  that  which  results  in  nothing? 
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Sach  action  would  be  puerile  and  insane.  It  only  remains, 
then,  that  he  has  placed  us  under  laws  for  our  good,  and  that 
those  laws  are  obligatory  only  because  of  the  good  at  which 
they  aim,  and  to  which  they  lead.  And  we  hold  to  the  Divine 
commands  in  the  face  of  adverse  appearances,  when  obedience 
threatens  to  ruin,  only  because  we  trust  his  wisdom  and  love 
against  our  own.  And  the  result  always  justifies  our  trust 
Strong  in  this  belief,  the  martyr  dies  and  his  blood  proves  the 
seed  of  the  church.  The  patriot  resists  unto  blood ;  and  the 
tree  of  liberty  flourishes  the  more  vigorously  above  his  grave; 
And  everywhere  men  endure  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  holding 
&st  the  commandments  of  God ;  and  always  the  light  and 
momentary  affliction  works  out  a  liEir>  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  Except  as  we  have  this  faith,  we 
should  not  take  one  step  beyond  our  own  foresight,  and  we 
ought  not  to.  Pain,  except  as  related  to  som^  coming  good,  is 
not  to  be  endured  on  any  plea,  or  at  any  one's  command  In 
every  case  where  duty  demands  what  seems  an  absolute  sacra- 
fice,  Ood  is  the  postulate  and  support  of  conscience.  It  is  in- 
deed weU  that  his  law  should  take  the  form  of  an  absolute  im- 
perative because  the  resalts  of  action  often  outrun  our  sharpest 
foresight,  and  take  hold  upon  eternity  itself,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  absolute  form  of  the  law,  we  should  constantly  sacrifice 
the  future  to  some  momentary  advantage.  It  is  well  at  times 
that  a  father's  commands  should  be  absolute  law  to  the  child ; 
bat  the  binding  force  of  his  laws  consists  in  the  fact,  that  they 
all  aim  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  household.  So  too,  im- 
plicit faith  in  our  Heavenly  Father's  commands  is  the  only 
becoming  attitude  for  us  to  assume;  still  the  obligation  to 
obedience  lies  entirely  in  the  fact  that  our  highest  development 
and  truest  blessedness  are  only  found  therein.'  Throughout 
the  universe  nothing  is  obligatory  which  is  not  helpful ;  and 
nothing  is  wrong  which  is  not  hurtful.  Love  is  the  law  and 
love  is  its  fulfillment  Love  is  the  only  absolute  obligation.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  all  true  codes,  and  germ  of  all  the  specific 
virtues.  Mighty  principle  I  capable  of  endless  adaptations,  and 
of  eternal  self-revealings.  Fit  law  for  weakness.  Fit  law  for 
power.  Law  of  earth.  Law  of  heaven.  Truth,  justice,  chastity, 
all  the  specific  virtues  are  love  manifesting  itself  under  condi- 
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tions.  They  may  pass  away  with  their  conditions,  but  "  charity 
never  faileth."  But  love  looks  with  indijOference  on  things  in- 
different, with  condemnation  only  on  things  mischievous,  and 
with  approval  only  on  such  actions  as  are  fraught  with  good. 
As  the  result  of  these  considerations  we  hold  this  to  be  the  in- 
fallible test  of  codes  as  well  as  of  men,  By  their  fruit  ye  shall 
know  them. 

Then  the  end  justifies  the  means  I  Of  course  it  do^.  Strictly 
speaking,  means  have  no  moral  quality  at  all  apart  from  the 
end  at  which  they  aim.  This  principle,  so  far  from  being  a 
self-evident  falsehood,  is  one  of  universal  application.  The 
security  of  society  is  an  end  to  secure  which  we  use  such  means 
as  the  imprisonment  and  destruction  of  men.  Yet  if  the  end 
can  be  secured  in  no  other  way,  who  doubts  that  the  means  are 
justified  ?  This  principle  is  fundamental  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God.  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
together  in  pain.  To  force  man  into  effort,  to  force  man  into 
mental  and  spiritual  development,  hunger  and  want  and  disease 
hang  forever  upon  his  heels.  On  every  side  he  is  scourged  and 
stung.  Pain  whirls  an  incessant  lash,  and  lights  an  ever-burn- 
ing fire.  There  is  very  much  in  the  Divine  dealings  with  man 
which,  unless  some  transcendent  good  is  to  come  from  it,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  monstrous  abuse  of  power.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  indeed  round  about  him ;  it  is  the  trial  of  faith  to 
believe  that  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.  The  reverent  soul,  anxious  for  the  honor  of  its 
God,  finds  comfort  only  in  believing  that  there  is  a  good  and  a 
glory  in  store,  in  which  these  awful  methods  shall  find  their 
reason  and  their  justification.  Persecution,  too,  if  it  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  would  be  justified  in  using  the  rack  and  the 
fagot  The  real  objection  to  it  is,  not  that  it  is  inherently 
wrong,  but  that  it  must  both  fail  to  secure  its  object,  and  must 
result  in  boundless  mischief  But  if  it  were  certain,  first,  that 
the  doctrine  in  question  is  a  pernicious  heresy,  and  second,  that 
the  fire  which  bums  the  sophist  will  also  bum  the  sophistry, 
then  the  same  reasons  which  warrant  the  hanging  of  spies,  trai- 
tors, and  murderers,  would  also,  but  with  thousand-fold  force, 
justify  the  burning  of  incorrigible  heretics.  What  then  of  the 
Jesuit  doctrine?     Why  this,  that  to  secure  their  paltry  end, 
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they  sought  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  society.  As 
human  nature  is  constituted,  fraud,  cunning,  intrigue,  untruth, 
all  tend  to  loosen  the  central  attraction  on  which  social  relations 
depend,  and  send  the  flying  members  into  collision  and  chaos. 
For  this  reason  we  demand  an  implicit  obedience  to  truth,  but 
for  this  only.  Believing  the  moral  law  to  be  an  expression  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  and  a  pledge  of  the  highest  blessedness  of 
the  universe,  we  forbid  all  Jesuitical  tampering  therewith,  but 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  mischievous  tendency. 

Now  before  the  intuitionist  grows  indignant  at  this  conces- 
sion to  the  utilitarian,  let  him  see  clearly  what  we  have  done. 
His  claim  that  moral  good  or  evil  is  a  quality  resident  in  ac- 
tions, as  hardness  in  stones  or  whiteness  in  snow,  we  have  seen 
to  be  utterly  groundless.  Abstract  action  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  but  unmoral,  and  it  is  only  as  conscience  is  blinded 
and  misled  by  custom,  prejudice,  and  association,  that  abstract 
action  is  looked  upon  as  good  or  evil  The  geometer  studies 
his  diagram,  and  finally  enounces  the  properties  of  the  square, 
the  triangle,  the  circle.  But  the  claim  that  there  is  a  moral  in 
tuition  which  in  the  same  way  discerns  moral  properties  in  ac- 
tion, is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  just  mentioned,  that 
there  are  no  such  properties  there  to  discern,  and  by  the  further 
fact,  that  moral 'judgments  are  always  upon  the  actor  and  not 
upon  the  act  We  admit  that  men  think  that  conscience  tells 
them  wtat  is  right  or  wrong;  but  we  have  explained  the 
genesis  of  the  belief  Conscience  tells  some  people  that  to 
carry  a  few  gravel  stones  in  the  shoe  is  a  highly  meritorious 
action ;  while  to  eat  meat  on  Friday  is  a  mortal  evil.  When 
stoves  were  first  introduced,  there  were  good  people  whose 
conscience  told  them  that  it  was  little  better  than  sacrilege  to 
bring  a  stove  into  church,  and  we  once  had  a  friend  who  posi- 
tively thought  that  we  had  forfeited  our  title  to  salvation  by 
wearing  our  hat  on  the  back  of  our  head.  We  have  known 
ministers  who  had  conscientious  scruples  about  wearing  a 
beard,  and  good  people  whose  conscience  would  not  allow  them 
to  listen  to  a  minister  who  could  be  guilty  of  so  grave  a  crima 
In  short,  there  is  no  conceivable  absurdity  on  which  some  one 
has  not  had  conscientious  scruples.  But  when  examined,  this 
folly  turns  out  to  be  not  conscience,  but  superstition,  which  from 
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association,  aided  by  ignorance,  has  contrived  to  win  for  itself 
the  approval  of  our  moral  instinct.  Now  if  the  intuitionist  will 
argue  from  these  unreasoning  prejudices  that  there  is  a  moral 
faculty  which  discerns  between  right  and  wrong  action,  he  may 
do  so ;  but  we  utterly  fail  to  see  the  value  of  an  intuition  which 
changes  with  knowledge,  with  culture,  with  time,  with  the 
longitude.  Our  claim  is  that  all  action,  when  viewed  abstractly, 
may  be  classed  as  helpful,  hurtfiil,  or  indifferent;  and  thai  only 
the  first  is  obligatory.  The  principles  of  action  may  be  given 
by  conscience ;  but  their  application  should  be  determined  by 
experience  and  common-sense.  The  intuitionist  says,  Do  right ; 
and  we  claim  that  the  helpful  is  the  right.  But  this  doctrine  is 
commonly  stigmatized  as  '*  groveling  expediency,"  "  bread-and- 
butter  morality,"  "  dirt  philosophy,"  &c.  Yet  what  aim  can  be 
higher  than  this,  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  everyone  without 
regard  to  low,  selfish  interests  ?  Will  the  worshipers  of  that 
venerable  female  abstraction,  called  virtue,  suggest  a  nobler 
aim  ?  Will  those  rhetorical  moralists  who  deal  in  the  "  uncon- 
ditional veracities,"  the  "absolute  sanctities,"  and  the  "eternal 
rightnesses,"  enact  for  us  a  higher  law  than  that  on  which  the 
law  and  the  prophets  hang  ?  We  do  not,  indeed,  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  so-called  virtuous  action  which  should  not  aim  at  the 
production  of  good ;  but  we  do  deny  that  it  would  have  any 
obligation.  Such  action  might  furnish  a  striking  example  of 
what  we  could  do,  but  not  of  what  we  should  do,  and  would  be 
full  as  unlovely  as  it  would  be  unhappy.  Our  idea  of  the 
"  thousand  years  of  peace "  is  not  that  men  shall  then  serve 
some  inanity  called  virtue,  but  shall  love  the  Lord  their  God 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  Who 
can  show  us  a  higher  view  ? 

But  in  yielding  so  much  to  the  utilitarian,  we  by  no  means 
agree  with  him  in  denying  moral  intuition ;  and  nothing  that 
we  have  said,  supposing  it  all  to  be  true,  removes  the  need  of 
innate  moral  perception.  We  look  upon  our  moral  instincts  as 
a  part  of  the  primary  ftirniture  of  the  soul,  and,  like  all  the 
intuitions,  as  authoritative  in  their  sphere.  The  attempt  of  the 
utilitarian  to  reduce  them  to  some  operation  of  the  intellect,  or 
some  affection  of  our  sensitive  nature,  we  look  upon  as  a  com- 
plete failure.     Most  of  all  does  he  fail  to  show  that  they  are 
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but  shadows  of  custom  and  prejudice.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider whether  he  is  justified  in  turning  conscience  out  of  doors, 
as  something  neither  native  to  the  soul,  nor  necessary  to  a 
science  of  morals. 

A  susceptibility  to  happiness,  or  the  possession  of  a  sensitive 
nature,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  a  moral  nature.  Except 
among  beings  capable  of  enjoyment  or  suffering,  goodness  and« 
sin  are  alike  impossible.  It  is  our  own  pleasures  and  pains 
which  interpret  to  us  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others,  and 
render  us  capable  of  love  and  malignity.  If  a  stone  were  en- 
dowed with  every  power  of  mind  but  sensibility,  it  could  neither 
perform  a  loving  action,  nor  perpetrate  an  outrage.  It  could 
form  no  conception  of  good  or  evil,  and  could  do  neither.  Such 
a  being  might  do  mischief,  but  it  could  never  sin.  All  the 
qualities  which  constitute  character  would  become  impossible 
under  such  a  supposition.  In  our  own  susceptibilities  to  pain 
or  pleasure  lie  our  possibilities  of  good  or  evil. 

But  because  sensitive  indifference  involves  ethical  indiffer- 
ence, it  does  not  follow  that  a  sensitive  nature  implies  a  moral 
one.     For  all  about  us  are  animals  which,  though  possessing 
sensitive  natures,  are  not  the  subjects  of  moral  law.     What  then 
is  the  relation  of  the  sensitive  to  the  ethical  nature  ?     It  does 
Dot  create  that  nature,  but  constitutes  th«  possibility  of  its 
action.     From  it  we  get  the  timber  for  building  character.     In 
it  we  find  the  field  in  which  the  moral  powers  are  to  win  their 
victories  or  suffer  their  defeats.     Only  through  self-love  can  we 
learn  to  love  othera     Only,  as  we  love  the  brother  whom  we 
have  seen,  can  we  rise  to  love  God  and  the  brother  whom  we 
have  not  seen.      The  natural  desires,  passions,  and  sentiments 
fiimisli  chaos  for  moral  creation.     If  they  were  away,  conscience 
would  be  without  an  occupation.     The  facts  of  perception  do 
not  make  the  laws  of  thought,  yet  without  the  facts  the  laws 
would  never  come  into  knowledge.     So  also  the  fects  of  our 
sensitive  nature  do  not  create  moral  principles,  yet  without 
those  facts  the  principles  would  lie  dormant  and  unknown. 

But  if  there  be  intellect  to  foresee  the  results  of  action,  and  a 
sensitive  nature  to  urge  us  to  effort,  what  need  of  any  specific 
moral  &culty  ?  We  have  various  desires,  each  aiming  at  its 
peculiar  gratification,  and  since  these  desires  are  natural,  we 
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must  suppose  their  gratification  to  be  both  innocent  and  becom- 
ing. We  cannot  allow  that  there  can  be  anything  in  human 
nature  as  God  made  it,  which,  while  it  must  be  admitted 
because  an  unmanageable  necessity,  must  also  be  slurred  over 
as  disgraceful.  In  addition  to  these  desires  we  have  the  judg- 
ing intellect  to  guide  them  to  their  object  For  the  control  of 
life  what  need  is  there  of  anything  more? 

This  question  calls  up  a  most  fundamental  peculiarity  of 
moral  judgments.  These  are  never  upon  a  single  thing,  but 
are  always  based  upon  a  comparison  of  two  or  mora  The  uni- 
versal form  of  a  moral  judgment  is:  this  is  better  than  that. 
Its  most  essential  condition  is  the  conception  of  an  alternative. 
We  applaud  the  good  only  as  we  remember  the  bad  that  might 
have  been.  We  condemn  the  bad  only  as  we  recall  the  good 
that  should  have  been.  Eemove  the  idea  of  an  alternative  pos- 
sibility, and  there  would  be  neither  approval  nor  condemnation. 
Deny  freedom  in  the  agent,  and  moral  judgments  cease. 
Admit  his  freedom,  but  restrict  his  desire  to  a  single  line,  and 
still  a  moral  judgment  would  be  impossible  If  our  nature 
were  such  that  only  a  single  set  of  desires,  or  desires  which 
never  conflict  should  present  themselves,  we  should  not  be 
moral  beings,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  conscience  to 
control  our  livea  No  nature  can  be  moral  until  it  is  made  the 
theater  of  conflicting  possibilities ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which, 
the  conflict  is  decided  lies  its  glory  or  its  shame.  Alike  to 
natures  which  rise  above,  or  faU  below,  this  possibility  and  this 
conflict,  moral  judgments  are  inapplicable.  The  lower  orders 
determined  by  instinct  to  a  single  line  of  action  cannot  be  sub- 
jects of  a  moral  law ;  and  if  in  the  development  of  the  saintly 
soul  a  time  shall  ever  come  when  all  its  powers  and  principles 
shall  converge  to  a  single  point,  and  all  conflict  of  desire  and 
aim  shall  absolutely  cease,  then  that  spirit  will  have  risen  above 
the  plane  of  moral  judgments.  Such  a  nature  might  win  our 
reverence,  but  not  our  applause,  or  commendation.  It  has 
risen  above  conflict,  and  enjoys  the  serenity  of  God.  Out  of 
many  beings  endowed  with  sensitive  natures,  man  is  made  fit 
to  be  the  subject  of  moral  law  by  the  conflicting  possibilities 
which  abide  within  him ;  and  the  need  of  moral  insight  to  such 
a  nature  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  only  as  these  warring  powers 
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recognize  one  certain  order  is  a  true  development  possible. 
Desires  conflict,  which  shall  yield  ?  The  springs  of  action  are 
many,  what  is  the  order  of  their  rank,  and  what  their  relative 
authority?  If  they  are  of  equal  rank,  every  action  is  equally 
worthy,  and  there  is  no  good  or  evil.  If  their  rank  and  author- 
ity show  an  ascending  scale,  that  scale  must  be  constant,  or  good 
and  evil  will  have  no  fixed  meaning.  If  the  order  may  be  in- 
verted, then  the  sinner  of  to-day  may  become  the  saint  of  to- 
morrow ;  and  angel  and  devil  may  exchange  places  in  our 
regard.  Variables  may  enter  into  a  function,  but  a  function 
composed  entirely  of  variables  is  useless  for  purposes  of  calcu- 
lation. Except  the  true  order  of  the  soul  be  authoritatively 
given,  and  the  principles  of  action  be  fixed,  no  science  of  mor- 
als is  possibla  The  function  of  conscience,  then,  we  conceive 
to  be  this,  not  to  form  codes,  but  to  disclose  the  true  order  of 
the  soul,  to  criticise  the  springs  of  action,  and  detennine  their 
relative  authority.  Our  claim  is,  that  when  two  motives  appear 
in  the  soul,  we  instinctively  know  which  is  higher.  When 
gratitude  and  selfishness  appear  together,  we  know  one  to  be 
worthy  and  the  other  basa  When  pity  and  pleasure  claim  the 
soul,  pity  makes  us  acknowledge  its  superior  authority  without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  relative  advantage.  When  love  is 
opposed  by  any  other  passion  whatever,  then  love  claims  our 
allegiance  with  an  authority  which  we  cannot  dispute,  and  rules 
us  by  Divine  Eight  And  this  claim  is  not  a  calculation,  but 
an  instinct ;  not  a  foresight,  but  an  insight ;  not  a  judgment, 
but  an  absolute  knowledge.  We  never  doubt  which  of  two 
motives  is  the  higher.  It  was  never  known  that  any  one  had 
difl&culty  in  settling  the  rival  claims  of  love  and  avarice,  or  that 
opposing  judgments  were  delivered  upon  them.  Men  do  serve 
the  lower  against  the  higher,  but  never  without  remorse  and 
shame.  In  a  fit  of  anger  men  resist  the  pleadings  of  the  better 
nature,  but  cannot  escape  compunction.  The  man  who  lives 
for  himself  alone,  and  shuts  his  eyes  and  ears  to  misery  and  dis- 
tress, is  visited  with  universal  condemnation.  Now  this  faculty, 
power,  instinct,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  when  two  motives 
disclose  themselves,  intuitively  pronounces  upon  their  relative 
work  and  authority,  we  call  conscience.  When  we  obey  the 
higher  we  are  righteous ;  when  we  obey  the  lower  we  are  wicked. 
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The  lower  motive  may  be  natural  and  innocent  in  its  place,  and 
even  obligatory  as  compared  with  one  still  lower,  but  when- 
ever any  motive,  however  high,  is  placed  above  one  yet  higher, 
then  we  sin.  Not  obedience  to  good  motives  satisfies  conscience, 
but  obedience  to  best  motives.  That  one  should  seek  his  own 
gratification  is  both  innocent  and  becoming  as  long  as  nothing 
higher  is  left  undone.  But  the  moment  the  higher  claims  him, 
he  cannot  persist  in  the  lower  without  sin.  Hence  sinful  action 
consists  chiefiy  in  doing  right  things  at  the  wrong  time ;  and 
evil  is  good  out  of  place. 

Now  the  utilitarian  denies  that  we  have  any  such  moral 
insight  We  believe  that  a  common  and  consistent  conscience 
is  as  patent  a  fact  in  human  experience  as  a  common  and  con- 
sistent reason.  But  leaving  this  question  for  the  present,  let 
us  see  how  the  utilitarian  succeeds  in  dispensing  with  moral 
insight 

The  earlier  forms  of  the  doctrine  were  purely  and  grossly 
selfish.  Omitting  reference  to  the  grosser  writers,  as  Hobbes 
and  Mandeville,  we  open  Paley*s  treatise.  He  says :  "  The  dif- 
ference and  only  difference  between  an  act  of  prudence  and  an 
act  of  duty  is  this,  that  in  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall 
gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world ;  in  the  other  we  consider  also 
what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  come."  In  every 
case  of  duty  **  private  pleasure  is  the  motive,  and  the  will  of 
God  the  rule."  We  need  not  read  further  before,  with  Mr. 
Mill,  we  begin  to  **  think  meanly  of  him."  But  in  the  chapter 
on  Happiness  he  says :  *^  I  will  omit  much  usual  declamation 
on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our  nature,  of  the  superiority  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our 
constitution,  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement,  and  delicacy  of 
some  satis&ctions,  or  the  meanness,  grossness,  and  sensuality  of 
some  others ;  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ  in  nothing  but 
in  continuance  and  intensity."  No  woader  that  Mr.  Mill  thinks 
meanly  of  him.  According  to  this  doctrine,  it  only  needs  a 
more  delicate  nerve  to  make  the  table  more  £^cred  than  the 
temple. 

In  the  hands  of  Bentham  the  doctrine  became  rather  more 
decorous  in  appearance  and  more  worthy  of  consideration.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  get  out  of  the  selfish  slough  by  proposing, 
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instead  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  agent,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  all  concerned,  as  the  end  of  human  action.  Yet  Ben- 
tham's  views  of  happiness  were  extremely  narrow,  and  his 
deduction  of  the  greatest -happiness  principle  was  illogical. 
For  he  tells  us  to  ^^  think  not  that  a  man  will  so  much  as  lift  up 
his  little  finger  for  you,  unless  he  sees  his  advantage  in  it" 
Bentham  did  indeed  get  out  of  the  selfish  system ;  but  every 
Benthamite  has  been  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  by  a  logical 
inconsequence. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  utilitarianism  as  a  complete  sys- 
tem, has  been  said  by  Mr.  MilL  He  has  criticised  unsparingly 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  extended  the  application 
of  the  greatest-happiness  principle  to  its  utmost  limits.  One 
great  error  of  previous  utilitarians  had  been  in  confining  their 
attention  to  objective  and  material  consequences,  without  taking 
note  of  the  spiritual  bearing  of  actions.  This  with  Mr.  Mill  is 
a  constant  subject  of  complaint  Of  Paley  he  says:  *'He 
looks  too  much  to  the  objective  consequences  of  action,  and  too 
little  to  the  subjective ;  attends  too  much  to  the  effects  upon 
our  outward  condition  and  that  of  others,  to  those  on  our  inter- 
nal sources  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  too  littla"  Of  Ben- 
tham he  complains  in  the  quotation  already  given,  that  "  man  is 
never  recognized  by  him  as  a  being  capable  of  pursuing  spirit- 
ual perfection  as  an  end."  Of  his  theory  he  sayd :  "  It  will  do 
nothing  for  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  beyond  prescribing 
some  of  the  more  obvious  dictates  of  worldly  prudence  and 
outward  probity  and  beneficence.  *  *  *  It  recognizes  no  such 
wish  as  that  of  self-culture ;  we  may  even  say  no  such  power. 

*  *  *  A  moralist,  on  Bentham's  principles,  may  get  as  far  as 
this;  that  he  ought  not  to  slay,  bum,  or  steal"  (Discussions, 
voL  i,  p.  388).  No  one  has  repudiated  the  selfish  system  more 
heartily  than  he.  ^*  As  between  the  agent's  own  happiness  and 
that  of  others,  utilitarianism  requires  him  to  be  as  strictly  impar- 
tial as  a  disinterested  and  benevolent  spectator.  In  the  golden 
rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  read  the  complete  spirit  of  the 
ethics  of  utility.  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  to  love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself,  constitute  the  ideal  perfection  of 

utilitarianisni "  (Vol.  iii,  p.  347). 
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The  aim  is  the  noblest  possible,  and  we  believe  that  no  ethical 
writer  was  ever  more  in  sympathy  with  the  aim.  We  have 
always  felt  that  were  it  not  for  the  exigencies  of  his  mental  phi- 
losophy, Mr.  Mill  would  be  an  intuitive  moralist  But,  as  he 
says  "in  his  review  of  Whewell :  "  It  has  always  been  indis- 
tinctly felt  that  the  doctrine  of  d  priori  principles  is  one  and  the 
same  doctrine,  whether  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  or  to 
that  of  duty."  A  disciple  of  the  experience  philosophy  must 
be  a  utilitarian.  Mr.  MUl's  rule,  too,  is  the  best  possible,  but 
when  addressed  to  a  graded  nature  like  our  own,  it  is  without 
meaning,  except  as  there  is  a  moral  instinct  to  interpret  it. 
We  say  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  aim,  but  in  what  does  this 
help  us?  There  are  many  kinds  of  happiness,  and  these  too 
are  often  incompatible.  There  are  pleasures  of  the  senses  and 
pleasures  of  the  soul.  Which  are  to  be  placed  first?  The 
happiness  of  one  man  is  the  detestation  of  another.  Which  is 
right?  Each  propensity  of  our  nature  demands  gratification, 
but  not  infrequently  one  must  yield  to  another.  Which  shall 
it  be  ?  Which  of  the  several  springs  of  action  shall  hold  rule 
in  the  soul  ?  What  is  the  true  order  of  the  emotions,  and  what 
their  relative  authority?  Can  the  scales  answer  any  of  these 
questions  ?  Is  the  relation  of  higher  and  lower  only  a  question 
of  more  and  less  ?  Would  a  finer  nervous  system  raise  physi- 
cal pleasures  above  spiritual  ones  ?  Except  the  ideal  order  of 
the  soul  be  given,  the  greatest-happiness  man  cuts  the  most 
ludicrous  figure  as  a  moral  guide.  Another  man's  ideas  of 
happiness  differ  fix)m  his  own,  and  what  can  he  say  ?  He  may 
say :  "  I  disapprove  of  your  views ; "  and  the  other  can  retort : 
"  I  disapprove  of  your  views ; "  and  who  shall  decide  between 
them  ?  He  accosts  the  sensualist,  and  bids  him  rise  to  higher 
things,  but  what  reason  can  he  oflcr?  He  must  not  appeal  to 
any  instinct  of  the  soul ;  he  can  only  say :  "  They  will  bring 
you  more  pleasure  than  those  groveling  pursuits  of  yours." 
But  the  other  answers:  "What  do  you  mean  by  groveling? 
By  what  authority  do  you  set  up  your  views  as  refined  and  ele- 
vated, and  stigmatize  mine  as  gross  and  groveling?  As  for 
those  high-flown  pleasures  of  which  you  speak,  I  cannot  see 
them.  Moreover,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  any  better  than 
my  own.     You  say  there  is  no  infallible  standard  in  these  mat- 
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ters.  It  is  all  prejudice.  You  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  your 
yiews,  and  I, — ^well,  at  all  events,  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  busL  I  choose  to  stay  where  I  am.''  Suppose  he 
cbooses  to  answer  in  this  way,  what  more  can  the  utilitarian 
offer? 

He  may  say  that  such  a  course  ¥rill  be  prejudicial  to  others, 
and  appeal  once  more  to  the  sensualist,  on  the  ground  that  his 
coarse  involves  others  in  wretchedness.  '*  But,''  says  the  other, 
"why  should  I  care  for  others?  Why  should  I  sacrifice  mj 
own  advantage  to  secure  another  s  happiness  ?"  But,  says  Mr. 
Mill :  "  Few  but  those  whose  mind  is  a  moral  blank  could  bear 
to  lay  out  their  course  of  life  on  the  plan  of  paying  no  regard 
to  the  interests  of  others,  except  so  £Eur  as  their  own  private 
interest  compels."  (Diss.,  vol.  iii,  p.  847).  *'  What  a  moral 
blank  may  be,  I  don't  know,"  r^oins  the  other ;  "  but  I  would 
like  to  know  the  precise  reason  why  I  should  not  lay  out  my 
life  on  this  plan  ?  " 

Here  the  utilitarian  might  point  out  how  the  happiness  of 
the  agent  is  involved  in  that  of  others,  and,  availing  himself  of 
the  principle  of  association  and  inter-dependence  of  interests, 
he  might  enjoin  many  apparently  disinterested  actions  This 
has  been  very  carefully  done  by  Mr.  Austin  and  the  elder  Mill. 
If  we  &il  to  do  good  to  others,  they  will  fail  to  do  good  to  us. 
Unless  we  preserve  a  correct  moral  deportment,  others  will  be 
infected  by  our  bad  example,  and  thus,  sooner  or  later,  the  evil 
effects  of  our  wickedness  will  come  back  upon  our  own  head^. 
Bat  this  carries  us  not  one  step  beyond  the  selfish  system ;  it 
still  leaves  the  *'  private  interest "  as  the  compelling,  nay,  as  the 
only  motive.  Now  men  have  a  very  strong  bias  to  low,  selfish 
action ;  will  the  utilitarian  just  give  us  the  precise  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  selfish  ?  Men  have  too  an  almost  invinci- 
hie  tendency  to  seek  their  happiness  in  low  and  sensual  gratifi- 
cations, to  the  neglect  and  destruction  of  their  better  natures ; 
will  the  utilitarian  give  us  the  exact  reason  why  they  should 
not  pursue  such  gratifications,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  ones? 
He  can  offer  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  except  that  the 
higher  is  the  happier.  But  is  sin  nothing  but  a  bad  baiji^ain? 
Is  this  sense  of  guilt,  this  remorse  and  shame,  only  the  result 
of  miscalculation  or  imprudence?    Is  this  feeling  of  conscious 
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rectitude,  this  joy  of  righteousness,  only  a  sense  of  having  made 
a  good  investment?  Motives  too  are  of  different  rank,  else 
there  is  no  good  or  evil  Will  the  utilitarian  tell  us  how  be 
determines  their  relative  authority  7  Our  claim  is  that  as  two 
motives  appear  in  the  mind,  we  intuitively  know  which  is 
higher ;  the  utilitarian  can  only  test  them  by  their  subjective 
consequences.  To  act  from  some  motives  is  followed  by 
remorse  and  shame ;  to  act  from  others  is  followed  by  joy  and 
self-respect  Now  the  utilitarian  ai^ues  that  these  results  are 
the  unfailing  indices  of  the  quality  of  the  motivea  This  may 
be  true ;  but  these  results  are  not  the  causes  of  the  quality,  nor 
the  ground  of  our  moral  judgment  The  moral  estimate  of 
motives  always  precedes  approval  or  condemnation.  We  did 
not  act  rightly  because  we  are  happy,  but  we  are  happy  because 
we  acted  rightly.  We  believe  with  the  utilitarian,  that  conse- 
quences are  the  only  test  of  abstract  action;  but  when  he 
applies  this  canon  to  motives,  he  argues  in  a  circle.  Why  is 
this  motive  higher  than  that?  Because  to  act  from  it  produces 
joy.  But  why  does  obedience  to  this  motive  produce  joy? 
Because  it  is  higher.  The  argument  is  circular,  and  no  inge- 
nuity can  save  it  fh>m  returning  into  itself. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  make  out  a  case,  but  to  reach  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  our  moral  nature,  and  we  think  it  indisputa- 
ble that  in  every  truly  moral  judgment,  that  is  a  decision  upon 
the  relative  worth  of  motives,  the  judgment  proceeds  upon  an 
instinct  and  not  upon  a  calculation.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  utilitarian  makes  far  too  much  of  happiness  as  the  cause  of 
action.  Happiness  is  rather  the  end  of  action  than  its  cause. 
The  bulk  of  human  action  is  instinctive,  and  though  it  would 
cease  if  it  were  found  to  be  resultless,  yet  the  primary  cause  is 
the  promptings  of  the  instinct  Indeed  there  are  many  ques- 
tions into  which  comparisons  of  happiness  do  not  enter  at  all. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  miserable  freeman  than  the  sleekest  slave. 
It  is  better  to  be  the  most  wretched  of  .men  than  the  happiest 
of  brutes.  It  is  doubtfril  whether  our  busy  civilization  is  any 
happier  than  the  stagnation  of  the  Chinese ;  but  who  doubts 
which  is  nobler?  He  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow,  but  for  all  that,  let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  mora 
So  also  between  sensual  and  spiritual  pleasures,  we  never  decide 
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by  any  comparison  of  happinesa  The  balance  has  no  office 
here.  It  is  not  a  question  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  No  increase 
of  the  former  can  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  the  latter ;  they 
are  absolutely  incommensurate.  Why  then  should  I  follow 
the  higher  motive?  Because  it  is  higher.  How  do  I  know  it 
to  be  higher  ?  By  insight,  not  by  foresight  We  have  here  a 
true  moral  intuition,  as  undeniable  and  authoritative  in  its 
sphere  as  any  of  the  intuitions  of  the  pure  reason.  At  this 
point  we  agree  most  heartily  with  the  intuitionist,  in  saying 
that  right  is  its  owd  reason,  and  demands  from  everyone  an 
unconditional  surrender.  As  between  subjective  aims,  intui- 
tion only  can  decide,  and  from  its  decision  there  can  be  no 
appeal.  We  are  indeed  warranted  in  seeking  happiness,  but  it 
most  be  a  happiness  which  accords  with  our  moral  instincts. 
We  have  said  that  the  aim  of  all  action  should  be  to  do  good, 
and  we  say  so  still ;  but  the  direction  which  our  effort  will 
take  will  be  determined  as  much  by  our  moral  affections  as  by 
our  sensitive  uatura  The  law  of  love  is  a  sublime  law ;  but 
among  beings  of  low  aims  and  desires  it  would  only  lead  to 
low  and  groveling  action.  That  each  should  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by,  is  a  rule  fit  for  angels ;  but  only  as  it  is  interpreted 
by  a  moral  instinct  will  it  result  in  angelic  action.  In  a  world 
of  itots,  it  would  be  obeyed  by  hauling  one  another  up  to  drink. 
In  a  world  of  gluttons,  obedience  to  this  rule  would  result  in 
unlimited  gorging.  In  order  that  these  laws  should  result  in 
high  action,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  high  instincts 
to  determine  their  application.  So  then,  while  the  objective 
aim  of  action  should  be  to  do  good,  the  ultimate  and  supreme 
good  that  we  are  to  crave  for  every  one  is,  that  his  life  should 
be  made  to  accord  with  the  ideal  law  of  action.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  seek  for  ourselves  or  others  any  good  which  conflicts 
with  this.  The  psychology,  then,  of  right  action  we  think  is 
this:  it  begins  in  an  authoritative  instinct,  and  ends  in  happi- 
uessL  But  suppose  it  did  not  end  in  happiness,  could  the 
iastinct  maintain  its  authority  ?  This  is  the  last  question  the 
utilitarian  can  ask ;  let  us  look  at  it  closely.  Conscience  and 
reason  alike  agree  that  the  only  end  of  action  is  happiness  of 
some  sort;  conscience  decides  which  kind  of  happiness  we 
shall  make  supreme.     Now  if  the  utilitarian  means  this,  could 
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;^  3K>nJ  instinct  maintain  its  authority,  if  the  porsait  of  moral 
kapf>ia06s  involved  the  destruction  of  sensitive  good,  the 
answer  is  obvioua  Our  moral  instincts  have  maintained  them- 
selves against,  not  only  the  threat,  but  the  reality,  of  every 
coaceivaUe  tortura  ^*  And  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mock- 
ings  and  scouigings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment: They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword :  they  wandered  about  in 
sheep-skins  and  goatskins ;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.  I 

Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  (Hebrews  xi,  86). 
But  if  there  were  no  happiness,  sensitive  or  moral,  consequent 
upon  right  action,  could  the  instinct  maintain  its  authority  ? 
In  that  case  the  moral  instinct  would  have  no  authority  to 
maintain,  for  it  would  affirm  no  obligation.     For  as  we  have 

-  seen,  the  office  of  conscience  is  to  determine  the  relative  rank 
of  motives.  But  if  actions  were  alike  in  result,  motives  could 
never  be  diiSerenced  into  lower  and  higher,  and  thus  the 
essential  condition  of  a  moral  judgment  would  be  wanting.  In 
this  case,  our  moral  judgment  would  not  be  false,  but  impos- 
sible. ^ 
We    believe,  then,   with  the  intuitionist  in  the  absolute 

-^  authority  of  conscience.  We  believe  with  the  otilitarian 
tJiat  the  end  of  all  action  should  be  to  secure  our  own  or  others' 
good,  but  what  particular  good  we  shall  seek,  or  how  we  shall 
seek  it,  cannot  be  determined  without  reference  to  our  moral 
affections  as  well  as  to  our  sensitive  nature.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  utilitarian's  testing  everything  by  its  relation  to  our  hap- 
piness, but  we  insist  that  he  shall  take  account  of  our  moral  as 
well  as  our  sensitive  desires.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  moral 
conquest  can  be  made  by  appeals  to  merely  sensitive  good.  It 
would  be  hard  to  entice  a  sot  from  the  pothouse  by  promising 
him  some  greater  gratification.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
engage  a  sensualist's  attention  by  telling  him  that  he  will  get 
more  pleasure  out  of  life  by  becoming  pure  and  clean.  It  was 
the  sharp  rousing  cry  of^  ^'  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand,"  which  sent  publicans  and  scribes,  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  out  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  confess  their  sin& 
Considerations  of  prudence  have  a  certain  value,  but  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  work  of  moral  reform.    The  changes  might 
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be  rang  forever  on  heaven  and  hell  with  but  little  effeet  The 
one  thought  of  having  fallen,  of  having  quenched  a  light  more 
glorious  than  the  sun,  is  worse  than  torture-hall&  The  hope 
of  rising  again,  of  recovering  the  bartered  birthright,  is  better 
than  eljsian  fields.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  thought 
that  men  bow  in  an  agony  of  repentance ;  and  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  this  hope  that  they  say,  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father,  and  say  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.  Where  consid- 
erations of  prudence  are  powerless,  conscience  can  make  the 
guilty  soul  quake  and  tremble. 

Conscience  as  a  fact  and  an  actual  force  in  human  nature  is 
not  denied  by  Mr.  Mill ;  he  admits  its  existence,  but  traces  its 
origin  to  experience.  Conscience,  according  to  him,  expresses 
no  aniversally  valid  principle  of  action,  no  constancy  of  moral 
obligation,  but  only  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  ourselves 
and  neighbors.  To  be  sure  it  now  seems  independent  of  such 
sources,  but  such  is  its  actual  origin.  A  denial  of  conscience 
would  be  less  disastrous,  for  this  would  be  false  on  its  face. 
Far  worae  is  it  to  load  it  with  opprobrium,  and  discredit  it  as  an 
impostor.  Mr.  Mill  himself  seems  conscious  of  this  at  times, 
for  he  says,  "  The  sanction  so  far  as  it  is  disinterested  is  always 
in  the  mind  itself  and  the  notion,  therefore,  of  the  transcend- 
ental moralists  must  be,  that  that  sanction  will  not  exist  in  the 
mind  unless  it  is  believed  to  have  its  root  out  of  the  mind,  and 
that  if  a  person  is  able  to  say  to  himself,  '  This  which  is 
restraining  me,  or  which  is  called  my  conscience,  is  only  a  feel- 
ing in  my  own  mind,'  he  may  possibly  draw  the  conclusion 
that  when  the  feeling  ceases  the  obligation  ceases,  and  that,  if 
he  find  the  feeling  inconvenient,  he  may  disregard  it  and 
endeavor  to  get  rid  of  it*'  (vol,  iii,  p.  840).  A  very  natural 
eonclufiion  and  a  very  just  one.  Why  indeed  foster  a  feeling 
which  is  only  a  feeling,  disclosing  no  principle  of  universal 
obligation  ?  Because  it  will  hurt  me  if  I  don't  7  I  can  very 
easily  quiet  it  by  letting  it  severely  alona  '*  But,"  he  con- 
tinues, "is  this  danger  confined  to  utilitarian  morals  alone? 
Does  the  belief  that  moral  obligation  has  its  seat  outside  of  the 
mind  make  the  feeling  too  strong  to  be  got  rid  of?"  The 
question  is  not  whether  it  can  be  got  rid  of,  but  whether  it 
ought  to  be  obeyed     If  I  understand  that  this  voice  within 
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mv  breast  is  an  echo  of  the  voice  of  God,  a  sign  of  his  august 
will,  then  I  may  indeed  neglect  it,  but  not  without  feeling  that 
it  is  not  only  mj  peril,  but  my  deep  disgrace  and  sin.    But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  ^'  its  binding  force  consists  only  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mass  of  feeling  which  must  be  broken  through  in 
order  to  do  what  violates  our  standard  of  right"  (vol.  iii,  p. 
889),  and  if  this  mass  of  feeling  "  is  derived  fix>m  sympathy, 
from  love,  and  still  more  from  fear,  from  all  the  forms  of  relig- 
ious feeling,  from  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and  of  our 
past  life,  from  self-esteem,  desire  of  the  esteem  of  others,  and 
occasionally  even  self-abasement "  (p.  889),  then,  I  say  plainly,  I 
will  obey  no  such  thing  as  that     To  make  a  merit  of  obeying 
it  argues, — one  knows  not  what  of  mental  confusion.    It  is 
onlv  a  well-dressed  superstition.     Examination  proves  it  to  be 
an  impostor  and   human  nature  is  made  not  one  whit  more 
i«spectable  by  obedience.     If  it  be  a  usurper,  it  shall  and  ought 
to  be  dethroned.     It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  one  sentiment 
should  assume  to  lord  it  over  all  the  rest  unless  it  can  show  a 
Divine  right  to  the  throne. 

Mr.  Mill,  with  other  utilitarians,  constantly  confuses  the  d 
priori  determination  of  principles  with  the  d  priori  determina- 
tion of  specific  action.  He  declares  that  "  the  contest  between 
the  morality  which  appeals  to  an  external  standard,  and  that 
which  grounds  itself  on  internal  conviction,  is  the  contest  of 
,  progressive  morality  against  stationary ;  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment against  the  deification  of  mere  opinion  and  habit"  (voL  iii, 
p.  154).  This,  as  we  have  sought  to  show,  is  true  of  the  d 
priori  determination  of  specific  codes,  and  if  by  conscience  Mr. 
Mill  means  the  mass  of  inherited  practices,  of  senseless  rites,  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  which  are  commonly  dignified  by  the  name 
of  conscience,  his  complaint  is  most  just  But  this  is  not  con- 
science. This  is  superstition,  which  from  some  original  relation 
to  a  worthy  or  sacred  impulse  has  come  by  the  force  of  associa- 
tion to  have  all  the  sacredness  of  the  impulse  itself.  The  fact 
is,  that  few  intuitionists  know  what  the  true  office  of  conscience 
is,  and  utilitarians  do  not  take  the  pains  to  find  out  It  does 
not  determine  action,  but  the  principles  and  direction  of  action. 
Now  while  we  are  ready  to  resign  the  conventional  conscience 
to  be  hooted  at  and  insulted  until  it  learns  more  wisdom,  how 
can  it  be  said  that  an  d  priori  determination  of  principles  is 
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inimical  to  adyance?  The  prinoiples  of  mathematics  are 
statioDary,  bat  tbej  do  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  science^ 
naj  it  is  their  fixedness  alone  which  makes  advance  possible. 
What  would  science  be  if  among  the  myriad  applications  of  its 
principles  the  principles  themselves  were  floating.  What  dam- 
age does  intellect  receive  from  fixed  laws  of  reasoning  ?  What 
hindrance  to  progress  in  an  appeal  to  the  common  reason? 
Why  then  should  an  appeal  to  the  common  conscience  be  stig- 
matized as  inimical  to  progress,  a  deification  of  opinion  and 
habit?  Plainly,  without  some  fixed  rule  of  action,  no  real 
advance  is  possible.  Progress  and  regress  are  alike  unthink- 
able where  there  is  no  fixed  point  To  make  moral  science 
possible  such  a  principle  must  be  given ;  and  if  the  voice  of 
universal  humanity  is  to  be  trusted,  such  a  principle  has  been 
given.  Not  a  common  and  consistent  code,  but  a  common  and 
consistent  conscience,  is  one  of  the  most  patent  facts  of  human 
history.  Bemember  that  by  a  moral  judgment  we  mean  a 
decision  upon  the  relative  worth  and  dignity  of  motives ;  and 
we  claim  that  in  such  judgments  all  men  agrea  We  do  not 
claim  that  conscience  is  always  equally  active,  nor  even  that  it 
is  always  active.  We  should  be  very  loth  to  entrust  ourselves 
to  the  protection  of  a  Feejee's  conscience,  and  if  we  had  no 
other  defence  than  his  sense  of  right  the  possibilities  would  not 
be  pleasant  to  contemplate.  In  a  state  of  savagism  there  is 
little  complexity  of  motive,  and  moral  judgments  are  corre- 
spondingly simple  and  few.  It  is  not  until  there  is  some^ 
degree  of  political  and  social  knowledge  that  moral  questions. 
become  at  all  complex.  It  is  not  until  intelligence  has  opened 
up  the  various  departments  of  endeavor  and  showed  their  rela- 
tion to  well-being,  that  they  can  become  amenable  to  the  moral 
instinct  In  a  state  of  ignorance  conscience  may  be  intense  but 
never  broad.  Even  in  Christian  countries  there  are  whole  con- 
tinents of  life  which,  because  of  ignorance,  are  wholly  without 
the  realm  of  conscience.  But  in  all  truly  moral  judgments 
savage  and  sage  agree  as  far  as  they  go.  There  may  be  savage 
islands  where  only  the  lowest  motives  can  be  understood,  and 
where  moral  judgments  must  be  very  rudimentary,  but  as  far 
as  they  go  they  agree  with  those  of  poet  and  philosopher* 
Opposition  in  moral  judgments  has  never  been  shown,  nor  do- 
we  think  it  can  be.    No  one  ever  put  ingratitude  above  grati- 
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tude  or  hate  above  beneyoleace.  It  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  and  moral  culture  to  make  many  motives  possible ; 
but  the  motive  given,  the  judgment  is  identical  from  pole  to 
pole.  It  is  said  that  forgiveness,  which  ranks  so  high  as  a 
Christian  virtue,  has  been  held  in  contempt  by  savages.  That 
may  be ;  but  the  reason  was  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
mark  of  a  mean  and  cowardly  spirit  They  had  not  reached 
the  point  of  moral  culture  where  they  could  readily  conceive 
how  any  one  should  for^o  the  infliction  of  just  punishment 
when  it  lay  in  his  power.  But  convince  the  king  of  Ashantee, 
or  a  Comanche  chief,  that  it  springs  not  from  cowardice,  but 
from  a  strong,  godlike  love,  and  he  too  will  admit  its  uneartUy 
beauty.  Was  there  ever  a  nation  under  heaven  which  did  not 
hear  with  reverence  and  adoration  the  story  of  him  who  ^^  came, 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many  ?"  Nay,  verily,  but  as  the  "  old,  old  story  " 
is  told  around  the  earth  he  fulfills  his  ancient  promise  of  draw- 
ing all  men  unto  him.  Give  the  motive,  and  conscience  gives 
the  judgment,  which  is  valid  for  every  climate  and  every  aga 
As  the  child  or  the  savage  rise  to  the  more  complex  motives  of 
manhood  or  civilization  they  accord  with  the  whole  great  har- 
mony of  mankind.  Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  the  circumstances 
of  society,  nor  any  result  whatever,  will  serve  to  change  or 
modify  a  moral  judgment  Now  whence  this  agreement  under 
everv  difference  of  outward  condition  ?  What  can  we  conclude 
but  that  there  is  a  universal  moral  instinct  in  the  human  soul  ? 
Now  this  instinct,  universal  in  its  manifestations,  and  unani- 
mous in  its  decisions,  whence  comes  it?  Is  this  moral  law 
within  a  type  of  a  greater  law  without  ?  Is  it  the  sign  of  a 
Being  above  us,  and  a  Will  higher  than  our  own  7  Is  it  the 
echo  on  earth  of  the  law  of  heaven  ?  Do  we  through  it  gain 
glimpses  of  a  purity  purer  than  our  purest,  and  of  a  holiness 
far  transcending  ours  ?  If  so,  then  has  it  an  authority  which 
we  may  not  with  impunity  defy.  But  if  I  made  this  law,  I 
can  and  will  unmake  it  The  statute  book  is  mine  to  revise 
or  abolish,  as  I  choose.  If  it  is  only  a  product  of  human  cus- 
toms and  prejudices,  a  compend  of  opinions  and  self-interests 
wrought  by  some  kind  of  associational  chemistry  into  respect- 
able form,  then  it  has  no  ethical  authority,  obedience  has  no 
merit  and  deserves  no  approbation.     It  is  all  the  result  of  edu- 
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cation.  We  have  been  prejudiced  against  hate,  malice,  envy, 
and  ingratitade ;  that  is  alL  The  traitor  in  himself  is  as  good 
a  man  as  the  loyal  citizen.  Apart  from  all  prejudice,  Arnold 
is  as  noble  as  Washington,  and  Judas  as  good  as  Christ  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  vilest  sinner  is,  that  he  has  been 
imprudent  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  saint  is,  that  he 
is  long-headed  and  shrewd.  These  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  utilitarian,  denying  that  conscience  reveals  immu- 
table and  universal  morality,  must  inevitably  come.  But  who 
can  accept  them  ?  Who  does  not  see  them  to  be  false  to  uni- 
yersal  experience?  Mr.  Mill  himself  does  not  accept  them. 
In  a  passage  criticizing  Mr.  ManseVs  doctrine  of  Religious 
Nescience,  he  says,  "  If  instead  of  the  '  glad  tidings '  that  there 
exists  a  Being  in  whom  all  the  excellencies  which  the  highest 
human  mind  can  conceive,  exists  in  a  degree  inconceivable  to 
us,  I  am  informed  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  a  Being  whose 
attributes  are  infinite,  but  what  they  are  we  cannot  learn,  nor 
what  are  the  principles  of  his  government,  except  that  the 
highest  human  morality  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving 
does  not  sanction  them ;  convince  me  of  it,  and  I  will  bear  my 
fate  as  best  I  may.  But  when  I  am  told  that  I  must  believe 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  call  this  Being  by  the  names  which 
express  the  highest  human  morality,  I  say  in  plain  terms  I 
will  not  Whatever  power  such  a  Being  may  have  over  me, 
there  is  one  thing  which  he  shall  not  do ;  he  shall  not  compel 
me  to  worship  him.  I  will  call  no  Being  good  who  is  not  what 
I  mean  when  I  apply  that  term  to  my  fellow  creatures ;  and  if 
such  a  Being  can  send  me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him,  to  hell 
I  will  go"  (Exam.  Sir  Wul  Hamilton,  vol.  i,  p.  104).  Good- 
ness in  God  must  be  the  same  as  goodness  in  man  I  So  strong 
is  Mr.  Mill's  belief  in  this  doctrine,  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  to 
hell  rather  than  deny  it  We  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Mill  could 
have  given  a  more  supreme  proof  of  intense  belief.  Yet  what 
is  this  but  an  admission  that  the  principles  of  morality  are 
objective  to  the  human  mind,  and  are  identical  throughout  the 
universe  ?  But  if  any  one  choose  in  spite  of  consequences  to 
look  upon  the  moral  instinct  as  a  contagion  of  others*  views, 
there  is  the  sufficient  answer  that  self-judgment  must  precede 
any  judgment  upon  another.  Self  knowledge  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  to  knowing  others.     Light  or  sound  are  mean- 
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ingless  to  one  who  has  never  seen  or  heard.  Pain  is  nothing 
to  one  who  has  never  suffered.  So  also  the  language  of  moral 
judgments  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  one  who  has  not 
learned  their  meaning  from  the  motions  of  his  own  soul.  We 
must  conclude  then  that  this  law  is  not  earth-made  but  heaven- 
bom.  Man's  chiefest  dignity  is  in  being  placed  under  this  law, 
and  his  greatest  glory  lies  in  obeying  it  All  below  man  are 
ruled  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  but  man  is  taken 
into  his  Maker's  counsels  and  asked  to  obey.  "  Henceforth  I 
call  you  not  servants  but  friends,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  lord  doeth." 

The  sum  of  our  argument  is  this :  Conscience  judges  actors  ; 
reason  judges  actions.  Conscience  selects  the  motive;  reason 
selects  the  act  which  will  best  express  that  motiva  Conscience 
gives  the  principle  of  action  ;  reason  applies  it  To  misapply 
the  law  is  error;  to  disobey  it  is  guilt  Reason  detects  the 
first ;  conscience  judges  the  second.  The  sense  of  error  is 
never  the  sense  of  guilt  The  former  arises  from  an  examina- 
tion of  consequences;  the  latter  from* comparing  purpose  and 
motive  with  the  ideal  law  of  action.  Both  schools  are  thus 
seen  to  be  necessary  to  a  complete  science  of  morals.  When 
the  intuitionist  attempts  to  construct  an  d  priori  code,  he  falls 
/  into  the  most  ludicrous  extravagances.  When  the  utilitarian 
denies  that  we  have  the  power  of  moral  insight,  he  reduces 
morality  to  the  lowest  selfishness,  and  does  violence  to  univer- 
sal experience.  Conscience  is  absolute  in  its  sphere;  but  its 
sphere  is  only  the  determination  of  the  true  orter  of  the  soul, 
or  tlie  relative  rank  of  motives.  The  end  of -all  action  is  not 
to  do  right,  but  to  do  good,  either  to  ourfeelves  or  others ;  but 
what  kind  of  good  we  shall  do  will  depend  more  upon  our 
moral  affections  than  upon  our  sensitive  natura  In  physics 
the  mind  must  constitute  its  metaphysical  data  and  the  laws  of 
formal  logic ;  perception  must  add  the  facts.  Without  these 
two  elements,  the  internal  and  external,  no  science  is  possible. 
Science  without  the  fact  is  void.  Science  without  the  law  is 
chaos.  So,  too,  in  moral  science,  there  must  be  the  moral  pos- 
tulates of  conscience,  the  fixed  principled^  of  action,  and  there 
must  be  reason,  foresight,  experience,  to  determine  their  appli- 
cation. Skill  and  prudence  come  with  the  years,  but  the  fixed 
order  of  the  soul  is  given  as  the  original  datum  of  action. 
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Bepublicaiion  of  the  Gospel  in  Bible  Lands,  History  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  American  Board  of  Oomjnitsioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions  to  the  Oriental  Churches.  By  RuFUS  Andersok,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board.  In  2  vols. 
Boston :  Congregational  Publishing  Society,  1872.  8vo, 
pp.  xxiv,  426,  582. 

The  union  of  soul  and  body  is  typical  of  the  conditions 
underlying  all  healthy  religious  life  and  all  successful  propa- 
gandism.  The  soul,  we  doubt  not,  has  the  capacity  of  sepa- 
rate existence,  but.  not  of  earthly  work  and  recognized  influ- 
ence, apart  fix)m  the  body.  In  like  manner,  piety,  though 
isolated,  may  be  genuine,  fervent,  growing ;  yet  without  Chris- 
tian institutions  it  has  muoh  les3  than  its  normal  luster  of  man- 
ifestation, scope  of  service  and  power  of  self-diflFusion.  *  Religious 
history  in  all  ages  verifies  this  statement  Even  the  incarnate 
Word  of  God,  while  in  this  world,  was  "  a  light  shining  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not,"  a  light  for 
which  there  was  no  candlestick  of  ordinances  and  organization; 
and  after  the  crucifixion  there  remained  no  center  or  bond  of 
union  for  the.  few  and  scattered  disciples,  who,  but  for  the 
reappearance  of  their  risen  Lord,  would  have  lapsed  speedily 
into  an  improved  Judaism,  and  would  have  left  no  traces  of 
their  better  ^ith  and  hope  in  the  succeeding  generation.  But 
after  his  resurrection,  the  eucharist  which  he  evidentlv  renewed 
at  Emmaus,  thenceforth  never  to  be  suspended,  the  establish- 
ment of  baptism  as  a  seal  of  discipleship,  the  union  of  the  band 
of  believers  as  they  awaited  the  ascension-promise,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  apostles  as  oflBcial  heads,  gave  to  tlie  new 
religion  a  body,  and  form,  an  earthly  habitat^  a  position  from 
which  aggressive  movements  could  be  made  on  surrounding 
unbelief  and  misbelief,  a  nursery  for  the  nascent  and  immature 
fiiith  of  fresh  proselytes.  From  that  time  onward  the  Church 
(which  before  had  existence  only  in  the  plan  and  foreknowledge 
of  its  Founder)  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  in  its  growth  soul  and 
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body  were  equally  cared  for.  The  apostles  seem  never  to  have 
sought  to  multiply  sporadic  coQversion&  Wherever  they  went 
they  gathered  churches,  ordained  elders,  and  made  provision 
for  the  stated  administration  of  Christian  instruction  and 
worship. 

But  Christianity  might  (so  far  as  the  ordinary  laws  of  causa- 
tion are  concerned)  have  lingered  long  in  obscurity  and  inani- 
tion while  its  body  grew,  had  not  God  provided  for  it  an 
already  adult  body.  The  soul  had  left  the  institutions  of  Juda- 
ism ;  but  its  body  remained  entire,  and  possessed  all  the  mem- 
bers essential  for  the  new  life  of  "the  Christian  community. 
The  organization  of  the  synagogue  hardly  needed  change  to 
be  adapted  to  the  Church ;  there  is  no  little  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  practised  among  the 
Jews  of  that  age ;  and  the  eucharist  was  but  the  paschal  sup- 
per with  its  spiritual  significance  developed.  Wherever  the 
apostles  went,  the  synagogue  had  preceded  ,them,  and  either 
offered  them  its  hospitality,  or  expelled  from  its  congregation 
members  enough  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  new  church,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  form  and  order  of  the  synagogue  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  church.  Here  we  may  trace  one  of  the  provi- 
dential preparations  of  the  world  for  the  advent  of  its  Redeemer, 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  synagogues  in  divers  and  distant  lands ;  for  without  them 
the  constructive  work  of  the  Christian  teachers  would  have 
been  too  slow  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  converts,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  flock  would  have  been  left  to  the  sole 
care  of  the  chief  Shepherd,  with  neither  under-shepherd  nor 
fold. 

The  modem  history  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  rich  in 
instruction  as  to  every  theory  and  mode  of  propagandism.  It 
has  shown  that  the  soul  cannot  be  developed  from  the  body, 
that  a  spiritual  faith  and  piety  cannot  grow  out  of  an  institu- 
tional religion,  nay,  that  institutions,  however  extensively 
received,  tend  of  themselves  to  die  out,  unless  they  represent 
belief  and  sentiment  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  both  hemispheres.  Never  have 
there  been  more  self-devoted  men  than  the  Jesuits  who  first 
planted  the  cross  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  Canada,  in  Paraguay. 
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They  were  backed,  too,  by  the  entire,  virtually  limitless 
resouroes  of  the  Church  in  men  and  treasure.  They  were  emi- 
nently wise  in  their  whole  policy,  both  in  their  conciliatory 
relations  with  all  descriptions  of  people,  and  in  securing  per- 
manent sites  and  spheres  of  operation  and  influence.  They 
made  millions  of  idolators  familiar  with  the  Christian  ritual, 
and  reckoned  their  adherents  at  least  by  tens  of  thousanda 
But  the  religion  which  they  taught  was  little  better  than  fetich- 
ism.  Salvation  was  to  be  ensured  by  a  compliance  with  cer* 
tain  consecrated  forms,  and  so  little  importance  was  attached 
to  a  Christian  life,  that  sometimes  in  China  whole  companies 
of  priests  employed  themselves  solely  in  behalf  of  children 
exposed  by  their  parents,  baptizing  them  to  exorcise  the  Divine 
wrath,  and  then  deliberately  leaving  them  to  perish,  that  the 
grace  of  baptism  might  not  be  forfeited  by  mortal  sin.  What 
traces  have  they  left?  In  the  great  Orient  there  remains 
scarce  a  vestige  of  their  toil  and  sacrifice.  On  the  western, 
continent  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  case  is  otherwise ;  for  the 
feeble  hold  which  Romanism  has  on  the  aborigines  of 
North  and  South  America  is  no  more  than  what  might  be 
expected  firom  the  influence  of  the  dominant  European  races, 
even  had  there  been  no  special  missionary  labors  for  their 
express  benefit 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  soul  has  no 
power  of  self-difiusion  apart  from  the  body.  The  missionary 
expeditions  of  the  Quakers,  from  first  to  last,  would  constitute 
one  of  the  most  edifying  curiosities  of  religious  history.  From 
time  to  time  earnest  Christian  men  and  women  of  this  amiable 
sect  have  been  moved  to  carry  the  gospel  message  to  strange 
races  and  savage  tribes.  Many  of  these  persons  have  main- 
tained on  cardinal  points  a  belief  conformed  to  dogmatic  ortho- 
doxy, have  been  of  an  eminently  fervent  and  loving  spirit,  and 
have  manifested  the  evangelic  graces  in  their  most  attractive 
simplicity  and  beauty.  But  we  know  not  that  they  have  ever 
made  a  convert  from  heathenisnL  They  certainly  have  never 
established  a  *' meeting"  outside  of  Christendom.  Even  Penn 
and  his  associates,  though  they  exerted  so  powerful  an  intener- 
ating  influence  upon  the  native  tribes  around  them,  and  cer- 
tainly wrought  among  them  a  superlatively  Christian  work. 
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made  few  or  no  disciples  among  the  objects  of  their  philan- 
thropic care.  What  they  lacked  was  the  visible  tokens  and 
vehicles  of  spiritual  grace.  In  abjuring  forms  and  ordinances, 
the  Quakers  have  not  only  failed  of  their  part  in  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  but  are  fast  lapsing  from  their  place  among  the 
existing  denominations  of  Christiana 

The  history  of  organized  Protestant  missionary  operations 
illustrates  the  same  principle.  The  first  steps,  even  where  wis- 
dom and  love  have  their  most  desirable  combination  in  the  mis- 
sionary, are  depressingly  slow  and  unpromising.  The  earliest 
converts  are  won  at  a  cost  and  toil  that  eould  be  justified  only 
by  the  infinite  worth  of  every  single  soul,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  utmost  difiiculty  and  by  unslumbering  vigilance  that  they 
can  be  restrained  from  apostacy, — nay,  in  some  instances,  the 
losses  at  the  outset  have  well  nigh  balanced  the  gaina  But 
when  these  initial  discouragements  have  been  surmounted,  and 
a  church  has  been  established,  with  its  fencing  and  hallowing 
ordinances — a  fold  with  its  walls  around  and  its  stores  of  health- 
ful sustenance  within — ^the  word  of  God  has  had  free  course, 
old  converts  have  been  strengthened,  new  converts  have  been 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  ways  of  Zion  have  been  thronged 
The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  order  of  things  have  been  of  a 
kind  to  prove  the  rula  Thus,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  work 
of  evangelization  was  so  rapid  as  to  seem  a  fresh  Pentecost, 
and  we  would  bate  not  one  jot  of  the  tribute  of  praise  to  Him 
without  whom  even  Paul  and  ApoUos  plant  and  water  in  vain. 
Yet,  even  here  we  may  discern  the  wonted  method  of  His 
grace.  The  missionary  band  was  sufficiently  numerous  in  that 
small  and  dense  population  to  be  in  itself  the  nucleus  of  a 
church,  while  the  abandonment  of  their  previous  idolatry  left 
the  people  without  any  religious  ties  or  interests  which  could 
blind  them  to  the  attractive  spectacle  of  that  nascent  church, 
or  deter  them  from  seeking  its  shelter  and  its  blessing. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  considerations,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  existing  Christian  organizations  from  which  the 
breath  of  life  has  been  exhaled,  furnish  a  most  hopeful  point 
of  support  for  missionary  enterprises.  Let  there  remain  the 
slated  gathering  for  worship  on  the  Lord^s  day,  though  the 
worship  be  but  the  droning  of  a  lituigy  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
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still  there  is  suspension  of  labor,  the  vague  sense  of  solemnity, 
the  gathering  of  immortal  souls  as  in  a  sacred  presence ;  and 
the  soil  thus  made  ready  for  the  Christian  sower,  though  not 
superlatively  fertile,  is  still  of  much  better  promise  than  the 
wayside  or  the  stony  ground  of  unmoUified  heathenism.  Let 
there  remain  the  outward  forms  of  baptism  and  of  the  eucharist, 
though  overlaid  and  travestied  by  an  extra-Christian  symbolism 
which  has  itself  become  unmeaning ;  still  the  pristine  signifi- 
cance can  be  infused  into  them,  so  that  they  shall  slough  off  in 
part  the  accretions  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  in  part 
retain  them  as  harmless  reminiscences  of  earlier  times.  Even 
though  there  be  rites  that  seem  utterly  incapable  of  being  con- 
verted to  a  Christian  use,  they  will  lose  their  prestige  with  the 
growth  of  an  intelligent  piety,  which  will  always  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  iconoclasm.  There  is  especial  encouragement 
for  hopeful  endeavor,  when  the  forms,  though  lifeless,  have  not 
hecome  idolatrous,  and  when  the  creed,  though  no  longer  un- 
derstood, has  not  been  corrupted 

Among  the  churches  which  might  be  specified  under  these 
conditions,  are  several  whose  geographical  situation  indicates 
them  as  posts  of  prime  importance  for  the  support  and  re- 
inforcement of  missions  beyond  the  pale  of  nominal  Chris- 
tianity. We  refer  especially  to  those  surrounded  by  Moham- 
medans*  and  more  or  less  under  Moslem  sway  as  to  their 
political  relations.  It  is  only  by  the  spectacle  of  a  higher 
Christian  life  that  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  can  be 
favorably  affected  toward  the  religion  of  the  cross.  In  many 
respects  their  religion  is  superior  in  its  working  power  and  in 
its  beneficent  influence  to  the  degenerate  types  of  Christianity 
which  surround  and  interpenetrate  it.  We  may,  indeed,  affirm 
that  they  know  more  of  the  Gospel  through  what  was  borrowed 
from  it  in  the  Alcoran  which  they  read,  than  is  known  by 
their  Christian  neighbors  from  their  Scriptures  which  they  do 
not  and  cannot  read.  The  reception  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  fact  of  a  positive  revelation  from  God,  their  loyal  mono- 
theism, and  their  fidelity  to  certain  fundamental  laws  of  the 
ethical  code,  cannot  but  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  recep- 
tion of  Christianity,  whenever  they  shall  behold  it  incarnated 
in  the  lives  of  its  professors. 
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In  one  important  particular,  the  Oriental  churcbes  present 
an  aspect  widely  different  from  the  Romish.  Conversions  are 
possible  in  the  former,  only  from  the  latter.  Romanism  is 
everywhere  living,  defensive,  aggressive.  It  has  among  its 
deigy  and  laity,  no  doubt,  not  a  few  who  have  penetrated  to 
the  very  heart  of  Christianity  in  a  vital  and  saving  faith.  But 
there  are  large  numbers  of  its  nominal  adherents,  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  religious  belief,  and  many,  though  a  smaller 
number,  who  are  turning  earnestly  toward  the  light,  and  crav- 
ing a  salvation  which  they  cannot  find  in  the  symbols  of  their 
Church.  Among  these  last  a  great  work  is  already  in  hopeful 
progress,  through  the  agency  of  Bible  Societies,  of  Protest- 
ant chaplains  and  missionaries,  and  of  local  associations  of 
Bible-readera  But  it  is  beyond  all  reasonable  hope  that  the 
organization,  ritual,  or  liturgy  of  the  Church  should  be  utilized 
for  the  service  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Not  so  with  the 
Oriental  churches.  In  their  comatose  state,  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  a  new  life  may  be  infused  into  their  oi^anisms, 
which  their  very  deadness  renders  passive  and  flexible. 

Such  were  some  of  the  grounds  of  encouragement  which  led 
the  American  Board  to  institute  its  missions  among  the  Oriental 
churchea  It  is  the  history  of  these  missions  that  is  given  us 
in  the  volumes  now  under  review.  They  are  fortunate  in  their 
historiographer.  Dr.  Anderson  was  in  great  part  their  fons  ei 
origo.  He  has  planned  their  movements,  given  instruction  to 
their  missionaries,  visited  their  sites,  extended  a  wise  and  lov- 
ing episcopate  over  their  entire  field,  and  kept  himself  inti- 
mately conversant  with  all  their  detaila  At  the  close  of  nearly 
half  a  century  of  such  service  as  no  other  living  man  has  ren- 
dered to  this  great  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy,  he  has  the 
rare  felicity  of  surviving  his  active  labors  with  unimpaired 
powers  of  mind,  and  we  should  say,  but  for  his  own  testimony, 
with  unabated  bodily  vigor,  to  give  in  lectures  to  theological 
students  and  to  the  churches,  and  in  successive  volumes  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  classics  in  their  department  of  literature,  the 
results  of  his  own  prolonged  and  varied  experience,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  labors  which  have  been  wrought  under  his 
direction  and  guidance.  In  such  a  life-evening  we  witness  not 
decline,  but  culmination.     He  has  resigned  his  position  but  to 
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assame  a  higher  place, — ^has  taken  liberty,  on  the  score  of  ad* 
vanced  years,  to  enter  on  a  larger  and  more  conspicuous  sphere 
of  servica 

The  volumes  before  us  comprise  the  history  of  half  a  century 
of  earnest,  wise,  and  strenuous  labor  by  men  and  women,  whose 
consecration  to  their  work  has  been  truly  apostolic  in  its  entire- 
ness  and  its  fervor.  Of  these,  many  have  been  disabled  in  the 
field,  and  have  retired  only  because  they  could  hold  their 
ground  no  longer.  Many  have  died  in  the  service,  literally 
martyrs,  sacrifices  to  climatic  exposures,  inhospitable  sojourns, 
perilous  and  exhausting  journeys,  and  wasting  toil,  leaving  such 
memories  as  are  the  imperishable  wealth  of  the  Church, — men 
whose  genius  and  learning  might  have  adorned  the  highest 
places  in  professional  or  university  life ;  women  of  the  rarest 
capacity  and  culture,  and  equal  sweetness  and  grace ;  children, 
too,  that  had  seemed  born  into  loving  ministries  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  had  their  own  pupils  in  knowledge  both  human 
and  divine,  at  an  age  when,  under  a  less  hardy  training,  they 
would  have  been  scarce  emancipated  from  the  nursery, — a 
gallery  of  photographs,  taken  in  the  light  that  comes  not  from 
sun  or  moon,  but  from  the  throne  of  God.  Nor  have  these 
early  victims  been  among  the  least  efficient  of  the  corps.  They 
have  left  luminous  furrows  where  the  plough  had  passed  under 
their  handa  The  power  and  beauty  of  the  gospel  have  been 
made  manifest  in  theirdying  as  well  as  in  their  living  testimony ; 
and  many  till  then  hard  hearts  have  been  softened  over  their 
graves,  and  through  human  sympathy  have  been  made  the  more 
fecile  subjects  for  the  Divine  mercy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Church  at  home  has  been  awakened  into  more  vigorous  life  by 
these  memories  and  voices  from  the  unseen  world.  Few  reli- 
gious biographies  have  been  so  fruitful  as  those  furnished  by 
the  missions  now  under  review  ;  and  next  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  direct  preaching  of  that  Word  there  is  no  means  of 
grace  so  potent,  so  diffusive,  so  penetrating,  so  universal  in  its 
adaptation,  as  the  life-record  of  those  have  made  it  Christ  to 
live  and  have  found  it  gain  to  die. 

The  work  thus  far  done  has  been,  in  great  part,  preliminary, 
—the  opening  of  doors  that  had  been  closed  for  ages,  and  which 
are  now  effectually  opened.     There  is  in  every  new  missionary 
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enterprise  a  large  amount  of  this  work  to  be  performed.  The 
country  must  be  explored,  and  its  receptivity  gauged.  Lan- 
guages are  not  only  to  be  learned,  but  often  to  be  furnished 
with  written  signs,  or  with  signs  that  can  be  easily  printed. 
Stations  are  to  be  selected,  and  the  importance  of  a  right  selec- 
tion corresponds  to  that  of  the  choice  of  a  fit  base  of  operations 
for  an  invading  army.  Many  things  must  be  done  tentatively, 
and  often  the  only  way  of  determining  questions  of  place,  plan, 
or  method  is  by  successive  experiments  and  the  careful  watch- 
ing of  their  results.  If,  then,  the  narrative  before  us  had 
barely  shown  the  present  missionaries  to  be  masters  of  their 
position,  and  prepared  for  aggressive  movements  on  every  hand 
against  surrounding  misbelief,  the  preceding  fifty  years  would 
have  been  well  spent,  even  had  the  list  of  churches  and  con- 
yerts  been  short  and  meagre.  But  it  will  be  seen,  on  examina- 
tion, that  while  preparations  for  the  permanent  Christian  occu- 
pation of  the  soil  have  been  wisely  made,  and  many  things 
have  been  done  with  reference  only  to  a  remote  or  contingent 
■future,  harvest  has  been  coincident  with  seed-time,  and  positive 
results  of  immediate  benefit  have  from  the  very  first  been 
neither  few  nor  small. 

Of  all  the  fields  of  labor  brought  before  us  in  this  history, 
that  which  was  antecedently  the  most  attractive  proved  the 
least  fruitful.  The  land  that  bears  the  footprints  of  the 
Saviour's  earthly  sojourn  seemed  entitled  to  precedence  in  the 
counsels  of  the  American  Board  ;  but  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  eflfort,  interrupted  only  by  the  condition  of  the  country, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  suspend  operations  till  a  more  propitious 
season.  The  associations  that  cluster  around  Jerusalem  might 
well  feed  the  earnest  desire  to  win  back  the  chosen  city  for  the 
Lord ;  but  to  the  spiritual  husbandman  it  is  little  more  than  a 
barren  sand-heap.  The  residents  are  of  very  numerous  nation- 
alities, with  no  bond  or  principle  of  cohesion  or  community, 
and  with  no  one  element  so  paramount  aud  permanent  in  rela- 
tive position  and  influence  as  to  offer  a  point  of  support,  a  center 
and  source  of  influence,  or  a  reasonable  prospect  of  any  lasting 
impression  for  good.  The  population  is  a  mixture  of  all  races 
and  religions,  full  of  mutual  hostility  and  rancor,  and  restrained 
fiom  perpetual  and  internecine  feuds  only  by  force  and  fear. 
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As  for  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  visit  Jerusalem  during  the 
Holy  Week,  the  very  superstition  which  brings  them  to  the 
sepulchre  precludes  the  entrance  of  a  more  rational  faith,  and 
the  more  intense  the  feeling  of  blind  devotion  that  inspires 
them,  the  more  obstinately  are  their  eyes  closed  against  the 
light  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  thus  finds  least  entrance  in 
the  very  r^on  of  its  dawn  and  its  rising.  '^  A  possession  of  a 
burial-place,"  near  the  so-called  tomb  of  David,  remains  to  the 
American  Board  as  the  memorial  of  its  mission,  and  as  a  last 
home  for  the  mortal  remains  of  such  Protestant  Christians  of 
any  sect  as  may  close  their  days  in  the  city. 

The  Greek  Church  presents  peculiar  obstacles  to  the  entrance 
of  religious  light.    Its  creed,  indeed,  might  be  received  as      r 
orthodox,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  fh)m  the  Nicene,  as  used  in  /^'^ /^  ^J 
the  Western  churches,  only  in  the  omission   of  the  JUioque 
clause,  which  it  is  contended  was  wanting  in  the  original  draft. 
But  its  picture-worship,  its  doctrine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,   and   its  thoroughly   materialistic  conceptions  of 
Christianity,  must  needs  render  spiritual  faith  the  rarest  of  gifts 
among  its   enlightened  members,  and  a  thing  unknown  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  its  ignorant  adherenta     Yet  among  por* 
tions  of  the  clerical  body  there  is  sufficient  culture  to  reason  on 
matters  of  faith,  while  they  lack  a  common  standard  of  appeal 
and  judgment  with  Protestants,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  patris- 
tical  authority  as  infallible  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  thus  virtually  as  paramount  to  that  of  the  apostles  and 
the  evangelists.     It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  refute  their  notions  by  citations  from  the 
fathers;  for  the  missionaries  in  so  doing  handle  a  two-edged 
sword    There  are  undoubtedly  in  the  writings  of  all  the  Oreek 
and  the  Latin  fathers  numerous  recognitions  of  spiritual  godli- 
ness and   practical  religion;   for  they  were,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  eminently  holy  men,  and  could  not  but  write  from 
the  abundance  of  the  heart     Yet  even  they,  from  a  very  early 
period,  felt  the  material  barrenness  of  their  religion  as  compared 
with  the  gorgeous  and  imposing  rituals  which  it  was  to  super- 
sede, and  were  too  ready  to  invent  analogies  with  paganism  in 
the  simple  doctrine  and  ceremonial  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  give 
St  least  pagan  names,  associations,  and  surroundings,  to  th|d 
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accessories  of  Christian  worship.  Thus  from  Ignatius  down- 
ward the  communion  table  is  spoken  of  as  an  altar,  and  from 
this  designation  it  is  but  an  obvious  and  natural  inference  that 
the  eucharist  is  a  sacrifice.  Thus,  too,  the  ministry  is  treated 
by  most  of  the  fathers  as  a  literal  priesthood,  not  because  it 
held  that  place  in  their  belief,  but  because  it  was  so  hard  to 
make  those  out  of  the  Church  comprehend  the  idea  of  a  religion 
without  a  priesthood.  As  for  baptism,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  and  after  the  second  century  it  was  regarded  as  of  sure 
and  sovereign  efficacy  in  washing  away  all  taint  and  soil  of  pre 
vious  sin,  that  it  was  often  on  this  account  postponed  till  the 
near  approach  of  death,  and  that  in  deprecating  this  delay  the 
foremost  doctors  of  the  Church  did  not  repudiate  the  doctrine 
by  which  it  was  justified.  To  be  sure,  this  patristical  ritualism 
was  only  skin-deep ;  but  its  traces  are  indelible,  and  the  most 
edifying  citations  from  these  writings  cannot  obliterate  them. 
If  the  fathers  are  of  authority  in  matters  of  &ith,  why  not  in 
matters  of  ceremony  ?  Far  better  were  it  for  missionaries  to 
maintain  in  controversy  their  own  Protestant  ground  of  the 
Bible  as  sole  authority  in  faith  and  practice,  than  to  cite 
authorities  to  which  they  are  unwilling  themselves  to  submit, 
and  then  to  discriminate  between  such  deliverances  as  accord 
with,  and  such  as  dissent  from  their  own  opinion& 

In  this  point  alone  we  question  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  King, 
whose  able  and  valiant  services  claim  in  every  other  respect 
our  highest  reverence  and  admiration.  Having  previously 
visited  Greece,  and  labored  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Board,  in  1830  he  chose  for  his  future  residence  Athens,  then 
a  heap  of  ruins,  near  the  close  of  the  war  of  emancipation. 
The  next  year  he  opened  a  school  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  and 
shortly  afterward  commenced  preaching  in  the  modem  Greek. 
Other  missionaries  were  associated  with  him  for  the  first  few 
years,  and  they  found  large  scop^  for  prospective  usefulness  in 
the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  most  of  them  (including  a 
translation  of  Butler*s  Analogy)  prepared  by  them  and  printed 
under  their  direction.  But  the  hierarchy  interfered  in  every 
possible  way  with  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  people ;  while  King  Otho,  not  himself  unfriendly  to 
the  missionaries,  seems  to  have  left  the  religious  administration 
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chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates.  It  was,  therefore,  deter- 
mined in  1844  to  leave  Dr.  King  as  sole  representative  of  the 
Board  in  Greece,  and  to  employ  those  who  had  been  his 
coadjutors  in  other  fields. 

Dr.  King  remained  at  his  post  thence  onward,  with  but  brief 
and  necessary  intervals  of  absence,  for  twenty-five  years.  More 
than  half  of  this  time  was  consumed,  or  rather  utilized,  in  par- 
rying, resisting,  and  rebutting  the  assaults  of  Church  and  State 
united,  vindicating  the  freedom  of  teaching,  writing,  and  print- 
mg,  and  establishing  for  Protestant  Christianity  a  legalized  and 
permanent  foothold  on  Grecian  soil. 

Dr.  Anderson  not  inaptly  compares  him  with  Luther.  The 
comparison  holds  good  in  point  of  physical  courage,  mental 
intrepidity,  polemic  pertinacity,  and  a  strategic  adroitness  bom 
of  profound  experience  and  practical  wisdom,  yet  with  no  alloy 
of  cunning.  The  comparison  may  not  rest  here.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  in  coming  years,  when  the  Word  of  God  shall  be  no 
longer  "  bound"  in  any  portion  of  the  vast  domain  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  name  of  Jonas  King  will  be  identified  with  the 
dawning  of  freedom  in  Christ  for  the  entire  Orient  as  Luther's 
for  the  West  A  public  accusation  was  made  against  him  of 
impious  language  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary.  His  answer 
was  a  demurrer.  He  admitted  the  charge ;  but  attempted  to 
show  that  the  fathers  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the 
same  charge,  and  that  thus  his  repudiation  of  all  other  worship 
than  that  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  in  accordance  with  the 
canonical  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church.  His  "  Defense,"  a  vol- 
ume of  some  two  hundred  pages,  in  Greek,  embraced  a  history  of 
the  controversy  about  Mariolatry  from  the  earliest  timea  The 
"  Holy  Synod  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,"  after  a  lame  attempt 
to  answer  this  book,  thought  it  the  wiser  course  to  anathematize 
it  and  its  author,  forbidding  the  faithful  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties to  greet  him  in  the  street,  to  eat  or  drink  with  him,  or 
to  enter  his  dwelling.  A  short  time  afterward  the  officers  of 
justice  visited  his  house  and  seized  nearly  a  hundred  copies  of 
his  book ;  but  all  the  rest  of  an  edition  of  a  thousand  had  been 
circulated,  producing  in  many  minds  a  deep  impression  in  favor 
of  the  truth.  He  subsequently  underwent  several  trials,  was  re- 
peatedly arrested  and  exposed  to  extreme  annoyance,  and  was 
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finally  condemned  to  fifteen  days*  imprisonment,  to  be  followed 
by  banishment  from  Greece.     He  carried  his  case  up  by  appeal 
to  the  highest  tribunal,  aad  was  at  every  stage  of  procedure 
ably  defended  by  Greek  lawyers  of  high  reputation ;  but  the 
sentence  was  finally  confirmed  by  the  Areopagus.     Dr.  King 
now  protested  against  the  sentence  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Government,  to  which  he  appealed  for  support    Mr. 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  instructed  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  Minister  resident  at  Constantinople,  to  proceed  to  Athens 
with  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron,   and  to  take  charge  of   the  casa     Mr. 
Everett,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Webster,  on  Mr.  Marsh's  report, 
directed  him  to  communicate  to  the  government  of  Greece  the 
President's  opinion  that  **  Dr.  Eang  did  not  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  that  consequently  the  sentence  of  banishment  ought  to  be 
immediately  revoked."     Mr.  Everett,  in  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment, says,  in  detail,  that  "  it  is  quite  plain  that  Dr.  King  was 
not  tried  for  any  oflfence  clearly  defined  by  the  laws  of  Greece ; 
that  his  trial  was  in  many  respects  unfairly  and  illegally  con- 
ducted ;  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Greece  guarantee  a 
full  toleration  of  all  religious  opinions ;  and  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  Dr.  King  has  exceeded  the  just  limits  of  the  liberty  of 
speech  implied  in  such  toleration."     Such  undiplomatic  direct- 
ness of  representation  could  hardly  have  been  admissible  from 
one  to  another  of  nations  occupying  an  equal  position  among  the 
powers  of  the  civilized  world ;  but  while  it  is  the  language  of  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  it  is  no  more  than  a  merited  rebuke  to  a 
government  which  had  sacrificed  the  fundamental  principles  of 
its  own  constitution  to  the  demands  of  a  stupid  fanaticism. 

Either  the  remonstrance  or  the  naval  force  behind  it  had  the 
desired  effect  A  pardon  was  ofiered  to  Dr.  King ;  but  he 
declined  to  make  the  admission  of  crime  which  was  implied  in 
the  reception  of  a  pardon.  The  sentence  was  then  left  in 
abeyance,  until  one  of  Dr.  King's  counsel  became  Minister  of 
Justice,  when  it  was  formally  revoked.  Meanwhile  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  had  turned  in  favor  of  the  persecuted  mission- 
ary. His  preaching,  which  he  had  never  intermitted  except 
under  the  extremest  pressure,  attracted  larger  audiences.  His 
numerous  publications  were  extensively  circulated  and  eagerly 
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read.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Kew  Testament  in  the 
vernacular  were  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  on  his 
application,  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  Minister  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  InstructioD  accepted  from 
hiio,  for  the  national  schools,  a  thousand  copies  of  an  edition 
of  "Gbrysostom  on  Reading  the  Scriptures,''  and  issued  a  cir* 
cular  to  the  teachers  earnestly  recommending  that  their  pupils 
should  read  that  tract,  and  the  Scriptures  also.  A  class  in 
theology  was  formed,  with  a  view  of  educating  for  the  ministry 
several  young  men  who  gave  evidence  of  genuine  piety.  There 
was  of  course  a  coonter-currcDt  to  this  suddenly  rising  tide  of 
success  and  favor.  A  prosecution  was  again  instituted  against 
Dr.  King ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  too  vague  and  baseless  for 
its  grounds  to  be  made  intelligible,  either  to  the  court  or  to  the 
aocosed,  and  it  was  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  dismissed  by  the 
Jadgea  At  length  the  feeble,  capricious  government  of  Otho 
came  to  an  end.  Dr.  King's  foremost  persecutors  were  of  the 
losing  party  in  the  revolution  that  ensued.  A  Protestant 
prince  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  shortly  after  his 
accession,  the  venerable  missionary  was  invited  to  the  paL'ice, 
to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  royal  family.  His 
health  having  been  seriously  impaired,  he,  after  many  years' 
absence,  revisited  his  native  country,  and  returned  to  Athens 
to  find  that  several  of  his  native  pupils  had  become  active 
laborers  in  the  ripening  harvest-field,  and  to  feel  assured  that 
the  cause  of  vital  Christianity  in  Greece  was  no  longer  con* 
tingent  on  his  own  life  and  health,  but  had  obtained  a  perma- 
nent influence,  not  only  over  the  minds  of  the  few  converts,  but 
over  the  entire  community.  Religious  liberty  had  been  fully 
secured ;  the  Scriptures  and  literature  more  or  less  auxiliary  to 
them,  had  obtained  too  extensive  a  circulation  to  render  a 
relapse  into  the  former  ignorance  possible ;  and  many  of  the 
strongest  opponents  to  evangelical  teaching  had  become  its 
friends  and  advocatea  It  was  from  this  state  of  things  that 
he  was  called  to  his  reward,  in  1869,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  service  as  a  mis^ 
sionary.  Hardly  any  man  since  the  apostolic  times  has  been 
^'m  labors  more  abundant"  than  he,  and  while  his  physical 
hardships  were  fewer  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  missionaries  in 
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general,  there  were  times  when  his  life  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  was  saved,  under  Providence,  solely  by  his  firmness 
and  intrepidity ;  while  of  "  perils  among  felse  brethren,"  none 
could  have  encountered  more  than  he,  or  have  met  them  with 
more  of  that  heavenly  wisdom  which  is  **  first  pure,  then,"  and 
only  on  that  condition,  "  peaceabla" 

In  other  parts  of  the  vast  region  over  which  the  Greek  Church 
has  sole  or  divided  sway,  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  have 
accomplished  much  by  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  of 
religious  books  and  tracts,  and  have  found  many  individual 
minds  open  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  In  the  heart  of 
Turkey  there  was  organized,  in  1867,  a  church  composed 
entirely  of  Greeks  and  seceding  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
with  a  Greek — a  native  of  the  place — ^for  their  minister. 

The  Nestorians  have  been  among  the  most  interesting  and 
hopeful  subjects  of  missionary  labor  in  the  East  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  their  founder  held  opinions  inconsistent  with 
the  orthodox  standards  of  the  present  day,  and  he  was  prob- 
ably pronounced  heretical  and  excommunicated  by  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  rather  from  jealousy  of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  of 
which  he  was  bishop,  than  on  account  of  his  doctrine  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  which  seems  to  have  been  formulated  with 
the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  the  Apollinarist  heresy 
which  denied  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  in  Jesus  Christ 
These  people  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  body  now, — a  part 
of  them  having  been  reconciled  with  the  Bomish  Church. 
Those  who  remain  independent  of  Rome — ^about  seventy  thou- 
sand in  number — nominally  receive  the  Scriptures  as  sole  au- 
thority in  matters  of  religious  belief  and  practice ;  but  the 
missionaries  found  them  almost  destitute  of  the  Bible,  except 
a  few  copies  of  the  ancient  Syriac,  which  they  were  generally 
unable  to  read,  and  some  copies  of  the  gospels  in  their  own 
character,  which  had  very  recently  been  provided  for  them  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Psalms,  however, 
were  largely  used  in  their  worship,  and  were  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  the  people.  There  were  among  them  some  ecclesias- 
.tics  of  singular  ingenuousness  and  purity  of  character,  and 
a  few  who  seemed  men  of  intelligent  and  consistent  piety  ; 
while  the  entire  body  was  characterized  by  ignorance  rather 
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than  invincible  error.  Like  all  unenlightened  people,  they 
attached  a  paramount  value  to  ritual  observances,  and  of  course 
believed  in  the  talismanic  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  though 
they  seemed  not  certain  what  they  were  or  how  many,  some 
of  them  attaching  a  sacramental  virtue  to  the  burial  service, 
in  which  there  was  no  doubt  a  lingering  reminiscence  of  ances- 
tral Paganism.  The  Nestorians  are  poor,  and  inhabit  for  the 
most  part  mountainous  regions  of  Persia,  very  difficult  of 
access,  whether  in  the  trackless  winter-snows,  or  through  the 
swollen  torrents  of  spring  and  summer,  and  liable  too,  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  to  malarious  diseases,  to  which  several  of  the 
ablest  men  and  women  of  the  mission  were  victims  at  early 
periods  of  their  career.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained  at  the 
outset  of  infusing  the  new  life  of  evangelical  religion  into  the 
established  forms  of  the  Church ;  but  on  repeated  experiment, 
this  was  found  impracticable.  Protestant  churches,  therefore, 
have  been  gathered  among  the  people  wherever  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  previous 
unintelligent  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and  the  absence  of 
settled  opinions — founded  on  the  show  of  reason — unfavorable 
to  the  truth,  rendered  these  people  much  more  facile  subjects 
for  Christian  teaching  than  if  they  had  been  pagans,  or  if  their 
errors  of  doctrine  had  possessed  a  more  intelligent  and  active 
form.  Their  minds  were  a  rasa  tabula^  on  which  it  was  more 
easy  to  inscribe  gospel  truth  than  if  there  had  been  a  distinct 
and  legible  writing  to  be  first  effaced. 

Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  became  zealous  and  efficient  agents 
in  the  mission.  Among  the  foremost  was  Mar  Yohanan,  who 
visited  the  United  States  and  was  warmly  received  in  Christian 
circles  friendly  to  the  work.  He  was  the  first  to  contract  mar- 
riage, in  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  celibacy  for  the 
clergy.  He  was  loyal  to  his  teachers,  so  long  as  they  confined 
their  endeavors  to  the  reformation  of  the  old  Church;  but 
when  they  were  constrained-  to  abandon  this  effort  as  utterly 
hopeless,  he  abandoned  them,  and  became  at  first  covertly, 
and  then  without  concealment,  their  enemy  and  opponent. 
Another  ecclesiastic.  Priest  John,  was  for  a  season  the  influen- 
tial coadjutor  of  the  missionaries ;  but  he  was  extravagant  in 
hia  habits,  and  fiiiling  of  the  pecuniary  subsidies  of  which  he 
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thus  fell  in  need,  he  went  to  England  to  collect  money,  and 
there  came  under  the  iDiluence  of  clergy  of  the  established 
Church,  who  alienated  him  permanently  &om  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  manifested  no  little  zeal. 

There  were,  however,  many  of  the  native  clergy  who  re 
mained  true  to  their  new  convictions,  and  whose  consistent 
piety  rendered  them  burning  and  shining  lights  in  surrounding 
darkness.  Among  these  we  can  specify  only  Mar  Elias,  who 
died  in  1868,  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age.  Thirty  years 
before,  the  missionaries  had  found  him  a  devout,  spiritual.  God- 
fearing man,  with  little  knowledge  of  other  books  than  the 
Bible,  but  intimately  conversant  with  the  Divine  Word,  and 
ordering  his  whole  life  by  its  inspiration.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  mission  families,  furthered  their  influence  in 
every  way  possible,  preached  the  gospel  by  the  wayside  and 
wherever  he  could  find  a  hearer,  traced  in  all  events  and 
objects  types  of  spiritual  things,  was  uncomplainingly  patient 
and  gentle,  yet  bold  in  his  resistance  of  wrong  and  evil,  and 
manifested  a  truly  Christlike  beauty  of  spirit  in  every  rela- 
tion and  under  all  circumstances.  He  was  a  devoted  pastor, 
making  on  foot,  even  in  extreme  old  age,  the  circuit  of  the 
villages  under  his  charge,  and  until  within  a  week  of  his  death 
he  always  walked  five  miles  to  attend  the  monthly  concert  of 
prayer.  When  asked  by  those  around  him  for  his  dying  charge, 
he  replied,  "See  that  you  hold  fiist  to  God's  Word." 

Among  the  missionaries  to  the  Nestorians,  who  have  rested 
from  their  labors,  are  names  that  will  never  fade  from  the 
memory  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  chief  place,  though  only 
as  primus  inter  pares^  is  to  be  assigned  to  Dr.  Grant  He  was 
a  skilful  physician  and  surgeon,  was  able  to  give  relief  in  cases 
which  had  previously  been  deemed  incurable,  restored  sight 
where  it  had  been  destroyed  by  cataract,  employed  the  healing 
art  with  the  most  lavish  generosity,  so  that  wherever  he  went 
the  diseased  and  sufiering  clung  to  his  steps,  while  those  who 
had  received  benefit  from  his  treatment  sought  to  kiss  his  very 
shoes ;  and  by  thus  winning  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of 
this  simple  people,  he  opened  a  ready  entrance  to  many  hearts 
for  the  message  of  salvation,  gained  access  to  needy  and  stricken 
souls,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Physician  wrought  the 
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"greater  works"  of  which  evea  His  stupendoas  miracles  were 
but  the  type.  Not  only  his  courage,  but  his  physical  strength 
mast  have  been  abnormal.  We  read  of  climatic  exposures  in 
both  extremes  which  must  have  been  &tal  but  to  an  iron  con- 
stitution. But  no  difficulties  or  perils  arrested  him  when  there 
was  a  work  of  humanity  to  be  performed.  His  favor  with  the 
people  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  intrusive  agents  of 
the  English  Church  as  especially  dangerous  to  their  influence, 
which  they  employed  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  prelacy  and 
high  churchmanship,  but  virtusdly  in  the  maintenance  of  super- 
stition and  formalism.  Dr.  Grant  thought  that  he  had  found 
in  the  Nestorians  the  remains  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  daring  a  short  visit  to  America  he  published  a  volume  in 
support  of  this  belief  The  grounds  on  which  it  rested  were 
not  such  as  would  satisfy  a  scientific  ethnologist ;  and  the  con- 
viction probably  took  birth  rather  in  his  sympathy  than  in  his 
reason,  so  natural  is  it  to  group  arouTid  the  objects  of  one's 
philanthropic  interest  whatever  associations  can  be  wrested 
from  the  past  to  give  prestige  to  the  present  Dr.  Grant's 
work  betrayed  ample  scholarship,  research,  and  dialectic  skill, 
and  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  out  an  elabo- 
rate counter-argument  from  Dr.  Edward  Bobinson.  Dr.  Grant's 
missionary  life  terminated  in  its  ninth  year.  He  was  attacked 
at  Mosul  with  an  epidemic  typhoid  fever,  and  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  nearly  three  weeks,  leaving  the  whole  community  in 
sorrow  for  his  departure. 

Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  a  man  of  equal  force  of  character  and  per- 
sistency in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  was  identified  from  the  first 
with  the  Nestorian  mission.  From  a  tutorship  in  Amherst 
College  he  was  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Board,  in  1888, 
and  with  a  brief  respite  remained  twenty-five  years  in  active 
duty.  To  him  the  Nestorians  were  indebted  for  the  first  reduc- 
tion of  the  modern  Syriac  to  writing,  and  for  a  translation  of 
the  entire  Scriptures,  together  with  commentaries  on  some 
portions  of  the  sacred  writings.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
labors  there  were  hardly  a  score  of  Nestorian  men  that  could 
read  intelligently,  and  but  one  woman  who  knew  how  to  read. 
There  were  no  printed  books  among  them,  and  such  manu- 
scripts of  parts  of  the  Bible  as  they  had  were  in  the  ancient 
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Sjriac,  and  nearly  unintelligible  to  them.  Before  he  left  the 
country  there  were  at  least  two  thousand  Bible  readers,  who 
uuderstood  what  they  read;  there  were  a  large  number  of 
pupils  educated  at  the  missionary  schools  who  were  diffusing 
Christian  civilization  and  culture  in  their  several  circles  of 
influence ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  graduates  of  these  semin- 
aries— themselves  the  conscious  subjects  of  saving  grace — were 
laboring  in  harmony  with  the  missionaries  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  virtue,  and  piety,  many  of  the  young  men  as  preachers 
and  schoolmasters,  many  of  the  young  women  as  their  wives 
and  assiduous  helpers,  at  the  same  time  presenting  attractive  ex- 
amples of  the  amenities  of  home-life  such  as  the  rude  natives 
had  not  imagined  before.  Mr.  Perkins  was,  throughout  the 
period  of  his  residence  in  Persia,  the  prime  leader  of  the  educa- 
tional movement,  which  of  course  underlies  all  plans  and  hopes 
of  permanent  good.  At  the  same  time  he  was  full  of  energy 
and  fervor  in  the  more  direct  labors  of  a  Christian  prophet  and 
apostle,  firm  even  to  sternness  in  his  rebuke  of  prevailing  vices 
and  inveterate  sins,  yet  filled  as  with  a  motherly  tenderness  for 
the  imperilled  souls  around  him,  and  shielding  with  the  most 
kindly  care  the  folds  reared  under  his  direction  for  the  religious 
nurture  of  the  young. 

Another  ol*  the  eminent  men  of  God  connected  with  this 
mission  was  Mr.  Stoddard,  a  member  of  the  family  which  has 
for  many  generations  had  its  name  and  praise  in  the  churches 
of  New  England.  He  was  endowed  with  genius  of  a  high  order, 
and  with  learning  which  would  have  given  him  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  scholars  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  impressed 
all  who  knew  him  with  the  singular  loveliness  of  his  counten- 
ance, mien  and  spirit, — ^an  angel-presence  on  the  earth.  "He 
goes  among  the  churches,"  said  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards, 
"burning  like  a  seraph.  So  heavenly  a  spirit  has  hardly  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country."  But  his  body  was  frail,  his  zeal 
and  self-denial  unsparing;  and  though  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  lived  longer  than  any  one  of  his  brethren,  a  Johannine 
spirit  is  oftener  than  not  lodged  in  a  tenement  too  feeble  for  the 
long  endurance  of  privation  and  hardship.  Mr.  Stoddaixl,  after 
a  season  of  peculiar  anxiety,  yielded  to  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  died  of  a  malarial  fever,  in  the  winter  of  1857. 
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Much  of  the  work  among  the  Nestorians  has  been  performed 
by  the  women  of  the  mission.  The  first  school  for  girls  was 
opened  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Grant,  who  assumed  the  difficult 
task  of  overcoming  the  hereditary  Oriental  prejudice  against 
female  education.  She  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar, 
and  learned  the  Turkish  and  the  Syriac  tongues  with  very 
great  case,  speaking  fluently  in  both,  and  writing  in  the  latter. 
She  was  her  husband's  assiduous  helper  in  his  professional 
labors,  having  '^  great  aptness  and  skill  in  the  sick  chamber." 
There  was  no  form  of  usefulness  for  which  she  did  not  seem 
fitted,  as  if  it  were  her  specialty,  and  the  influence  of  such  a 
model  Christian  woman  over  the  females  who  were  brought  into 
more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  her,  must  have  been  potent 
and  precious  beyond  all  estimate.  She  endeared  herself  greatly 
to  the  Nestorians,  and  when  she  died,  the  bishops  said  to  her 
husband,  "  We  will  bury  her  in  the  church,  where  none  but 
holy  men  are  buried." 

The  female  seminary  founded  at  Oroomiah  by  Mrs.  Orant  was 
subsequently,  for  fourteen  years,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Fidelia  Fiske,  who  had  been  both  pupil  and  teacher  in  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Her  school  became  virtually 
the  center  of  religious  influence  among  the  Nestorians ;  for  a 
signal  blessing  crowned  her  indefatigable  endeavors  for  the 
conversion  and  the  growth  in  personal  piety  of  those  under 
her  immediate  charge ;  and  as  they,  from  year  to  year,  went 
forth  to  their  native  homes  or  were  established  in  homes  of 
their  own,  her  spirit  was  reproduced  in  many.a  mountain  dwell- 
ing all  over  the  land,  and  is  still  working  in  the  bosom  of 
many  a  family  that,  under  God,  owes  to  her  all  that  makes  it 
blessed  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Hers  was  a  character  to  be 
studied  for  its  beautiful  balance  and  harmony, — the  strength 
and  enterprise  of  vigorous  manhood,  with  the  most  faultless 
feminine  delicacy,  high  mental  culture  and  infallible  practical 
discretion,  a  sympathetic  nature  finely  strung  and  tremulously 
sensitive  to  every  appeal,  yet  never  betrayed  into  weakness  or 
imprudence,  a  very  Martha's  capacity  for  all  material  interests, 
with  a  heart  like  Mary's  which  found  its  only  repose  under 
the  word-fall  of  the  Saviour's  lips. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  Nestorian  mission. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  gospel  light  is  so  thoroughly  rekindled 
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and  so  steadily  burning  in  that  ancient  candlestick,  that  there 
can  be  little  fear  of  its  being  quenched  again.  The  regenera- 
tion of  the  whole  people  must  indeed  be  slow, — ^yet  the  reno- 
vating power  is  no  longer  wholly  without  them,  but  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  race.  They  will  for  the  present, 
indeed,  need  the  guidance  and  watchfulness  of  men  and 
women  of  culture  superior  to  theirs;  but  there  seems  good 
reason  to  anticipate,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  existence 
among  them  of  a  self-sustaining  Christian  community.  In 
1870,  this  mission  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  under  whose  auspices  the 
same  general  course  of  operations  will  be  pursued. 

The  Armenians  have  been  among  the  most  fruitful  subjects 
of  missionary  labor  at  the  East.  They  occupy  a  position  of 
peculiar  importance.  Their  country  being  within  and  under 
the  Turkish  empire,  they  are  surrounded  by  and  intermingled 
with  Mohammedans,  and  must  be  to  large  numbers  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  false  prophet  the  sole  embodiment  of  Christianity 
open  to  their  observation  Then  too,  like  all  nations  under  a 
foreign  government  on  their  own  soil,  they  are  a  restless,  migra- 
tory people,  and  are  settled  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  capitals 
and  provincial  cities  of  the  East  Throughout  Turkey,  they 
are  almost  the  only  brokers  and  bankers,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  other  professions  demanding  intelligence  and  skill.  They 
are  a  quick-witted,  capable,  and  versatile  race,  but  deficient  in 
steadfaRtness  of  character  and  persistency  of  purpose.  As 
regards  their  type. of  church-life,  they  were  converted  and  bap- 
tized in  mass,  at  the  point  of  time  when  spiritual  Christianity 
and  encroaching  ritualism  stood  side  by  side ;  but  proselytes  of 
an  initiation  like  theirs  were  sure  to  get  a  maadmum  of  the 
latter  with  a  minimum  of  the  former.  The  Armenian  church 
remained  in  communion  with  the  Church  Catholic  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  that  during  a  period 
when  the  recession  from  primitive  purity  in  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship was  constant  and  rapid,  and  fresh  and  copious  importa- 
tions from  paganism  were  foisted  into  the  Christian  rituaL  They 
thus,  when  excommunicated  as  heretics,  on  grounds  which 
probably  neither  party  clearly  comprehended,  took  with  them 
almost  all  of  Bomanism  but  the  name.    They  are  not  destitute 
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of  literature,  and  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  their  land 
was  the  seat  of  high  intellectual  activity.  There  is  now  an 
Armenian  convent  on  the  Island  of  San  Lazaro,  in  the  Qulf 
of  Venice,  from  which  are  issued  Armenian  translations,  ably 
prepared  and  beautifully  printed,  of  the  standard  works  of 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  English  authors 

The  American  missionaries  very  early  obtained  a  strong 
influence  over  many  members  of  the  Armenian  Church ;  and 
it  was  soon  found  expedient  to  establish  separate  religious 
oiganizations  for  the  converts,  and  places  of  instruction  and 
worship  under  Protestant  control.  But  here  a  double  tyranny 
intervened.  The  Turkish  government  granted  a  limited  tolera- 
tion to  the  Armenian  Church,  and  had  confided  to  its  prelacy 
certain  prerogatives  and  powers  over  the  Armenian  population. 
Thus,  against  restrictive  or  vindictive  measures  set  on  foot  by 
the  native  clergy,  the  missionaries  could  appeal  only  to  the 
Turkish  ofBicials,  to  whom  all  Christians  seemed  alike  despicable. 
It  was  then  of  prime  importance  that  equal  privileges  should 
be  obtained  for  the  professors  of  different  Christian  creeds.  In 
bringing  about  this  result,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, Sir  Stratford  Canning,  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  in 
every  way  showed  himself  a  devoted  Mend  and  firm  advocate 
of  the  Protestant  cause  and  the  missionary  enterprise.  The 
Turkish  government,  proverbially  slow  always,  and  in  this 
case  retarded  by  religious  prejudice  and  bigotry,  issued  several 
successive  decrees  for  relieving  the  disabilities  of  Protestants, 
till  at  length,  by  an  imperial  rescript,  they  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Armenian  Church,  with  an  equality  as 
to  taxation,  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  at  their  own 
discretion,  to  buUd  houses  of  worship  and  instruction  in  ac- 
cordance with  previously  established  regulations  of  local  police, 
and  to  exercise,  through  their  own  church  officers,  certain  func- 
tions of  jurisdiction  and  government 

We  have  not  space  for  the  details  of  this  mission,  which  is 
full  of  exciting  incident,  arduous  service,  heroic  sacrifice,  and 
rich  developments  of  devotion,  zeal  and  love  among  its  con- 
verts. There  are  now  attached  to  the  mission  four  theological 
seminaries,  with  a  four  years'  course,  embracing  the  Turkish 
and  the  ancient  and  modem  Armenian  languages.  Physiology, 
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Algebra,  Logic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Bhetoric.  Mental  Philosophy,  Ethics,  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Church  History,  Dogmatic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Homi- 
letics,  and  the  Exegesis  of  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and 
the  whole  New  Testament,  with  the  addition  of  lectures  on 
Physical  Geography,  Geology,  History  and  Chronology, — a 
course  of  study  which,  supplemented  by  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
would  be  an  amply  sufficient  novitiate  for  the  training  of  our 
own  clergy.  Into  these  seminaries  none  are  admitted  except 
such  as  in  point  of  piety,  reputation,  and  ability,  are  deemed 
promising  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  There  are,  besides, 
classes  in  theology  in  seven  of  the  principal  schoola  In  1871, 
the  number  of  theological  students  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  In  the  female  boarding-schools,  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  bible  readers,  and  women  who  should  be  fit 
wives  for  the  native  teachers  and  pastors,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pupils.  There  are  already  not  a  few 
self-sustaining  Protestant  churches.  In  the  district  of  Harpoot 
alone  there  are  five  thousand  recognized  Protestants,  and,  it  is 
said,  a  much  larger  number  who  are  Protestants  in  principle. 
The  discipline  of  the  native  churches  is  at  once  rigid  and  kindly, 
the  system  of  mutual  watch  and  ward  being  universally  prev- 
alent. The  standard  of  Christian  character  is  singularly  high, 
if  not  in  comparison  with  the  more  enlightened  portions  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  in  contrast  with  preceding  and  sur- 
rounding corruption  and  depravity.  Beligion  is  with  the  con- 
verts an  all-engrossing  interest, — the  theme  in  the  house,  the 
field,  the  work-shop.  The  press  has  been  active,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  millions  of  pages  have  been  issued  in  four  differ- 
ent languages.  When  we  consider  that  the  conflict  is  that  of 
life  with  death,  of  the  vital  power  of  godliness  with  an  eflete 
and  unmeaning  formalism,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  a  rapid 
culmination  of  the  light  that  has  risen  on  this  benighted 
region,  and  the  ultimate  renovation  of  this  ancient  Church,  or 
rather  its  establishment  for  the  first  time  on  the  foundation 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  on  Jesus  Christ  as  its  sole 
comer-stone. 

Though  a  seminary  of  higher  learning,  not  theological,  is 
beyond  the  proper  scope  of  a  missionary  board,  the  American 
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Board  rejoice  to  regard  Bobert  College,  in  Constantinople,  as  an 
incidental  and  an  inestimably  precious  outgrowth  from  the 
Armenian  mission.  As  eai'lv  as  1889,  we  find  Dr.  Hamlin 
activelj  engaged  in  this  mission.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war  there  were  in  Constantinople  many  Armenian  Protestants, 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  in  consequence  of 
their  evangelical  faith.  To  provide  work  and  sustenance  for 
men  whom  his  own  labors  for  their  souls  had  brought  into 
bodily  need.  Dr.  Hamlin  established  a  flour-mill  and  a  bakery, 
and  furnished  the  English  troops  with  better  bread  than  they 
could  obtain  anywhere  else.  A  boat  load  of  this  bread  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Bobert,  of  New  York,  then  sojourning  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  inquiries  which  he  instituted — no  doubt 
revealing  to  him  various  ways  in  which  Dr.  Hamlin  had  mani- 
fested masterly  skill  and  large  resource  in  sanitary  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  army — led  to  an  acquaintance, 
then  to  an  intimacy.  Mr.  Bobert  thus  became  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  Christian  work  in  Turkey,  in  which  his  new 
friend  had  borne  so  prominent  a  part;  and  in  conferences 
among  those  of  like  mind  in  New  York,  the  plan  of  a  more 
advanced  seminary  of  learning  was  suggested  and  matured. 
Mr.  Robert  subscribed  40,000  dollars  for  this  enterprise,  and  by 
subsequent  donations  has  increased  the  sum  to  176,000  dollars. 
His  name  was  given  to  the  institution  without  his  knowledge 
A  building  belonging  to  the  American  Board  was  occupied 
while  the  coUege  edifice  was  in  the  course  of  construction,  and 
in  1871,  the  new  hall,  large  enough  to  receive  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  was  publicly  opened.  Here  are  gathered 
Turkish,  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Slavic  youth,  with  their  differ- 
ent languages  and  their  wide  diversities  of  creed.  Seventeen 
nationalities  and  six  religions  are  represented.  The  English 
language  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  used 
in  the  entire  course.  There  is  no  fistvoritism  shown  on  religious 
grounds,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  proselytism ;  but  the  pupils 
attend  Christian  worship,  and  receive  Christian  instruction. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  other  institution  in  the  empire 
which  gives  so  thorough  an  -education,  or  which  can  place  its 
graduates  in  point  of  culture  on  the  same  footing  with  educated 
men  in  Western  Europe  and  America.     The  Turks,  especially, 
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are  ambitious  for  tbeir  childreD,  are  becoming  fully  aware  of 
tbe  need  and  tbe  benefit  of  education,  and  are,  many  of  them, 
willing  to  seek  this  blessing  at  the  hands  of  men  whoni  they 
despise  and  abhor.     We  can  but  thank  God  for  their  short- 
sightedness.    It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  graduates  of 
Eobert  College  will  regard  their  teachers,  no  longer  with  the 
hereditary  contempt,  but  with  reverence  and  affection.     For 
their  own  sakes  we  fervently  hope  that  the  conversions  among 
them  to  Christianity  may  not  be  few.     But  as  regards  ultimate 
results,  those  who  do  not  abjure  Mohammedanism  will  be  of 
greater  service;  for  they  will  play  the  part  of  pioneers  in 
clearing  away  the  barriers  of  Mussulman  prejudice  and  hatred, 
which  preclude  the  entrance  of  Christianity  among  the  massea 
When  the  most  cultivated  men  of  the  empire  shall  look  upon 
Christianity  and  its  professors  with  tolerance  and  kindness, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  bar  to  the  unlimited  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  free  preaching  of  the  Word  in  every 
city  and  village.      We  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hamlin,  the 
President  of  the  College,  bearing  date  January  6,  1873.     He 
writes :  **  I  came  home  in  the  spring,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  an  additional  building,  to  serve  as  study-hall,  chapel, 
etc.,  with  some  additional  recitation  rooms,  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  College  made  necessary.     The  government  most 
unreasonably  interdicted  the  building,  and  it  was  the  work  of 
a  few  months  to  get  the  interdict  removed.     I  then  commenced 
the  building,  and  have  nearly  finished  it     *    *    *     *    We 
have  two  hundred  and  twenty  students,  and  can  now  receive 
seventy  or  eighty  more.     There  is  always  an  influx  in  the 
spring,  and  we  shall  have  as  many  students  as  we  can  take. 
For  some  time  past,  we  have  been  deferring  all  new  applicants 
to  the  new  building.    »    «     ♦    *    We  are  in  the  center  of 
an  empire.     We  have  many  nationalities,  religions  and  lan- 
guages lying  around  us,  and  a  nobler  field  of  influence  for  such 
an  institution  can  hardly  be  imagined.     It  is  not  only  educat- 
ing youth,  but  is  exerting  a  wide  influence  throughout  the 
land."     It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  Dr.  Hamlin 
spent  the  winter  of  187 1-72  in  this  country,  in  the  endeavor 
to  excite  an  interest  in  behalf  of  his  college  among  the  liberal 
givers  to  philanthropic  causes.     His  material  success  was  but 
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partial,  on  account  of  the  many  objects  of  charity  then  before 
the  community,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  large  contri- 
bations  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Chicago  fire.  The  Boston  fire 
has  crippled  some  of  the  resources  on  which  he  was  encour- 
aged to  rely  when  an  appeal  should  again  be  made.  We 
believe  that  no  one  beoame  oooFeraaiit  with  his  {dana,  and 
especially  no  one  became  intimate  with  the  wisdom,  energy, 
and  devotedness  which  he  impersonates,  who  was  not  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise,  with 
its  promise  of  untold  wealth  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
influence,  and  with  its  momentous  bearing  upon  the  future 
of  the  Mussulman  empire.  If  these  page3  fidl  under  the  eyes 
of  any  who  would  perform  eminent  service  to  the  undivided 
and  inseparable  cause  of  learning  and  religion,  we  beg  them 
to  consider  whether  there  be  a  more  worthy  object  for  their 
benefactions  than  Robert  College. 

This  enterprise  has  aroused  the  emulation  of  the  Protestant 
Araienians  in  Central  Turkey.  The  inhabitants  of  Aintab 
have  pledged  themselves  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  60,000 
dollars  of  American  money,  which  is  more  than  twenty  dollars 
for  each  church  member,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  new 
collie  in  that  city.  It  is  considered  as  certain  that  the  plan 
will  be  carried  out ;  the  situation  is  eminently  favorable,  and 
the  Moslems  and  the  old  Armenians  of  the  city  are  strongly 
interested  in  the  means  of  superior  education  which  will  thus 
be  provided  for  their  whole  community. 

We  should  be  glad  to  follow  our  author  through  the  remain- 
ing Eastern  missions,  among  the  Jacobites,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  and  among  the 
Mohammedans,  who  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  all 
the  r^ons  covered  by  the  operations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Board.  The  results  are  eminently  satisfactory 
and  hopeful,  except  among  the  Jews,  who,  however,  have  been 
very  laigely  supplied  with  the  Old  Testament  in  forms  in 
which  they  can  read  it  intelligently,  and  who,  it  may  be  hoped, 
niay  at  least  in  some  instances  be  led  through  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  to  Him  of  whom  they  spake.  Among  the  Turks 
many  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  religious  books 
have  been  circulated,  and  not  a  few  genuine  conversions  to 
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Gfaristianitj  have  been  reported.  It  is  of  the  best  omen  for 
the  Christian  cause  that  not  only  the  death  penalty,  but  all 
legal  disabilities  and  forfeitures  for  the  abjuration  of  Moham- 
medanism have  been  repealed ;  and  though  there  will  in  that 
slow  people  be  still  individual  instances  of  persecution,  it  may 
be  even  unto  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ere  long  the 
last  vestige  of  systematized  intolerance  will  disappear .  The 
rapid  assimilation  of  the  Turks  to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  in  costume,  manners,  and  customs  is  a  hopeftil  sign. 
Every  reapproachment  of  this  sort  multiplies  points  of  contact 
and  avenues  of  influence  ;  and  while  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  that  civilization  and  Christianity  do  not  neces- 
sarily move  with  equal  step,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
higher  the  standard  of  civilization,  the  more  genial  is  the  soil 
for  the  seeds  of  the  Divine  Kingdom. 

We  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes  without  again  expressing 
our  obligation  and  the  obligation  of  our  whole  Christian  com- 
munity to  the  venerable  author,  our  thanks  to  God  that  he  has 
been  spared  for  a  work  which  must  gladden  the  hearts  of  all 
who  seek  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  our  fervent  prayer  that 
his  old  age  may  yield  us  yet  more  of  such  rich  fruit  for  the 
edification  of  the  churches  and  the  praise  of  their  Redeemer 
and  Head. 
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AracLK  IV.— THE  TREATY  OP  WASHINGTON  IN  1871. 

n. 

THE  GENEVA  ARBITRATION. 

The  claims  genericallj  known  as  the  "  Alabama  claims/' 
after  vain  attempts  to  have  them  settled,  were  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  retrace  the  course  of  negotiation  until  it  came  to  this  suc- 
cessful end.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States  untenable 
ground  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  Queen's  proclamation  at 
the  beginning  of  our  war.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  there 
was  a  feeling  that  municipal  law  was  the  measure  of  interna- 
tional duties,  and  a  seeming  willingness  that  this  country 
should  fall  to  pieces,  which  gaye  rise  here  to  indignation  and 
disgust  The  war  came  to  a  close  with  the  union  preserved ; 
cotton  was  exported;  intercourse  and  industry  returned  into 
their  old  channel&  Meanwhile  that  healthy  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  breadth  of  international  obligation,  which  such  men  of 
state  as  Cobden,  and  such  jurists  as  Phillimore,  had  professed, 
found  other  open  advocates.  Even  members  of  the  cabinet 
expressed  regret  at  the  escape  of  the  vessels  that  violated  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  It  was  felt  that  in  another  turn  of  things 
the  United  States  would  observe  their  neutrality  law  with  one 
eje  shut  Expeditions  on  the  land  must  follow  the  same  rule 
as  those  on  the  sea.  Who  could  tell  what  unneutral  want  of 
due  diligence,  what  boldness  in  relying  on  the  carelessness  of 
officials  in  the  United  States,  what  Fenian  raids,  what  chronic 
hostile  feeling,  the  conduct  of  England  might  provoke. 

Bxemplo  quodcunqne  malo  oomittituri  ipsi 
IMflplioet  aootori. 

One  evidence  of  a  wiser  state  of  feeling  in  Great  Britain  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Neutrality  Laws  Commission  in  1867, 
which  after  twenty-four  meetings  reported  in   1868.*     This 

^  This  report,  with  a  valuable  appendix  on  the  neutrality  laws  of  other  ooun- 
tries,  waa  published  at  the  time  by  itself,  and  was  afterward,  with  the  same  sup- 
plement, annexed  to  Vol.  iii.  of  the  BritiBh  case  before  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva. 
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body,  consisting  of  some  of  the  leading  publicists  of  the  king- 
dom, as  Phillimore,  Twiss,  and  Vernon  Harcourt  (Historicus), 
as  well  as  of  eminent  judges,  and  of  lawyers,  such  as  Roundell 
Palmer,  with  one  warm  friend  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Foster,  represented,  of  course,  various  shades  of  opinion,  and 
sought  for  light  from  various  persons  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  report  recommends,  among  other 
things,  that  any  person,  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  who 
shall  fit  out,  arm,  dispatch  or  cause  to  be  dispatched,  or  shall 
build  or  equip  any  ship  "  with  intent  or  knowledge  that  the 
same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
power  in  any  war  being  waged  "  against  any  belligerent  power 
not  at  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  or  shall  commence  or  attempt 
to  do,  or  shall  aid  in  doing,  any  of  these  acts,  every  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Exten- 
sive powers  also  are  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  other 
persons  beyond  the  seas  having  chief  authority,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest,  search,  and  detention  of  such  ships,  until 
they  can  be  condemned  or  released  by  process  of  law.  The 
owners  or  agents  can  apply  for  their  release,  and  the  nearest 
Court  of  Admiralty  is  to  act  upon  the  application,  with  the 
usual  Admiralty  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  But  from  this 
resolution  are  excepted  foreign  commissioned  ships,  and  also 
those  foreign  non-commissioned  ships,*  coming  into  the  coun- 
try under  stress  of  weather,  upon  which  "  no  fitting  out  or 
equipment  of  a  warlike  character  shall  have  taken  place  in  the 
country." 

Two  other  special  recommendations  made  by  the  commission 
deserve  notice.  One  is  that  prizes,  *'  not  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion as  commissioned  ships  of  war,"  when  captured  by  vessels 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  shall,  if  brought 
within  British  jurisdiction,  on  due  proof  in  the  Admiralty 
Court,  at  the  suit  of  the  original  owner  or  his  agent,  be  re- 
stored. This  is  not  to  hold,  however,  when  the  ship  is  brought 
into  the  realm  without  due  notice  of  the  unlawful  fitting  out 
of  the  capturing  vessel     The  other  is  that  no  vessel  of  a  bel- 

*  We  remark  in  another  place  on  this  exception,  as  it  appears  in  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  of  1870.    It  greatly  injures  th^^  law. 
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ligerent,  built,  equipped,  fitted  out,  armed,  or  despatched  con- 
traiy  to  the  act,  shall  in  the  time  of  war  be  admitted  into  any 
British  port 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  dissented  from  this  report,  as  it  re- 
spects the  building  of  vessels.  A  law,  constituting  this,  under 
the  conditions  supposed,  a  misdemeanor,  would,  he  thought,  be 
difficult  of  execution ;  would  impose  a  new  responsibility  by 
its  non-execution ;  would  be  odious  within  the  country,  and  if 
not  executed,  give  just  ground  of  complaint  to  foreigners ;  and 
would  put  the  trade  of  the  country  at  an  uncalled  for  dis- 
advantage. A  foreigner  is  unable  to  see  the  great  benefit  of 
building  ships  of  war  within  any  given  jurisdiction,  especially 
if  a  license  is  to  be  purchased  for  this  by  paying  fifteeu  and  a 
half  million  of  dollars.  And  if  a  ship  of  war  cannot  legally 
be  dispatched,  why  allow  it  to  be  built,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  temptation  to  commit  a  misdemeanor  before  the 
righteous  soul  of  a  shipbuilder  of  Birkenhead.* 

Other  persons  who  were  consulted  by  the  commission,  ex- 
pressed very  strict  notions  of  the  duties  of  neutrals.  Sir 
Bobert  Phillimore  would  be  expected  to  do  this,  in  regard  to 
munitions  of  war  obtained  by  a  belligerent  within  a  neutral 
territory,  since  in  his  commentaries  (iii,  §  280,  288)  he  had  a 
number  of  years  since  advanced  the  same  opinion.  He  says 
that  "  in  tbe  memoire  justificai^  [i.  e.,  the  memorial  written  by 
Gibbon,  the  historian],  it  will  be  seen  that  England  then 
considered  that  the  permission,  accorded  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  the  export  of  munitions  of  war  from  French 
ports  to  the  revolted  colonies,  was  one  justifying  cause  of  the 
war  which  England  had  declared  against  France.*'  And  al- 
though a  neutral  may  be  impartial  in  allowing  both  belligerents 
to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  mutual  destruction 
within  the  neutral  territory,  yet  the  theoretically  equal  per- . 
mission  to  both  belligerents  may  be  practically  illusory  and 
blae.  He  adds,  that  to  such  a  degree  ^'  may  the  advantage  of 
this  permission  preponderate  in  favor  of  one  belligerent  over 
the  other,*'    ..."  that  it  may  be  a  necessary  measure  of 


^  For  a  good  suggestion  made  bj  the  Bame  gentleman,  in  regard  to  ships  tak- 
ing oonnnissions  on  the  high  seas,  see  pp.  299-300,  infra. 
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defence  on  the  part  of  one  belligerent  to  make  war  upon  the 
country  which  supplies  his  adversary  with  the  means  of  pro- 
longing the  contest" 

Another  eminent  legal  gentleman,  Mr.  Bothery  of  Doctor's 
Conmions,  goes  still  farther  in  his  view  of  what  neutrals  owe 
to  their  position  of  neutrality.  He  raises  the  question,  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  prohibit  altogether  the  building 
of  ships  of  war  by  private  shipbuilders,  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  government.  He  would  have  not  only  the 
building  of  ships  made  illegal  without  such  sanction,  but  the 
export  also  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  belligerents,  '*  and  pos- 
sibly also,  and  within  certain  conditions,  the  precarious  and 
demoralizing  trade  of  blockade  running."  He  would  allow  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  a  friendly  State,  equally  with  the  govern- 
ment, to  initiate  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  proceedings  under 
the  neutrality  laws ;  and,  lest  this  should  be  objected  to  as  a 
great  power  given  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  State,  he  remarks 
that,  ^'  the  same  power  is  given  to  a  common  seaman  whose 
wages  exceed  fifty  pounds,  to  any  person  who  has  rendered 
service,  in  the  nature  of  salvage,  to  a  ship,  and  to  any  person 
wIk)  has  sustained  loss  or  injury  by  a  collision  with  a  ship.'^ 
Still  further,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  of  war  escaping  fix>m  a 
British  port,  whether  fuUy  equipped  for  war  or  not,  and 
thereupon  commencing  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  a 
friendly  State,  he  proposes,  if  she  should  receive  a  commission, 
to  r^ard  this  as  a  proof,  that  the  State  which  had  commis- 
sioned her  connived  at  her  violation  of  neutrality,  had  know- 
ingly violated  a  neutral  sovereign's  rights,  and  had  in  the 
transaction  made  Great  Britain  a  base  of  operations  against  its 
enemy.  There  would  then  be  a  perfect  right  to  demand  satis- 
faction for  the  outrage ;  to  demand  that  the  vessel  should  be 
Restored  to  British  jurisdiction ;  to  refuse  it  admission  into 
British  waters,  and  to  lay  hands  on  it,  it  it  voluntarily  came 
thither.  "  The  fact  of  the  violation  of  neutral  rights  by  its 
escape,  would  be  a  warrant  for  its  condemnation ;  the  ship 
would  have  been  ipso  facto  forfeited  to  the  neutral  State,  and 
would  remain  so  forfeited,  into  whosesoever  hands  it  passed.  To 
hold  that  its  character  would  be  purged  by  the  completion  of 
the  voyage  or  by  its  being  taken  into  the  service  of  the  bellig- 
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went,  is  founded  on  entire  misapprehension,"  he  thinks ; — "  it 
is  the  belligerent  who  has  committed  the  offence,  and  it  does 
not  rest  with  him  to  condone  it" 

This  opinion  favors  a  stricter  neutrality  than  most  persons, 
even  in  this  country,  would  be  willing  to  advocate,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  furnishing  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents ; 
but  if  it  is  not  in  that  point  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations, 
we  believe  that  the  law  of  nations  would  be  improved  by 
being  made  to  conform  to  the  opinion.* 

The  report  of  the  neutrality  commission  was  not  acted  upon 
in  Parliament  until  the  year  1870,  and  a  law  founded  on  it  was. 
passed,  August  9,  at  the  time  when  Prussian  armies  were  on 
their  victorious  march  into  Franca  It  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  law,  but  in  exempting  any  commissioned  ship,  of 
any  foreign  State  or  body  invested  with  belligerent  power, 
from  forfeiture  for  violating  its  provisions,  may  prove  a  source 
of  new  difficulties  hereafter. 

A  few  months  after  this  the  proposal  was  made  by  the  British 
government  to  that  of  the  United  States,  to  appoint  a  Joint 
High  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  questions  that 
had  arisen,  respecting  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  British 
America,  as  well  as  all  those  which  affected  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  toward  her  Majesty's  possessions  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  modified  this  proposition,  so  as 
to  include  the  claims  generically  known  as  the  Alabama  claims ; 
the  enlarged  plan  of  work  for  the  High  Commission  was  ac- 
cepted, and  out  of  this  grew  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

It  was  originally  hoped  that  the  two  powers  might  come  to 
some  understanding,  within  the  Commission  itself,  about  the 
claims  just  spoken  of,  without  resorting  to  further  measures ; 
but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  so  resort  was  had  to 
an  arbitration,  which  was  to  be  guided  in  its  judgments  by. 
three  important  rules  laying  down  the  duties  of  neutral  States, 
and  by  other  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent 
with  them.  The  offer  of  arbitration  came  from  the  British 
Commissioners,  the  three  rules  from  the  American. 

This  plan  of  arbitration  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  lovers 
of  peace,  and  many  seemed  to  feel  that  it  betokened  a  new  era 

*  Comp.  New  Englander^  for  July,  1869,  p.  619. 
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of  settling  national  disputes  without  war.  We  hope  that  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  so,  but  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  there 
is  no  novelty  in  such  a  proceeding  whatever.  It  is  an  old 
practice,  laid  aside  for  a  while,  but  now  again  returning  into 
use. '  It  is  probable  that  one  form  of  arbitration — a  standing 
court  to  decide  quarrels  between  the  members  of  a  league  or  a 
confederation — existed  in  many  of  the  political  unions  of  Greece ; 
and  Mommsen  is  of  opinion  that  the  Latin  league  "  provided  a 
federal  tribunal  of  arbitration  for  the  mutual  disputes  of  the 
cantons."  The  same  is  true  of  later  times.  The  Swiss  and 
Germans  have  had  provisions  ih  their  constitutions  for  a  per- 
petual court  to  secure  this  end.  The  "  aiutragal "  Court  of 
the  Germanic  confederation  had  for  its  duty  the  adjustment 
of  differences  between  the  members  of  the  diet;  and  the 
'*  Bundesgericht,"  projected  in  1884,  was  intended  to  compose 
disagreements  between  the  political  powers  within  each 
separate  German  State,  as  when  the  prince  and  legislature 
differed  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  or  to 
the  amount  of  cooperation  by  right  belonging  to  the  legislature, 
or  estates,  in  the  affairs  of  the  administration. 

Our  own  old  confederation  had  a  clumsy  way  of  determin- 
ing such  questions  by  appointing  '* commissioners  or  judges" 
in  each  particular  case.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, were  regarded  as  the  last  resort  on  appeal  from  the  States, 
but  there  was  no  force  to  compel  the  States  to  obey  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  Under  our  present  constitution  the  judicial 
power  of  the  National  Court  extends  to  all  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States. 

Such  standing  courts  have  been  proposed  for  the  adjustment 
of  international  difficulties.  St  Pierre  and  Bentham  had  this 
for  a  part  of  the  machinery  in  their  plans  for  keeping  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  latest  project  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Dudley  Field's  International  Code,  as  yet  published  but  in 
part  (§  684-§  588),  where  a  high  Court  of  Arbitration,  as  it  is 
called,  is  formed  for  the  occasion  after  a  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion has  failed  to  secure  an  amicable  settlement  The  court 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  parties  to  the  code  in  propos- 
ing, and  of  the  contestants  in  choosing,  a  certain  number  of 
arbitrators.     When  the  case  has  been  decided  by  this  tribunal, 
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force  is  to  be  employed  by  the  nations  who  are  parties  to  the 
contemplated  international  system.  Thus  a  general  war  might 
grow  out  of  attempts  to  reconcile  two  even  of  the  small  States 
of  the  system. 

Another  form  of  arbitration  was  that  of  referring  a  quarrel  to 
a  third  State,  or  to  a  person  of  acknowledged  wisdom  and  im- 
partiality, as  an  umpire.  This  was  sometimes  provided  for  in 
ancient  States  by  treaty.  Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  Sparta 
and  Argos  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (418  B.  C.,)  the  allied 
States  were  allowed  or  obliged  to  submit '  their  difficulties  to 
some  third  State,  satisfectory  to  the  two  at  varianca  This 
is  an  approach  to  the  form  of  purely  voluntary  arbitration, 
which  is  in  principle  the  same  whether  States  or  individuals 
were  concerned,  and  which  was  fully  elaborated  under  the 
Soman  law. 

It  was  implied  in  Roman  arbitration  of  this  voluntary  kind, 
— ^for  there  were  arbiters  of  another  description  appointed  by 
the  praetor, — that  the  parties,  having  chosen  one  or  more  arbi- 
trators, and  generally  an  odd  number,  made  a  joint  promise  (a 
compromissum)  to  submit  a  certain  particular  point  or  case  to 
his  or  their  decision,  and  to  abide  by  the  sentence;  that  a 
pecaniary  penalty  was  determined  on  by  the  parties,  to  be  paid 
in  case  of  breach  of  promise ;  that  the  arbitrators  having  form- 
ally undertaken  to  discharge  the  duty — an  act  which  was  called 
the  receptum  arfe^ru^— could  not  retire  from  it  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  they  were  not  bound  by  strict  law  unless  it 
was  so  expressed  in  the  engagement  of  the  parties,  but  might 
follow  the  rules  of  equity  or  of  common  sense ;  that  their 
sentence  was  final  and  without  appeal,  if  rendered  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  promise ;  and  that  the  party  refusing  to 
stand  by  the  sentence,  could  be  compelled  by  the  pr»tor  or 
magistrate  to  keep  his  word,  so  far  as  to  pay  the  penalty  agreed 
upon.  Extraordinary  circumstances,  however,  such  as  the 
arbitrators'  hostility  to  one  party  or  his  being  bribed  by  the 
other,  his  derangement,  etc.,  especially  his  having  given  a  deci- 
sion on  that  which  was  not  submitted  to  him,  could  be  a  valid 
excuse  for  non-compliance.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  transaction  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  but 
then,  if  the  parties  simply  consented  in  writing  to  the  award, 
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or  made  no  opposition  to  it  within  ten  days,  it  was  binding 
against  them ;  and  in  the  usage  of  modem  countries  under 
modified  Boman  law  a  conventional  penalty  is  not  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  a  claim  under  an  arbitrator's  sentence.* 

When  States  consent  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion, there  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  abide  by  the  sen- 
tence. It  has  been  said  that  an  umpire  in  international  arbitra- 
tions has  a  right  to  use  force  in  order  to  compel  a  refractoiy 
party  to  conform  to  the  sentence.  But  this  is  denied,  and 
even  if  it  were  so,  he  is  under  no  obligation,  jural  or  moral,  to 
resort  to  this  measure,  f  The  aggrieved  party  without  doubt 
might  consider  such  refusal  a  ground  for  war. 

Arbitration,  substantially  as  we  have  described  it,  was  much 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  never  been  entirely  abandoned* 
Still  there  is  truth  in  what  De  Martens  says, — that  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  rare ;  which  fact  he  attributes  to  '*  experi- 
ence of  the  inconveniencies  which  seem  to  be  almost  insepara- 
ble from  this  method "  of  settling  quarrels  (Prficis,  §  176). 
Kliiber,  who  also  speaks  of  the  great  neglect  of  arbitration 
in  modem  times,  remarks  that,  when  used,  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  settlement  of  less  important  controversieaj:  Dr.  Twiss 
says,  that  '*  the  law-school  of  Bologna  was  continually  called 
upon  to  furnish  arbiters  in  the  disputes  between  the  Italian 
republics,"  and  that  in  modem  times,  powerful  States  have  re- 
ferred cases,  in  which  the  commercial  interests  of  their  subjects 
were  concerned,  to  commercial  tribunals.  In  two  instances, 
not  long  since,  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  submitted  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  which  decided  in 
one  case  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  in  the  other  in 
favor  of  the  British.  §  Dr.  Bluntschli  (in  his  Modemes  Yolker- 
recht,  §489)  praises  a  proposal  made  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
country,  to  choose  arbitrators  from  among  publicists  and  jurists, 

*  See  especially  Dig.  iv,  8,  Be  reoeptis,  et  qui  arbitrium  reoeperunt  ut  senten- 
tiam  dicant,  a  very  fuU  title  and  Ood.  ii,  66,  de  reoeptis  arbitris.  Comp.  Vangerow's 
Pandekten  iii,  §  6*70,  ed.  6,  Puchta's  Pandekten,  §  286,  and  ZimmenDami  in  ▼.  Hol- 
zendorf  8  Bechtslex.  art  Schiedsrichter. 

f  Phillimore  iii,  p.  6.    Heflter  denies  that  it  is  so. 

I  Eluber^s  V51kerr.,  Morstadt^s  revision,  g  163.  Eltiber,  in  a  note  to  the  section 
dted,  mentions  a  number  of  examples  of  it,  and  gives  references  to  older  writers. 

g  Rights  and  duties  of  nations  in  war,  p.  9-12. 
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who  would  be  likely,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  their 
scientific  reputation,  to  avoid  all  misleading  influences,  while, 
if  sovereigns  are  pitched  upon  to  discharge  this  duty,  there  is 
a  probability  that  some  irresponsible  privy  councillor  will  be 
deputed  to  prepare  the  materials,  out  of  which  the  sovereign 
must  draw  his  conclusions.  In  the  late  decision  of  the  Em- 
peror WQliam,  the  very  best  men  seem  to  have  been  chosen  to 
be  his  counsellors.  Certainly  no  better  man  could  be  found 
than  Kiepert  the  geographer,  who  was  one  of  the  number ;  the 
others  being  a  jurist  of  eminence,  and  a  man  of  high  authority 
in  commercial  matters. 

Arbitration  carries  with  it  a  moral  force  far  beyond  that  of 
mediation  ;  it  implies  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the 
case ;  it  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  the  parties  who  have 
solemnly  engaged  to  respect  the  decision  ;  and  it  invokes  upon 
them,  if  they  prove  untrue  to  their  promise,  the  moral  disap- 
probation of  mankind.  It  cannot,  however,  be  resorted  to  in 
all  kinds  of  disputes.  Questions  of  boundaries,  of  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  that  can  be  estimated  in  money,  of  wrongs 
done  to  private  persons,  of  interpretation  of  treaties,  may 
be  easily  disposed  of  in  this  way,  but  in  internal  wars  it  is 
almost  inapplicable.  Neither  the  pride  of  the  State,  nor  the 
feeling  of  the  people  who  support  the  government,  nor  the 
passions  of  the  revolters,  nor  yet  the  dread  of  foreign  interven- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  will  ordinarily 
allow  efforts  to  conciliate  the  parties  in  such  wars  to  be  listened 
to  with  patience. 

In  international  arbitration  it  may  happen  not  unfrequently 
that  one  of  the  parties  will  refuse  to  obey  the  sentence,  on  the 
ground  that  the  arbitrator,  or  tribunal  of  arbitration,  has  given 
a  decision  on  questions  which  were  not  submitted.  A  signal 
instance  in  point  here  was  the  conduct  of  our  government,  in 
regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  on  the 
northwestern  boundary.  Already  in  1822  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  had  confined  his  award 
strictly  to  the  point  submitted  to  him,  which  was,  what  prop- 
erty and  in  what  places  the  treaty  intended  to  restore  to  the 
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United  States.  The  parties  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  the 
decision,  but  it  took  four  years  before  they  could  agree  between 
themselves  upon  the  value  of  the  slaves  carried  off  by  the  British 
forces,  who  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tion. The  king  of  the  Netherlands  had  a  darker  problem  to 
solve.  It  was  which  of  two  lines,  that  claimed  by  the  United 
States  or  that  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  represented  the  true 
boundary  between  their  respective  territories  from  the  source 
of  the  St  Croix  river  to  the  northwest  angle  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  so  westward  to  the  St  Lawrence.  We  respect  him 
for  being  befogged,  and  it  would  have  been  much  to  his  honor 
if  he  had  confessed  it ;  but  when  he  undertook  to  run  a  third 
line  of  his  own,  the  United  States  were  not  bound  to  abide  by 
his  judgment  And  so  the  difficulties  remained  undecided 
until  the  boundary  was  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington— the  Ashburton  and  Webster  treaty  of  1842. 

The  arbitration  at  Geneva  came  near  running  upon  a  sim- 
ilar rock  and  going  to  pieces.  It  appears  that  the  British  Com- 
missioners, who  were  parties  to  the  treaty,  represented  to  their 
government,  that  they  understood  that  the  consequential  dam- 
ages or  indirect  claims  were  not  to  be  put  forward  by  the  United 
States.  When,  however,  the  case  appeared,  they  were  put  for- 
ward ;  and  the  appalling  amount  of  possible  damages  greatly 
excited  the  British  public.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  publicly 
used  the  following  words :  "  We,  the  Commissioners,  were  dis- 
tinctly responsible  for  having  represented  to  the  government 
that  we  understood  a  promise  to  be  given  that  these  claims 
were  not  to  be  put  forward,  and  were  not  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration."  The  American  Commissioners,  one  and  all, 
denied  the  knowledge  of  any  such  understanding.*    A  little 

*  See  the  pamphlet  published  by  our  g07enuneDt»  eatitLed  "  The  American  Oom- 
missionera  and  the  Statement  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,"  Washington,  1872.  The 
Conmiissioners  in  general  content  themselves  with  denying  that  any  promises  not 
to  urge  the  indirect  claims  were  ever  made.  Mr.  Hoar  adds,  that  he  "  always 
thought  and  expected  that  those  daims,  though  incapable  from  their  nature  of 
computation  and  from  their  magnitude  incapable  of  oompensationt  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  urged  as  a  reason  why  a  gross  sum  should  be 
awarded,  which  should  be  an  ample  and  liberal  compensation  for  our  losses  bya^ 
tures  and  burnings,  without  going  into  petty  details."  This,  as  we  understand  it, 
means  that  when,  in  the  progress  of  negotiations,  the  Commissioners  on  the  two 
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before  tliis  was  known  in  England,  the  Marquis  of  Bipon  cor- 
rected what  his  fellow  Commissioner  had  asserted ;  ^'  the  claims 
were  mentioned,"  said  he,  *^  in  a  manner  which  in  substance  is 
described  in  that  protocol  on  your  lordships'  table ;''  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  authorized  a  friend  to  make  the  explanation 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  in  what  he  had  publicly  declared 
as  to  clainis  for  indirect  losses,  he  referred  to  the  statement 
volantarilj  aad  formally  made  by  the  American  Commissioners 
at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  of  the  8th  of  March,  which 
[he]  for  one  understood  to  amount  to  an  engagement,  that  the 
claims  in  question  should  not  be  put  forward  in  the  event  of  a 
treaty  being  agreed  upon." 

The  question  arises  whether  this  understanding  or  interpre- 
tation was  authorized  by  the  protocol  itself  and  to  this  we 
mast  answer  in  the  negative.  The  American  Commissioners 
did  not  mean  that  these  claims  would  be  waived  "  in  the  event 
of  a  treaty  being  agreed  upon,"  but  in  the  event  of  a  gross 
som  being  agreed  to  by  the  British  Commissioners,  so  that 
further  proceedings — ^before  arbitrators  for  instance — should  be 
rendered  unnecessary.  They  said  in  effect,  "We  have  two 
kinds  of  claims ;  give  us  a  gross  sum  off  hand  to  satisfy  one 
species  of  them,  and  we  will  consider  it  an  end  of  the  whole 
matter."  This,  surely,  does  not  mean  that  if  the  British  Com- 
missioners should  not  accede  to  their  proposition,  and  should 
carry  the  case  up  to  another  court,  they  would  still  continue 
the  same  offer. 

That  this  was  the  meaning  appears  fix)m  the  progress  of 
negotiations,  as  the  protocol  of  May  4,  from  which  alone  we 
leam  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  of  March  8,  describes 
it  Afier  dividing  the  claims  into  two  classes,  the  direct  and 
the  indirect,  and  remarking  that  the  pecuniary  amount  of  the 
direct  losses  could  be  easily  ascertained,  they  add,  "  that  in  the 
hope  of  an  amicaJble  settlement  no  estimate  was  made  of  the 
indirect  losses,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  right  of 
indemnification  on  their  account,  in  the  event  of  no  such  settle- 


had  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  arbitration,  it  was  expected  that  thia 
species  of  daima,  although  incomputable  and  incapable  of  compensation,  should 
be  urged  as  a  make-weight ;  and  it  freee  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  from  the  charge  that 
has  been  made  of  putting  the  indirect  daims  into  the  case  on  the  sole  responm- 
bOitj  of  the  State  Department 
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ment  being  mada"  The  qaestion  shifts  to  this — what  did  they 
mean  by  amticaife  settlement  f  The  words  oocur  elsewhere  in 
the  correspondence  between  the  governments  and  in  the  preface 
to  the  treaty,  where  they  denote  a  settlement,  not  by  force,  but 
in  the  way  of  friendly  agreement  In  the  protocol,  however, 
they  are  restricted  to  settlement  within  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
For  as  yet  nothing  appears  to  show  that  they  thought  of  arbitra- 
tration,  and  they  had  full  power  to  do  whatever  arbitrators 
could  do  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  agreement  They  there- 
fore propose  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum  in  satisfaction  of  all 
claims — meaning  of  course  as  yet  direct  claims — and  interest 
thereon.  The  others  denied  that  Great  Britain  had  failed  to 
dischaige  her  duty  in  regard  to  the  cruisers,  and  declared  that 
she  had  showed  her  readiness  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion. Now  for  the  first  time  they  make  the  ofier  of  arbitration, 
to  which  the  American  Commissioners  declined  to  give  their 
consent,  ^'  unless  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  arbi- 
trator in  the  consideration  of  the  facts  could  first  be  agreed 
upon."  This  was  accepted  at  length  by  the  other  party ;  the 
three  rules  were  adopted,  and  the  great  difiiculty  was  overcome. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  our  Commissioners  had  no 
thpught,  so  far  as  appears,  of  arbitration  at  first,  or  at  least 
intended  not  so  much  as  to  make  mention  of  it,  they  meant  by 
amicable  settlement  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  within  their 
own  body.  We  concede,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  ambigu- 
ous words  might  lead  the  British  Commissioners  astray,  and 
we  acquit  them  of  all  intention  to  misstate  the  case, — wonder- 
ing, however,  bow  they  let  such  a  great  point  lie  unexplained. 
The  protocol  then  left  it  free  to  make  demand  of  indemnifi- 
cation for  indirect  losses.  But  when  we  come  to  the  treaty,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  its  terms  are  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  these  losses  were  to  be  brought  into  account 
We  lay  no  stress  whatever  on  the  vague  words  in  the  first 
Article,  "  difficulties  growing  out  of,"  and  "  claims  growing  out 
of  acts  committed  by  "  certain  vessels,  for  the  very  question  is 
— cannot  claims  grow  remotely  as  well  as  directly  out  of  acts  ? 
But  the  Tenth  Article  seems  decisive.  If  Great  Britain  had 
been  found  to  have  failed  to  fulfill  any  duty  as  a  neutral,  and 
the  arbitrators  had  not  awarded  a  gross  sum,  a  board  of  asses- 
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son  was  to  be  appointed,  who  should  decide  what  amounts 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  ^'on  aocount  of  th^ 
liability  arising  from  snob  failure  [of  duties]  as  to  each  veesd, 
according  to  the  extent  of  sach  liability  as  decided  bj  ihi 
arbitnitor&'^  When  these  words  were  made  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
no  reasonable  man  who  assented  to  them  could  have  thoughl 
of  the  indirect  lossea  For  in  that  case  the  assessors  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  decide  what  effect  the  Alabama,  what 
ike  Florida,  etc,  had  had  upon  the  transfer  of  American  ships 
to  the  British  flag,  upon  enhanced  payments  of  insurance,  upoA 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  upon  the  increase  of  the  cosi 
of  the  war — ^a  problem  which  no  mortal  man  could  solve,  and 
of  which  no  sane  man  could  seek  a  solution. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  mention  of  indirect  claims  in  the  casfc 
seems  either  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  or  to  have  been 
kept  back  until  toward  the  end  of  the  preparations  for  th^ 
tribunal  at  G-eneva  In  the  confidential  memorandum  sub^ 
mitted  to  our  Commissioners  by  the  State  Department,  the 
claims  are  mentioned  (No.  YI,  on  page  186)  as  (1)  claims  d 
the  United  States  consisting  of  claims  for  outlay  in  the  pursuit 
of  rebel  cruisers,  and  also  of  increased  premium  and  enhanced 
freights  growing  out  of  the  risk  caused  by  the  operations  of 
rebel  cniisera  fitted  out  in  English  ports ;  and  (2)  as  claims  of 
individuals  who  had  lost  vessels  or  goods  owing  to  the  same 
cmisera  No  other  losses  are  mentioned.  Moreover,  when  the 
case  was  prepared,  the  five  first  chapters  were  sent  to  several 
persons  for  examination  and  remark ;  but,  as  we  learn  ftom  the 
report  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  before  the  tribunal  ait 
Cteneva,  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  the  sixth  chapter,  in  which  alone 
the  mention  of  the  indirect  claims  occurs,  *'  was  not  sent  out 
for  criticism,  as  the  others  had  been."  As  far  as  any  pledge 
(to  the  British  Commissioners)  was  concerned,  the  author  oif 
the  case  had  certainly  an  entire  right  to  bring  these  claims  for- 
ward; and  so  very  short  a  chapter  could  not  demand  criticism 
apart  ficom  its  subject ;  but  the  £act  that  no  criticism  was  called 
lor  on  so  important  a  subject,  seems  to  show  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  it  had  been  resolved  to  call  in  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
indirect  losses,  and  to  make  a  grand  attack  on  the  enemy's 
flank  as  well  as  front 
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The  British  goyemment  denied  that  in  the  case,  as  submitted 
by  them,  anything  but  direct  loeses  was  thought  of,  and  they 
were  ready  to  stay  further  proceedings,  unless  a  supplementary 
eonvention  with  the  United  States  could  explain  or  limit  the 
treaty  to  their  satisfaction.  As  early  as  April  16,  when  the 
British  counter  case  had  been  presented  to  each  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, the  British  agent  made  known  to  them  the  feelings  of  his 
goyemment  in  regard  to  the  claims  in  the  American  case.  Our 
goyemment,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  tribunal  at 
Oeneya  ought  to  decide  whether  claims  for  indirect  losses 
properly  came  before  them  for  consideration.  Both  were  right 
A  tribunal  must  determine  what  is  the  extent  of  its  powers. 
Great  Britain  had  the  same  right  to  withdraw  its  case  from  the 
tribunal  on  the  ground  that  the  opposing  party  brought  for- 
ward what  had  neyer  been  submitted,  as  our  goyemment  had 
to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
on  the  ground  that  he  went  aside  from  the  case  laid  before 
him.  Of  course,  in  such  disagreements  there  is  risk  of  exas- 
peration and  eyen  of  war.  But  it  was  better  that  the  British 
goyemment  should  take  their  measures  at  the  beginning,  than 
that  they  should  refuse  at  the  end,  after  long  sitting  and  argu- 
ments, to  comply  with  the  judgment 

In  these  circumstances  the  arbitrators  made  known  a  decision 
on  the  19th  of  June,  which  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go  for- 
ward to  the  end,  and  had  no  small  political  eflfect ;  it  may  haye 
sayed  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  from  dissolution  and,  possibly, 
Gkn.  Grant  from  being  defeated  at  the  election  of  last  Noy em- 
ber. The  opinion  of  the  arbitrators  is  thus  expressed,  in  refe^ 
ence  to  ^*  losses  under  the  seyeral  heads  of:  Ist,  the  losses  in  the 
transfer  of  the  American  commercial  marine  to  the  British 
flag ;  2d,  the  enhanced  payments  of  insurance,  and,  Sd,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  and  the  addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the 
eost  of  the  war  and  the  suppresion  of  the  rebellion :" — "  that 
these  claims  do  not  constitute,  upon  the  principles  of  the  intef- 
national  law  applicable  to  such  cases,  good  foundation  for  an 
award  of  compensation  or  computation  of  damages  between 
nations,  and  should,  upon  such  principles,  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal  in  making  its  award, 
eyen  if  there  were  no  disagreements  between  the  two  goyem- 
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ments  as  to  the  competeocj  of  the  tribanal  to  decide  thereon.'* 
The  arbitrators  were  unanimous  in  this  opinion,  but  give  no 
reasons  justifying  their  decision.  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  no 
mediate,  or  remote,  or  consequential  damages  can  be  considered 
and  taken  into  account,  when  one  nation  injures  another,  whether 
by  dolus  or  by  culpa  t  In  their  award  they  deny  that  prosper- 
tive  earnings,  as  depending  in  their  nature  upon  future  and  unfor 
seen  contingencies,  can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation. We  judge,  therefore,  that  every  loss,  which  is  not 
immediate,  and  directly  caused  by  a  given  faulty  act,  is  con- 
sidered by  them  as  calling  for  no  indemnification.  Whether 
this  doctrine  will  stand  seems  to  us  doubtful.  Take  the  pro- 
spective catch  of  a  whaling  vessel  for  an  instance.  In  each 
particular  case  it  is  uncertain,  but  surely  the  average  of  profit  of 
vessels  so  employed,  in  a  particular  season  and  part  of  the  sea, 
famishes  grounds  for  fair  estimates  of  losses.  The  arbitrators 
themselves  allow  interest,  but  what  is  this  except  the  mini- 
mum of  bare  average  profit  Nor  does  the  loss  in  such  a  case 
differ  from  the  lucrum  ceasd^ia  of  Boman  law,  which  was  of  old, 
and  is  still  in  the  applied  Roman  law  of  modern  times,  as  freely 
taken  into  account  as  is  the  damnum  emergens  or  positive  harm. 
As  for  the  three  descriptions  of  injuries  mentioned  in  the 
American  case,  they  are  to  be  excluded,  if  at  all,  for  special 
reasona  We  are  unable  to  discover  the  propriety  of  the  deci- 
sion,— ^if  the  arbitrators  intended  to  say  that  all  mediate  or 
indirect  claims  are  per  se  excluded,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  from  submissions  for  damagea  Is 
any  other  rule  applicable  in  international  cases  than  that  which 
governs  when  compensation  is  demanded  for  private  injuries  to 
property  7  We  much  desire  to  see  this  matter  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  general  justice,  of  Boman  law,  and  of 
mtemational  precedent,  for  if  we  are  to  have  tribunals  of  arbi- 
tration instead  of  "  wars  and  fightings  *'  in  the  future,  questions 
touching  the  kind  of  damages  will  continually  come  up.  We 
venture  to  lay  down  without  proof  or  illustration  the  following 
propositions  in  regard  to  the  injuries  for  which  indemnification 
may  be  demanded. 

1.   Injuries,   capable   of   being  estimated    in    money  and 
caused,  whether  mediately  or  immediately,  by  negligence  or 
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culpa,  do  not  furnisli  a  just  claim  for  oompensaticm  to  man  ot 
state,  unless  they  ooald  have  been  foreseen  bj  the  negligent 

ptrty. 

2b  If  the  n^ligenoe  is  one  of  many  causes,  so  that  its  sepa- 
fate  effect  cannot  be  oalcokited,  the  claim  for  reparation  is  in- 
tdmisBible. 

&  The  complication  of  causes  being  in  general  greater  in 
the  afiairs  of  nations  than  of  individuals,  it  is  more  unsafe  in 
that  case  to  impute  consequences  to  single  acts  of  n^ligence. 

4.  Where  the  evil  could  have  been  foreseen,  and  prevented, 
and  was  the  effect  of  the  cause  alleged  and  was  an  injury  to 
property,  a  claim  for  public  damages  is  admissible* 

BL  Pradier-Foder^  a  French  publidst  of  distinction,  annota- 
tor  of  Grotius  and  Yattel,  in  a  brochure  published  last  summer, 
takes  ground  in  regard  to  the  indirect  claims  of  the  United 
States,  which  is,  in  one  point,  like  that  of  our  government  prior 
to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  referred  to  above.  He  says 
that  "the  question  proposed  to  the  arbitrators  is  not  that  of 
deciding  whether  Bngland  ought  to  be  responsible  for  indirect 
damages, — ^whioh  would  be  contrary  to  reason,  equity  and  law, 
— ^but  whether  such  claims  brought  forward  [by  the  United 
States]  have  a  bearing  on  indirect  or  on  direct  damages."  Bvt 
as  the  United  States  through  their  agent,  and  through  the 
American  High  Commission,  expressly  called  certain  injories 
indirect,  could  the  tribunal  with  propriety  have  set  aside  the 
admission  of  the  complaining  party,  and  so  have  given  him  an 
advantage  which  he  did  not  even  claim  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Geneva 
arbitration  after  the  difficulty  that  arose  ftom  the  claims  for 
indirect  losses  was  removed.  We  propose  only  to  give  a  brief 
review  of  the  final  adjudication.    The  resalt  depended  mainly 


«  We  retertii«a»  who  tie  desSrons  of  looking  a*  thii  point  in  fteUghl  of  Bonn 
law  to  Vangerow,  Pandskten  iii,  §  6tl ;  Puchta,  Pandekten  §  326,  280,  261,  and  to 
the  former  jurist  on  the  Lex.  Aquilia,  XT.  S.  §  681.  The  ancient  authorities  are 
especially  the  Code  yil  47,  de  sententiis  quae  pro  eo  quod  interest  profenintur, 
and  on  the  Aquflian  tew;  Qalus  ir,  §  210-219 ;  Inst  iv,  S ;  Dig.  ix,  2  de  leg. 
Aqua ;  Ood.  iii,  36  de  leg.  AquiL  The  remarkable  law  of  JubObim  (U.  a  Ood. 
^  47)  shows  that  questions  of  damages  had  been  pushed  out  mto  inlolemble 
prolixities.  The  judges  are  warned  lest  the  damnum  "  in  clrcuitus  inextricsbilee 
redigatur,  ne  dum  in  inflniCum  oomputatio  redudturf  pro  sua  impossibilitato  cadat'* 
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apon  the  three  rules  oontaiiied  in  the  trebly  of  Washington — 
how  they  should  be  interpreted, —  and  upon  the  facts  of  the 
treatment  of  insurgent  cruisers  by  British  anthoritiea.  Other 
[mnciples  of  international  law,  of  course,  entered  into  the 
decision,  but  the  three  rules  were  all  important  As  for  other 
principles  the  arbitrators  were  unfettered.  They  had  a  right  to 
follow  Roman  law,  or  English  law,  or  their  own  views  of  equity^ 
or  any  other  rule  which  seemed  to  them  good. 

These  three  rules  we  submit  to  the  eyes  of  our  readers  for 
the  sake  of  greater  deamesa" 

'*  A  Doutral  goYemment  is  bonnd : 

Hnt,  to  Qte  due  diligenoe  to  prerent  tibe  fittiiig  oot^  amiiig,  or  eqtdpping,  withla 
iti  Imiadictiop,  of  any  Teasel  whidi,  it  has  reaaonable  gfoimd  t* >  believei  is  inteadsA 
t»  craise  or  to  cany  on  war  sgainst  a  Power  with  whicb  it  Is  at  peace  \  and 
also  to  use  like  diligenoe  to  preyent  the  departure  from  Its  jurisdiction  of  any 
feosel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  spe- 
cially adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  Jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  sgainst  the  other,  or  lor  the  puxpose  of  the 
renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  suppliee  or  arms  or  the  reoruitment  of  men. 

Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligenoe  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  per- 
sons within  its  Jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  vicdation  of  the  foregoing  obHgaitioBa 
aaddnlies.** 

These  rules  are  expressed  with  at  least  the  ordinary  clearness 
of  diplomatic  papers,  but  they  might  give  and  they  gave  ground 
for  debate  as  to  their  real  meaning.  And  there  is  no  doubt, 
if  another  similar  arbitration  should  have  to  treat  of  difficulties 
between  the  two  countries  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence,  that  the 
meaning  of  these  important  rules  would  be  again  debated. 
Some  duties  laid  down  in  the  rules  are  by  their  uature  indefinite. 
What,  in  the  first  place,  is  meant  by  due  diligence  f  Want  of 
due  diligence  is  included  in  the  Latin  word  ciUpcL  Bynkershock 
remarks,  "  quid  cuipoe  nomine  veniai  difficile  eat  definire^  proecipue 
ea  in  re  valet  Judida  arbitrium,^^*  "  According  to  Mr.  Austin 
(Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  8d  ed.,'  478-480),  dolus  denotes 
direct  intention ;  culpa^  negligence,  heedlessness,  rashness,  and 
indirect  and  sudden  intention."  The  different  degrees  of  culpa^ 
in  the  sense  of  carelessness  or  want  of  diligence,  may  be  meas- 
ured, as  is  done  in  Boman  law,  by  the  care  of  an  ordinary  man 

^  Qnaest  J.  PiivBt«  xw^  csp.  SS. 
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and  by  that  of  a  carefal  householder.  The  want  of  the  first 
kind  of  care  is  the  greater  degree  of  eufpa  or  negligence ;  the 
want  of  the  latter  kind  of  care  is  the  lower  degree  of  the  same 
quality.*  But  what  is  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  a  goveni- 
ment?  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  defines  it  as  the  amount  '^  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  well  regulated,  wise,  and 
conscientious  government,  according  to  its  institutions  and  its 
ordinary  mode  of  conducting  its  affairs,  "f  This  definition  is 
accommodated  to  the  definition  of  private  law  given  above,  bat 
it  labors  at  several  points  of  which  we  cannot  stop  to  speak. 
Without  venturing  on  a  definition,  we  may  say  (1)  that  defect  of 
law  or  failure  of  power  in  the  executive  removes  the  culpa  to  the 
State  itself ;  (2)  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  watch- 
fulness to  prevent  an  evil  ought  to  increase  with  the  perceived 
magnitude  of  the  evil ;  (8)  that  the  detection  of  plans  to  violate 
neutrality  ought  not  to  be  left  to  agents  of  belligerent  powers 
in  neutnd  territory ;  (4)  that  in  a  free  country  the  subordinate 
officials  ought  to  be  watched,  lest  their  biases  or  lawlessness 
should  aid  violations  of  neutrality ;  (5)  that  due  diligence  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  &cilities  of  using  neutral 
territory  forunlawfiil  purposes,  and  to  its  importance  as  a  sally- 
ing point  to  a  belligerent  in  a  given  casa 

We  are  willing  to  concede  that  the  official  routine  or  vis 
inertias  of  a  government  may  require  time  for  its  correction, 
and  that  defects  of  law  may  not  at  once  be  perceived.  We  are 
willing  also  to  admit  that  international  law  being  in  a  slate  of 
progress,  the  duties  of  neutrality  may  not  be  as  well  understood 
in  one  age  as  in  the  succeeding,  or  in  one  country  as  in  an- 
other ;  but  the  effect  of  this,  where  there  is  entire  impartiality, 
is  only  to  lower  the  degree  of  culpa.  But  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  touching  the  duties 
of  neutrals,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Great  Britain  was 
even  higher  in  her  demands  on  France  early  in  the  war  of  our 
revolution  than  we  have  been  on  her,  and  that  since  1776  neu- 
trality has  been  growing  more  strict.  Great  Britain  has  veered 
with  circumstances,  but  the  doctrine  has  grown  more  imperious 
in  its  demands. 


^Puchta,  Pandekten,  g  26a 

f  Sir  A.  Oookbum'8  dissentlQg  opinion  (Supplem.  to  Land.  Gaz,  of  Sept  24, 1812, 
pp.  4140-4143.) 
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The  duty  of  exercising  dae  diligence,  it  has  been  just  said, 
increases  with  the  importance  of  the  interests  calling  for  its 
exercise.  This  plain  moral  rule  is  thus  expressed  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Arbitration :  '*  Due  diligence  should  be 
exercised  by  neutral  governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
risks,  to  which  either  belligerent  may  be  exposed  by  &ilure  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part"  And  in, 
applying  it  to  the  claims  and  complaints  before  them,  they  say. 
that  "  the  circumstances  ....  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the 
exercise  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  of  all  possible 
solicitude  for  the  observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved 
in  the  proclamation  issued  May  18,  1861."  That  is  to  say,  the 
power  of  the  insurgents  at  the  South  to  damage  our  commerce 
by  capturing  or  driving  our  vessels  off  the  sea,  and  by  raising  the 
premium  of  insurance,  depended  very  much  on  their  ability  to 
obtain  vessels,  in  underhand  ways,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Great  Britain;  and  to  allow  such  transactions  to  go  on  amounted, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  favoring  one  belligerent 
vastly  noLore  than  the  other.  Thus  the  want  of  diligence  in  this 
instance  involved  the  want  of  impartiality  as  well  as  of  other 
qualities  which  enter  into  the  discharge  of  neutral  obligationa 

In  another  place  of  the  decision  the  arbitrators  say  that  "  the 
government  of  England  cannot  justify  itself  for  its  failure  ii| 
due  diligence  on  a  plea  of  insufficiency  of  l^al  means  of  action 
it  possessed."  This  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways;  if  legal 
means  were  insufficient,  this  insufficiency  furnished  no  excuse 
for  violations  of  international  law  within  the  jurisdiction  ;  or, 
if  the  plea  is  made,  it  is  not  justified  by  &ct  As  to  the  first 
mode  of  explaining  the  words,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  interna* 
tional  obligations  do  not  arise  from  municipal  law.  If  then  the 
preventive  action  of  officers  of  government  is  restricted  by  the 
defects  of  the  law,  that  is  a  standing  &ult  for  which  the  nation 
is  responsible,  and  involves  a  standing  slackness  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  other  States,  or  a  standing  want  of  foresight  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  failing  to  protect  those  righta 
Surely  the  claims  of  foreign  States  are  just  as  strong  as  they 
would  be  if  the  laws  were  better.  As  to  the  other  mode  of 
explaining  the  words,  it  may  be  that  the  arbitrators  thought 
that  Great  Britain  had  invested  the  government  with  power 
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enough  to  discharge  all  the  internatioiial  daties  of  the  State. 
Probably,  however,  this  was  not  their  meaning.  But  whatever 
the  J  thought,  some  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra 
thought  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  foreign  enlistment 
act  nor  power  legally  to  detain  a  vessel,  unless  she  fled  to  sea 
feady  to  carry  on  hostilities.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  when 
in  1829-1880  the  British  government  captured  near  the  Azores 
several  unarmed  vessels  with  unarmed  Portuguese  on  board, 
who  had  undoubtedly  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  the  intention 
of  ultimately  going  on  an  expedition  against  the  usurper  Don 
Miguel,  it  was  thought  by  a  decided  majority  in  parliament 
that  the  government  was  justified  in  so  summary  a  proceeding. 
So,  also,  when  in  1868  the  rams  were  detained  by  executive 
authority,  and  indeed  in  the  similar  cases  of  orders  given  for 
the  detention  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  the  government 
showed  that  it  felt  itself  to  have  power  enough  to  exercise 
measures  in  defence  of  the  neutrality  law&  It  is  true,  however, 
as  Prof  Bernard  observes  in  his  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain 
(p.  404),  that  the  English  neutrality  law  or  foreign  enlistment 
act,  then  in  force,  was  enforced  less  freely  and  readily  than  our 
similar  law,  and  was  more  embarrassed  by  fear  of  interfmng 
with  private  rights ;  but  is  it  not  true  also  that  the  sovereign's 
prerogative  and  orders  in  council  furnish  ready  effectual  means 
of  fulfilling  obligations  toward  other  States  7 
.  The  expression  of  the  first  rule,  '*  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
Keve,"  is  necessarily  vague,  and  must  be  measured  by  knowledge 
ci  facts  accessible  at  the  time  of  making  a  decision.  Much  less 
evidence,  however,  is  necessary  for  detaining  a  vessel  with  good 
leason  than  would  convict  a  criminal  in  a  jury  trial.  The 
building  of  a  ship,  for  instance,  intended  for  purposes  of  war, 
like  the  Alabama,  and  constructed  on  account  of  some  foreign 
State  unknown,  together  with  the  presence  in  the  place  of  a  per- 
son known  or  shrewdly  supposed  to  be  an  agent  of  a  bdligerent 
power,  may  be  sufi&cient  ground,  with  nothing  more,  for  the 
seizure,  search,  and  detention  of  the  vessel  The  new  British 
foreign  enlistment  act  of  August,  1870,  allows  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  chief  authorities  in  British  possessions  to  act  on 
reasonable  and  probable  grounds  of  belief,  *^  that  a  ship  has  been 
or  is  being  built,  etc.,  in  violation  of  the  act ;''  and  if  a  seizure 
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takes  place,  tke  owner  of  the  ship  or  his  agent  mnst  establish 
the  innocenoe  of  the  vessel  on  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  To  protect  these  authorities  in  the  due  exer- 
dae  of  their  judgment,  it  is  also  enacted  that  no  warrant,  issued 
in  pursuance  of  the  act,  shall  subject  them  to  any  action  or 
other  l^ga]  proceedings  whatsoeyer.    . 

The  phrase,  "  in  whole  or  in  part,"  pertaining  to  the  second 
clause  of  the  first  rule,  is  meant,  of  course,  to  coyer  such  cases 
as  those  of  the  Alabama,  where  the  arming  and  equipping  was 
completed  abroad.  In  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  already  re- 
ferred to  (April,  1863),  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  of  the  Court  of 
Sxchequer,  held  that  the  offense  against  the  foreign  enlistment 
act  then  existing,  consisting  in  arming  and  equipping  a  vessel 
for  war,  implied  that  when  she  left  port  she  should  be  adapted 
for  hostile  operations,  and  that  the  offense  would  not  be  com- 
plete, if  the  purpose  was  to  put  arms  on  board  and  get  her 
ready  for  hostile  operations  at  a  place  beyond  British  jurisdiction. 
He  also  said  that  as  '^  the  Alabama  sailed  away  from  Liverpool 
without  any  anns  at  all,  merely  a  ship  in  ballast ;  and  her  arms 
were  all  put  in  at  Terceira,  not  a  port  in  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
the  forei^  enlistment  act  [was]  no  more  violated  by  that  than 
by  any  other  indifferent  matter  that  might  happen  about  a  boat 
of  any  kind  whatever."  The  new  act  seems  not  to  be  charge- 
able with  such  a  gross  deficiency,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
diameful  confessions  of  the  weakness  of  law,  and  of  the  indif- 
ference  of  a  great  Ghristiaa  nation  to  the  iutei^ts  and  rights  of 
Other  nations,  will  never  need  to  be  made  again  through  all 
time. 

But  what  was  intended  by  preventing  ''the  departure  from 
its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel,"  etc.,  *' such  vessel  having  been 
ttlapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction  for  war- 
like usa"  Is  the  sense  of  this,  that  a  vessel,  having  been  adapted 
for  warlike  use,  and  having  fled  from  the  poit  where  it  was  so 
adapted,  may  be  detained  afberward,  if  found  within  British 
jurisdiction  ?  Suppose  also,  as  would  of  course  happen,  unless 
such  vessel  was  overtaken  and  captured  on  the  sea,  that  it  had 
meanwhile  received  a  commission  to  be  a  public  vessel,  would 
that  fact  have  any  influence  on  the  duty  of  seizing  and  detain- 
ing her  7    The  arbitrators  express  themselves  clearly  on  these 
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questioD&  Tbej  say  that  "  the  effect  of  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
committed  by  means  of  the  construction,  equipment,  and  arma- 
ment of  vessels,  is  not  done  away  with  by  any  commission 
which  the  government  of  belligerent  powers,  benefited  by  the 
violation  of  neatrality,  may  afterward  grant  that  vessel;  and 
[that]  the  ultimate  step  by  which  the  offense  is  completed 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  ground  for  the  absolution  of  the  offen- 
der, nor  the  consummation  of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of 
establishing  his  innocence."  To  this  they  add  that  the  privilege 
of  exterritoriality  accorded  to  vessels  of  war  is  admitted  into 
the  law  of  nations  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  as  founded  on 
the  principles  of  courtesy  and  mutual  deference ;  and  therefore 
can  never  be  appealed  to  for  justification  of  acts  done  in  viola- 
tion of  neutrality.  And  in  accordance  with  these  principles 
they  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  Alabama  and  Florida  ought 
not,  according  to  the  three  rules,  to  have  been  admitted  to  stop 
at  British  ports,  without  being  proceeded  against  for  violation  of 
the  law  of  nationa 

Here  more  than  anywhere  else  the  gist  of  the  case  before  the 
arbitrators  lies.  That  the  second  clause  of  the  first  rule  regards 
the  original  guilt  as  resting  on  such  vessels  even  after  commis- 
sions are  given  to  them  by  public  authority  ;  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  detention  whenever  they  are  found  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  whose  laws  they  have  broken,  nay  more,  that 
this  was  good  international  law  before  the  three  rules  were  made, 
we  fully  believe  We  are  sure  that  the  clause  was  supposed  to 
have  this  meaning,  by  our  commissioners,  when  it  was  nuule,  and 
we  can  hardly  conceive,  in  view  of  the  opinion  existing  in  this 
country,  that  they  should  frame  or  consent  to  a  set  of  rules  in 
which  this  was  not  implied.  The  form  of  the  sentence  and  its 
unlimited  language  look  the  same  way.  It  is  not  said  that  a 
neutral  is  bound  to  prevent  a  vessel,  intended  to  carry  on  war, 
etc.,  from  running  out  of  the  port  where  it  was  built  or  fitted, 
but  to  prevent  its  departure  from  his  jurisdiction  whenever  it 
be  found.  The  original  fitting  out  arming  or  equipping,  the 
original  departure,  are  unlawful  acts,  which  lie  upon  the  vessel 
and  expose  it,  wherever  it  is  caught  within  the  reach  of  the 
neutraVs  territorial  law,  to  detention. 

This  interpretation  is  conformed  to  the  >reneral  strain  of 
international  law.     It  is  true  that  a  belligerent  ship,  making  a 
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capture  in  neutral  waters,  and  so  doing  a  great  wrong  to  the 
neutral  sovereign,  is  generally  dealt  with  through  it  own  sore* 
reign ;  the  prize  is  restored  by  him  if  restored  at  all ;  but  if 
the  captured  vessel  should  be  brought  into  the  waters  of  the 
same  neutral,  we  conceive  that  the  neutral  has  a  right  to  detain 
it,  as  being  unlawfully  captured.  The  general  principle  is, 
that  all  hostile  acts  committed  within  neutral  territory  famish 
ground  for  demand  of  reparation  or  of  apology.  There  is  often 
a  vague  impression  that  exterritoriality  is  so  sacred  a  privilege, 
that  the  neutral  must  respect  it  in  all  circumstances ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
exterritoriality  or  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  country 
to  certain  privileged  classes  of  aliens  within  its  bounds.  Even 
ambassadors,  who  have  the  most  of  this  exemption,  when  they 
commit  crimes,  may  be  sent  home  if  they  will  not  go  of  them- 
selves ;  and  if  they  harbor  criminals  in  their  hotels,  entrance 
may  be  effected  by  main  force  for  the  seizure  of  such  persons. 
Belligerent  vessels  may  or  may  not  be  received  into  neutral 
ports  for  peaceful  purposes,  and,  when  there,  are  subjected  to 
certain  rules.  Thus,  if  their  crews  should  engage  in  brawls  on 
the  land,  the  police  may  arrest  them  and  prevent  breaches  of 
the  peace.  These  instances  show  what  is,  we  believe,  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  exterritoriality  of  war  vessels,  in  the 
hmited  extent  in  which  it  exists,  is  merely  due  to  the  comity  of 
nations  toward  each  other.  It  is  not  obligatory  to  admit  them 
with  prizes,  or  even  to  admit  them  at  all :  there  may  rightfully 
be  rules  touching  the  conduct  of  two  ships  of  hostile  nation- 
alities when  they  meet  in  the  same  port ;  one  may  be  detained 
until  the  other  has  a  chance  to  get  out  to  sea.     The  motives  of 

t  I  entire  impartiality  and  neutrality,  of  comity,  and  of  security 
against  violent  acts  within  his  territory,  all  weigh  to  produce  a 
policy  of  the  neutral  which,  indeed,  is  not  always  the  same,  but 
which  is  on  the  whole  verging  more  and  more  toward  the  con- 
dition of  standing  entirely  aloof  from  the  war. 

b^  The  practice  of  nations  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  believe ; 

our  own  international  principles ;  the  reason  of  the  case ;  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators,  all  concur  in  this — that  a  commis- 
sion is  no  security  against  penalty  for  illegal  acts.  A  neutral  is 
Dot  bound,  indeed)  to  enforce  the  penalty  himself, — he  may 
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lay  that  burden  on  the  vesaers  sovereign.  But  what  if  the 
vessel  have  no  sovereign  known  to  the  law  of  nations ;  what  if 
all  the  ports  of  the  body  claiming  to  be  a  state  are  blockaded ; 
what  is  the  neutral's  duty  then?  Here  then  is  a  very  strong 
point  in  our  case  before  the  arbitrators,  to  which  they  do  not 
openly  refer,  but  rather  lay  dovm  general  principles  applica- 
Ue  to  all  nations.  The  arguments  of  the  American  counsel, 
however,  naturally  touch  on  this  point,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Evarts,  made  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  August 

The  respect  paid  to  a  public  vessel,  it  is  there  said,  is  paid  to 
a  force  representing  an  acknowledged  sovereign,  and  not  to  a 
mere  belligerent  '*  The  treatment  of  a  vessel  rests  on  consid- 
erations which  govern  the  relations  of  States  toward  one  an- 
other, so  far  as  they  are  sovereign  and  political  existences." 
"  What  language  do  writers  of  authority  hold  in  regard  to  a 
public  vessel  belonging  not  to  a  sovereign,  but  to  a  belligerent 
power  not  recognized  as  a  sovereign?  The  courts  of  the 
country  where  the  question  has  been  raised,  as  a  question  of 
law,  apply  to  the  political  authority,  and  ask  how  it  has 
resolved  the  question  of  the  public  charaetw  to  be  conceded 
to  these  vessels ;  and  if  this  question,  which  is  a  political  one, 
has  been  decided  in  the  sense  of  the  recognition  of  the  quality 
of  the  belligerent,  then  the  ship  of  the  belligerent  is  regarded 
as  exempted  from  l^al  prosecutions,  and  as  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  But  this  vessel  remains  under  control, 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  whose  porta  it  has 
visited,  and  it  remains  with  the  character  of  a  limited  recogni- 
tion, and  not  with  the  public  character  of  a  representative  of  a 
recognized  sovereign  power.  We  understand  the  reasons  for 
recognizing  the  quality  of  a  belligerent,  while  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  quality  of  a  sovereign  is  refused.  These  rea- 
sons are  dictated  by  humanity,  by  equity.  But  it  is  useless  to 
recognize  the  quality  of  belligerent  and  refuse  that  of  sove- 
reign, if  you  introduce,  one  after  another,  all  the  characteristics 
of  sovereignty  into  your  relations  with  a  power  simply  recog- 
nized as  belligerent,  and  to  which  you  have  refused  the  quality 
of  sovereign."* 

*  We  hftve  m  our  hands  the  speech  of  Mr.  Krarts  only  in  French,  and  are  sorry 
not  to  dte  his  weighty  words  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  of  which  he  is  such  a 
master. 
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The  recognition  of  belligerency  is  a  mere  act  of  humanity,  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  war.  There  are  no  obligations 
of  an  international  character  toward  that  which,  although  it 
may  be  an  oiganized  power,  is  not  a  State,  and  may  not  have 
a  belligerent  life  of  six  montb&  Much  more,  then,  than  in 
ordinary  cases,  must  a  neutral  use  a  due  diligence  toward  such 
an  entity  and  its  instruments  of  war.  Much  more  is  it  bound 
to  keep  that  which  is  tangible  within  its  power, — ^the  ship  in  its 
port — ^when  the  government  may  disappear  before  the  next 
crop  is  gathered.  The  commission  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  an 
established  nation  is  a  security  for  the  future ;  there  is  some^ 
thing  likely  to  last  if  the  ship  goes  down;  but  the  commission 
of  a  vessel  of  a  province  or  territory  trying  to  become  a  State, 
may  be  a  security  worth  as  little  as  the  bonds  of  a  ruined 
rebellion. 

On  the  matter  of  the  second  rale  the  arbitrators  thus  express 
themselves :  "  In  order  to  impart  to  supplies  of  coal  a  character 
inconsistent  with  the  second  rule,  prohibiting  the  use  of  neutral 
ports  as  a  base  of  operations,  the  necessary  supplies  must  be 
connected  with  the  special  circumstances  of  time,  person,  and 
place.''  Here  the  main  enquiries  are  what  is  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  whether  granting  supplies  of  coal  to  both  belligerents 
was  putting  them  oo  equal  terms  ? 

The  regulations  respecting  the  supply  of  coal  to  belligerent 
ships  in  British  ports,  during  our  war,  were  that  the  belligerents 
should  be  treated  alike ;  that  so  much  only  should  be  put  on 
board  as  might  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  vessel  of  either  to  the 
nearest  port  of  her  own  country ;  and  that  no  coal  was  to  be 
again  supplied  to  any  such  ship  of  either  in  the  same  port — 
^  without  special  permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  the  time  when  such  coal  had  been  last  supplied 
to  her  within  British  waters."* 

These  regulations  could  not  be  and  were  not  fully  enforced, 
and  ships  of  the  confederates  by  &lse  statements  on  their  part, 
or  by  '^  special  permissicHi,"  did  receive  extra  supplies  of  coal  in 
British  port&  They  made  twenty-five  visits  to  such  ports,  in 
sixteen  of  which  they  furnished;  themselves  with  coaL    Their 

^  iBiuad  JazL  31, 1862,  and  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Bernard^s  Neutrality  of  Great 
Britain,  p.  18t,  and  in  Amer.  Append.,  i,  350. 
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sapplies  thus  obtained  amounted  to  twenty-eight  hundred  tons. 
To  all  the  other  ports  of  the  world  they  made  twenty  yisits. 
The  vessels  which  had  wronged  Great  Britain  the  most,  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama,  freely  reoeived  such  supplies, — ^the 
last,  long  after  word  might  have  been  sent  to  arrest  her,  if  the 
order  originally  given  had  been  earnestly  meant,  and  if  a  com- 
mission had  not  been  thought  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Such  coaling  was  their  very  fountain  of  life,  for  they  had  no 
home  ports  into  which  they  could  run.  The  privilege  seems  to 
have  been  a  far  greater  advantage  to  the  Confederate  cause  than 
to  the  United  States.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  would 
have  been  right  to  refuse  these  two  vessels  at  least  the  hospital- 
ities of  the  British  ports,  as  in  Brazil  orders  were  given  (June 
28,  1868)  that  the  Alabama  should  no  more  be  received  in  any 
port  of  the  empire,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  "infringed  the 
dispositions  of  the  circular  of  Ist  August,  1861,  by  making 
Bata  Island  the  base  of  her  operations,  by  carrying  prizes  there, 
and  by  proceeding  from  thence  to  take  others  which  she 
ordered  to  be  burnt,  after  having  them  there  some  days  at 
the  anchorage  place  of  the  island."* 

But  what  is  a  base  of  operations  7  Mr.  Waite,  in  his  argu- 
ment before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  as  to  the  special  supply 
of  coal  in  British  ports  to  Confederate  ships,  defines  it  to  be 
"any  place  at  which  the  necessary  preparations  for  war  are 
made ;  any  place  from  which  ships,  arms,  ammunition,  stores, 
equipments,  or  men  are  furnished," — "in  short,  the  support,  the 
foundation,  which  upholds  and  sustains  the  operations  of  a 
naval  war."  And  he  cites  Earl  Busseirs  note  to  Mr.  Adams, 
of  March  26,  1862,  respecting  the  Flambeau,  an  armed  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  prohibited  from  furnishing 
herself,  at  the  port  of  Nassau,  with  coal  that  had  been  sent 
from  this  country  by  the  government,  on  the  ground  that  "  to 
supply  her  with  coal  might  be  to  facilitate  her  belligerent 
operations,  and  this  would  constitute  an  infraction  of  the  neu* 
trality  prescribed  by  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  the  18th  of 
May,"  1861. 


*  Nearly  the  words  of  a  Brasiliaa  circular  of  June  23,  1868,  Britiah  Oaae, 
Appendix,  i,  29ft. 
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To  furnish  coal  to  a  belligereat  in  war  does  not  of  itself 
amount  to  affording  to  him  a  base  of  operations  in  a  neutral 
territory,  but  may  reach  this  point,  if  he  have  no  other  base,  if 
the  place  of  supply  is  well  situated  for  attacking  his  enemy, 
if  he  can  calculate  on  returning  thither  and  renewing  his  means 
of  attack,  and  if  the  supply  is  large  enough  to  help  him  to 
keep  the  seas  for  a  considerable  time.  The  West  Indies,  and 
especially  the  port  of  Nassau,  was  such  a  place,  where  instead 
of  giving  enough  of  the  fuel  to  carry  a  Confederate  vessel  to 
Southern  ports  not  far  distant,  the  authorities  seemed  inclined 
to  give  according  to  the  necessities  of  cruisers  without  ports, 
exiles  from  the  world  beside.  Their  actions  then  might  fairly 
bring  in  the  British  authorities  guilty  before  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tioa  for  suffering  their  ports  to  become  bases  of  naval  opera- 
tions and  of  thus  acting  as  allies  of  a  power  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  well  nigh  powerless.  And  this,  besides  the 
special  wrong  of  supplying  those  vessels,  which  had  violated 
the  law  of  neuti'ality  under  the  first  rule,  and  were  liable  on 
that  account  to  seizure  and  detention. 

The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  passing  from  a  declaration  of 
their  principles  to  a  decision  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  find 
that  Great  Britain  failed  by  omission  to  fulfill  her  duties,  as 
laid  down  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  rules,  in  regard  to  the 
Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  the  Shenandoah,  but  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  the  latter  only  from  the  time  of  her  leaving 
Melbourne,  February  18,  1866.     The  tenders  of  the  two  former 
vessels  were  subjected  to  the  decision  given  in  relation  to  the 
principal  ships.     Four  of  the  arbitrators  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  award,  and  Sir  A.  Cockbum  for  reasons  separately  as- 
signed by  him,  find  Great  Britain  to  have  incurred  liability 
under  the  first  and  third  rules,  as  far  as  the  Alabama  was 
concerned;    four  of  them    decided  there   was  a    failure  to 
fulfill  aU  the  rules  in  the  case  of  the  Florida;    and  three, 
to  fulfill  the  second  and  third  rules  in  the  case  of  the  Shenan- 
doah.   They  find  that  there  was  no  such  fiskilure  in  regard  to 
the  other  vessels  presented  to  them,  although,  in  the  case  of 
the  Retribution,  two  out  of  five  were  inclined  to  give  a  decision 
casting  blame  on  Great  Britain.     Several  vessels  were  excluded 
from  consideration  for  want  of  evidence.     We  refrain  from 
entering  into  the  particulars  of  these  decisions. 
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After  finding  that  in  regard  to  the  veBsels  above  named  there 
had  been  a  failure  to  fulfill  some  of  ^'  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
three  rules,  or  recognized  by  the  principles  of  international  law 
not  inconsistent  with  them,"  the  arbitrators  might  have  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  award  a  sum  in  gross,  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States ;  but  they  wisely  chose  to  give  the  reasons  which 
weighed  with  them  in  their  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  indemnity.     This  they  do  in  the  way  of  passing  judgment 
upon  certain  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States ;  and  first  they 
decide  that  ^'  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  any  sum  hj 
yfKj  of  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisen 
specified  in  the  award."    The  reason  alleged  for  this  is  that 
these  costs  are  not  properly  distinguishable  from  the  genoial 
expenses  of  the  war.     Next,  they  express  themselves  to  be 
nnanimously  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  of  award  on 
the  head  of  ^'  the  prospective  injuries  which,  as  depending  in 
their  nature  on  future  and  uncertain  contingencies,  cannot 
properly  be  made  subject  to  compensation."    We  have  already 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  this  part  of  the  judgment  cannot 
be  sustained  either  by  Roman  or  by  Ehaglish  law  or  by  the 
principles  of  national  justica     Sir  Alexander  Oockbum,  in  his 
dissenting  opinion,  is  far  firom  objecting  to  claims  of  whalers  for 
loss  of  prospective  catch ;  only  he  would  cut  down  greatly 
those  that  were  actually  presented ;  he  would  award  a  reason- 
able percentage  on  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  outfits.* 

Next  they  say  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  com- 
pensation for  damages  sustained,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all 
double  claims  for  the  same  losses,  and  all  claims  for  gross 
freight,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  net  freight ;  and  that  it  is  just 
to  allow  interest  at  a  reasonable  rata  Having  expressed  these 
opinions,  which  command  themselves  at  once,  they  award,  by  a 
vote  of  four  to  one,  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  to  be  paid  in  satis&ction  of  all  claims  made  by  the  United 
States,  and  they  declare  that  '^  each  and  every  one  of  said 
claims,  whether  the  same  may  or  may  not  have  been  presented 
to  the  notice  or  laid  before  the  tribunal,  shall  henceforth  be 
considered  and  treated  as  settled  and  barred."    These  words 


*  Suppl.  Zofid  (Toe,  p.  4363. 
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are  in  substance  those  of  the  treaty,  which  also  requires  pay- 
ment of  the  gross  sum  awarded  within  twelve  months  of  the 
award. 

The  United  States,  on  receiving  this  money,  will  be  under 
no  control  as  to  its  disposal  They  have  the  power  to  use  it 
for  entirely  other  objects  than  those  contemplated  in  the  claims 
themselves.  They  are  like  irresponsible  guardians  who  can 
waste  their  wards'  money  with  impunity ;  and  this  they  have 
once  done,  as  many  people  think,  by  withholding  from  injured 
parties  the  money  paid  by  France  on  the  score  of  spoliations 
of  our  commerce.  The  expenses  of  the  arbitration  may  prop- 
erly be  paid  out  of  the  award,  as  well  as  the  future  expenses  of 
deciding  the  rights  of  claimants,  but  not  unless  there  is  a  remain- 
der after  paying  the  just  claims  contemplated  in  the  award. 
Every  government  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  of  extraordinary 
as  well  as  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice.  The  cost  of  pursuing 
the  three  vessels  named  in  the  award  CAnnot  be  taken  out  of 
the  damages  without  treating  with  contempt  the  tribunal  itself, 
which  rejected  this  claim  in  express  term& 

It  is  an  important  question  how  far  the  United  States  are 
bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal,  in  regard  to 
the  various  classes  of  claims  which  were  brought  before  them. 
The  tribunal  stated  on  the  19th  of  June,  that  the  losses  in  the 
transfer  of  the  American  commercial  marine,  the  enhanced  pay- 
ments of  insurance,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the 
addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  do  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  international  law,  furnish  good  founda- 
tion for  an  award  of  compensation  or  computation  of  damages 
between  nations.      In  their  award  the   public  claim  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  cruisers  was  rejected.     There  remains  then  only 
the  first  out  of  the  five  classes  of  claims  mentioned  in  the  cases, 
that  for  direct  losses  growing  out  of  the  destruction  of  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  by  insurgent  cruisers ;  and  from  this  the  item 
of  prospective  earnings  or  profits  is  excluded,  while  the  item  of 
wi^es  and  that  of  interest  also  are  allowed.     Also  freight  is 
taken  to  mean  neL  not  gross  freight     It  seems  clear  to  us  that, 
whether  the  tribunal  was  wise  in  all  its  decisions  or  not,  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  depart  from  them  in  any  respect     They 
famish  the  reasons    why    15,500,000  dollars,   and  no   more 
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nor  less,  were  given  in  damages,  and  this  sum  is  put  as  a  gross 
sum  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  class  of 
sufferers  whom  the  tribunal  thought  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  insurers  is  an  important  one  in 
the  division  of  this  money,  and  has  been  extensively  discussed. 
It  has  been  said,  and  the  words  carry  an  appearance  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  insurers  took  risks  in  war  without  any 
hope  or  prospect  of  subvention,  charging  enough  beyond  the 
ordinary  rate  to  make  the  business  in  their  own  judgment  pro- 
fitable. If  they  lost,  then,  it  was  like  any  other  loss  by  storm 
or  fire.  The  bill  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  recent 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  go  so  far,  but  provides  that 
insurers  or  reinsurers  "  who  shall  show^  by  an  exhibit  of  their 
books  of  accounts  and  business,  that  the  war  premiums  actually 
received  by  them  did  not  equal  the  amount  of  losses  paid  by 
them  " — ^these  and  these  only  may  be  partakers  in  the  sum  to 
be  distributed.  But  both  these  ways  of  looking  at  the  subject 
seem  to  be  objectionable.  Especially,  why  should  Congress 
look  into  people's  books,  pay  them  if  rash  or  unfortunate,  and 
set  aside  what  seems  to  be  an  ordinary  and  equitable  principle. 
Indemnification  has  been  provided  for  certain  losses  on  vessels 
and  goods.  These  losses  are  due  to  the  owners  at  the  time,  or 
to  their  heirs  or  assigns.  If  an  insurer  has  paid  for  a  loss  or 
for  a  part  of  it,  he  is  so  far  an  assign  or  has  a  claim  from  the 
owner,  and  any  salvage  on  the  vessel  to  the  amount  of  his  risk 
is  his,  whether  he  made  or  lost  twenty  per  cent  by  his  war 
risks.  "  The  insurer,"  says.  Mr.  Evarts,  **does  not  apply  for  a 
share  in  this  indemnity,  because  he  lost  money  during  or  by 
reason  of  the  war."  He  simply  represents  an  injured  person, 
for  whose  losses  payment  has  been  provided,  whom  he  has  pre- 
paid, and  whose  claim  is  really  transferred  to  him. 

In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion, we  wish  to  make  a  remark  or  two  touching  its  bearing 
upon  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  upon  the  preven- 
tion of  similar  difficulties  for  the  future.  The  arbitrators  have 
given  their  award  on  the  ground  that  a  vessel  violating  laws  of 
neutrality  cannot  wipe  out  its  guilt  by  a  subsequent  commis- 
sion ;  and  that,  if  found  in  the  waters  of  the  offended  nation,  it 
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may  have  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  denied  to  it  Will 
the  British  interpreters  of  international  law  hold  that  this  is  a 
true  principle,  or  will  they  adhere  to  their  old  doctrine  that  a 
commissioned  vessel  must  be  dealt  with  through  its  sovereign, 
and  only  through  him — even  when  that  sovereign  has  no  recog- 
nized authority, — that  it  may,  with  impunity,  enter  the  harbors 
of  the  injured  nation  on  equal  terms  with  innocent  vessels  ? 
The  new  foreign  enlistment  act,  good  in  other  respects,  seems 
to  fail  at  this  point  Nothing  in  the  act,  it  is  said,  subjects 
any  commissioned  vessel  to  forfeiture,  or  gives  to  a  British  court 
any  jurisdiction  which  it  would  not  have  had  before.  And  a 
foreign  State  is  defined  to  include  "  any  person  or  persons 
exercising,  or  assuming  to  exercise,  the  powers  of  government 
in,  or  over,  any  foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of 
any  province,  or  people."  It  is  true  that  captures  effected  by 
a  vessel  breaking  the  neutrality  laws  of  England  are  pro- 
nounced illegal ;  and  a  vessel  so  captured,  and  afterward  brought 
within  the  British  dominions  by  the  captor,  or  his  agent,  or  his 
government,  or  by  any  other  person,  with  knowledge  that  the 
capture  was  made  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  restored 
by  act  of  court  to  the  original  owner ;  and  this,  as  we  under- 
stand the  law,  would  be  the  case,  although  the  court  of  the 
guilty  vessel's  nation  may  have  decreed  it  to  be  a  lawful  prize. 
But  this  would  go  no  farther  than  to  teach  the  captor,  and 
those  to  whom  a  title  was  passed,  to  avoid  British  waters  in 
such  cases.  The  fact  still  remains  that  in  future  wars,  if  an 
order  in  council  and  the  royal  prerogative  are  not  adequate  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  such  vessels  into  British  ports,  the 
same  complaints  will  arise  which  the  United  States  made,  and 
which  helped  their  cause  so  materially  before  the  arbitration. 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  endeavored  to  provide  a  partial  preven- 
tion of  this  source  of  evil.  Being  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  he  dissented  from  their  report  so  far  as  to  be  unwilling, 
to  extend  the  penalties  of  the  law  and  the  preventive  authority 
of  the  executive  to  the  building  of  ships,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  their  arming  and  dispatch  from  the  realm.  It  was  for- 
tunate, we  think,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee differed  from  him.     But  he  makes  one  valuable  sugges- 
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tion  against  "  the  recognition  of  belligerent  commissions  to 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,  by  which  such  vessels  become  at 
once  raised  to  the  position  of  lawful  belligerent  cruisers,  though 
they  start  from  no  port,  ''and,  in  fact,  derive  no  support  from 
the  natural  and  legitimate  naval  resources  of  those  on  whose 
behalf  they  wage  war."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he  continues,  "  that 
for  all  reasons  it  is  wise  to  discourage  such  a  practice.  As 
there  is  no  rule  of  international  law  which  forbids  such  de- 
livering of  commissions  on  the  high  seas,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
refuse  to  recognize  the  title  of  such  a  cruiser  to  all  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  war,  in  places  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  But  we 
are  masters  of  our  own  actions  and  our  own  hospitality  within 
the  realnL  Though,  therefore,  we  cannot  dispute  the  validity 
of  such  a  commission  on  the  high  seas,  or  the  legality  of  cap- 
tures made  by  such  a  vessel,  we  may  refuse  to  admit  into  our 
ports  any  vessel  which  has  not  received  its  commission  in  a 
port  of  its  country."  Such  a  rule,  if  made  six  years  before  it 
was  proposed,  would  have  driven  the  Alabama,  the  Florida, 
and  the  Susquehanna,  from  all  British  ports,  and  very  mate- 
rially diminished  the  grievances  of  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain.  But  why  such  a  law,  and  not  a  law  visiting 
breaches  of  neutrality  upon  vessels  built  in,  and  escaping  from, 
neutral  harbors,  even  though  they  should  have  received  their 
-commissions  within  the  territory  of  their  own  sovereign,  espe- 
•cially  when  they  pertain  to  a  community  which  is  not  a  State 
m  the  intei-national  sense  ?  If  you  concede /wK  belligerency  to 
a  community  that  has  no  standing  but  that  of  fact,  with  no 
right,  as  yet,  to  exist,  why  stickle  about  commissions  given 
even  by  acknowledged  sovereigns,  because  they  are  given  on 
the  water  ? 

But  does  it  not  become  the  United  States  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  three  rules,  and  our  doctrine  of  international  law,  im- 
pose an  obligation  upon  us  which  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to 
.  fulfill,  and  will  often  be  easy  to  break.  The  relations  between 
the  States  and  the  United  States  are  such  that  the  former  may 
sin  against  the  rights  of  other  nations,  while  only  the  latter  are 
responsible  for  the  sin,  or  known  as  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  In  such  a  Union  it  is  easy  for  the  country 
to  be  brought  into  most  embarrassing  relations  toward  foreign 
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States,  and  we  are  debarred,  henceforth,  from  pleading  want  of 
power.  So,  also,  while  the  repressive  force  is  weak,  the  im- 
pulsive force,  in  particular  places  or  sections,  may  be  at  times 
very  great  It  is  one  thing  to  take  measures  to  keep  a  ship 
from  being  built  illegally,  and  quite  another  to  prevent  a  war- 
like gathering  on  our  borders.  But  we  must  prevent  it  or  pay 
our  fifteen  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Already  we  have 
had  an  experience  in  this  line.  McLeod,  the  leader  of  the 
party  that  burnt  the  Caroline,  was  caught  and  tried  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  murder.  Great  Britain  demanded  him,  as 
acting  under  public  order,  but  the  New  York  authorities,  when 
the  case  thus  became  political,  refused  for  some  time  to  surren- 
der him  into  the  custody  of  the  nation.  A  law  was  then 
passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  national  courts  to  issue  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  restraint  of  any  alien,  when  restrained  for  an  act  done  by 
him  under  the  authority  of  his  own  government*  Such  a 
law,  however,  would  not  reach  cases  which  more  than  once 
occurred  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  palmy  days  of  slavery, 
when  colored  British  seamen  were  locked  up  under  the  police 
laws,  until  the  vessel  to  which  they  belonged  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea.f  And  if  we  remember  aright,  the  general  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  even  pleaded 
want  of  power,  so  that  a  private  compact  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter, had  to  be  made  between  British  authorities  and  that  sover- 
eign Stata  No  such  shanjef ul  thing,  we  trust,  will  ever  again 
disgrace  our  annals.  But  we  need  to  feel  now  that  we  have  made 
strict  rules  for  others,  that  the  spirit  of  these  rules  applies  to 
expeditions  on  land,  although  their  letter  relates  to  the  sea,  and 
that  with  our  growth  we  are  in  danger  of  making  light  of  the 
consequence  of  wrong  doing. 

Such  acts  of  violence,  perhaps,  nothing  can  prevent ;  but 
the  example  of  this  arbitration  at  Geneva,  renewing  a  policy  of 
nations  that  had  long  since  fallen  into  comparative  neglect ;  the 


*  See  Pomeroy's  Oonstit  Law,  p.  453,  §  680. 

f  See  the  law  in  Greeley's  Amer.  Oonfl.,  i,  179,  where  the  treatment  of  Judge 
Hoar,  of  MassachuBetts,  charged  with  a  mission  relative  to  blacks  of  that  State, 
imprisoned  at  Charleston,  is  described  at  large. 
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hope  of  gaining,  by  peaceful  ways,  what  could  only  be  gained 
by  war  at  a  vast  loss ;  the  conviction  that  most  wars  have  been 
nnnecessary,  if  only  some  amicable  settlement  and  impartial 
judge  could  have  been  found; — these  influences,  which  are 
worth  many  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  will,  as  we. 
with  many  others  hope,  help  the  spread  of  peace  over  the 
world.  At  all  events,  the  world  will  honor  the  two  great  and 
proud  nations  for  the  coarse  which  they  have  taken. 
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Article  V.— ON  THE  LAW  OF  MORTALITY  THAT  HAS 
PREVAILED  AMONG  THE  FORMER  MEMBERS  OF 
THE   DIVINITY   SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

A  CATALOGUE  and  biographical  record  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  from  1822  to  1872,  has 
just  been  prepared  and  published  by  Prof  George  E.  Day.* 
The  materials  for  the  record  have  been  collected  with  very  un- 
usual care,  being  in  almost  every  case  from  autograph  letters, 
or  other  authentic  documents.  This  fact,  as  well  as  various 
other  peculiarities  of  these  statistics,  make  it  worth  while  to 
look  at  them  with  special  reference  to  the  vital  experience  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  catalogue. 

By  the  law  of  mortality  of  a  community,  or  of  a  large  selected 
group  of  persons,  is  usually  understood  the  varying  probability 
of  death  in  that  community,  or  group,  for  the  different  ages  of 
the  members.  Thus  out  of  a  thousand  persons  aged  thirty,  we 
find  that  in  one  year  there  will  be  in  the  mean  8  or  10  deaths ; 
of  a  thousand  aged  fifty  there  will  be  from  14  to  19  deaths ;  of 
a  thousand  aged  seventy,  there  will  be  60  to  70  deaths.  These 
numbers  of  deaths  for  each  age  of  life,  accurately  found  for  a 
community  and  put  in  a  table,  express  the  law  of  mortality  for 
that  community. 

The  law  of  mortality  is  not  the  same  for  all  groups  of  men. 
It  varies  with  residence,  with  occupation,  with  sex,  and  with 
other  causes.  The  law  for  assured  lives  is  different  from  that 
of  annuitants ;  that  of  scholars  differs  from  that  of  laborers ; 
that  of  the  clergy  from  that  of  lawyers,  or  doctora  The  law 
deduced  from  observation  in  one  year,  might  be  expected  to 
vary  from  that  of  another  year,  if  the  prevailing  diseases 
differ.  The  law  for  American  lives  must  differ  to  some  extent 
from  that  for  English  lives,  and  both  differ  from  that  for  Ger- 

^  A  general  catalogue  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College;  a  brief  biographi- 
cal record  of  its  membere  in  the  flret  half  century  of  its  existence  as  a  distinct  de- 
partment   Published  by  the  Alumni    Svo,  164  pp.    New  Haven,  1873. 
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man,  or  for  French  lives.     Such  differences,  of  course,  though 
real,  are  often  quite  small. 

The  graduates  of  this  Divinity  School  form  a  class  in  some 
respects  peculiar  to  themselves.  Most  of  them  are  preachers, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  rest  are  teachers,  or  are  at  other  work 
in  which  the  risks  of  disease  and  death  are  like  those  in  the 
ministry.  The  effect  of  care  and  forethought  in  prolonging 
life  is  nearly  the  same  for  them  alL  The  medical  selection  of 
assured  lives  has  given  a  peculiar  character  to  all  tables  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  insurance  companies,  but  from  such  an 
effect  the  statistics  of  this  catalogue  are  nearly  free.  Although, 
therefore,  the  number  of  years  of  experience  is  not  large,  being 
less  than  20,000,  and  the  number  of  deaths  less  than  200,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  see  what  evidence  they  furnish  about  the 
law  of  mortality  among  such  lives  in  oar  country. 

Some  readers  who  have  kindly  followed  us  thus  far  may  care 
only  for  the  result  of  the  discussion.  Others  will  ask  for  pro- 
cesses, or  may  wish  evidence  of  care  in  the  treatment  of  the 
facts,  or  perhaps  will  wish  suggestions  for  the  use  of  similar 
data  from  other  sourcea  I  beg  the  former  class  to  skip  over  the 
next  two  pages,  which  are  not  intended  for  them  at  alL 

In  the  treatment  of  the  data  I  have  proceeded  as  follows : 
Each  person  who  has  belonged  to  the  schctol  is  regarded  as 
coming  under  view  on  the  day  of  the  Yale  College  Commence- 
ment of  the  year  in  which  his  class  finished  its  course.  The 
risk  (to  use  a  technical  term)  begins  on  that  day,  and  his 
name  continues  on  the  list  until  the  anniversary  of  that  Com- 
mencement next  following  his  death,  if  he  is  dead,  or  till  that 
day  in  1872  if  he  was  then  living.  By  this  rule  the  students 
who  die  while  in  the  seminary,  that  is,  before  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  year  of  graduation  of  their  class,  are  thrown  out  of 
our  account  Against  this,  of  course,  are  thrown  out  also  the 
years  of  favorable  experience  of  the  students  who  survive. 
Each  name  belongs  in  the  group  an  exact  number  of  years. 

It  was  assumed  also  that  the  Commencement  day  named  is  to 
each  person  his  birthday,  and  that  the  completed  year  of  his 
age  on  that  day  is  the  age  attained  upon  the  nearest  birthday, 
before  or  after.  That  age  was  written  opposite  each  man's 
name  in  a  copy  of  the  catalogue.     Along  with  this  was  also 
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written  the  age  just  attained  on  the  corresponding  day  of  1872,  * 
if  he  was  then  living ;  and  if  dead,  the  number  of  the  unfinished 
year  of  age,  the  birthday  being  assumed  as  before. 

If  the  statistics  had  been  complete  this  process  would  give  us 
the  means  of  getting  completely  the  vital  experience.  How 
shall  we  treat  the  cases  where  the  facts  are  not  all  given ?  We 
cannot  throw  out  such  names,  for  these  records  are  in  many 
cases  incomplete  because  of  the  death  of  the  persons,  and  in 
other  cases  we  know  about  a  man  because  some  one  has  written 
an  obituary  notice  of  him.  It  is  better  to  retain  all  cases  in 
which  we  can  assume  without  serious  error  the  dates  and  ages 
needed  to  make  the  data  completa  Thus  for  three  or  four  per- 
sons the  year  of  birth  without  the  day  is  given.  For  thirteen 
persons  the  age  is  obtained  from  the  matriculation  records  of 
Yale  College.  Six  persons,  who  are  doubtless  living,  were  last 
heard  from  in  1870  and  1871.  The  risk  upon  their  lives 
ceases  with  those  years.  One  person  is  reported  dead,  but  the 
year  is  unknown,  and  I  assume  that  he  lived  half  of  the  time 
from  gi*aduation  till  1872.  Five  deaths  are  reported  in  given 
years,  but  the  month  and  day  are  not  told.  For  them,  the 
first  of  January  is  made  the  assumed  birthday,  and  fractions 
therefore  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  deduced  tables.  In  one 
important  case  the  death  occurred  in  the  year  of  graduation, 
whether  before  or  after  Commencement  is  not  known.  I  have 
added  a  fraction  (0.36)  in  the  years  of  risk,  and  a  like  fi-action 
in  the  column  of  deaths. 

Of  41  persons  the  birth-year  is  not  known.  The  averat^e  of 
771  known  ages,  at  the  time  of  finishing  seminary  studies,  is 
27.7  years.  The  remaining  41  persons  are  without  doubt  older, 
as  many  of  the  persons  are  reluctant  to  tell  their  ages.  I 
believe  the  error  will  not  be  large  if  1  assume  them  to  have 
been  on  an  average  29  years  old. 

There  are  seventeen  persons  of  whom  we  have  no  recent  sat- 
isfactory information.  Six  of  them  have  been  heard  from  at 
an  average  of  more  then  10  years  after  graduation.  This  group, 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  members  in  the  catalogue,  I  have 
left  out  entirely.  Perhaps  we  have  not  heard  from  them  be- 
cause they  are  dead  ;  perhaps  because  they  are  not  dead.  To 
balance  any  greater  chances  of  the  former  kind  may  be  set  off 
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•  their  sixty -three  years  of  known  favorable  experience.  If  the 
experience  of  these  seventeen  persons  can  be  learned,  and  if  it 
shall  prove  to  have  been  more  or  less  favorable  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  graduates,  the  following  conclusions  will  need  cor- 
rection by  about  two  per  ceni.  of  the  difference 

In  Prof.  Day^s  catalogue  there  are  854  names.  Eight  died 
before  finishing  their  studies,  seventeen  are  not  heard  from, 
and  seventeen  were  of  the  class  of  1872.  This  leaves  812  per- 
sons of  whom  771  were  of  known  ages,  and  41  of  an  assumed 
age.  Opposite  these  771  names  I  wrote  in  the  catalogue  the 
ages  at  the  beginning,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  years  of  risk, 
as  has  been  stated  above.  By  simply  counting  the  times  that 
each  number  occurs  in  the  first  set  of  age?,  we  get  the  following 
table.  It  shows  how  many  persons  enter  our  selected  group,  at 
each  age  of  life. 

Table  showing  tfie  number  of  students  finishing  their  seminary  course  of  study  at  each 

year  of  age: 


Aire 
21 

No. 

Age. 
26 

No. 

Age. 
31 

No. 

Age. 
36 

No. 

2 

100 

56.36 

1 

22 

8 

27 

82 

32 

38 

37 

4 

23 
24 

23 
68.4 

28 
29 

97 

86 

33 
34 

21 
9 

40 

1 

25 

90.6' 

30 

77 

35 

6 

43 

1 

By  counting  in  like  manner  how  many  times  each  age  occurs 
in  the  second. set  of  ages,  we  form  a  table  showing  how  many 
persons  leave  our  selected  group  at  each  age,  either  by  surviv 
ing  in  1872,  or  by  having  died.  Now  adding  the  numbers  of 
each  table  down  to  any  given  age,  inclusive,  and  taking  the 
difference,  gives  us  at  once  the  number  of  persons  who  enter 
upon  the  specified  year  of  life.  The  results  are  in  the  second 
column  of  the  table  upon  the  next  page.  In  the  thiixi  column 
of  the  same  table  arc  given  the  numbers  of  persons  dying  in 
each  year  of  age,  the  age  being  however  now  the  completed  years 
of  life.  The  reason  for  fractions  in  these  columns  has  been 
given  above. 

The  next  two  columns  state  the  corresponding  facts  for  the 
41  persons  whose  ages  are  not  known,  but  are  assumed  to  have 
been  29  upon  finishing  seminary  studies.  I  give  them  sepa- 
rately, that  those  who  wish  may  use  another  assumed  age.    The 
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Table  sbowikg  the  mobtuabt  expebienob  of  812  formeb  uehbebs  of  the 

Divinity  School  of  Tale  Ck)LLEOE. 
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sixth  and  seventh  columns  are  formed  by  adding  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  express  the  mortuary  experience  up  to  1872, 
of  the  812  graduates.  The  total  number  of  years  of  experienee 
is  18918,  and  the  number  of  deaths  is  197,  or  (if  John  Graham, 
188S,  is  counted)  198. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  columns  of  the  table  are  therefore  to 
be  thus  read.  Of  the  188  former  members  of  the  school,  who  at 
the  completed  age  of  25  years  entered  upon  their  26th  year  of 
life,  and  so  are  exposed  to  risk,  one,  and  only  one,  died  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Again,  of  the  627  persons  who  entered 
upon  the  81st  year  of  life,  8  died  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  the  rest  survived ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  table. 

How  does  this  experience  compare  witb  that  of  other  classes 
of  persons?  The  experience  of  20  English  Life  Assurance 
Companies  has  recently  been  collected,  which  covers  1,360,762 
years  of  risk,  in  which  there  have  been  28,856  deaths.  A  table 
of  mortality*  derived  therefrom  is  given  in  the  last  column  on 
p.  807,  and  beside  it  in  the  last  column  but  one,  is  a  table  from 
the  experience  of  the  former  members  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  tables  are  to  be  read  thus :  of  93,070  assured  persons 
living  at  the  24th  birthday,  88,898  may  be  expected  to  live  to 
the  80th  birthday ;  81,878  may  be  expected  to  live  to  the  iOth 
birthday,  and  so  on.  But  if  the  mortality  was  to  be  year  by 
year  in  the  proportion  actually  experienced  among  the  gra- 
duates of  the  Divinity  School,  the  numbers  attaining  these  ages 
would  be  88111,  79886,  &c.  Comparing  thcvse  columns  we  see 
that  the  mortality  is  the  greater  for  the  first  table,  up  to  about  the 
age  of  82 ;  that  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  the  two  tables 
represent  about  equal  mortality,  while  from  that  time  the  num- 
bers in  the  first  column  gain  steadily  and  largely  upon  those  of 
the  second.  The  ground  lost  in  the  first  years  is  not  fully  re- 
gained till  the  age  of  45.  Not  much  credit  of  course  can  be 
given  to  the  last  eight  or  ten  numbers  of  the  first  column,  as 
the  number  of  lives  at  risk  was  so  small  for  these  older 
ages. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of  comparing  the 
experience  with  the  standard  tabla     The  mortality  to  be  ex- 

*  Samuel  Browne  Esq.,  in  Assurance  Mafifaziiie,  vol.  xvi,  p.  429. 
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pected  for  the  number  of  lives  at  risk  in  each  year  is  readily 
computed  from  the  given  table.  The  results  along  with  the 
actual  mortality  grouped  in  periods  of  five  years,  are  as 
follows : 


Ages. 

No.  of 
yean  of  risk. 

Expected 
morUllty. 

Actual 
mortality. 

21-26 
26-31 
31—36 
36-41 
41-46 
46-61 
51-56 
66-61 
61-66 
66-71 
71-79 

333.4 
2281. 
3439.66 
3182.3 
2867.4 
2472.4 
1960. 
1311.8 

690. 

292. 
83. 

2.5 
17.8 
29.1 
30.5 
32.5 
34.8 
36.0 
32.9 
24.9 
15.0 

6.4 

2. 
25. 
28.36 
30. 
23.6 
17.4 
17. 
29. 
13. 

8. 

4. 

1                Total, 

18912.96 

262.4 

197.36 

The  same  general  couclusions  are  evident  from  this  table 
which  were  noticed  in  comparing  the  two  tables  of  mortality. 
Up  to  an  age  between  40  and  45,  the  total  expected  and  actual 
mortality  are  equal.  Above  that  age  the  actual  mortality  is 
about  three-fifths  of  the  expected. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  the  standard 
table  was  made  from  assured  lives,  that  the  benefits  of  medical 
selection  in  the  early  years  were  not  eliminated,  and  that  there- 
fore the  table  to  that  extent  does  not  express  the  law  for  com- 
mon lives.  The  only  fact  ihat  implies  a  corresponding  influ- 
ence of  ^e&cftim  in  the  group  of  lives  we  have  been  considering, 
is  that  each  person  had  health  enough  at  some  time  during 
the  three  years  before  entering  the  group  to  begin  seminary 
studies.  Other  causes,  I  think,  belong  to  the  law  of  mortal- 
ity of  the  group. 

That  mortality  among  the  clergy  was  less  than  among  men 
of  equal  ages  in  other  occupations  has  been  well  known.  Mr. 
Neison,  in  a  very  impoi'tant  and  interesting  Article*  upon  the 
influence  of  occupation  upon  health  as  shown  by  the  mortality 
experienced  in  England  and  Wales  in  1860  and  1861,  gives 
the  following  per  centages  of  mortality  per  annum  for  males 


*  Assuranoe  IfagasinOi  July,  1872,  vol.  xrii,  p.  95. 
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in  the  classes  and  occupations  named.     I  select  a  few  among 
similar  figures : 


Ages,  2&-4B. 

Total  population, 1.60  1.06  2.30 

Coalminere, 1.48  1.10  l.M 

Copper  miners, 2.47  1.40  3.17 

Blacksmiths, 1.38  96  1.61 

Butchers, 1.74  1.20  1.98 

Beer  sellers,  Wine  Merchants,    )  «  ^-  ,  ^.^  «  «« 

Innkeepers,  Ac.,                      f -***  ^•^"  ^'^^ 

Clerical  profession, 1.04  52  1.72 

Legal              "         1.51  91  2.24 

Medical          "         1.77  1.28  2.36 

To  discuss  causes  is  outside  my  purpose.  I  close  with  one 
remark  upon  a  money  aspect  of  the  subject  The  law  of 
mortality  among  the  clergy  is  probably  such  that  the  actual 
cost  of  life  insurance  is  less  for  them  than  for  men  in  other  oc- 
cupations. If  the  exact  amount  of  the  diflference  can  be  shown 
they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  insurance 
companies  would  undoubtedly  in  some  way  give  it  to  them. 
But  before  the  companies  can  justly  make  such  a  concession, 
the  law  of  mortality  for  the  profession  among  the  several  de- 
nominations in  this  country  must  be  better  known  than  at  pre- 
sent Is  it  not  worth  while  for  the  clergy  to  collect  the  facts 
needed  to  make  such  a  table  of  mortality? 
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AimcLK    VL  — THE    RELIGIOUS    CHARACTER    OF 

FARADAY. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday,  By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Institution.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.,  1870. 

Michael  Faraday.  By  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1872. 

The  intense  activity  which  we  see  directed  to  the  study  of 
natural  and  physical  science,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  present  time.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  England  or  America ; 
it  is  equally  observed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  as  ' 
marked  a  way  in  Germany  as  anywhere  else.  The  brilliant  ap- 
plications of  natural  force — for  example,  the  use  of  steam  in 
ships,  and  on  lines  of  railway  tliat  stretch  across  a  continent, 
and  of  lightning  to  carry  messages  over  the  land  and  beneath 
the  ocean — are  at  once  an  effect  of  these  studies,  and  a  stimulus 
to  their  further  prosecution.  To  be  sure,  the  sanguine  prophets 
who  hope  for  the  perfection  of  man  and  society  from  material 
improvements  alone,  must  have  their  ardor  chilled  somewhat 
by  the  occasional  exposure  of  fraud  and  chicanery  employed  on 
a  grand  scale  in  some  of  these  stupendous  works  of  our  modem 
civilization.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  science,  which  offers  great 
benefits,  even  though  it  cannot  pretend  to  regenerate  human 
character,  and  though  it  may  even  furnish  incidentally  instru- 
ments of  vastly  augmented  strength  for  selfishness  to  wield  in 
behalf  of  its  own  ends.  The  forces  of  inorganic  nature  and 
their  relation  to  each  other ;  the  origin  of  man  on  the  material 
side;  the  connection  of  all  living  species  with  one  another  and 
with  things  inanimate ;  the  genesis  of  the  globe  itself  and  of  the 
entire  physical  universe — these  are  among  the  branches  of  that 
study  of  matter  and  of  its  laws,  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  a 
myriad  of  explorers,  and  which  will  go  on,  and  ought  to  go  on, 
until  the  human  mind  has  ascertained  all  that  it  is  competent  to 
learn  of  the  outward  world.  Much  has  been  written  of  late 
upon  the  bearing  of  the  sciences  of  nature  on  religion,  and  of 
the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be  studied.     We  propose  to 
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touch  on  these  topics  only  in  a  quite  incidental  and  informal,  as 
well  as  brief,  manner,  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the  religious 
character  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who  have  cultivated 
science  in  our  day,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  time ;  a  man  whose  genius 
and  merits  are  conceded  on  all  hands ;  the  author  of  uncon- 
tested discoveries  of  striking  interest  and  value ;  whose  life, 
moreover,  is  in  more  than  one  respect  instructive  and  encourag- 
ing to  students,  especially  to  those  who  have  to  contend  with 
poverty  or  social  disadvantages.  We  refer  to  Faraday.  As  is 
generally  known,  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith,  a 
journeyman  laborer,  who  removed  from  Clapham,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  London,  where  the  distinguished  philosopher  was  bom  in 
1791.  His  parents  were  pious  members  of  a  small  denomina- 
tion of  Nonconformists.  His  father  died  in  1810  ;  but  his 
•  mother  long  survived  to  enjoy  the  fame  of  her  son  and  to  re- 
ceive from  him  the  most  fond  and  respectful  care.  Young 
Faraday  had  no  school  education,  except  in  the  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  When  he  was  thirteen,  he 
went  to  live  as  an  errand  boy  with  a  bookseller  whose  shop 
was  near  the  humble  rooms,  over  a  coach  house,  where  his 
parents  resided.  A  part  of  his  work  was  to  take  round  news- 
papers that  were  lent  out  by  his  master.  Afterwards,  with 
much  feeling,  he  recalled  the  days  when,  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
he  would  rise  early  to  carry  his  newspapers,  which  he  called  for 
at  a  later  hour;  and  remembered  how  unhappy  he  was  if  he 
found  himself  unable  to  get  home,  to  make  himself  neat,  and  to 
attend  his  parents  to  their  place  of  worship.  In  after  life  he  sel- 
dom met  a  newspaper  boy  in  the  street  without  speaking  a  kind 
word  to  him.  **I  always  feel,"  he  said  to  his  niece,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  "  a  tenderness  for  these  boys,  because  I  once 
carried  newspapers  myself"  Something  in  this  incident  may 
remind  one  of  Luther,  who  when  a  student  sang  for  alms  at 
the  doors  of  the  houses  in  Eisenach,  according  to  an  old  German 
custom,  and  said,  later  in  life :  Let  no  one  despise  these  poor 
students ;  I  was  one  myself  once  !  After  a  year,  Faraday  be- 
came an  apprentice  of  his  employer ;  and  while  at  his  daily 
work  as  a  bookbinder  and  stationer,  he  read  such  works  in 
science  as  fell  in  his  way,  tried  chemical  experiments  with  such 
apparatus  as  he  could  construct  himself,  and,  by  assiduous  self- 
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improvement,  not    only  advanced   in  the  knowledge  of  the 
bnmches  for  which  he  had  an  irresistible  taste  and  an  extraor- 
dinary aptitude,  but  cultivated  himself  in  other  directions* 
He  had  too  catholic  a  mind  not  to  appreciate  metaphysical 
study ;  and  he  told  a  friend  that  '^  Watts  on  the  Mind ''  first  made 
him  think.     Thus  he  went  on — dividing  his  time  between  toil 
and  study — until,  having  heard  some  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
lectures,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  this  celebrated  chemist, 
was  made  his  assistant  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  traveled  with 
him  through  Europe,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Laboratory, 
and  afterward  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Boyal  Institution, 
where  he  remained  until  he  resigned  his  offices,  shortly  before 
bis  death,  which  occurred  in  1867.     His  favorite  objects  of  in- 
vestigation were  magnetism,  electricity,  and  the  other  imponder- 
able agentsw     He  sought  for  hidden  links  of  connection  and 
a  ground  of  unity  between  these  mysterious  forces.     His  dis- 
coveries— ^acknowledged  by  the  scientific  bodies  of  all  civilized 
nations,  which  showered  upon  him  their  honors — were  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  mingled  careful  and  rigid  experiment  with  a 
scientific  imagination,  which  anticipated  and  suggested  experi- 
ments, an  inner  sense  of  the  deep  harmonies  of  nature,  a  quick 
eye  to  detect  analogies — ^a  sort  of  divination,  on  which,  however, 
he  was  too  sober  and  truth-loving  to  rely,  until  he  had  brought 
its  intimations  to  a  strict  empirical  test     In  a  lecture  on  Edu- 
cation, he  declares  bis  opinion  that ''  deficiencies  of  judgment '' 
are  the  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of  successful  researches, 
and  everywhere  the  prime  fountain  of  error ;  and  that  the  lead- 
ing aim  of  education  should  be  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  per- 
vading eviL     One  thing  that  confirmed  him  in  this  conviction 
was  the  delusion  of  spiritualism  and  table- tipping,  which  at  one 
time  gained  so  many  adherents.     He  constructed  a  delicate 
index  to  denote  the  conscious  or  unconscious  motions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  when  placed  upon  the  table,  and  also  the 
motion  of  the  table  itself;  and  he  found  that  invariably  the 
band  moved  first     But  the  spread  of  superstitions  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  midst  of  an  enlightened  community  impressed  him 
with  the  feeling  that  there  is  some  striking  defect  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  this  he  deemed  to  be  the  lack  of  a 
tborough  training  of  the  judgment     Nothing  was  more  repug- 
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nant  to  him  than  opiDions  rashly  uttered  by  persons  who  have 
not  examined  the  subject  on  which  they  speak ;  and  all  conclu- 
sions that  run  in  advance  of  the  evidence :  the  substitution  of 
guesses  and  uncertified  conjectures  for  established  truth.  In 
short,  Faraday  had  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  with  just  enough 
and  not  too  much  of  the  imaginative  element.  It  served  him  as 
a  torch  to  light  the  path  of  experimental  inquiry. 

But  we  are  to  speak  of  the  religious  character  of  Faraday. 
In  1821,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  connection  with  a 
Sandemanian  church.  The  Sandemanians  are  a  small  denomi- 
nation, holding  to  the  usual  evangelical  doctrines  respecting 
sin,  and  Christ  the  Saviour ;  discarding  establishments ;  with 
great  simplicity  in  their  organization  and  modes  of  worship; 
deriving  their  name  from  Rev.  Robert  Sandeman,  a  Scottish 
minister  in  the  last  century.  To  this  body  Faraday's  parents 
belonged.  The  church  which  he  joined  was  small,  and  com- 
posed of  plain  people.  He  not  unfrequently  exhorted  in  their 
week-day  meetings ;  and  being  elected  an  elder  among  them, 
for  three  years  and  a  half  he  preached  on  alternate  Sundays. 
When  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
science,  he  took  time  to  prepare  sermons,  very  scriptural  and 
practical  in  their  character,  for  the  edification  of  this  little  flock. 
Never  obtruding  religious  conversation  among  those  who  were 
not  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  it ;  .letting  his  faith  appear  in 
its  fruits  rather  than  in  verbal  professions,  he  still  hesitated  not. 
•on  suitable  occasions,  to  testify  to  the  truth  and  to  avow  his 
^Christian  convictions.  This  is  worthy  of  mention,  because  it  is  a 
liistorical  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  disbelievers  in  every  age  have  been 
-characterized  by  an  assumption  of  intellectual  superiority,  and 
by  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  higher  light  than  is  vouchsafed 
to  others.  They  generally  assume  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  illuminated  intelligence  of  man,  and  to  stand  in  the  van  of 
progress.  This  is  true  of  forms  of  infidelity  which  are  now 
universally  discarded  as  obsolete  and  absurd.  Unbelievers  at 
the  present  day  are  prone  to  betray  the  same  kind  of  arrogance. 
A  reluctance  to  be  thought  less  enlightened  and  broad  than 
they  are,  may  be  a  temptation  to  Christian  believers  to  bide 
their  faith,  or  to  acquiesce  in  doctrines  from  which  they  are 
bound  to  express,  though  it  be  with  all  courtesy,  their  firm  dis- 
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sent      Let  us    hear,  then,  this  great  man  before  whom  the 
teachers  of  science  about  him  were  willing  to  stand  with  un- 
covered heads  !     We  quote  from  a  lecture  on  Education,  given 
in  1854,  before  Prince  Albert  and  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institution.     The  passages  not  only  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  his  faithfulness,  but  also  will  illustrate  one  leading  point  in 
his  religious    views,    his  full  confidence  in  revelation  as  the 
grand  source  of  oar  religious  knowledge.     "  High  as  man  is 
placed,"  he  says,  **  above  the  creatures  around  him,  there  is  a 
higher  and  far  more  exalted  position  within  his  view,  and  the 
ways  are  infinite  in  which  he  occupies  his  thoughts  about  the 
fears,  or  hopes,  or  expectations,  of  a  future  lifa     I  believe  that 
the  truth  of  that  future  cannot  be  brought  to  his  knowledge  by 
any  exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted  they  may 
be ;  that  it  is  made  known  to  him  by  other  teaching  than  his 
own,  and  is  received  by  simple  belief  of  the  testimony  given." 
"It  would  be  improper  here  to  enter  upon  this  subject  further 
than  to  claim  an  absolute  distinction  between  religious  and 
ordinary  belief"     "  Yet,  even  in  earthly  matters,  I  believe  that 
the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  godhead,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
incompatible  between  those  things  of  man  which  can  be  known 
by  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  within  him,  and  those  higher  things 
concerning  his  future,  which  he  cannot  know  by  that  spirit" 
In  this  and  in  various  other  places,  Faraday  may  seem*  to  un- 
dervalue the  rational  evidences  of  religious  truth,  and  to  reduce 
the  teaching  of  nature  with  regard  to  religion  to  a  somewhat 
narrower  compass  than  either  the  Bible  or  sound  reason  justify. 
He  has  thus  laid  himself  open  to  a  chaise  of  mysticism.     But 
this  error,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  more  verbal  than  real. 
His  strong  statements  under  this  head  result  from  his  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  and  supreme  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Grod  in  His  Word.     Really,  in  this  passage,  he  recognizes  tTie 
(  inward  gropings  and  aspirations  of  the  soul,  which  are  the  germ 

of  fidth,  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  great  argument  of  nat- 
ural theology.  There  is  more  from  his  pen,  elsewhere,  of  the 
same  purport  Thus,  in  respect  to  the  unity,  or  correlation  of 
forces,  a  problem  on  which  he  labored  with  inexhaustible  ardor 
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and  with  such  brilliant  results,  he  writes  (1849) :  '^  Such  are  the 
recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  magnetic  force  exercises  its  governing  power  over 
matter ;  and  when  we  thus  see  it  extended  to  all  matter,  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral,  living  or  lifeless,  and  when  we  see  it 
thus  making  strange  or  striking  distinctions  between  the  same 
kind  of  matter,  as  it  may  be  in  the  amorphous  or  the  crystal- 
line state,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  mag- 
net, pervaded  in  every  part  by  this  mighty  power,  universal  and 
strong  as  gravity  itself,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  exerting  an 
appointed  and  essential  influence  over  every  particle  of  matter 
and  in  every  place  where  it  is  present  What  its  great  pur- 
pose is  seems  looming  in  the  distance  before  us ;  the  clouds  which 
obscure  our  mental  sight  are  daily  thinning,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  a  glorious  discovery  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Crod  in 
the  creation  is  awaiting  our  age,  and  that  we  may  not  only  hope 
to  see  it,  but  even  be  honored  to  help  in  obtaining  the  victory 
over  present  ignorance  and  futare  knowledge.^'  That  new 
field  of  experiment  and  speculation  from  which  one  class  of 
minds  would  draw  a  support  for  infidelity,  presented  to  Faraday 
the  promise  of  a  fresh  and  glorious  disclosure  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God!  We  cannot  forbear  to  cite  another  passage, 
which  formed  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  courses  of  lectures ; 
"  Our  philosophy,  feeble  as  it  itf,  gives  us  to  see  in  every  parti- 
cle of  matter  a  center  of  force,  reaching  to  an  infinite  distance, 
binding  worlds  and  suns  together,  and  unchangeable  in  its 
permanency.  Around  this  same  particle  we  see  grouped  the 
powers  of  all  the  various  phenomena  of  nature,  the  heat,  the 
cold,  the  wind,  the  storm,  the  awful  conflagration,  the  vivid 
lightning-flash,  the  stability  of  the  rock  and  the  mountain,  the 
grand  mobility  of  the  ocean  with  its  mighty  tidal  wave  sweeping 
round  the  globe  in  its  diurnal  journey,  the  dancing  of  the  slream 
and  the  torrent ;  the  glorious  cloud,  the  soft  dew,  the  rain  drop- 
ping fatness,  the  harmonious  working  of  all  these  forces  in  na- 
ture, until  at  last  the  molecule  rises  up  in  accordance  with  the 
mighty  purpose  ordained  for  it,  and  plays  its  part  in  the  gift  of 
life  itself.  And,  therefore,  our  philosophy,  whilst  it  shows  us 
these  things,  should  lead  us  to  think  of  Him  who  hath  wrought 
them ;  for  it  is  said  by  an  authority  fer  above  even  that  which 
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these  works  present:    'the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  godhead."' 
All  his  life  he  worked  toward  a  grand  generalization  which  he 
spemed  to  himself  to  see  dimly  in  the  distance,  waiting  to  be 
I         fully  verified ;  but  he  saw  no  contrariety  between  his  discoveries 
;         and  the  great  truths  of  religion,  but  rather  a  complete  harmony 
'         and  a  mutual  confirmation.     "  The  book  of  nature,"  he  said, 
"which  we  have  to  read,  is  written  with  the  finger  of  Q-od." 
Having  this  faith  in  Q-od,  Faraday  lived  in  habitual  com- 
I        munion  with  Him.     He  writes,  when  a  young  man :  "  In  every 
1        action  of  our  lives  I  conceive  that  reference  ought  to  be  had  to 
j        a  Superior  Being ;  and  in  nothing  ought  we  to  oppose  or  act 
contrary  to  His  precepts."    His  piety  was  not  the  cold  worship 
of  natural  religion ;  but  was  warmed  with  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ     "I  cannot  think,"  he  says,   "that  death  has  to  the 
Christian   anything  in  it  that  should  make  it  a  rare,  or  other 
than  a  constant,  thought ;  out  of  the  view  of  death  comes  the 
view  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave ;  as  out  of  the  view  of  sin 
(that  true  and  real  view  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  give  d. 
man)  comes  the  glorious  hope ;  without  the  conviction  of  sin, 
there  is  no  ground  of  hope  to  the  Christian.     As  far  as  he  is 
permitted,  for  the  trial  of  his  faith,  to  forget  the  conviction  of 
sin,  he  forgets  his  hope,  he  forgets  the  need  of  Him  who 
i         became  sin,  or  a  sin-offering,  for  His  people,  and  overcame 
death  by  dying."     **  Though  the  thought  of  death  brings  the 
thought  of  judgment, — which  is  far  above  all  the  trouble  that 
arises  from  the  mere  breaking  of  earthly  ties, — it  also  brings  to 
the  Christian  the  thought  of  Him  who  died,  was  judged,  and 
who  rose  again  for  the  justification  of  those  who  believe  in  Him. 
Though  the  fear  of  death  be  a  great  thought,  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal life  is  a  far  greater."    It  was  with  words  like  these,  coupled 
with  apposite  citations  fit)m  the  Word  of  God,  that  he  tenderly 
consoled  those  who  were  bereaved  of  friends.     In  the  spirit  of 
this  humble  but  assured  faith,  he  lived  and  died.     The  natural 
virtues  of  Faraday  were  purified  and  exalted  by  the  influence 
of  religion.     His  kindness  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  qual* 
itiesof  his  character.     "My  desire  to  escape  from  trade,"  he 
once  wrote,  "  which  I  thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and  to  enter 
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into  the  service  of  science,  which  I  imagined  made  its  pursu- 
ers amiable  and  liberal,  induced  me  at  last  to  take  the  bold 
and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir  EL  Davy."  "  He  smiled  at 
my  notion  of  the  superior  moral  feelings  of  philosophic  men, 
and  said  he  would  leave  me  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to 
set  me  right  on  that  matter."  That  experience  had  the  effect 
which  Davy  had  predicted;  but  Faraday*s  temper  was  not 
soured,  nor  was  his  kindness,  which  prompted  him  to  aid  all 
whom  he  could  benefit,  in  the  least  diminished.  Yet  he  was  a 
spirited  man,  and  when  a  pension  was  oflFered  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  in  a  manner  which  he  thought  in  some  degree 
derogatory  to  his  personal  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  science, 
he  surprised  the  public  authorities  by  declining  it;  and  waited 
for  the  renewal  of  the  oflfer  under  circumstances  more  agree - 
abla  He  blended  an  absolute  truthfulness  and  integrity  with 
an  unvarying  sweetness  and  benevolence.  A  truly  great  man, 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  admire  and  to  praise  I 

In  looking  at  Faraday,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  made  him  a 
Christian  believer  ?  Other  men  there  are,  pursuing  the  same 
studies  that  he  pursued,  who  reject  the  truths  of  religion,  or  to 
whom  they  are  of  no  practical  account  Why  was  it  other- 
wise with  Faraday  ?  It  may  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  supernatural  teaching  of  God:  it  was  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  in  no  magi- 
cal or  arbitrary  method.  Faraday  says  himself :  **  The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  Revelation.  The  natural  man  cannot  know 
it"  "That  Revelation  is  the  Word  of  God.  According  to  the 
promise  of  God,  that  Word  is  sent  into  all  the  world.  Every 
call  and  every  promise  is  made  freely  to  every  man  to  whom 
that  Word  cometh."  This  being  true,  what  led  Faraday  to 
receive  it  and  to  make  it  the  light  and  joy  of  his  soul — his 
guide  in  life,  and  his  hope  in  death  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  secret  lies  mainly  in  what  his  friends 
call  his  "marvelous  humility."  When  abroad  with  Davy,  in 
confidential  letters,  he  deplores  his  ignorance.  Through  his 
whole  career,  he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  compared  with  the  expanse  beyond,  and  of 
what  he — ^though  he  alone— considered  the  smallness  of  his 
own  attainments.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  his 
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mistakes.  In  the  lecture  where  he  dwells  on  ^*  the  deficiencies 
of  judgment,*'  which  he  thinks  that  education  ought  to  do 
more  to  correct,  he  throws  in  the  remark :  **  Do  not  suppose, 
because  I  stand  here  and  speak  thus,  making  no  exceptions, 
that  I  except  mjsel£  I  have  learned  to  know  that  I  Ml  infi- 
nitely short  of  that  efficacious  exercise  of  the  judgment  which 
may  be  attained"  He  even  proceeds  to  enumerate  instances  in 
which  he  had  formed  hasty  conclusions  from  inadequate  exper- 
iments, and  had  been  set  right  by  others :  so  careinl  is  he  to 
avoid  all  semblance  of  conceit  in  inculcating  what  he  deems  to 
be  an  important  lesson.  '^  To  be  open  to  correction  on  good 
grounds  in  all  things,"  is  the  duty  which  he  earnestly  incul- 
cates. But  Faraday's  humility  extended  further  than  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect  in  the  investigations  of  scienca  It  was 
attended  by  a  sense  of  sin.  In  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  did  not  lose  his  consciousness  of  the  free  and  accountable 
nature  of  the  soul.  He  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  soul,  and  of  its  difference  from  all  material  thinga 
But  this  only  enhanced  his  conviction  of  sin.  Sentiments  of 
this  nature  prepared  him  to  feel  the  power  of  the  Bibla  The 
great,  fundamental  fact  of  sin  and  salvation,  that  pervades  the 
Bible,  found  a  response  in  his  conscience  and  heart  The  bless- 
ing of  those  who  humble  themselves,  and  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  belonged  to  hiuL  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  in  a  country  where  class  distinctions  count  for 
so  much,  one  who  rose  from  a  poor  newspaper  boy  to  so  high  a 
place  in  society,  where  princes  thought  an  acquaintance  with 
him  an  honor,  should  have  carried  through  his  entire  career 
this  child-like  humility.  If  it  be  owing  in  part  to  a  happy 
moral  constitution,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  refining 
influence  of  religion.  Do  not  the  annals  of  science  prove  that 
a  like  humility — a  certain  reverential  spirit — belongs  to  the 
highest  order  of  mind  ?  It  is  not  the  Keplers,  and  Newtons, 
and  Bacons,  firom  whose  lips  we  hear  the  flippant  language  of 
unbelief  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  read  the  laws  of  nature 
almost  by  intuition,  as  he  draws  near  the  close  of  his  great 
work,  in  a  few  weighty  paragraphs,  affirms  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  an  omnipotent  and  all-wise  God,  who  built  up  and 
inhabits  the  mighty  frame  of  nature.     Elsewhere  he  comments 
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on  the  folly  of  atheism :  "  Who  taught  blind  chance,"  he 
inquires,  "  the  laws  of  light,  that  it  should  construct  the  eye, 
with  its  lenses  and  fluids  in  strict  conformity  to  them?" 
In  a  like  spirit,  Faraday  exclaims:  "When  I  consider  the 
multitude  of  associated  forces  that  are  diffused  through  nature 
— when  I  think  of  that  calm  and  tranquil  balancing  of  their 
energies,  which  enables  elements  most  powerful  in  themselves, 
most  destructive  to  the  world's  creatures  and  economy,  to 
dwell  associated  together,  and  be  made  subservient  to  the  wants 
of  creation,  I  rise  from  the  contemplation  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  wisdom,  the  beneficence,  and  grandeur, 
beyond  our  language  to  express,  of  the  Great  Disposer  of  all." 
The  child-like  quality,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — in  the 
New  Testament  conception  of  it — belonged  to  Faraday.  To 
an  eminent  scientific  friend,  he  writes:  '* Though  your  science 
is  much  to  me,  we  are  not  fiiends  for  science's  sake  only,  but 
for  something  better  in  man,  something  more  important  in  his 
nature, — affection,  kindness,  good  feeling,  moral  worth."  *  * 
*  *  "I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  high  mental  powers 
insured  something  like  a  high  moral  sense;  but  I  have  often 
been  grieved  to  see  the  contrary ;  as  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  spirit  has  been  cheered  by  observing  in  some  lowly  and 
uninstructed  creature  such  a  healthfiil,  and  honorable,  and  dig- 
nified mind  as  made  one  in  love  with  human  nature.  When 
that  which  is  good  mentally  and  morally  meet  in  one  being, 
that  that  being  is  more  fitted  to  work  out  and  manifest  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  creation,  I  fully  admit"  Warm,  domestic 
affections, — simple,  home-bred  feelings, — ^were  ever  fresh  in  his 
heart  The  love  of  distinction  did  not  chill  these  feelings ;  for 
though  he  valued  the  rewards  of  success,  he  had  not,  he  said, 
pursued  his  studies  for  the  sake  of  them.  When  absent  from 
his  country,  he  wrote :  "  The  thoughts  of  those  at  home  are  a 

warm  and  refreshing  balm  to  my  heart these  are  the  first 

and  greatest  sweetness  in  the  life  of  man."  He  was  faithful  to 
his  early  friends,  who  had  helped  him  in  the  days  of  his  pov- 
erty. He  did  full  justice  to  the  merits  even  of  men  from  whom 
he  had  received  injuries. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  in  speaking  of  this  man, 
vfe  are  seeking  to  bring  a  testimonial  to  the  Christian  religion ; 
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as  if  religion  needed  to  be  bolstered  up  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
great  in  intellect  When  we  consider  what  this  religion  is,  and 
has  been,  to  millions  upon  millions  of  souls ;  how  it  kindles 
the  light  of  hope  in  hearts  darkened  with  sorrow  or  remorse ; 
how  it  carries  elevation  and  peace  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor — ^as  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Bums  of  "  The  Cotter^s  Satur- 
day Night; "  when  we  think  of  what  Christianity  has  done  for 
mankind — imparting  a  new  life  and  strength  to  a  despairing 
world,  raising  up  the  nations  of  Europe  from  barbarism  to  the 
heights  of  culture  and  civilization — when  we  think  of  all  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  and  has  done,  we  should  no  more  think 
of  collecting  testimonies  to  its  value,  than  we  should  think  of 
looking  up  recommendations  for  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  to 
blot  out  which  would  bring  in  universal  darkness  and  death. 
We  wish  merely  to  illustrate  one  point, — that  there  is  a  tem- 
per of  heart  which  is  the  condition  and  preparation  of  faith ; 
that  humility,  including  a  sense  of  sin,  is  involved  in  it,  as  a 
prime  ingredient  It  implies  a  consciousness  of  the  soul,  and 
of  its  free  and  responsible  nature.  Materialism,  and  fatalism, 
its  inevitable  companion,  exclude  this  conviction.  A  belief  in 
the  soul,  in  its  freedom  and  accountableness,  and  a  belief  in 
Crod,  go  together.  "  They  that  deny  a  God,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"destroy  man's  nobility;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the 
beasts  by  his  body;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature."  He  who  pursues  the 
investigation  of  nature  with  this  conviction  respecting  the  soul 
and  the  sublime  attributes  which  distinguish  it  from  matter, 
and  who  does  not  omit  to  reflect  on  his  personal  responsibility, 
as  a  rational  being  and  the  subject  of  a  law  which  commands 
while  it  does  not  coerce,  will  not  cast  away  his  religious  faith. 
With  this  temper  of  mind,  he  is  safe ;  for  he  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  data  on  which  faith  rests.  He  will  carry  within  him  an 
unassailable  conviction  that  the  soul  has  a  high  origin,  and  a 
consciousness  of  spiritual  necessities  which  only  the  religion  of 
Christ  can  satisfy. 

It  comes  to  this,  then :  the  heavenly  good  which  is  offered  in 
the  Gospel,  falls  under  the  category  of  want  and  supply.  Self- 
sufficiency,  when  it  springs  from  conceit  of  knowledge  and  of 
intellect,  or  craves  nothing  higher  than  the  earthly  happiness 
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within  its  reach,  shuts  up  the  avenues  to  the  soul  through 
which  alone  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  can  enter.  The  soul 
reaches  out  for  nothing  above  itself,  is  stirred  with  no  want 
which  cannot  be  supplied  fix)m  a  human  source,  yearns  not  for 
the  peculiar  good  which  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
bestow.  The  Stoic  morality  was,  in  many  respects,  the  noblest 
which  was  known  to  the  ancient  world ;  but  the  number  of 
Stoics  who  received  the  Gospel  was  very  small  They  rested 
upon  themselves.  But  let  the  soul  be  struck  with  a  sense  of 
its  loneliness  without  God,  and  especially  with  a  sense  of  its 
guilt  and  need  of  forgiveness,  and  there  will  follow  a  new  per- 
ception. God  will  be  recognized  in  His  word,  as  well  as  His 
works.  The  ministry  of  Christ  will  be  seen  to  be  adapted  to 
the  deepest  necessities  of  the  spirit  **  They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
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Article  VIL— AUGUSTE  COMTE  AND  POSITIVISM. 

Oours  de  Phihsophie  Positive.  Par  AuGUSTE  Comte,  Rdp^ti- 
teur  d'Analyse  transcendante  et  de  M&anique  rationelle  & 
r£cole  Poljtechnique,  et  Examinateur  des  Candidats  qui  se 
destinent  a  cette  ficole.  Deuxiftme  fidition,  Augment^e  d'une 
Preface,  par  fi.  Littrd,  et  d'une  Table  alphab^tique  des  Mati6res. 
Paris  :  J.  B.  Baillifere  et  Fils.     1864.     (Six  volumes.) 

Sys&me  de  Politique  Positive,  Pai'  AuGUSTE  CoMTE,  Auteur  du 
Syst^me  de  Philosophie  Positive.  Ordre  et  Progrfes.  Paris : 
Chez  Carilian-Goeury  et  Vor.  Dalmont  1851,  1852,  and 
1853.     (Three  volumes  published  in  successive  years.) 

GENEALOGY  OF  POSITIVISM. 

In  a  previous  Article  {New  Englander^  Jan.,  1878,  p.  56)  we 
presented  a  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  M.  Comte,  as  preliminary 
to  an  attempt  to  estimate  his  writings,  and  the  system  of  posi- 
tivism which  they  set  forth.  By  a  persual  of  the  Article  above- 
named,  the  reader  will  perceive  a  mixture  of  motives  and 
influencea  at  work  on  the  mind  of  the  author,  not  altogether 
fevorable  to  clear  conceptions  of  truth  or  foretokening  an  un- 
biased treatment  of  facts. 

Hence,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  origin  and  character 
of  positivism,  it  is  necessarj"  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  not 
simply  and  primarily  a  well  considered  eflfort,  like  the  philos- 
ophy of  Emanuel  Kant,  to  systematize  the  results  of  human 
thinking  in  the  past,  and  to  leave  a  more  shapely  system  of 
thought  to  the  inheritance  of  the  future.  Positivism,  as  a 
system  of  thought,  originated  in  a  raison  d'etre  outside  of  itself 
It  was  constructed  not  primarily  to  meet  the  logical  necessities 
of  the  human  intellect  Its  primary  object  and  aim  were  to  meet 
the  practical  necessities  of  human  society.  If  it  aims  incident- 
ally to  supply  a  want  of  the  intellect,  it  does  so,  in  order 
thereby  the  better  to  subserve  the  practical  interests  of  society, 
la  the  words  of  the  author,  his  "aim  from  the  outset  was 
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rather  social  than  intellectual "  (Politique  Positive,  Tome  i, 
page  7).  Tlie  reader  will  notice,  as  we  proceed,  the  influence 
of  this  bias  of  the  author  in  giving  shape  to  bis  system  of 
philosophy. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
had  entered  fully  into  tbe  revolutionary  spirit  of  his  time, 
and  that  his  mind  was  already  busy  with  thoughts  of  a  uni- 
versal philosophical  regeneration  and  political  reconstruction 
(Philosophie  Positive,  Tome  vi,  page  7).  The  youth  and 
early  manhood  of  the  young  philosopher  coincided  with  one  of 
the  most  stirring  epochs  of  French  history, — covering  the 
period  of  the  consulate  and  empire  of  Napoleon  the  Great, — 
hb  first  down-fall,  restoration,  and  final  overthrow, — and  the 
finit  and  second  restorations  of  tbe  Bourbons.  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  thoughtful  youth,  bom  and  reared  amid  auch  events, 
should  have  been  drawn  to  the  social  and  political  problems, 
which  had  arisen  for  solution,  in  spite  of  tastes  and  aptitudes 
which  bore  him  in  the  direction  of  scientific  pursuits. 

Carrying  these  problems  with  him  to  the  Polytechnic  School, 

M.  Comte  was  led  by  his  scientific  studies  to  conceive  of  vital 

and  social  phenomena  as  subjected  to  the  control  of  invariable 

natural  laws,  not  less  rigid  than  those  which  bear  sway  in  the 

phenomena  of  inorganic   matter.     This   conception   seems  to 

have  suggested  to  M.  Comte  what  he  regarded  as  the  secret  of 

nial  and  political  disorders  which  prevailed  around  hina. 

emed  to  himself  to  see,  that  while  human  afikirs  obey 

>wn  peculiar  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  men  were 

to  base  society  and  government  on  mere  fictions  and 

;tions.     Sympathizing  with  the  prevailing  unbelief,  he 

)t  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  instability 

ial   order  and  political  institutions  around  him  was  the 

of  attempting  to  build  the  institutions  of  society  and 

iment  on  the  uncertain  foundations  of  theological  dogmas 

)3tract  conceptions  of  metaphysics,  instead  of  basing  these 

tions  on  well-ajicertained  invariable  laws. 

all  useful  mechanical  inventions  are  based  on  a  knowl- 

if  the  forces  and  laws  of  material  nature,  so,  thought  M. 

;  should  all  plans  and  efforts  for  establishing  a  stable 

of  society  and  government  be  based  on  a  knowledge 
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of  the  invariable  natural  laws  which  bear  sway  in  human 
afifairs.  Believing  that  the  prevailing  theories  of  society  and 
government  were  based  on  groundless  assumptions  and  delu- 
sive speculations,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  discrediting  finally  and  forever  those 
assumptions  and  speculations,  and  of  establishing  once  for  all 
those  laws  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  society,  which 
should  constitute  the  immovable  basis  of  stable  institutions  for 
all  time  to  come. 

Nothing  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the  writings  of  M.  Comte, 
than  his  intense  conviction,  that  most  of  the  evils  which  befel 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
grew  out  of  the  ascendancy  and  influence  of  false  theological 
dogmas  and  delusive  metaphysical  abstractions,  in  the  control 
of  social  and  political  movements.  He  believed  that  history 
was  full  of  similar  illustrations  of  the  evil  influence  of  theo- 
logical belief  and  metaphysical  speculations  in  shaping  the 
course  of  events  in  the  past  On  the  theory  of  the  divine 
rights  of  governments  and  the  corresponding  obligations  of  the 
governed,  he  had  seen  peoples  and  nations  alternately  plun- 
dered at  home,  and  sacrificed  by  thousands  on  fields  of  slaughter 
abroad*  In  the  assertion  of  human  rights, — mere  metaphysical 
abstractions,  in  the  estimation  of  M.  Comte, — he  had  seen  the 
machinery  of  government  shattered  to  atoms,  the  framework  of 
society  dissolved,  and  anarchy  glutting  itself  with  human 
slaughter,  till  forced  to  desist  from  its  carnival  of  blood,  by 
very  weariness  and  satiety. 

Such  being  the  author's  view  as  regards  the  sources  of  the 
social  and  political  disorders  of  his  time,  he  could  look  upon 
no  remedy  for  the  prevailing  evils  as  effectual  and  final,  which 
did  not  aim  to  dry  up  the  fountains  from  which  he  believed 
those  evils  to  spring.  If,  to  the  apprehension  of  M.  Comte, 
the  studies  of  the  Polytechnic  School  had  suggested  the  sources 
of  the  social  and  political  evils  so  rife  in  bis  time,  fortunately, 
as  he  believed,  they  also  put  him  on  the  track  of  the  remedy 
for  those  evils.  He  speaks  of  the  luminuous  influence  and 
salutary  discipline  of  his  mathematical  and  scientific  studies, 
in  preparing  him  to  deal  with  the  social  and  political  questions 
which  were  agitating  the  public  mind.     As  the  result  of  this 
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influence  and  discipline,  lie  became  convinced,  before  the  age 
of  nineteen,  of  the  nescessity  of  applying  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  the  exact  sciences  to  speculations  on  vital  and  social  pheno- 
mena. He  refers  to  a  new  mode  of  philosophizing,  which  he 
had  learned  at  this  institution  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  vi,  pp.  7,  8). 
The  new  mode  of  philosophizing  naturally  took  its  place  in  the 
dream  of  a  regenerated  philosophy,  which  the  author  was  in- 
dulging. The  next  step  was  plain, — ^namely,  the  application 
of  the  new  method  in  testing  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
doctrines,  which  were  the  alleged  sources  of  so  much  evil. 

In  bringing  the  prevailing  theological  conceptions  to  the  tests 
of  scientific  verification,  M.  Comte  thought  he  was  able  to 
prove  them  baseless  assumptions,  having  no  foundation  in 
observed  facts.  The  abstract  conceptions  of  metaphysics,  in 
like  manner,  vanished  into  nothing  before  the  searching  tests 
supplied  by  the  new  mode  of  philosophizing.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  author,  theology  and  metaphysics  were  proved  alike 
delusive  and  vain,  made  up  of  groundless  assumptions,  touch- 
ing questions  which  are,  in  their  nature,  inaccessible  to  the 
human  facultiea  Hence,  the  philosophy,  which  assumes  the 
task  of  regenerating  human  thought,  and  of  constituting  a  basis 
for  the  reconstruction  of  society  and  government  in  coming 
ages,  must  first  and  foremost  disenthrall  the  human  race  from 
its  bondage  to  theological  dogmas  and  metaphysical  abstractions. 
Such  an  aim  is  seen  running  through  all  the  writings  of  M. 
Comte.  The  whole  system  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  shaped 
with  reference  to  this  purpose.  Indeed,  in  this  purpose  and 
aim  we  find  the  primordial  germ  and  law  of  evolution  of 
positivism. 

This  animating  spirit  of  positivism  is  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
finitions and  explanations  with  which  the  system  is  introduced 
by  the  author.  He  tells  us  that  he  employs  the  term  philosophy 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  ancients,  adding  the  term  positive  to 
indicate  a  mode  of  philosophizing  which  has  for  its  object  the 
co-ordination  of  observed  facts  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  5).  The 
significance  and  aim  of  this  definition  will  be  perceived,  if  we 
remember  that  the  author  evervwhere  assumes  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  Deity  is  not  and  never  can  be  an  observed  feet,  or  so 
based  on  observed  facts  as  to  admit  of  any  legitimate  mode  of 
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verification.  Hence,  even  if  the  existence  of  a  Deity  were  an 
actualitv,  the  new  mode  of  philosophizing  would  exclude  it 
iroin  the  domain  of  positive  knowledge,  as  essentially  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  human  faculties.     So  also,  with  regard  to  all  meta- 

I        physical  conceptions  touching  possibilities,  which  lie  outside  of 
the  range  of  human  observation,  they  are  to  be  treated  as 

j       chimerical  and  vain,  unworthy  of  a  moment's  notice,  except  as 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  triumph  of  positivism. 

Again,  we  are  pinned  down  to  the  naked  knowledge  of  bare 
fects  and  their  observed  relations,  in  the  following  positive 
manner.  "  There  is  no  real  knowledge  but  that  which  rests  on 
observed  fSu^ts "  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  12).  Again,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  sole  object  of  research  in  any  department  of 
inquiry  is  "to  discover,  by  the  combined  use  of  reasoning  and 
observation,  the  actual  laws  of  phenomena,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  their  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  similitude.'' 
The  explanation  of  fiwts  is  said  to  consist  "  only  in  the  estab- 
lished bond  between  particular  phenomena  and  certain  general 
fects."  As  theology  finds  its  culminating  unity  in  monotheism, 
and  metaphysics  in  the  abstract  conception  of  nature,  so  posi- 
tivism is  said  to  reach  its  goal  when  it  is  able  to  represent  "  all 
observable  phenomena  as  particular  cases  of  one  single  general 
bcX  "  (Phil  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  9-10).  Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  ultimate  generalizations  of  theology  and  metaphysics  are 
destitute  of  any  foundation  in  observed  facts,  and  are  therefore 
baseless  and  chimerical. 

The  spirit  and  aim  of  positivism  is  set  forth  with  much 
variety  of  phraseology  and  illustration  ;  but  there  is  always  the 
same  antagonism  toward  the  faith  of  theism  and  every  form  of 
speculation  which  looks  in  that  direction.  Thus  we  are  told, 
that,  "The  fundamental  character  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is 
to  r^ard  all  phenomena  as  subjected  to  invariable  natural  iat^;^, 
the  precise  discovery  of  which,  and  their  reduction  to  the  least 
possible  number,  are  the  aim  of  all  our  efforts,  while  consider- 
mg  as  absolutely  inaccessible  and  void  of  sense,  for  us,  the 
search  for  what  are  called  causes,  whether  first  or  final."  "  In 
our  positive  explanations,  even  the  most  perfect,  we  make  no 
pretension  to  set  forth  the  generating  causes  of  phenomena,  *  * 
*  *  but  solely  to  analyze  with  exactness  the  circumstances  of 
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their  production,  and  to  connect  them  together  by  the  normal 
relations  of  succession  and  similitude  ''  (loc.  cit) 

But  the  author  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  placing  the  belief 
in  the  divine  existence  and  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  ideals 
of  metaphysics  outside  of  the  limits  of  positive  knowledge.  He 
endeavors  to  show  the  incompatibility  of  such  beliefs  and  con- 
ceptions with  the  observed  order  of  nature,  as  set  forth  in  the 
best  established  branches  of  science.  Thus,  it  is  alleged,  "  theol- 
ogy and  physics  are  profoundly  incompatible,  their  conceptions 
have  a  character  radically  opposite  "  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  15). 
It  is  held  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  astronomy  and  physics 
may  not  only  be  co-ordinated  and  generalized  apart  from  any 
recognition  of  personal  agency,  but  that  they  positively  prove 
that  no  personal  Deity  has  anything  to  do  with  our  material 
system.  The  same  ideas  recur  in  such  variety  of  form  and  con- 
nection, that  it  would  become  tedious  to  go  into  detail  on  the 
subject 

Positivism,  like  Christianity,  claims  exclusive  control  over 
the  convictions  of  the  human  race.  Hence  it  has  staked  its 
own  triumph  on  the  overthrow  of  the  theistic  theory  and  meta- 
physical interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  author  seems  ever  to  go  armed  for  instant  attack 
on  the  theological  and  metaphysical  monsters.  He  lets  no  op- 
portunity slip  to  deal  a  blow  right  or  left  at  these  alleged 
enemies  of  human  progress.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  a  new 
vivacity  flashes  out  in  his  style,  and  an  unwonted  assurance  in- 
spires his  assertions,  whenever  he  comes  in  sight  of  these 
demons  of  his  imagination. 

The  reader  is  now  propAred  to  understand  the  antitheistic 
spirit  and  aim,  which  M.  Comte  carried  with  him  to  the  task  of 
reconstructing  the  fabric  of  human  thought  for  all  coming 
time.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  note  the  influence  of  this 
spirit  and  aim  in  giving  shape  to  the  structure  which  he  set 
himself  to  build. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte  assumes  that  vital  and  social 
phenomena  are  subjected  to  invariable  natural  lawa  The 
theological  and  metaphysical  creeds  of  the  past  belong  to  the 
class  of  social  phenomena,  and  have  been  substantive  facts  and 
controlling  forces  in  the  history  of  our  race.     It  follows,  there- 
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fore,  that  all  the  successive  phases  of  theological  belief  and  meta- 
physical speculation,  nay,  all  the  events  of  human  history,  have 
taken  place  according  to  fixed  laws.  Hence  the  Positive  Phil- 
osophy, which  assumes  to  co-ordinate  all  observed  facts  and  to 
trace  the  laws  of  phenomena,  is  logically  bound  to  embrace  and 
account  for  this  class  of  phenomena. 

In  M.  Comte*s  plan  of  his  life-work,  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  social  phenomena  became  the  first  essential  step  toward 
founding  the  new  philosophy.  Accordingly,  he  early  applied 
himself  to  studies  and  researches  looking  to  this  result ;  and  he 
claims  to  have  made,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  "  funda- 
mental discovery  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  *  of  a  great  law  in  relation  to  the 
ensemble  of  human  evolution,  individual  or  collective  "  (Phil. 
Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  8,  and  T.  vi,  p.  9).  Of  course,  this  law  must 
recognize  theological  and  metaphysical  conceptions  and  theories 
as  dominant  facts  in  the  progress  of  human  evolution,  however 
hostile  the  author  might  be  to  the  prevalence  and  influence  of 
such  conceptions  and  theories  in  his  own  time.  But  if  these 
facts  of  human  experience  had,  by  a  logical  necessity,  to  be 
brought  under  the  law ;  by  a  special  interpretation  of  the  law, 
provision  is  made  for  the  ultimate  elimination  of  these  danger- 
ous conceptions  and  beliefs  from  the  domain  of  intellectual  and 
moral  forces. 

This  law  is  ranked  by  the  author  as  the  first  of  three  grand 
laws  of  sociology,  which  he  claims  to  have  discovered.  This 
law  assumes  to  set  forth  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race,  as  regards  the  theoretic  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  said  to  be  successively  theological,  metaphysical,  and 
positive ;  and  the  first  two  modes  of  interpretation  are  to  be 
finally  discarded,  as  soon  as  the  third  is  definitely  reached. 
Thus  the  first  so-called  grand  law  of  sociology  is  made  to  pre- 
dict the  ultimate  rejection  of  theological  beliefs  and  metaphysi- 
cal abstractions  from  the  domain  of  legitimate  philosophy 
(Pol.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  83). 

The  second  grand  law  of  sociology  has  reference  to  the  order 
in  which  our  various  conceptions  are  said  to  pass  through  the 
successive  phases  of  thought,  set  forth  in  the  first  law.  Accord- 
iug  to  this  law,  the  human  intelligence,  in  dealing  with  the  fitcts 
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of  existence,  begins  with  the  simpler,  more  general,  and  inde- 
pendent phenomena,  and  takes  them  up  successively,  in  the 
(Mtler  of  increasing  complexity,  speciality,  and  dependence. 

In  this  order,  also,  it  is  assumed  that  natural  phenomena  pass 
throngh  the  successive  ordeals  of  theology  and  metaphysics  into 
the  vindicated  truth  of  positivism  (Pol.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  88,  84). 

On  this  second  grand  law  is  based  M.  Gomte's  classified 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences ;  and  the  Positive  Philosophy,  pro- 
perly so-called,  is  largely  taken  up  in  working  out  this  law  to 
its  Intimate  results,  and  in  applying  it  to  the  widest  possible 
range  of  human  conceptions  and  human  interests.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  in  this  connection,  this  this  law  is  so  interpreted 
and  applied  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  first  law. 

If,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  law,  the  author  presumes  to  fore- 
tell the  ultimate  elimination  of  theological  and  metaphysical 
conceptions  from  the  theory  of  the  universe  through  the 
sovereign  might  of  positivism,  in  his  exposition  of  the  second 
law  he  professes  to  bring  to  light  the  working  forces  by  which 
the  result  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  third  grand  law  of  sociology  relates  to  the  alleged  his- 
torical succession  of  the  principal  modes  of  human  activity  in 
the  organized  social  state.  This  law  represents  the  dominant 
social  activity  of  man  as  having  been  at  first  directed  to  wars 
of  conquest ;  taking,  in  the  order  of  human  progress,  the  form 
of  defensive  wars ;  and  finally  settling  down  to  the  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry. 

As  the  first  two  laws  relate  to  the  evolution  of  human 
thought  in  the  direction  of  the  speculative  interpretation  and 
scientific  co-ordination  of  the  facts  of  the  phenomenal  world ; 
and  as  M.  Comte  holds  that  society  is  ruled  or  overturned,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  ideas  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  40),  he  consistently 
ascribes  the  order  of  human  evolution,  in  the  pliase  of  social 
activity,  to  the  controling  influence  of  the  order  of  intellectual 
evolution  as  set  forth  in  the  first  two  laws.  While  men 
believed  in  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  deities  as  sovereign  and 
supreme  in  the  control  of  events,  it  was  natural,  thought  M. 
Comte,  that  the  activities  of  our  race,  combined  for  great  enter- 
prises, should  be  expended  in  pitiless  wars  of  conquest,  under 
the  lead  of  arbitrary  and  deispotic  rulers.    But  when  metaphysi- 
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cal  speculations  had  somewhat  weakened  the  force  of  the  old 
beliefe,  and  the  abstract  rights  of  rulers  and  nations,  if  not  those 
of  man,  began  to  count  for  something  in  the  scale  of  human 
interests,  it  seemed  to  him  equally*  natural  that  States  and 
nations  should  organize  and  combine  to  stem  the  tide  of  con- 
quest by  defensive  wars.  But  according  to  the  law  in  question, 
in  the  good  time  coming,  nay,  already  begun,  the  fictions  of 
theology  and  the  inventions  of  metaphysics  will  cease  to  bear 
sway,  and  positive  conceptions  will  come  in  to  rule  the  world 
of  ideas,  and  thereby  will  control  the  activities  of  the  human 
race,  directing  them  into  the  paths  of  peaceful  industry. 

But  positivism  does  not  propose  to  supplant  the  hoary  super- 
stitions of  the  past,  and  to  cast  down  the  idols  of  the  present 
without  oflFering  its  own  sovereign  and  supreme  object  of  wor- 
ship to  the  love  and  adoration  of  men  in  all  the  coming  future. 
It  is  to  set  the  crown  of  completeness  on  its  work  by  inaugura- 
ting the  reign  of  the  religion  of  Humanity,  under  •which  men 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning- hooks,  and  shall  learn  war  no  more.  Thus  positivism 
comes  back  at  last  and  repeats  again  the  dear  old  refrain,  whose 
charm  is  ever  new, — peace  on  earth  and  good  vrtll  to  men. 

A  fuller  discussion  of  the  laws  referred  to  above,  is  reserved 
for  the  next  head  of  the  subject  The  question  of  the  validity 
of  these  alleged  laws  of  human  evolution,  as  also  that  of  the- 
soundness  of  the  interpretation,  which  bends  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  antitheistic  views  of  the  author,  will  then  come  up 
for  consideration.  The  author  claims  to  have  discovered  these 
laws.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  dis^ 
coveries^  and  how  far  they  are  inventions^  elaborated,  shaped,  and 
fitted  together  for  the  accomplishment  o^  a  predetermined  ob- 
ject 

We  have  thus  far  touched  but  lightly  the  prominent  points 
of  positivism,  but  sufficiently  to  illustrate  the  consistency  of  the 
author's  execution  of  his  task  with  the  spirit  which  inspired, 
and  the  aim  which  directed  his  efforts  from  the  outset  We 
have  pointed  out  the  exigency  which  moved  M.  Comte  to  un- 
dertake the  great  philosophical  labor  of  his  life.  We  have  seen 
how  his  interpretation  of  that  exigency  gave  direction  to  his  ef- 
forts, and  shape  to  his  system  of  philosophy.    In  short,  we  have 
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endeavored  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  positivism,  and  to  show 
how  the  system  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  as 
they  wrought  upon  a  mind  peculiarly  constituted ; — how  the 
mental  characteristics  of  M.  Comte, — ^his  hopes,  aims,  and  pur- 
poses, as  they  were  stirred,  inspired,  and  prompted  by  passing 
events,  spontaneously  gave  shape  and  color  to  the  system  of 
philosophy  which  has  made  his  name  one  of  the  prominent  way- 
marks  in  the  progress  of  human  thought 

FUNDAMENTAL   PBINCIPLES   OF  POSITIVISM. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  positivism  are  summarily  em- 
braced under  the  three  great  laws  of  sociology,  already  referred 
to.  These  so-called  laws  assume  to  set  forth  the  order  of  in- 
tellectual evolution  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  as  regards 
the  theoretic  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  existence ; — ^the  order 
in  which  natural  phenomena  pass  through  the  three  phases  of 
theoretic  interpretation  and  become  crystalized  into  the  form 
of  positive  sciences ; — ^and  finally,  the  order  of  evolution  of  the 
race  in  the  phase  of  its  dominant  activities,  as  ruled  by  the  pro- 
gress of  ideas  according  to  the  intellectual  order.  The  organic 
structure  of  positivism  is  made  up  of  the  subordinate  laws  of 
phenomena,  which  are  embraced  and  co-ordinated  under  these 
^raud  ultimate  generalizations. 

The  author  states  and  illustrat<es  his  first  grand  law  of  human 
•evolution  as  follows  : — "This  law,"  says  he,  "consists  in  this, 
that  each  one  of  our  principal  conceptions,  each  branch  of  our 
knowledge,  passes  successively  through  three  different  theoretic 
states ;  the  theological  or  fictitious  state ;  the  metaphysical  or 
abstract  state ;  the  scientific  or  positive  state.  In  other  words, 
the  human  mind,  by  its  own  nature,  employs  in  each  one  of  its 
researches  three  methods  of  philosophizing,  the  character  of 
-which  is  essentially  different  and  even  radically  opposite:  at 
first,  the  theological  method,  next,  the  metaphysical  method, 
and  finally,  the  positive  method.  Hence,  three  kinds  of 
philosophy,  or  of  general  systems  of  conceptions,  which  mu- 
tually exclude  each  other ;  the  first  is  the  necessary  point  of 
departure  of  the  human  intelligence ;  the  third  its  fixed  and 
definitive  state ;  the  second  is  destined  solely  to  serve  as  a 
transition"  from  the  first  to  the  third  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  8-9). 
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The  author  holds,  that  the  three  stages  of  development  of  the 
human  intelligence  characterize  the  history  of  the  individual 
mind,  no  less  than  that  of  races  and  nations.  He  assumes, 
that  each  one  can  remember  that  he  was  a  theologian  in  child- 
hood, a  metaphysician  in  youth,  and  a  positivist  in  mature 
!         manhood  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  11). 

I  M.  Comte  claims  that  the  validity  of  this  law  is  firmly  es- 

I  tablished  by  rational  proofs,  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  our 
'  organization,  and  from  historical  verifications,  resulting  from  a 
careful  survey  of  the  past  Thus  it  is  assumed  that  the  human 
intellect  is  subjected  by  an  invariable  necessity  to  the  order  of 
evolution  set  forth  above  (Phil.  Poa.,  T.  i,  p.  8). 

The  author  goes  on  to  say,  in  further  elucidation  of  the 
alleged  law :  "  In  the  theological  state,  the  human  mind,  direct- 
ing its  researches  essentially  toward  the  intimate  nature  of 
beings,  the  first  and  final  causes  of  all  the  eflRects  which  impress 
it,  in  a  word,  toward  absolute  knowledge,  represents  phenomena 
as  produced  by  the  direct  and  continuous  action  of  super- 
natural agents  more  or  less  numerous,  whose  arbitrary  inter^ 
veotion  explains  all  the  apparent  anomalies  of  the  universe. 

In  the  metaphysical  state,  which  is  at  bottom  only  a  simple 
general  modification  of  the  first,  the  supernatural  agents  are 
replaced  by  abstract  forces,  veritable  entities  (personified 
abstractions)  inherent  in  the  various  existences  of  the  world, 
and  conceived  as  capable  of  producing  by  themselves  all 
observed  phenomena,  whose  explanation  consists  in  assigning 
for  each  one  a  corresponding  entity. 

At  last,  in  the  positive  state,  the  human  mind,  recognizing 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  absolute  knowledge,  renounces 
the  search  for  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  universe,  and 
abandons  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  intimate  causes  of  phe- 
nomena* to  apply  itself  solely  to  the  discovery,  by  the  com- 
bined use  of  reasoning  and  observation,  of  their  actual  laws, 
that  is  to  say,  their  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  simili- 
tude. The  explanation  of  facts,  reduced  at  length  to  its  real 
terms,  is  henceforth  only  the  established  bond  between  various 
particular  phenomena  and  certain  general  facts,  whose  number 
the  progress  of  science  tends  more  and  more  to  diminish" 
(PhiL  Pos.,  T.  i  p.  9). 
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The  above  is  the  author's  general  exposition  of  the  law  in 
question,  to  which  he  rigidly  adheres  in  all  the  details  of  the 
subsequent  discussion.  The  reader  is  requested  to  notice  the 
above  statements  in  three  important  particulars. 

1.  The  author  assumes  to  set  forth,  on  the  basis  of  historical 
verification  and  personal  experience,  the  successive  theoretic 
phases,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  viewed 
and  explained  by  the  human  race  and  the  individual  person. 

2.  The  law  is  so  interpreted  and  explained  as  to  make  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  modes  of  philosophizing  mere 
transient  stages  in  the  progress  of  mental  evolution.  M.  Comte 
does  not  tolerate  the  notion,  that  while  theology,  metaphysics, 
and  positivism,  may  enter  the  field  of  philosophical  inquiry  in 
the  order  named,  they  may  nevertheless  afterward  harmoni- 
ously co-exist  to  divide  the  empire  of  thought  between  them, — 
as  representing  only  different  yet  consistent  modes  or  aspects 
of  viewing  the  same  phenomena.  According  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  author,  the  accession  of  each  new  sovereignty 
in  the  domain  of  philosophy  implies  the  growing  decrepitude 
and  forebodes  the  speedy  dissolution  of  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor. 

8.  The  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive  methods  of 
philosophizing  are  assumed  to  be  logically  incompatible  with 
each  other.  They  are  said  to  be  **  mutually  exclusive  of  each 
other, — radically  opposite  and  antagonistic  to  each  other." 

The  author  professes  to  establish  all  of  these  points  in  the 
course  of  the  long  and  manifold  discussions,  which  make  up 
the  staple  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  test  the  validity  of  these  claims  under  the  next  head  of  the 
subject 

As  regards  the  order  of  succession,  in  which  the  human  mind 
is  said  to  take  up  the  different  modes  of  theoretic  interpretation 
of  natural  phenomena,  the  author  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
adduce  any  proofe.  He  assumes  that  the  truth  of  his  so-called 
law,  in  this  particular,  lies  on  the  very  face  of  history,  to  be 
recognized  by  every  attentive  reader ;  and  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  every  thoughtful  person  bears  testimony  in  the  same 
direction  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  11). 

M.  Comte  also  appeals  to  history  in  proof  that  positivism  is 
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destined  to  finally  supplant  both  the  theistic  and  metaphysical 
iDterpretations  of  the  facts  of  existenca  But  this  time,  history 
is  not  trusted  to  speak  for  itself,  without  the  help  of  the  author's 
interpretation.  He  accepts  as  true  a  common  theory  of  the 
religious  evolution  of  our  race,  which  represents  it  as  banning 
with  fetishism,  and  passing  on  through  polytheism  to  monothe- 
ism. In  this  he  professes  to  see  a  gradual  decay  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit,  foretokening  the  ultimate  extinction  of  every  form 
of  theism.  He  considers  fetishism  as  the  most  thorough  incor- 
poration of  the  religious  sentiment  into  the  entire  system  of 
human  thought ;  and  polytheism  is  regarded  as  involving  an  es- 
sential decrease  of  the  influence  of  the  theological  philosophy ; 
while  monotheism  is  assumed  to  be  the  next  stage  in  the  decline 
of  the  religious  spirit  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  v,  pp.  86,  87,  250,  872). 

M.  Comte  assumes  that  the  history  of  monotheism  is  a  his- 
tory of  declining  influence  and  of  waning  power  over  the  con- 
victions of  mankind.  The  decline  of  the  Catholic  power  before 
the  onset  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  is  looked  upon  as  a  step 
in  the  progressive  decadence  of  monotheism.  The  spread  of 
the  Socinian  heresy  is  taken  as  evidence  of  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  doctrines  of  theism  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  v,  pp.  464,  465).  The 
sensuous  sentimentalism  of  Rousseau,  and  the  effervescence  of 
deism  under  the  lead  of  the  frivolous  school  of  Voltaire,  are 
noted  as  waymarks  in  the  progress  of  theological  decay  (PhiL 
Pes.,  T.  V,  pp.  525,  527).  Indeed,  metaphysical  speculations 
are  everywhere  represented  as  a  destructive  agency,  steadily 
undermining  and  working  the  ruin  of  theism  (Phil.  Pos.,  T. 
V,  pp.  888-390). 

In  tracing  the  steps  of  evolution  in  detail,  and  co-ordinating 
the  particular  iacts  of  mental  activity  under  the  subordinate 
laws  of  intellectual  development,  the  author  is  not  quite  consis- 
tent with  himself.  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  theistic 
interpretation  of  natural  phenomena,  he  supposes  it  to  have 
originated  in  the  necessity  of  having  some  theory  to  bind  facts 
together,  combined  with  the  impossibility,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  liace,  of  basing  a  theory  on  observed  facts. 
.  Pressed  by  this  necessity,  according  to  M.  Comte,  "  the  human 
mind  fortunately  opened  for  itself  a  natural  issue  by  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  theological  conceptions."    Further  on. 
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he  speaks  of  a  uecessity  inherent  in  our  organization,  which 
impels  us  to  arrange  facts  in  such  order,  that  we  are  able  to 
conceive  of  them  with  facility ;  and  he  tells  us  that  this  neces- 
sity originally  gave  birth  to  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
explanations  of  phenomena  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  12,  13,  15,  52). 

The  reader  will  note  some  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  foregoing 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  theistic  theory  of  the  universe. 
It  is  represented  as  having  originated  as  a  logical  expedient, 
under  the  pressure  of  an  intellectual  necessity.  Yet  it  is  said 
to  take  place  "fortunately  "  as  a  "  natural  issue  by  spontaneous 
development." 

M.  Comte  encounters  the  subject  again  in  the  process  of  con- 
structing his  science  of  sociology ;  and  he  represents  the  theistic 
view  of  the  facts  of  existence  as  originating  in  the  tendency  of 
man  to  transfer  his  own  interior  consciousness  to  external  ob- 
jects as  the  means  of  explaining  phenomena  of  every  kind 
(Phil.  Pos.,  T.  iv,  pp.  867-869).  Again,  he  speaks  of  the  in- 
herent tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  first  encounter  with 
natural  phenomena,  to  ascribe  to  natural  objects  conscious  voli- 
tion, assimilating  all  material  forces  to  human  agency  (Phil. 
Pos.,  T.  V,  pp.  81-34). 

When  M.  Comte  is  justifying  and  illustrating  his  so-called 
law  of  intellectual  evolution,  he  treats  theological  and  meta- 
physical belie&  with  great  indulgence,  as  necessary  stages  in 
the  progress  of  humanity  from  blank  ignorance  to  the  full  light 
of  positivism.  These  phases  of  belief,  as  transition  stages  in 
the  progress  toward  the  maturity  of  positivism,  are  no  more  to 
be  censured  than  the  weakness  and  incompleteness  of  infancy 
and  childhood  through  which  all  must  pass  to  the  maturity  of 
manhood.  Indeed,  we  are  required  to  indulge  and  employ  the 
innocent  and  even  useful  theistic  delusion  in  our  plans  of  edu- 
cation for  the  young  (Pol.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  178-175).  But  when 
the  author  encounters  these  beliefs  as  obstacles  in  the  wav  of 
the  triumph  of  positivism,  he  assumes  a  tone  of  disparagement 
and  severity.  Thus  theism  is  represented  as  a  sort  of  make- 
shift (une  sorte  de  pis  aller)  to  meet  a  temporary  exigency,  and 
to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  the  exigency  is  past  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.^ 
iv,  p.  490> 

It  is  a  great  grief  to  M.  Comte  that  highly  cultivated  intellects 
and  even  the  great  masters  of  scientific  thought  cling  so  obsti- 
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nately  to  the  faith  of  theisiiL  He  speaks  regretfully  of  the 
weakness  of  Ampere  in  holding  fast  his  religious  faith  after  all 
his  immortal  achievements  in  science,  and  is  reminded  of  a 
similar  weakness  of  Newton — commenting  on  the  Apocalypse 
in  his  old  age  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  ii,  p.  472).  He  alludes  to  Malle- 
branche,  as  a  lamentable  example  of  the  obstinacy  of  theologi- 
cal habits  of  thought, — ^who,  it  seems,  accounts  for  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  material  forces  by  ascribing  them  to  the  direct 
and  continuous  action  of  divine  power  (PhiL  Pos.,  T.  iv,  p. 
470).  Again,  speaking  phrenologically,  he  says,  **  In  spite  of 
the  highest  intellectual  culture,  those  men  who  naturally  think, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  back  of  the  head,  or  those  who  find  them- 
selves temporarily  in  a  like  disposition,  have  need  to  exercise 
almost  constantly  a  very  active  supervision  over  their  thoughts 
to  avoid  being  drawn,  *  *  *  into  a  sort  of  acute  relapse  toward 
the  fundamental  fetishism, — personifying  and  even  deifying  the  / 
most  inert  objects,  which  are  able  to  interest  their  emotions  " 
(Phil.  Pos.,  T.  V,  pp.  86-88).  M.  Comte  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  respect  of  Gall,  as  the  first  to  reduce  the  study  of 
the  mental  functions  to  a  positive  science.  While  highly 
commending  GalFs  system  of  phrenology  in  the  main,  he  finds  the 
organ  of  theosophy  almost  too  much  for  his  patience.  He  calls 
this  organ  an  absurd  superfetation  on  the  system,  and  commends 
Spurzheim  for  having  removed  it  from  the  list  of  organs  (Phil. 
Pos.,  T.  iii,  p.  675). 

The  statements  of  the  author,  summarily  adduced  or  quoted 
above,  amount  to  an  out  and  out  admission  by  a  very  high 
authority,  that  there  are  many  minds  of  the  highest  intellectual 
culture,  and  even  of  scientific  habits  and  training,  who  cannot 
think  a  step  beyond  "  observed  fiwsts  and  their  normal  relations 
of  succession  and  similitude,"  without  falling  into  some  of  the 
forms  of  theistic  belief  Does  not  this  look  like  an  "  invariable 
natural  law,"  which  ought  to  have  some  meaning,  even  to  posi- 
tivists  ? 

We  come  next  to  the  alleged  logical  incompatibility  of  the 
three  methods  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
Assuming  this  incompatibility  to  be  a  fact,  it  follows,  that  that 
method  alone  can  stand  which  is  based  on  positive  knowledge, 
ascertained    by  actual   observation  and  verified  by  rational 
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proofe.  Thus  positivism,  thinks  our  author,  is  destined  ulti- 
mately to  work  the  ruin  of  both  theology  and  metaphysicja 
But  this  alleged  logical  incompatibility  is  set  forth  and  elabor- 
ated at  large  in  M.  Oomte's  exposition  and  discussion  of  his 
second  grand  law  of  sociology.  As  already  intimated,  the 
main  body  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  taken  up  with  a  de- 
tailed elaboration  of  this  law. 

The  second  grand  law  of  sociology  regards  the  order  of 
scientific  research  which  is  said  to  be  observed  in  the  progress  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  race.  This  so-called  law 
took  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  author  after  he  had  left  the 
Polytechnic  School,  while  he  was  preparing  himself  by  a  wide 
range  of  studies  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.  He  informs  us  that  the  study  of  biology  and  history 
gave  rise  to  the  conception,  gradually  growing  in  definiteness, 
of  the  encyclopedic  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  (PhiL  Pes.,  T.  vi, 
p.  7).  This  so-called  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  is  set  forth  in  a 
classification  of  the  fundamental  sciences,  beginning  with  the 
simpler  and  more  general,  and  passing  on  in  the  order  of 
increasing  complexity  and  speciality.  This  classification  as- 
sumes to  represent  the  order,  in  time,  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
diiferent  branches  of  knowledge,  as  also  the  logical  relations  of 
the  sciences  to  each  other  and  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  studied  in  a  properly  adjusted  course  of  education. 

It  will  help  to  understand  the  character  and  scope  of  this 
l(iw,  if  we  name  the  fundamental  sciences,  recognized  by  M. 
Comte,  in  the  hierarchical  order  of  classification.  These 
sciences  are  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, and  sociology.  This  order  is  assumed  to  be  that  of 
decreasing  generalitj'  and  increasing  complexity,  as  also  the 
historic  order  in  which  the  human  race  has  actually  taken  up 
and  reduced  to  scientific  form  the  various  classes  of  natural 
phenomena.  It  also  professes  to  represent  the  relative  degrees 
of  emancipation  of  the  respective  sciences  from  the  trammels 
of  theology  and  metaphysics  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  19,  21,  67, 
68,  75,  88> 

Having  set  forth  at  large  his  hierarchical  classidcation  of  the 
sciences,  the  author  assumes  that  its  correctness  is  verified  by 
its  conformity  to  the  co-ordination  spontaneously  adopted  by 
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sarants,  who  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  different  branches 
of  natural  science, — ^by  its  conformity  to  the  actual  develop- 
ment, in  the  order  of  time,  of  the  philosophy  of  nature, — by  its 
exact  agreement  with  the  relative  perfection  of  the  different 
sciences  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, — ^and  by  its  conformity  to 
the  wisest  possible  plan  of  scientific  education  (Phil.  Pos.,  T. 
i,  pp.  76-78,  80). 

The  science  of  mathematics,  as  dealing  with  one  of  the  widest 
possible  generalities  of  existence,  that  of  quantity,  represented 
by  number,  extension,  and  motion,  oaturally  comes  first  in  the 
hierarchical  order.  Next  in  order  comes  astronomy  and  applies 
the  conceptions  and  generalizations  of  mathematics  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  planetary  motion.  The  science  of 
physics  follows  next  in  order,  and  with  the  help  of  the  preced- 
ing sciences,  essays  to  deal  with  matter,  force,  and  motion,  on  a 
narrower  scale,  but  under  conditions  of  greater  complication. 
Chemistry  takes  its  place  next  in  the  hierarchical  order,  and 
standing  on  the  foundation  of  physics,  endeavors  to  unravel 
the  more  intricate  complexities  of  the  constitution  and  compo- 
sition of  material  bodiea  Biology  comes  next,  and  introduces 
us  to  a  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  the  forces  and  laws  un- 
folded by  the  preceding  sciences  are  subjected  to  a  further 
complication  under  the  additional  conditions  of  organization 
and  vitality.  The  science  of  sociology  is  the  last  in  the  grand 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  which  are  co-ordinated  and  explained 
by  the  Positive  Philosophy,  It  is  entitled  to  this  rank  by  the 
speciality  and  complexity  of  the  phenomena  with  which  it  deals. 
It  claims  our  attention  as  the  science  of  humanity,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term.  It  professes  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  social 
order  and  human  progress,  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  past  and  in  the  life  of  the  present,  and  as  they  forecast 
and  determine  the  destiny  of  humanity  in  all  the  future.  It 
incorporates  and  co-ordinates,  as  integral  constituents  of  its 
grand  generalizations,  all  knowledge  and  all  science,  and  every 
mode  of  human  activity  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  history 
of  the  race.  Hence  the  law  of  the  successive  theoretic  states, 
through  which  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the  race  is  said  to 
have  passed,  and  the  law  of  the  hierarchical  order  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences,  are  called  laws  of  sociology,  no  less  than 
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that  which  relates  to  the  physical  activities  of  man  in  dealing 
with  the  material  world,  whether  in  conflict  or  co-operation  with 
his  fellows. 

Following  the  order  of  classification,  the  author  proceeds  to 
apply  the  principles  of  positivism  to  the  various  branches  of 
science  in  succession,  defining  the  appropriate  sphere  of  each, 
noticing  their  condition  and  stage  of  advancement  respectively 
at  the  time,  suggesting  the  correction  of  erroneous  methods,  and 
laying  down  rules  of  procedure  for  their  future  progress.  Every 
step  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion  is  regulated  by  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  author  in  constructing  the  science  of  sociology. 
That  aim  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society  and  government 
on  the  stable  basis  of  the  observed  facts  of  human  nature,  gen- 
eralized and  co-ordinated  under  their  invariable  natural  laws. 
To  accomplish  this,  M.  Comte  undertook  the  task  of  recon- 
structing the  entire  system  of  human  thought,  believing  it 
impossible  to  proceed  securely  to  the  positive  study  of  social 
phenomena  without  first  preparing  the  mind,  by  the  profound 
consideration  of  the  positive  methods,  as  tested  by  less  compli- 
cated phenomena  and  fortified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
laws  of  anterior  phenomena  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  24,  81,  84). 

It  is  in  M.  Comte^s  review  and  exposition  of  the  several 
sciences  of  his  hierarchy  that  he  puts  forth  his  main  efibrt  to 
prove  the  logical  incompatibility  between  positivism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  theism  and  metaphysics  on  the  other.  He  seems  to 
entertain  no  doubt  that  he  has  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
basis  of  every  form  of  theological  belief  and  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation ;  so  that  the  world  has  only  to  wait  for  old  habits  of 
thought  to  fall  into  decay,  and  for  old  prejudices  to  die  out,  to 
be  able  to  look  on  the  grand  spectjicle  of  the  universe,  and  see 
in  it  all,  nothing  but  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  their  "in- 
variable relations  of  succession  and  similitude." 

The  author  attempts  to  show — though  not  in  a  very  syste- 
matic way — the  logical  incompatibility  of  positive  science  with 
every  form  of  theistic  belief  and  metaphysical  speculation,— 
first  by  applying  the  canons  of  scientific  procedure  derived 
from  the  simpler  and  more  general  sciences  to  the  construction 
of  the  more  complex  and  special, — ^secondly,  by  laying  down 
such  special  rules  of  scientific  procedure,  as  logically  exclude 
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theological  and  metaphysical  conceptions  from  the  theory  of  the 
universe, —  and  thirdly,  by  arraying  the  results  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  positive  sciences  against  the  faith  of  theism,  and 
attempting  to  show  the  logical  antagonism  of  the  two  modes  of 
interpreting  phenomena. 

Thus  the  science  of  mathematics,  the  most  general  of  Sijl, 
finds  no  place  in  its  formulea  for  such  a  quantity  as  a  divine 
personality.  In  astronomy,  the  laws  of  Kepler  are  simply  gen- 
eralizations and  co-ordinations  of  the  observed  facts  of  the  plan- 
etary motions ;  and  Newton  was  able  to  verify  these  laws  and 
greatly  to  widen  the  range  of  astronomic  research  and  discovery 
on  the  sole  basis  of  the  observed  relations  of  force  and  motion. 
And  so  the  idea  of  divine  agency,  thinks  our  author,  finds  no 
place  or  countenance  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  He  com- 
mends a  remark  of  Adam  Smith,  that  there  has  never  been 
found  in  any  age  or  nation  a  god  for  gravitation,  and  adds  that 
the  same  is  true  of  other  phenomena  of  even  greater  complica- 
tion (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  iv,  p.  491).  In  like  manner  the  science  of 
physics,  it  is  alleged,  finds  the  entire  mass  of  inorganic  matter 
fest  boun.d  in  the  chains  of  natural  law,  safe  from  the  capricious 
interference  of  any  supernatural  voluntary  agency.  And  so  on 
in  proportion  as  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  reaches  the 
positive  stage  of  development,  in  that  proportion  does  it  dis' 
pense  with  theological  and  metaphysical  conceptions  and  be- 
liefsL  Hence  is  derived  the  canon  of  scientific  procedure  which 
excludes  these  conceptions  and  beliefe  from  every  department 
of  scientific  research,  including  sociology;  which  professes  to 
embrace  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  nature,  condition, 
and  destiny  of  man ;  and  hence  arises  the  prediction,  that  when 
sociology  shall  at  last  be  universally  accepted  as  a  positive 
science,  theism  and  metaphysics  will  be  no  more. 

In  his  more  specific  rules  of  scientific  procedure  the  author 
is  careful  to  exclude  every  conception  and  every  hypothesis, 
which  might,  by  any  possibility,  give  the  slightest  countenance 
to  any  deviation  from  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  observed 
facts  and  their  observed  relations.  Accordingly,  he  attacks 
with  great  severity  the  conception  of  imponderable  fluids  and 
imaginary  ethers,  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  science 
of  physics  at  the  present  day  (Phil.  Pes.,  T.  ii,  p.  274). 
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But  in  excluding  the  particular  hypotheses  of  imaginary 
fluids  and  ethers,  M.  Corate  does  not  reject  altogether  the  use 
of  hypothesis  in  scientific  research.  He  tolerates,  indeed,  the 
employment  of  hypotheses,  but  only  under  the  most  rigid 
restrictions.  His  rule,  on  this  point,  forbids  the  attempt  to 
resich  by  hypothesis  what  is  radically  inaccessible  to  observa- 
tion and  reasoning;  limiting  the  use  of  this  scientific  artifice  to 
its  agency  in  helping  to  discover  the  actual  laws  of  phenomena, 
that  is,  their  constant  relations  of  succession  and  similitude ; 
while  it  excludes  the  search  into  the  intimate  nature  of  pheno- 
mena, their  causes^  first  or  final,  or  their  essential  mode  of  pro- 
duction. In  short,  hypothesis  must  never  go  a  step  further 
than  it  can  be  followed  by  rationally  directed  observation  and 
experiment  It  may,  indeed,  project  a  provisional  supposition 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  steps  of  discovery  already  attained ; 
but  this  supposition  must  lie  on  the  direct  route  of  legitimate 
inquiry,  and  be  absolutely  accessible  to  the  application  of  the 
appropriate  tests  of  its  validity,  according  to  some  rational 
mode  of  verification  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  ii,  pp.  800,  812,  and  T.  vi, 
pp.  640,  641). 

In  order  to  understand  M.  Comte's  extreme  caution  on  this 
point,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  positivism,  in  addition 
to  the  logical  aims  already  noticed,  was  constructed  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  final  basis  of  industrial  and  aesthetic  art,  of  social 
organization,  and  political  institutions  and  administration, — 
and  finally  as  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Humanity, — 
the  demonstrated  religion,  which  is  to  supplant  all  other 
religions.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  a  superstructure  so  vast, 
M.  Comte  was  careful  to  build  with  none  but  the  most  solid 
materials.  Observed  facts  and  their  observed  relations,  or  the 
established  laws  of  facts,  tested  by  the  most  rigid  logic  of 
science,  could  alone  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  basal  struc- 
ture, on  which  was  to  be  reared  the  civilization  of  all  the 
future. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  on  the  question  of  theism  is 
obvious.  As  a  divine  personality  cannot  become  the  subject 
of  positive  knowledge,  as  an  observed  fact,  so  neither  can  it  be 
brought  in  by  legitimate  hypothesis,  as  explained  by  M.  Comte. 
But  while  theism  is  thus  excluded  from  the  domain  of  positive 
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knowledge,  the  ground  is  left  clear  for  the  incoming  of  the 
Beligion  of  Humanity. 

But  M-  Comte  seems  to  think  that  he  brings  his  heaviest 
artillery  to  bear  on  the  faith  of  theism,  when  he  arrays  the 
matured  results  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  sciences  against  the 
obnoxious  belief.  Thus,  in  his  exposition  of  the  science  of 
astronomy,  in  closing  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
laws  of  Kepler,  the  author  aims  what  he  intends  as  a  death 
blow  at  theism.  He  says:  "The  fundamental  character  of 
every  theological  philosophy  is  to  regani  all  phenomena  as  y 
governed  by  volitions  {voIo7itSs)j  and  consequently  as  emi- 
nently variable  and  irregular.  *  *  *  On  the  contrary,  the 
positive  philosophy  conceives  them  as  subjected,  under  shelter 
firom  every  caprice,  to  invariable  laws,  which  permit  them  to 
be  exactly  foreseen.  *  *  *  In  seeing  comets  arrive  and 
eclipses  occur,  with  all  their  minute  circumstances  exactly 
announced  a  long  time  in  advance,  *  *  *  the  vulgar  even 
most  be  i  nevitably  impelled  to  feel  that  these  phenomena  are 
wholly  withdrawn  from  the  control  {empire)  of  any  volition" 
(PhiL  Poe.,  T.  ii,  pp.  148,  266,  T.  iii,  pp.  216,  218,  and  T.  iv,  p. 
494). 

The  argument  of  the  above  quotation  is  obvious.  Pheno- 
mena wbich  are  controlled  by  natural  law  occur  with  invaria- 
ble r^ularity,  while  those  which  are  controlled  by  voluntary 
agents  are  eminently  variable  and  irregular.  Therefore,  the 
exact  regularity  of  astronomical  phenomena  proves  that  no  vol- 
untary agency  has  anything  to  do  with  their  origin  or  orderly 
occurrenca  M.  Comte  intimates,  in  the  same  connection,  that, 
if  any  supernatural  agent  were  concerned  in  the  arrangement 
and  control  of  the  planetary  bodies,  he  would  not  be  disposed 
to  subordinate  himself  so  complacently  to  our  astronomical 
decisions. 

One  can  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  fallacies  so  transparent. 
But  we  are  now  allowing  M.  Comte  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
must  reserve  our  criticisms  for  the  next  head  of  the  subject 

As  in  astronomy  the  possibility  of  the  prevision  of  pheno- 
mena proves,  according  to  our  author,  the  absence  of  voluntary 
agency,  so  in  physics  the  possibility  of  modifying  natural  phe- 
nomena in  a  definite  manner  by  our  own  voluntary  interposi- 
tion, is  held  to  be  decisive  of  the  same  conclusion. 
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Every  grand  action  of  man  on  the -material  world  implies, 
according  to  our  author,  the  sway  of  invariable  laws.  The 
science  of  physics,  it  is  alleged,  finds  the  world  of  matter  thus 
bound  fast  in  the  chains  of  fate,  always  ready  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  man,  if  he  only  knows  how  to  conform  his  interposi- 
tions to  the  order  of  natural  law.  Accordingly,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  proves  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  man,  but  not  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  Nay, 
thinks  M,  Comte,  it  rather  proves  that  no  divine  volition  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  order  of  material  natura  If  a  divine 
will  were  the  sovereign  and  all-controlling  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, he  thinks  it  would  not  yield  its  volitions  so  compla- 
cently to  work  in  the  harness  of  human  mechanical  inventions. 
Moreover,  he  thinks  it  clear,  that  every  development  of  human 
industry  tends  toward  the  entire  extinction  of  theological 
beliefs, — assuming  that  any  active  intervention  of  man,  to 
alter,  to  his  own  advantage,  the  natural  economy  of  the  world, 
is  an  encroachment  on  the  perfection  of  the  divine  order,  if 
there  be  any  such  order  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  ii,  pp.  293,  294,  T.  iii,  p. 
S18,  and  T.  vi,  pp.  141,  142> 

In  like  manner  each  of  the  other  sciences  introduces  us  to  a 
sphere  of  natural  law,  in  which  the  power  of  man,  intelligently 
directed,  may  modify  the  order  of  phenomena  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  so,  thinks  M.  Comte,  each  science,  in  its  degree, 
helps  to  prove  that  there  is  no  intelligence  or  power  at  work 
in  the  universe  higher  than  the  intelligence  and  power  of  man. 

We  have  seen,  in  what  goes  before,  that  positivism  assumes 
to  predict,  on  the  basis  of  the  observed  tendency  of  natural 
law  and  the  logical  tendencies  of  legitimate  scientific  procedure, 
the  ultimate  disappearance  of  theological  and  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions from  the  great  system  of  oi^nized  thought  We 
have  also  seen  it  attempting  the  direct  overthrow  of  the  faith 
of  theism,  by  arraying  against  it  the  alleged  antagonism  of 
natural  law.  We  may  add,  that  positivism  offers  itself  as  a 
chief  instrument  for  working  out,  in  all  of  these  ways,  this 
grand  result  toward  which  it  aims.  M.  Comte  expected  the 
scientific  mind  of  the  world,  through  his  great  work,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  spirit  and  method  of  positivism,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  carry  that  spirit  and  method  to  the  solution  of  the 
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problems  of  human  relations  and  human  destiny.  Having 
learned  to  deal  with  the  simpler  sciences  without  the  aid  of 
theological  or  metaphysical  conceptions,  the  scientist  was 
expected  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  more  complicated 
questions  arising  out  of  the  phenomena  of  the  individual  and 
social  life  of  man.  And  so  positivism  becomes  a  positive  anti- 
theistic  force  for  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the  idea  of,  and 
belief  in,  a  God  from  the  theory  of  the  universe. 

But  M.  Comte  does  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  dethron- 
ing one  object  of  worship  without  attempting  to  substitute 
another  in  its  place,-— one  for  which  he  claims  a  vast  superiority, 
as  r^ards  stability  and  impressivenesa  It  is  one  chief  aim  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy,  with  its  crowning  science  of  sociology, 
to  develop  the  grand  conception  of  humanity,  under  which  the 
human  race  is  embraced  as  one  grand  unity,  with  its  continuity 
in  time,  past,  present^  and  future,  and  its  solidarity  in  space, 
embracing  in  one  family,  as  of  one  blood,  all  the  nations  of 
men  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  author 
admits  the  high  moral  properties,  inherent  in  the  grand  con-^ 
caption  of  one  supreme  G-od,  but  he  contends  that  the  unalter* 
able  notion  of  humanity  established  by  positivism  greatly  sur- 
passes that  of  deity  in  its  power  to  sway  the  moral  affections 
and  to  cultivate  the  social  virtues  (PhiL  Poa,  T.  vi,  pp.  589, 
670,  748,  7t)0,  762). 

Though  the  being  of  a  God,  according  to  M.  Comte,  cannot 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  positive  science,  the  nature  of 
man  as  a  worshipper  rests  on  a  foundation  of  observed  facts. 
Hence  piositivism  does  not  discard  religion,  it  only  claims  to 
offer  a  real  in  the  place  of  a  fictitious  object  of  worship.  The 
grand  conception  of  humanity,  elaborated  at  lai^  in  the  clos- 
ing volumes  of  the  Philosophic  Positive,  is  definitively  set  up 
as  the  supreme  object  of  worship  in  the  Politique  Positive,  M. 
Comte  believes  that  this  grand  conception  is  destined  irrevoc* 
ably  to  eliminate  that  of  a  God,  and  ever  after  to  remain  the 
center  of  universal  homage  and  love.  On  the  basis  of  this 
conception  the  author  claims  to  have  founded  and  promulgated 
the  religion  of  Humanity  in  a  discourse  delivered  by  him  in 
l&i8  (PoL  Pos.  T.  i,  preface,  pp.  16,  18).  After  that  date,  he 
ixsually  speaks  of  Humanity,  with  the  distinction  of  capitals, 
VOT^  XXXII.  28 
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m  the  Great  Being,  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  other  terms 
similarly  expressive  of  reverence  and  adoration.  He  styles 
himself  the  Priest  of  Humanity,  and  accords  the  same  title  to 
the  disciples  of  positivism,  who  are  to  follow  in  his  steps  (PoL 
Pes.,  T.  i,  p.  880,  882,  also  pre£,  p.  19). 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  a  detailed  description  of  this 
last  ripe  fruit  of  positivism.  A  brief  outline  is  all  that  will 
be  attempted. 

According  to  the  plan  of  its  founder,  the  religion  of  Human- 
ity is  to  become  a  compact  organization  under  a  priesthood 
made  up  of  philosophers  after  the  standard  of  positivism, — 
men  who  are   well   instructed    in  its  principles,  thoroughly 
trained  in  its  methods,  and  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit    This 
priesthood  is  to  be  organized  into  a  hierarchy,  on  the  model 
of  the  Catholic  church,  but  renouncing  all  claim  to  temporal 
power.      As   regards  its  essential  elements,   the  religion  of 
Humanity  claims  to  have  affection,  for  its  principle,  reason,  for 
its  basis,  and  for  its  aim,  benevolent  activity  for  the  well  being 
wof  the  race.     In  short,  it  is  a  stupendous  effort  to  engraft  the 
iigh  morality  of  the  gospel  on  the  stock  of  positive  science. 

As  regards  ceremonial  and  worship  under  the  new  religion, 
H.  Comte  drew  up  an  elaborate  ritual,  embracing  religious 
sacraments,  prayer,  and  praise,  and  solemn  discourse.  The 
occasions  of  public  worship  were  provided  for  by  a  vast  system 
of  religious  festivals,  established  partly  in  honor  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  rn  the  past,  and  partly  in  recognition 
of  whatever  is  grand  and  impressive  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world.  These  festivals  were  to  be  of  such  a  character 
and  so  distributed  through  the  year,  as  to  recognize  the  most 
marked  changes  of  the  seasons, — ^to  call  vividly  to  mind  the 
bloom  and  promise  of  spring,  the  richness  of  verdure  and  full- 
ness of  life  of  summer,  the  fading  hues  and  lavish  bounty  of 
autumn,  and  the  sober  sternness  and  unyielding  severity  of 
winter.  Eulogies  of  the  great  and  good  of  the  past  and  solemn 
discourses  on  practical  themes  were  to  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  ceremonies  of  these  occasions.  Music  and  poetry 
were  to  lend  their  charms ;  and  painting  and  sculpture  were  to 
adorn  the  places  of  gathering  of  these  great  congregations. 
In  short,  eloquence  and  art  were  to  combine  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  every  noble  deed  and  every  worthy  life. 
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M.  Comte  makes  no  secret  of  the  inflaence  of  the  love- 
episode  in  his  life,  in  giving  shape  to  the  religion  of  Humanity. 
It  is  noticeable  that  he  makes  affection  the  highest  element 
in  the  new  religion,  and  he  enthrones  woman  as  the  perfection 
of  hamanitj,  adapted  to  call  forth  and  entitled  to  receive  the 
highest  homage  of  that  affection.  In  this  he  was  entirely 
consistent  with  the  canons  of  positivism.  He  had  observed 
the  sovereign  sway  of  affection  over  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind.  The  charm  shed  over  his  lonely  life  by  that  "  incom- 
parable angel,"  Madame  De  Vaux,  was  to  him  an  observed 
fact  Her  active  sympathy  and  enthusiastic  approval  and 
encouragement,  which  lifted  him  up  from  the  weariness  and 
exhaustion  of  twenty  years  of  incessant  toil,  and  gave  him 
fresh  inspiration  to  go  on  with  his  great  work,  were  in  like 
manner  matters  of  observation.  Hence  it  comes  that  woman 
appropriately  occupies  the  throne,  before  which  positivism  calls 
upon  the  race  to  bow  and  worship  (Pol.  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  258,  882, 
334r-858  ;  T.  ii,  pref.,  pp.  viii,  ix,  68,  876,  877 ;  T.  iii,  pre£,  pp. 
xxxiii,  xxxvi). 

We  complete  our  exposition  of  the  principles  of  positivism 
by  briefly  comparing  it  with  some  modem  phases  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  speculation  with  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded. It  has  become  quite  common  to  characterize  as 
positivism  all  forms  of  scientific  speculation  which  deal  fireely 
or  come  into  collision  with  the  current  faith  of  theism.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  respectfully  declines  to  be  classed  among  the 
disciples  of  Comte ;  and  Professor  Huxley  indignantly  repu- 
diates, for  himself  and  others,  the  inconsiderate  imputation. 
These  writers  and  others  of  their  class  may  well  disown  allegi- 
ance to  the  rules  and  doctrines  of  positivism.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  religion  of  Humanity,  which  is  peculiar  to  M.  Comte, 
they  are  certainly  not  careful  to  obey  the  rule,  which  forbids 
speculations  touching  subjects  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
human  faculties;  nor  are  they  restrained  from  multiplying 
hypotheses,  which  can  never  be  reached  by  any  legitimate 
mode  of  scientific  verification,  A  few  illustrations  will  set  the 
subject  in  its  true  light 

The  hypothetical  "  clashing  of  atoms,"  which  plays  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  scientific  expositions  of  Pro£  Tyndall, 
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would  receiye  a  qaietus,  if  called  to  account  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  positivism.  Prof.  Huxley's  ''  Physical  Basis  of  Life  " 
would  be  found  utterly  baseless,  if  tested  by  the  rigid  canons 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy, — to  say  nothing  of  that  rhetorical 
episode  in  which  the  great  scientist  imagines  ears  so  acute  as 
to  "catch  the  murmur  of  those  tiny  Maelstroms"  which 
"whirl  in  the  innumerable  myriads  of  living  cells,  which 
constitute  each  tree," — said  preternaturally  sharp  ears  putting 
their  unfortunate  possessor  in  peril  of  being  "  stunned  as  with 
the  roar  of  a  great  city."  We  are  not  saying  that  all  this  is 
not  Intimate  science.  We  are  only  interested  now  in  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  positivism.  M.  Comte  would  no  more  tolerate 
such  fancies  in  science,  than  he  does  the  alleged  fictions  of 
theology  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  would  be  afraid  that 
such  examples,  set  by  the  great  masters  of  science,  would 
encourage  those  weak  souls,  who  are  prone  to  "  think  with  the 
back  of  the  head,"  to  persevere  in  the  delusion  of  ascribing  the 
origin  and  order  of  natural  phenomena  to  divine  agency  and 
intelligence. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Darwin's  famous  hypothesis  of  "  pan- 
genesis," with  its  "cell-units"  throwing  oflf  "gemmules  or 
undeveloped  atoms  "  freighted  with  the  destinies  of  individuals 
and  races  through  the  long  ages  to  come,  would  fall  before  the 
rule  of  M.  Comte,  which  requires  that  science  shall  employ 
only  such  hypotheses  as  admit  of  possible  verification.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  hypothesis  of 
"  physiological  units."  Its  suppositional  elements  can  never  be 
reached  and  tested  by  observation  or  experiment,  or  by  any 
other  legitimate  mode  of  scientific  verification.  Mr.  Spencer's 
scheme  of  organic  evolution,  set  forth  in  his  work  on  Biology, 
abounds  in  hypotheses,  which  are  similarly  made  up,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  unverifiable  elementa  His  free  employment  of 
this  class  of  scientific  fictions,  amply  justifies  his  earnest  pro- 
test against  being  ranked  among  the  disciples  of  positivism. 

The  promulgation  of  the  comparatively  recent  doctrines  of 
matter  and  force  has  introduced  a  wide  divergence  between 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  positivism,  as  represented  by  M.  Comte, 
and  the  spirit  and  aim  which  animate  and  direct  the  efforts  of 
more  modem  scientists.     The  last  pages  of  Positive  Philosophy 
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were  written  in  July,  1842.  During  the  same  year  commenced 
the  researches  by  Mayer,  Grove,  and  Joule,  which  resulted  in 
the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  con- 
servation of  forces,  as  it  is  held  by  most  scientists  at  the 
present  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine,  scien- 
tific enquiry  has  been  largely  directed  to  the  effort  to  account 
for  all  the  forms  of  existence,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  exist- 
ence through  the  agency  of  force  acting  on  matter  according  to 
its  recognized  laws. 

On  the  contrary,  M.  Comte,  strictly  speaking,  attempts  to 
account  for  nothing.  He  professes  simply  to  take  the  world  as 
he  finds  it,  and  to  direct  all  his  energies  to  the  effort  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  laws  of  succession  and  similitude,  which  characterize 
actual  phenomena  and  real  existences.  In  fact,  he  almost  apol- 
ogises for  using  the  term  force  at  all,  and  is  careful  to  say  that 
he  does  not  employ  the  term  in  any  metaphysical  sense ;  and 
finally,  Le  so  defines  force  as  to  confound  it  with  motion 
(Phil.  Pos.,  T.  i,  p.  894> 

It  would  be  un&ir  to  charge  upon  modern  scientists,  of  the 
class  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  same  antagonism  toward 
the  &ith  of  theism  as  that  which  M.  Comte  openly  avows. 
Their  opponents  might  possibly  make  good  against  them  the 
charge  of  a  sinister  aim  to  discredit  some  of  the  articles  of 
Christian  belief  and  to  disparage  some  of  the  usages  of  Chris- 
tian practica  Some  might  venture  to  charge  upon  their  writ- 
ings an  atheistic  tendency ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute 
to  them  the  pronounced  an^i-theistic  aim,  which  is  no  secret  in 
the  writings  of  the  founder  of  positivism. 

CRITIOAL   EXAMINATION  OF  POSITIVISM. 

In  proceeding  with  the  critical  examination  of  positivism, 
we  shall  have  mainly  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  validity 
and  value  of  its  principles.  Not  much  needs  be  said  as  re- 
gards the  literary  execution  of  the  task,  which  the  author  took 
upon  himself  to  perform.  The  Positive  Philosophy  was  writ- 
ten under  such  a  pressure  of  collateral  burdens  and  exceptional 
embarrassments,  and  was  hurried  off  to  the  printer  with  such 
haste,  without  re-writing  or  correction,  that  it  would  be  the 
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world's  greatest  marvel  of  literary  success  if  it  were  wholly  free 
from  those  faults  and  inconsistences,  which  Prof.  Huxley  ex- 
poses and  criticises  with  such  sanguinary  zest  The  reader, 
who  perseveres  to  the  end,  in  going  through  the  five  thousand 
five  hundred  pages  of  the  nine  volumes  which  make  up  the 
Philosophie  Positive  and  the  Politique  Positive^  will  find  many 
"  dreary  and  verbose  pages,"  as  was  the  experience  of  Pro£  H. 
But  we  think  the  candid  critic  will  hardly  agree  with  the  im- 
petuous Professor  in  finding  "  nothing  of  any  scientific  value." 

We  begin  our  examination  with  the  law  of  the  successive 
states  of  the  human  intellect,  individual  or  collective — or  the 
law  of  the  successive  modes  of  interpretation,  which  the  in- 
dividual and  the  race  are  said  to  apply  to  natural  phenomena. 
These  modes  of  interpretation  are  said  to  be  successively  theo- 
logical, metaphysical,  and  positiva  Presuming  that  the  reader 
has  sufficiently  mastered  the  details  of  this  law,  under  the  pre- 
ceding head  of  the  subject,  we  proceed  to  test  its  validity  with- 
out further  explanation. 

In  performing  our  task,  three  questions  are  to  be  met  and 
answered.  First,  does  the  law  truly  represent  the  actual  order 
in  which  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive  conceptions 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  and  the  race  in  the  effort  to 
interpret  natural  phenomena?  Secondly,  if  the  law  truly  rep- 
resents the  order  of  intellectual  evolution  to  this  extent,  is  it 
also  true  in  assuming  that  the  rise  of  each  successive  mode  of 
viewing  natural  phenomena  implies  the  decay  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  next  preceding,  so  that  positive  conceptions  shall 
reign  supreme  and  alone,  at  last?  Thirdly,  are  these  three 
modes  of  interpreting  the  facts  of  existence  mutually  exclusive 
and  logically  antagonistic  to  each  other? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  verisimilitude  in  the  statement  of  the  law,  in  this  aspect, 
which  is  adapted  to  command  assent  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  natural  objects  and  their  phenomena  impress  the  human 
mind,  at  the  very  dawn  of  conscious  activity,  with  the  feeling  ot 
intelligent  agency — and  that  this  feeling  grows  very  early  into 
the  conception,  more  or  less  definite,  of  supernatural  personal 
existence.  Moreover,  the  earliest  historic  records  find  the 
human  mind  comparatively  satisfied  with  the  theistic  view  of 
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natural  phenomena ;  so  that  the  majestic  and  orderly  march  of 
phenomena  in  the  material  world  suggests  rather  the  agency  of 
divine  power  and  intelligence,  than  the  sway  of  physical  forces 
and  laws.  For  a  time,  the  human  mind  is  so  filled  and  satisfied 
with  this  sublime  conception  that  it  is  not  curious  to  pry 
further  into  the  secrets  of  the  phenomenal  world.  To  a  mind 
thus  filled  and  thrilled  with  reverence  and  awe,  it  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano,  to  say,  He 
looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trembleth ;  He  toucheth  the  hills  and 
they  smoke. 

But  the  time  comes  when  a  closer  observation  of  phenomena 
and  their  connection  with  each  other,  suggests  the  existence  of 
forces  and  agencies,  more  or  less  limited  in  their  sphere  of 
operation,  and  governed  by  definite  laws  of  action.  These  first 
theoretic  conceptions,  metaphysical  or  otherwise,  are  often  very 
inadequate  and  even  erroneous,  besides  fi*equently  usurping  the 
authority  of  observed  facts  and  their  recognized  relations.  But 
they  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  binding  facts  together,  while 
they  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  each  other,  and  truer 
and  more  adequate  conceptions  may  be  reached  thereby. 

At  last  comes  the  positive  phase  of  science,  in  which  observed 
facts  and  their  recognized  relations  are  clearly  distinguished, 
and  studied  apart  from  all  supposed  physical  forces  and  imagi- 
nary physical  entities,  and  from  all  supposed  supernatural 
beings.  But  the  history  of  science  bears  testimony  that  the 
human  mind,  in  its  utmost  concentration  on  the  generalization 
and  co-ordination  of  facts  and  their  recognized  laws,  does  not 
necessarily  ignore  or  deny  the  existence  of  abstract  physical 
forces,  of  conceivable  subtle,  physical  entities,  or  of  a  personal 
divine  sway  over  natural  phenomena  in  every  sphere  of  scien- 
tific enquiry. 

We  therefore  concede  the  validity  of  the  law  of  the  succes- 
sive theoretic  states  of  the  human  mind,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  order  of  accession  of  each  theoretic  phase,  as  the  individual 
or  the  race  attempts  to  interpret  natural  phenomena.  But  we 
come  to  the  next  question,  whether  the  rise  of  the  conceptions 
peculiar  to  one  theoretic  phase  implies  the  extinction  of  the 
conceptions  belonging  to  the  next  preceding  phase?  The 
question  is  not  whether  each  new  phase  of  speculation  does  not 
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modify^  more  or  less,  the  conceptions  of  the  preceding  phase  or 
phases.  Does  it  imply  the  complete  elimination  of  those  con- 
ceptions from  the  theory  of  the  universe  ? 

As  r^ards  the  aspect  of  this  law,  which  we  have  already 
considered,  M.  Oomte  affirms  that  its  validity  has  never  been 
called  in  question  by  any  thinking  person,  from  the  time  of 
its  announcement  in  1822.  With  regard  to  the  question  now 
under  consideration,  he  asserts  that  the  only  serious  objection 
that  has  ever  been  urged  against  that  interpretation  of  the  law, 
which  assumes  the  successive  elimination  of  theological  and 
metaphysical  conceptions  from  the  organized  thought  of  the 
world,  is  found  in  the  contemporaneous  existence,  in  the  past 
and  the  present,  of  the  three  classes  of  conceptions — ^all  three 
frequently  co-existing  in  the  minds  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of 
all  agea  The  author's  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection are  quite  unsatisfactory — being  no  more  convincing  than 
the  bare  statement  of  the  proposition  called  in  question.  What 
he  has  to  say,  in  the  way  of  argument,  wavers  between  an  ap- 
peal to  the  alleged  laws  of  legitimate  scientific  procedure  and 
the  virtual  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  to  be 
proved. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  legitimate  aim  of  scientific  enquiry  is 
the  determination  of  the  laws  of  phenomena — ^that  the  mind, 
in  pursuit  of  this  aim,  naturally  drops  its  conception  of  cause  as 
it  grasps  the  reality  of  Jaw.  Indeed,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  the 
very  act  of  attending  closely  to  actual  facts  and  real  existences, 
the  mind  loses  its  hold  on  the  conception  of  supernatural 
agents  and  metaphysical  entities.  To  the  same  effect  Herbert 
Spencer  remarks :  "  As  fast  as  experience  proves  that  certain 
familiar  changes  always  happen  in  the  same  sequence,  there  be- 
gins to  fade  from  the  mind  the  conception  of  a  special  person- 
ality, to  whose  variable  will  they  were  before  ascribed.  And 
when  step  by  step,  accumulating  observations  do  the  like  with 
less  familiar  changes,  a  similar  modification  of  belief  takes 
place  with  respect  to  them." 

It  seems  to  us  that  both  of  these  distinguished  authors  have 
committed  the  grave  mistake  of  supposing  that  they  have 
lighted  on  an  authoritative  logical  law  of  the  human  intellect, 
when  they  have  only  fallen  in  with  one  of  the  incidental  re 
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suits  of  the  limitation  of  the  haman  faculties.  It  is  indeed 
trae,  that  as  the  mind  is  busy  with  one  class  of  objects  or  con- 
ceptions, the  conception  of  other  objects  for  the  time  fades  out 
It  is  also  true  that  one  may  persevere  so  long  in  the  persistent 
scrutiny  of  the  mere  material  phases  of  existence,  that  he  shall 
lose  the  habit,  and  with  it  the  power,  of  rising  to  loftier  and 
truer  conceptions.  But  he  will  not  have  improved  his  logic  by 
making  of  himself  a  very  Dry-as-dust — of  the  earth,  earthy, — 

"  One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling, 

Nor  form  nor  feeling  great  or  small, — 
A  reasoning,  self-sufBdent  thing, 

An  intellectual  all  in  alL" 

Take  an  illustration  of  this  assumed  logical  process  of  elim- 
inating theistic  conceptions  and  beliefs  from  the  human  mind, 
latroduce  a  bright-minded  youth,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
into  a  large  &ctory,  with  all  its  complicated  machinery  in 
motion.  At  the  first  moment  the  whole  scene  becomes  to  him 
instinct  with  life  and  intelligence;  and  he  stands  in  awed 
silence  in  recognition  of  a  genius  almost  divine,  at  work  in  the 
orderly  and  purpose-like  movements  around  him.  His  con- 
viction of  intelligent  plan  and  purpose  grows  more  and  more 
intense,  as  he  passes  &om  apartment  to  apartment ;  and  there  is 
taking  shape  in  his  mind  a  floating  conception  of  some  combi- 
nation of  lofty  fSstculties  and  powers  of  intelligence  and  will, 
which  has  planned  and  executed  and  endowed  with  working 
force  the  little  world  of  mechanical  order  and  intelligent  exe- 
cution, the  sight  of  which  has  lifted  his  soul  to  such  a  height  of 
admiration. 

Now  let  our  intelligent  youth  become  a  factory  operative. 
As  he  succeeds  in  learning  the  law  of  that  part  of  the  machin- 
ery which  he  is  set  to  superintend,  the  conception  of  cause 
drops  from  his  mind — for  the  simple  reason  that  his  mind  does 
not  easily  hold  in  its  grasp  two  conceptions  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  act  of  attending  to  spinning-jennies  and  power-looms 
his  mind  loses  its  hold  on  the  conception  of  intelligent,  per- 
sonal agency,  with  which  the  scene  impressed  him  at  first 
"  As  fast  as  experience  proves  "  to  him  "  that  certain  *  *  * 
changes  always  happen  in  the  same  sequence,  there  b^ns  to 
fiwie  from  the  (his)  mind  the  conception  "  of  personal  agency, 
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with  which  he  entered  on  his  career  as  a  factory  operative 
Bat  this  fading  process  is  not  that  of  logical  elimination,  as 
Mr.  Spencer's  statement  would  seem  to  imply,  but  the  natural 
result  of  attending  to  one  class  of  conceptions  to  the  n^lect  of 
others. 

Were  it  supposable  that  our  ingenuous  youth,  now  ripened 
into  manhood,  and  haply  hardened  into  stolidity,  has  continued 
in  his  narrow  round  of  observation  and  operation,  till  he  has 
come  to  deny  the  existence  of  every  thing  that  has  ceased  to 
occupy  a  place  in  his  thinking — to  deny  that  the  system  of 
machinery,  with  which  he  has  linked  his  destiny,  originated  in 
planning  mind,  working  with  intelligent  purpose ;  this  would 
not  alter  the  truth  of  the  case.  It  would  still  be  true  that  the 
microcosm  of  combined  machinery,  in  which  he  has  learned  to 
act  his  part  by  conforming  to  its  invariable  laws,  is  instinct  in 
every  part  with  the  intelligence  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  and 
other  great  inventors. 

Is  this  sort  of  logic  any  more  reliable,  when  applied  to  the 
origin  and  order  of  the  macrocosm  of  universal  existence  ?  Is 
the  scale  and  habit  of  thought  of  the  scientist  who  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  material  facts  and  laws,  the  jstandard  of  all 
other  minds  in  their  attempts  to  judge  and  solve  the  higher 
problems  of  existence?  If  these  questions  are  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  we  do  not  see  how  the  conception  of  a  God  is 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  theory  of  the  universe  by  any  possi- 
ble familiarity  with  material  facts  and  their  "invariable  natural 
laws,"  or  by  any  legitimate  deductions  from  those  facts  and 
laws. 

But  the  law  in  question,  which  gives  assurance  of  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  theological  beliefs  and  metaphysical  ideals, 
is  set  forth  as  a  law  of  evolution ;  and  evolution  must  have 
time  for  working  out  its  results.  Let  time  do  its  work,  and 
then  see  if  the  future  history  of  our  race  does  not  establish  the 
validity  of  the  law,  in  the  phase  of  its  application  now  under 
consideration. 

We  reply,  just  so ;  let  the  law,  in  this  aspect  of  its  interpre- 
tation, be  verified  by  an  appeal  to  facts  before  setting  up  the 
claim  of  its  validity  ;  for  its  promised  result  has  never  yet  been 
realized  in  the  history  of  any  people.     M.  Comte  has  never  yet 
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found  a  nation  entirely  emancipated  from  the  bondage  to  theism 
and  metaphysics,  and  fully  established  in  the  perfect  freedom 
of  positivism.  And  few  and  far  between  are  the  individuals 
to  whom  he  can  appeal  as  examples  of  this  great  deliverance. 
Moreover,  the  best  specimens  of  this  select  few  are,  on  his  own 
admission,  in  perpetual  danger  of  backsliding  into  their  origi- 
nal bondage.     (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  ii,  p.  472,  and  T.  iv,  470.) 

But  M.  Comte  believes  that  he  has  so  thoroughly  studied 
and  mastered  the  accessible  &cts  in  the  case,  and  so  accurately 
determined  the  unalterable  direction  and  irresistible  drift  of 
tendency,  that  he  is  sure  of  his  result  without  waiting  for  the 
developments  of  tima  As  bearing  on  this  point,  the  reader 
will  recall  the  author  s  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  the  religious 
history  of  our  race,  and  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  character 
of  the  premises,  on  which  M.  Comte  would  base  a  conclusion  so 
stupendoua 

But  it  is  useless  to  dogmatize  on  a  question  like  this.  If 
there  be  any  hidden  logical  tie,  by  which  M.  Comte's  conclusion 
is  indissolubly  bound  to  his  premises,  it  must  exist  in  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  evolution  as  such.  Let  us  look  into  this  mys- 
terious process,  if  haply  we  may  discover  the  "  open  secret," 
which  the  highest  intellects,  with  few  exceptions,  have  missed, 
and  the  few  elite  of  positivism  alone  have  found.  And  in  this 
study  we  must  take  our  lesson  from  the  case  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, as  presenting  that  type  of  evolution  which  has  been  the 
most  thoroughly  studied — all  the  steps  of  the  process  having 
been  carefully  traced  from  the  original  germinal  vesicle  to  the 
perfectly  organized  plant  or  animal.  But  a  general  view  of  the 
process  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  object  which  we  have  in 
mind. 

In  the  evolution  of  a  vertebrate  animal  we  have  the  original 
homogeneous  germ,  separating  into  three  distinct  layers  or  tracts 
of  matter,  in  which  are  evolved  respectively  the  nervous  system, 
the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  and  the  organs  of 
digestion.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  framework  of  bones  is 
t-iking  shape  and  the  muscles  and  organs  of  sense  are  assuming 
their  appropriate  forms,  positions,  and  connections  in  the  organic 
whole.  As  a  general  law,  each  organ  or  system  of  organs,  once 
sketched  in  outline,  goes  on  to  complete  development  and  after- 
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ward  forma  a  permanent  part  of  the  perfected  organism.  Bat 
there  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  law  in  the  temporary 
existence  of  certain  provisional  organs,  which  serve  a  special 
purpose  at  one  stage  of  evolution,  and  cease  to  act  and  finally 
disappear  when  their  office  is  taken  up  by  more  perfect  organs, 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  mean  time.  This  is  the  only 
fact  in  organic  evolution,  which,  by  an}'  possibility,  could  be 
construed  into  an  analogy  favoring  the  anticipation  of  M.  Comte 
as  regards  the  destined  fate  of  theism  and  metaphysics. 

To  this  class  of  organs  belongs  a  special  apparatus  of  the  fetal 
circulation,  having  for  its  office  the  function  of  supplying  the 
fetus  with  oxygenated  blood  from  the  maternal  system.  At 
birth  the  lungs  with  the  pulmonary  circulation  take  up  the  same 
function,  and  the  special  apparatus,  in  question,  ceases  to  act, 
and  ultimately  disappears,  or  remains  only  as  a  rudimentary 
trace. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  the  batrachians,  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  temporary  existence  of  organs  for  a  transient 
purpose,  and  their  subsequent  disappearance  on  the  assumption 
of  the  same  function  by  other  newly  perfected  organs.  Ani- 
mals of  this  order  begin  individual  existence  with  the  life  of  a 
fish,  and  pass  on  through  successive  stages  of  development  to 
that  of  an  air-breathin2:  animal. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte's  theory,  or  law,  as  he  calls  it, 
so  interprets  the  fisicts  of  intellectual  development,  as  to  make 
theism  and  metaphysics  mere  transient  stages  in  the  progress  of 
mental  evolution, — performing  an  office  for  the  human  race 
analogous  to  that  of  certain  temporary  provisional  functions, 
which  are  limited  to  particular  stages  of  organic  evolution.  As 
the  special  organs  of  the  fetal  circulation  are  eliminated  or  exist 
only  as  a  rudimentary  trace,  after  birth  and  the  establishment 
of  independent  life,  so,  it  is  held,  theism  and  metaphysics  are 
destined  to  pass  away,  when  the  human  intellect  has  fully 
entered  into  the  mature  life  of  positivism.  Or,  as  the  tadpole 
loses  the  provisional  organs  of  its  fish-life, — its  gills  and  its  tail, 
— as  soon  as  it  acquires  the  lungs  and  the  limbs  of  the  perfect 
frog,  so,  believes  M.  Corate,  will  the  human  intellect  dispense 
with  the  imperfect  breathing  and  motive  apparatus  of  its  lower 
theological  and  metaphysical  stages  of  development,  as  soon  as 
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it  shall  have  acquired  the  more  perfect  organs  supplied  by 
pofiitivism. 

We  are  called  to  decide,  in  the  light  of  the  established  laws 
of  organic  evolution,  whether  the  theistic  and  metaphysical 
elements,  which  have  entered  into  the  great  body  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge  in  the  past  and  present,  are  mere  tem- 
porary, provisional  appendages  to  a  more  perfect  intellectual 
system  which  positivism  is  slowly  evolving ;  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  constituents  of  a  great  system 
of  organized  thought,  which  has  been  slowly  taking  form  in  the 
past,  and  is  destined  to  go  on  towards  perfection  through  the 
long  futiira 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  to  us,  the  intellectual  history  of  our  race  seems  to  call 
for  a  very  different  interpretation  from  that  put  upon  it  by  M. 
Comte.  His  law  of  the  three  successive  theoretic  states  of  the 
human  naind,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  seems  to  us  to  present  an  anal- 
ogy  to  the  separation  of  the  living  germ  into  three  organic 
layers,  in  which  are  respectively  evolved  the  nervous,  circula- 
ting, and  digestive  systems,  with  their  respective  appendages. 
What  appeared  at  first  in  indefinite  outline  we  see  becdhiing 
more  and  more  distinct,  specialized,  and  definita  We  fail  to 
perceive  the  signs  of  the  decay  of  theism,  which  M.  Comte 
thinks  he  is  able  to  recognize  in  the  history  of  the  past  What 
are  signs  of  decay  to  him,  are  to  us  indications  of  increasing 
organization  and  consolidation  of  theistic  conceptions.  As  we 
follow  down  the  stream  of  human  history  and  carefully  note 
the  mental  phenomena  that  rise  to  the  surface,  we  perceive  a 
growing  intellectual  organization  made  up  of  three  grand  sys- 
tems of  thought,  reciprocally  interdependent  and  mutually 
ministrant  to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  higher 
intellectual  life,  which  brings  us  into  relation  with  sovereign 
causality,  intelligent  plan,  and  omnipresent  execution ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  positive  science  ministering  to  this  higher 
intellectual  life  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  speculative 
metaphysics.  As  the  seeming  is  to  us,  no  one  or  two  of  these 
great  systems  of  thought  which  have  been  integral  constituents 
of  the  great  body  of  human  thinking  in  all  the  past,  can  be  dis- 
severed from  that  body  and  leave  a  vital  intellectual  organism 
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behind, — ^any  more  than  you  can  supplant  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  and  circulating  systems  of  the  human  body  and  have 
a  liviDg  man  left. 

M.  Comte  acknowledges  and  deplores  the  general  persistency 
of  men  of  the  highest  culture  in  their  adhesion  to  theological 
beliefs  and  metaphysical  speculations.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
ought  to  have  shaken  his  confidence  in  the  validity  of  his  law 
in  that  aspect,  which  is  supposed  to  portend  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  these  classes  of  conceptions.  Doubtless  men  will 
continue  to  "  think  with  the  back  of  the  head"  so  long  as  the 
thinking  apparatus  of  the  brain  remains  unchanged.  And  we 
see  no  other  way  of  establishing  the  validity  of  this  law  of  intel- 
lectual evolution  in  the  aspect  now  under  consideration,  than 
the  discovery  of  some  law  of  organic  evolution,  by  which  the 
human  organism  shall  rid  itself  of  those  mischievous  portions 
of  the  brain  which  are  constantly  leading  the  race  astray, — ^as 
the  tadpole  is  relieved  of  its  superfluous  gills  and  tail  when  it 
entera  into  its  higher  frog-life. 

But  it  is  of  no  avail  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  this  law,  if 
under  his  next  grand  law  M.  Comte  is  able  to  establish  the  log- 
ical incompatibility  of  the  faith  of  theism  with  the  facts,  induc- 
tions, and  deductions  of  positive  science.  If  astronomy  and 
physics,  and  the  other  sciences  in  their  degree,  prove  that  divine 
agency  and  intelligence  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  and 
order  of  the  system  of  nature,  then  we  have  not  saved  our 
faith  by  throwing  discredit  on  any  part  of  the  author's  so-called 
law  of  intellectual  evolution. 

The  gist  of  M.  Comte's  logical  argument  against  the  faith  of 
theism  lies  in  this ; — that  events,  which  occur  in  accordance 
with  invariable  natural  law,  admit  of  prevision,  because  of  the 
invariable  order  of  their  occurrence;  while  events  which 
depend  on  the  volitions  of  voluntary  agents,  do  not  admit  of 
prevision,  because  of  the  fickleness  and  variability  of  the  acts 
of  such  agents.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  possibility  of 
predicting  eclipses,  occultations,  etc,  proves  that  astronomic 
order  is  that  of  invariable  natural  law  and  not  the  chosen  plan 
of  any  voluntary  agent 

The  author  draws  another  argument  to  the  same  eficct  from 
the  possibility  of  intelligently  modifying  the  terrestrial  order 
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of  natural  law,  by  voluntary  human  intervention.  That  man 
can  successfully  combine  his  own  agency  with  the  activity  and 
order  of  natural  forces  and  laws,  for  the  attainment  of  a  prede- 
termined end,  implies  that  the  terrestrial  order  of  natural  law  is 
invariable.  Hence  all  the  grand  activities  of  human  industry, 
all  the  triumphs  of  human  invention,  prove  that  our  terrestrial 
system  is  bound  to  an  invariable  order  of  natural  law,  which  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  controlling  sway  of  any  super- 
natural voluntary  agent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  apparent  force  of  M. 
Comte's  argument  is  derived  from  the  assumption,  that  all  vol-  y 
untary  agency  is  eminently  fickle  and  variable ;  not  that  fickle- 
ness  and  variability  are  a  liability  but  a  law  of  voluntary 
agency.  That  we  may  allow  any  force  at  all  to  the  argument, 
we  must  admit  as  one  of  our  premises  that  it  is  "  an  invaria- 
ble natural  law,"  that  **  volitions  are  eminently  variable  and 
irregular."     We  proceed  to  test  the  validity  of  this  assumption. 

We  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  the  greatest  of  those 
human  w^orks,  by  which  the  author  attempts  to  disprove  divine 
agency  in  nature,  prove  that  volitions  are  not  always  variable 
and  irregular.  These  grand  achievements  are  the  results  of 
persistent  will-power  working  steadily  forward  through  years 
on  a  predetermined  plan ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  achieve- 
ment, other  things  being  equal,  is  proportional  to  the  freedom 
of  the  governing  will  from  fickleness  and  variability.  Such  is 
the  type  of  voluntary  agency,  which  the  believers  in  a  sove- 
reign and  supreme  divine  personality  ascribe  to  the  object  of 
their  faith*  "  With  Him  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning." 

M.  Comte  heads  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Poli- 
iique  Positive  with  the  following  motto  from  Alfred  de  Vigny  : 
"  What  is  a  great  life  ?  A  thought  of  one^s  youth  carried  out 
in  mature  years."  Are  these  grand  lives  built  up  of  variable 
and  irregular  volitions?  Was  it  a  fickle  will  or  no  will  at  all 
that  carried  M.  Comte  through  twenty  years  of  toil  and  con- 
flict,— struggling  against  poverty,  sickness,  and  even  insanity, 
in  the  face  of  frowning  hostility  and  chilling  indifference? 
Would  the  Phihsophte  Positive  ever  have  seen  the  light,  had  it 
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been  a  real  "  invariable  natural  law  "  that  "  volitions  are  emi- 
nently variable  and  irregular?" 

We  remark  in  the  second  place,  if  the  possible  or  actual  pre- 
vision of  astronomical  phenomena  proves  that  astronomic  order 
did  not  originate  in  divine  plan  and  agency,  then  we  have  a 
like  proof  that  many  useful  machines,  supposed  to  be  veritable 
human  inventions,  did  not  after  all  originate  in  human  plan 
and  agency.  A  clock  strikes  one,  with  the  hands  in  certain 
positions  on  the  dialplate.  You  predict  that  after  about  an 
hour  it  will  strike  two,  with  the  hands  in  other  relative  posi- 
tions,— and  so  on,  through  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  pre- 
diction is  verified  in  every  instance.  Here  then  is  a  mechan- 
ism governed  by  invariable  natural  law,  in  which  intelligent 
plan  and  voluntary  agency  can  have  had  no  part  Or  if  we 
must  admit  that  a  clock  is  planned  and  constructed  by  an  intel- 
ligent agent  for  keeping  time,  is  it  not  supposable  that  planet- 
ary systems  are  arranged  in  like  manner  on  a  predetermined 
plan  for  keeping  time  ? 

The  ailment  drawn  from  the  successful  interposition  of 
man  to  modify  the  natural  order  to  his  own  purposes,  is  liable 
to  a  similar  rediictio  ad  absurdum.  The  skillful  interposition  of 
the  factory  operative  to  prepare,  modify,  or  guide  the  operation 
of  the  spinning-jenny  or  power-loom,  invariably  secures  a  pre- 
determined result  of  marked  importance  and  significance.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  other  machine  that  enters  into  the  consti- 
tution of  a  complete  factory  system  of  machinery.  It  follows 
from  the  author's  logic,  that  the  system  of  combined  mechan- 
ism, which  we  call  a  factory,  is  governed  by  invariable  natural 
law,  and,  therefore,  cannot  have  originated  in  the  intelligent 
plan,  purpose,  and  execution  of  voluntary  agents. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte's  rules  of  scientific  procedure 
are  drawn  up  with  a  significant  aim  to  exclude  theological  and 
metaphysical  conceptions  from  the  domain  of  organized  thought 
First,  the  search  for  causes  is  definitely  ruled  out;  next»  those 
hypotheses,  which  assume  the  existence  of  ethers  and  impon- 
derable fluids,  are  condemned;  then  the  legitimate  sphere  and 
uses  of  hypotheses  are  so  limited  and  defined,  as  always  to 
keep  them  within  easy  reach  of  possible  observation  or  verifi- 
cation ;  and  finally,  the  path  of  legitimate  inquiry  is  laid  down 
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with  the  utmost  plainness  and  precision,  as  the  search  for  "  facts 
and  their  normal  relations  of  succession  and  similitude/' 

The  reader  should  take  notice,  that  these  rules  are  based  oil' 
the  assumption  that  positive  science  not  only  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  possible  knowledge,  but  the  entire  circle  of  human 
interests.  If  this  assumption  were  valid,  the  soundness  and 
validity  of  the  rules  of  positivism  might  pass  unquestioned. 
But  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone.  And  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  human  mind  will,  in  the  futnre,  as  in 
the  past,  continue  to  wander  outside  of  the  limits  of  those  rules, 
in  spite  of  the  restraints  of  laws  of  evolution  and  logical  incom- 
patibilities. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  soundness  of  these  rules  lies 
in  the  impossibility  of  their  rigid  application; — as  may  be 
shown  by  numerous  examples  in  the  very  work  in  which  they 
are  laid  down  as  of  binding  authority.  The  exclusion  of  the 
idea  of  cause  is  an  impossibility,  in  any  serious  effort  to  deal 
with  natural  phenomena.  M.  Comte,  with  all  his  determina- 
tion to  ignore  or  trample  out  of  sight  the  very  conception  of 
causality,  is  constantly  using  language  which  implies  the  reality 
of  cause.  In  speaking  of  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  elliptical, 
orbits,  he  laments  "  the  employment  of  the  unfortunate  word 
(dJtracticm"  by  Newton  and  other  astronomers,  as  implying  a 
causal  efficiency  emanating  from  the  sun.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  carefully  abstained  from  qualifying  by  any  special  term 
the  continuous  tendency  of  the  planets  toward  the  sun,  and  of 
the  satellites  toward  their  planets, — the  existence  of  such  a  ten- 
dmcy  and  its  law  being  the  sole  object  of  consideration.  But 
the  author  approves  of  the  application  of  the  word  gravitation, 
as  assimilating  the  accelerating  force  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
that  of  weight ; — this  word  being  the  sy nonjrm  of  universal 
weight,  to  designate  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  planets,  and  or 
these  on  their  satellites.  The  employment  of  this  term,  as  he 
thinks,  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  a  simple  general  fact. 
(PhiL  Pos.,  T.  ii,  pp.  160, 163,  164,  168,  170.) 

The  author  seems  not  to  be  aware,  that  in  the  use  of  the- 
words  tendency  and  action  he  falls  into  the  same  error  (as  he- 
thinks  it)  which  he  is  condemning  in  others.  A  tendency  is 
not  an  observed  fact,  but  a  metaphysical  conception  of  a  sup- 
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posed  reality,  suggested  bj  &ct8.  And  the  general  term  action 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  cause  no  less  than  the  more  specific 
term  aUractiony — the  latter  term  simply  adding  to  the  meaning 
of  the  first  the  idea  of  direction. 

Again,  when  the  author  comes  to  deal  with  organization  and 
vitality,  he  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  inoi^nic  medium  on  the 
living  organism.  Having  assumed  the  activity  of  matter  in  his 
treatment  of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature,  he  speaks  of  a 
"  higher  material  activity  "  as  coming  to  light  within  the  sphere 
of  organization.  He  objects  to  the  term  vital  force^  as  only 
another  name  for  the  aoul  of  Stahl  and  the  archeus  of  Van  Hel- 
mont  He  substitutes  properties  of  tissues,  and  proposes  to 
designate  by  this  new  term  the  most  genera}  acts  into  which 
biological  phenomena  can  be  decomposed.  He  says  this  term 
is  applicable  to  a  very  extensive  class  of  effects.  Thus  M. 
Gomte,  while  repudiating  all  metaphysical  conceptions,  and 
that  of  cause  in  particular,  employs  language,  which  to  every 
one  but  himself  assumes  the  reality  of  causa  For  surely  an 
act  implies  a  power  or  force  acting^  and  an  effect  implies  catue, 
(Phil  Pos.,  T.  iii,  pp.  451,  454,  476,  T.  vi,  p.  698.) 

When,  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  M. 
*Comte  comes  to  trace  the  successive  steps  of  intellectual  evolu- 
•tion,  he  speaks  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  first 
^encounter  with  natural  phenomena,  to  ascribe  to  natural  objects 
^conscious  volition,  assimilating  material  forces  to  human 
agency.  Again,  he  speaks  of  a  natural  leaning  {une  pente  nati^ 
.rdle)  toward  this  kind  of  conceptions.  Further  along  he  speaks 
of  the  agreement  of  statical  laws  with  our  instinctive  predHectim 
for  order  and  harmony,  and  of  a  like  agreement  of  dynamical 
laws  with  our  irresistible  tendency  to  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of 
a  sequence  which  we  have  verified  by  two  or  three  observations. 
i(PhiL  Poa,  T.  v,  pp.  82,  84,  T.  vi,  pp.  642,  698.) 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  here  transgresses  his  own  rules, 
"which  restrict  all  legitimate  scientific  procedure  to  the  obsenra- 
tion  of  facts  and  their  relations  of  succession  and  similitude. 
Whatever  may  be  the  general  fact  of  the  case,  the  rules  of  posi- 
tivism, strictly  interpreted,  forbid  him  to  assume  a  tendency  or 
pente  natureUe,  whether  resistible  or  irresistible,  to  which,  as  its 
ground  or  cause,  the  general  fact  is  to  be  ascribed.    The  gene- 
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ral  fact  may  be  a  matter  of  observation.  The  assumed  ten- 
dency, to  which  it  is  said  to  be  due,  is  as  much  a  metaphysical 
abstraction  or  imaginary  entity,  as  many  of  those  conceptions 
which  are  such  an  aversion  to  the  author.  We  agree  with  M. 
Comte  that  the  sun  acts  on  the  planets  and  they  on  their  satel- 
lites,—  that  the  inoiganic  medium  acts  on  living  oi^ganisms, — 
that  the  functions  of  these  organisms  are  in  one  sense  acts  and 
in  another  effects.  We  accept  without  question  his  generaliza- 
tion of  tendencies  in  the  respective  domains  of  inorganic,  organic, 
and  social  phenomena ;  and  we  can  do  all  this  consistently. 

That  the  necessities  of  human  thought  and  language  compel 
M.  Comte  to  violate  his  own  principles,  is  proof  that  there  is 
something  erroneous  in  those  principles.  He  unconsciously 
employs  words  and  phrases,  which  express  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions or  imply  causality,  while  definitively  ruling  these  concep- 
tions oat  of  the  domain  of  Intimate  science  and  philosophy. 
He  has  told  us  how  necessary  it  is  for  men  of  the  highest  grade 
of  intellect,  and  even  of  scientific  culture,  to  watch  against  the 
mischievous  tendency  to  '*  think  with  the  back  of  tiie  head." 
We  give  him  the  credit  of  having  resisted  this  sore  temptation 
more  successfully  than  any  other  thinker  of  our  acquaintancei 
But  we  could  not,  in  fidelity  to  the  truth,  pass  his  few  back- 
slidings  in  silenca 

We  have  noticed  the  author's  rule  with  r^ard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  hypotheses  in  scientific  procedure.  So  far  as  the  PAt- 
hsophie  Positive  is  concerned,  he  has  adhered  to  this  rule  with 
praiseworthy  consistency.  But  when  he  approaches  the  task  of 
founding  the  religion  of  Humanity,  in  the  Politique  Positive,  he 
lays  down  a  rule  broad  enough  to  accommodate  those  forms  of 
religion  which  aim  to  lift  humanity  upward  to  a  higher  allegi- 
ance, than  that  which  is  bounded  by  our  earthly  life.    Here  it  is. 

"  Under  the  religious  discipline,  the  scientific  spirit,  never 
forgetting  its  principal  office,  will  jiistly  resume  its  rational  lib- 
erty, now  under  the  restraint  of  empirical  scruples.  A  theory 
wiU  be  judged  admissible  when,  confronted  by  the  essential 
phenomena,  it  shall  suflGiciently  explain  them,  before  its  sub- 
jective institution  finds  itself  accompanied  by  an  objective  con- 
firmation, even  though  this  complement  of  demonstration 
might  never  be  realized."     (PoL  Pos.,  T.  iii,  pp.  25,  26.) 
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The  aTithor  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  he  had  already  made 
use  of  this  new  privil^e,  in  reconstructing  Gall's  system  of 
phrenology,  and  basing  on  it  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  of 
Humanity.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  insufficiency 
of  the  anatomical  verification  of  the  system,  M.  Comte  relies  on 
its  theoretic  consistency  and  practical  results  to  carry  with  it 
the  convictions  of  the  best  mindsi 

If,  in  matters  of  religion,  a  theory  is  to  be  deemed  admissi- 
ble, which  sufficiently  explains  essential  fisicts,  even  before  it 
receives  an  objective  confirmation,  and  though  such  confirma- 
tion might  never  be  realized, — and  if  theoretic  consistency  and 
practical  utility  may  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  objective  veri- 
fication, then  the  religion  of  Theism  stands  on  a  theoretic  foun- 
dation of  unquestionable  validity.  We  shall  have  occasion, 
under  the  next  head  of  our  subject,  to  thank  M.  Comte  for 
this  liberal  concession  to  the  claims  of  religious  liberty.  We 
shall  need  no  other  deed  of  emancipation  from  the  "  empirical 
BOTuples,"  in  which  the  Positive  Philosophy  abounds. 

Having  shown  that  positivism,  when  it  invades  the  province 
of  theism  and  metaphysics,  is  both  Ulogical  and  inconsistent 
with  itself,  we  ought,  in  justice,  to  admit  that  within  the  domain 
of  the  positive  sciences,  which  deal  with  the  material  world  by 
way  of  observation  and  experiment,  its  principles  and  rules 
possess  a  high  degree  of  validity  and  utility. 

In  the  first  place,  positivism  makes  a  broad  and  just  distinc- 
tion between  observed  &ots  and  their  recognized  relations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  theoretic  conceptions  suggested  to  the 
mind  by  observed  facts  and  their  recognized  relations  on  the 
other.  A  careful  observance  of  this  distinction  would  save 
scientists  from  many  of  those  speculative  vagaries,  which  they 
are  all  too  ready  to  put  forth  as  valid  science,  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  unverified  speculations,  to  call  in  question  the 
faith  of  theism.  It  may  be  well  for  the  student  of  nature,  in 
his  painstaking  search  for  facts  and  their  relations,  to  turn 
away  his  mind,  for  the  time  being,  firom  the  awe-inspiring  and 
bewildering  conception  of  sovereign  omnipotence.  It  may  be 
desirable  even  to  leave  out  of  mind  physical  forces  and  agen- 
cies, while  attending  specifically  to  positive  fects  and  their  rela- 
tions, in  distinction  from  the  inferences  and  deductions  which 
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are  supplied  by  the  mind  in  view  of  those  facts  and  their 
observed  relations.  We  have  seen  the  absurdity  and  confusion 
which  result  from  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  entire  activity  of 
the  mind  to  this  mode  of  philosophizing. 

Again  positivism,  so  &r  as  it  recognizes  force  at  all,  makes 
clear  the  distinction  between  Jbrce  and  law.  Cause  and  Uzto 
meet  in  a  constantly  recurring  antithesis  throughout  the  writ- 
ings of  M.  Comte ;  and  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  use  the 
more  specific  term  force,  its  efficiency  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  law  or  order  of  its  action. 

The  fiiilure  to  observe  this  distinction  has  been  the  occasion 
of  not  a  little  confusion  in  the  discussion  of  those  questions, 
on  which  science  and  religion  are  supposed  to  be  at  issue. 
Many  writers  speak  of  order  and  organization  in  our  material 
system  as  the  products  or  results  of  natural  laws,  in  distinction 
from  divine  agency.  As  if  law  were  a  producing  cause,  and 
not  simply  an  expression  for  the  mode,  in  which  the  producing 
cause  acts.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  able  work  on  the 
Reign  of  Law,  falls  into  the  concision  noticed  above.  A  few 
brief  quotations  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  "  No  one  law — 
that  is  to  say,  no  one  force — determines  anything  that  we  see 
happening  or  done  around  us;"  thus  making  force  and  law 
synonymous  terms.  In  the  following  expression  from  the  table 
of  contents,  we  find  the  same  identification  of  force  and  law. 
^  Resisting  Force  of  the  Atmosphere  the  next  Law  appealed 
to."  Similar  expressions  occur  at  random  all  through  the 
book;  and  a  like  confxision  of  thought  runs  through  the 
author's  specification  of  the  "Five  different  senses  in  which 
Law  is  habitually  used."  It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  the 
term  law  is  not  used  in  all  of  these  five  senses  or  more.  But  it 
is  the  opprobrium  of  science  that  any  one  claiming  rank  as  a 
scientist  does  so  use  it :  and  it  is  the  shame  of  theology  that  the 
defenders  of  theism  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
such  shallow  confusion  of  thought 

It  is  true  that  positivism,  in  distinguishing  cause  (or  force) 
from  law,  sets  aside  the  former  as  not  within  the  range  of  legit- 
imate philosophical  enquiry.  But  we  may  thank  M.  Oomte 
for  this  just  distinction,  nevertheless.  When  scientists  and  the- 
ologians alike  shall  learn  that  law  is  not  cause  or  force,  and  shall 
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adhere  to  this  distinction  in  their  discussions,  the  questions  at 
issue  between  them  will  be  much  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. In  a  logical  system  of  theism,  cause  or  force  is  correlate 
to  the  poweVf  and  law  to  the  intelligence  of  the  divine  personal- 
ity. In  positive  science ybrce  appropriately  means  fnaterial  effi- 
ciencyj  and  law  the  mode  in  which  force  acts,  or  the  order  of  the 
results  of  its  action. 

One  more  merit  of  positivism  we  must  notice  before  leaving 
this  branch  of  the  subject  If  positivism  is  antitheistic  it  is 
also  antimaterialistic  If  it  forbids  tlie  attempt  to  account  for 
the  origin  and  order  of  universal  being  by  ascribing  them  to 
divine  omnipotence  and  intelligence,  it  more  severely  condemns 
the  effort  to  explain  the  origin  and  order  of  the  system  of  the 
universe  through  the  operation  of  material  causality  and  law. 
If  it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  theory  of  a  personal  creator, 
it  is  still  less  tolerant  toward  the  impersonal  creator,  whose 
substance  and  essential  aitributes  are  matter^  /<^rce,  and  law.  As 
between  theism  and  materialism,  M.  Comte  gives  the  decided 
preference  to  the  former.  While  altogether  condemning  the 
search  for  causes,  as  an  attempt  to  attain  what  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties,  he  considers  the  assumption  of 
^^  intelligent  causes  "  as  much  less  irrational  than  thai  of  "  blind 
causes.''  He  asserts  that  a  blind  cause  implies  a  direct  contra- 
diction.    (PoL  Pos.,  T.  i,  pp.  46,  47,  and  T.  iii,  p.  303.) 

We  have  lefl  ourselves  but  little  space  for  the  consideration 
of  M.  Comte's  hierarchical  classification  and  co-ordination  of 
the  fundamental  sciences.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  criticized 
this  classification,  as  misrepresenting  both  the  order  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  sciences  and  their  relation  of  dependence  or  inde- 
pendence as  regards  each  other.  If  we  speak  of  the  order  in 
which  the  different  classes  of  phenomena  were  actually  reduced 
to  scientific  form,  and  not  that  in  which  they  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  our  race,  we  see  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
M.  Comte's  classification.  If  we  look  at  the  constitution  of 
the  sciences  respectively,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  author  has 
accurately  discriminated,  and  appropriately  arranged  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  human  knowledge,  which  are  entitled  to  take 
rank  as  fundamental  sciences.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Spencer,  that  M.  Comte  has  exaggerated  the  independence 
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of  the  more  general  sciences,  and  has  not  sufficiently  recognized 
a  certain  mutual  interdependence  which  preyades  all  the  ranks 
of  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  sciences. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Humanity.  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  represents  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  swayed 
throughout  his  public  career  by  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity." 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  founder  of  positivism 
was  swayed  by  a  like  enthusiasm.  But  it  is  obvious  to  the 
diligent  student  of  his  works  that  he  drew  all  that  was  noble 
and  pure  in  that  enthusiasm  from  Christianity,  and  gave  the 
labor  of  a  life-time  to  make  it  grow,  bloom,  and  fructify  on  the 
dry  stock  of  positive  science. 

We  close  what  we  have  to  say  under  this  head  of  our  subject 
with  a  summary  recapitulation  of  those  points  in  which  posi- 
tivism bears  on  the  question  of  a  personal  creator,  specifying 
wherein  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  modem  materialism. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  M.  Gomte  nowhere  argues 
directly  against  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  He  contents 
himself  with  the  effort  to  exclude  the  belief  in  the  divine 
existence  from  the  domain  of  positive  knowledge  and  from  all 
influence  in  the  control  of  human  affairs.  The  author's  teach- 
ings, as  r^ards  the  existence  of  a  God  as  a  supernatural  agent, 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  If  supernatural  agents  exist,  the  knowledge  of  their  exis- 
tence lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  left  out  of  the  account  in  constructing  a  sys- 
tem of  human  knowledge,  and  out  of  calculation  in  the  motives 
and  plans  of  human  conduct. 

2.  If  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God  in  order  to  account  for  the  system  of  order,  of  which  we 
constitute  a  part,  our  hypothesis  would  be  set  aside  as  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  un  verifiable,  and  therefore  ill^timate 
hypotheses. 

8.  Scientific  prevision,  as  illustrated  in  the  prediction  of 
eclipses  and  occultations,  is  assumed  to  prove  that  supernatural 
personal  volitions  have  nothing  to  do  with  natural  law  or  the 
order  of  phenomena. 
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4.  It  is  argued  that  the  supposed  agency  of  a  personal  Deity 
in  controlling  natural  events,  is  set  aside  by  the  power  of  man 
to  modify  and  direct  to  some  extent  the  natural  order  of 
phenomena  to  his  own  purposes.  The  ready  obedience  of  the 
natural  order  to  the  wiU  of  man  is  held  to  be  proof  that  it  is 
Qot  subject  to  the  bidding  of  any  higher  wilL 

6.  It  is  claimed  that  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the  human 
race  is  steadily  working  the  elimination  of  the  idea  of,  and 
belief  in,  a  personal  Deity  from  the  system  of  human  thought 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  of  the  above  specifications 
we  have  already  sufficiently  dealt  with  M.  Comte*s  objections 
to  the  faith  of  theism.  We  shall  meet  and  dispose  of  this 
particular  objection  under  the  next  head  of  our  subject.  We 
shall  also  have  occasion  to  meet  certain  materialistic  objections 
which  he  did  not  urge,  and  indeed  could  not  uige  consistently 
with  the  doctrines  of  positivism.  These  objections,  as  they  are 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  writings  of  scientific  athiests,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  two  following : — 

1.  With  a  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  properties,  including 
its  forces  and  laws,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  all  known 
^rms  pf  existence  without  assuming  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal creator;  and  therefore  the  assumption  is  logically  un- 
i^ecessary. 

2.  Modem  science  has  brought  to  light  many  facts^  which 
are  unintelligible  as  results  of  creative  interposition  directed 
and  guided  by  intelligent  purpose  and  plan,  but  which  are 
intelligible  as  the  results  of  the  recognized  forces  and  laws  of 
tihe  material  world. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  antitheistic  objections 
li^hich  remain  to  be  considered  may  be  summed  up  in  this  one, 
namely :  The  doctrines  of  theism  have  not  yet  been  established 
on  a  sQientific  basis.  Without  presuming  to  question  in  ad- 
vance the  validity  of  this  objection,  we  proceed  to  inquire  how 
far  it  is  valid,  and  to  what  extent  the  theistic  theory  of  the 
universe  may  be  placed  on  a  scientific  basis,  according  to  the 
recognized  canons  of  scientific  procedure. 
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SCIENTIFIC   BASIS  OF  THEISM. 

If  there  is  a  possible  scientific  basis  for  the  theistic  theory  of 
the  universe,  it  must  be  grounded  in  undeniable  facts.  In 
order  to  stand  on  a  scientific  basis,  a  theory  must  be  a  legiti- 
mate induction  iroxxi  observed  fects  or  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  generalized  results  of  valid  inductions.  The  method  of 
proving  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  by  the  argument  from 
design  is  not  strictly  a  scientific  procedure.  The  scientific 
mode  of  procedure  is  not  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
then  go  to  the  facts  and  inductions  of  science  to  help  out  the 
assumption.  Science  must  find  a  God,  if  it  finds  one  at  all,  as 
the  necessary  and  crowning  result  of  its  painstaking  search  for 
facts  and  its  legitimate  inferences  and  deductions  from  those 
fiicts. 

If  science  and  religion  are  to  stand  in  harmonious  relations 
to  each  other,  those  relations  must  be  so  adjusted  as  equally  to 
recognize  the  just  claims  of  each.  Religion  is  older  than 
science ;  and  if  it  has  had  a  valid  raison  d^itre  in  the  past,  it 
does  not  now  need  to  go  to  science  to  ask  its  assistance  to  prop 
a  tottering  faith.  On  the  contrary,  if  science  and  religion  are 
ever  to  be  harmonized  in  the  matured  thought  of  our  race,  it 
will  be  because  science,  having  exhausted  the  capabilities  of 
material  forces  and  laws,  shall  go  to  religion  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  highest  facts  and  the  solution  of  the  highest  prob- 
lems with  which  it  has  to  deal  Science  may  refuse  to  recognize 
these  higher  facts  and  problems,  as  it  has  often  done  in  the 
past;  or  it  may  attempt  its  so-called  explanations  and  solutions 
by  ascribing  to  "  blind  causes"  the  work  of  personal  intelligence. 
But  those  higher  facts  and  problems,  though  ignored  by  posi- 
tivists,  will  still  remain  to  challenge  the  attention  and  employ 
the  faculties  of  the  best  thinkers;  and  the  explanations  and 
solutions  of  materialists  will  ever  remain  unsatisfactory  to  those 
who  search  the  deepest  into  the  reasons  of  things.  Let  us  try 
to  specify  and  distinguish  the  facts,  which  belong  especially  to 
this  branch  of  our  subject  We  mention,  first,  the  universal 
prevalence,  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  of 
the  theistic  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena.  We  think, 
moreover,  we  may  claim  a  nearly  universal  prevalence  of  this 
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phase  of  thought  at  all  ages  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race 
The  great  fact  is  admitted,  as  regards  the  early  stages  of  mental 
evolution,  individual  and  collective,  by  the  strictest  disciples  of 
positivism.  And  outside  of  positivism  those  scientists,  who 
have  most  &eely  called  in  question  the  faith  of  theism,  agree  in 
admitting  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  beliefs,  which  they 
repudiate.  We  start,  therefore,  with  one  great  fact  or  class  of 
&cts,  which  is  admitted  by  the  most  resolute  opponents  of  all 
forms  of  religious  belief.  The  same  great  fact  has  wrought  it- 
self into  the  very  structure  of  all  languages.  The  rhetorical 
figure  of  personification  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
universal  feeling  of  omnipresent  intelligence  and  purpose  in  the 
system  of  natural  order,  with  which  some  mysterious  power 
has  linked  our  destiny.  Those  strains  of  poetry,  which  stir  the 
soul  with  the  deepest  emotions  and  lift  it  up  to  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions, are  full  of  this  feeling. 

What  shall  we  do  with  this  grand  fact?  How  shall  we 
account  for  it? — how  interpret  it? — or,  to  use  a  favorite  term 
of  modern  scientists,  how  shall  we  make  it  intelligible?  We 
do  not  assume  that  we  are  to  interpret  this  fact  so  as  to  make  it 
decisive  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  G-od.  But  we  do  insist 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  universal  history  and  universal  experience,— 
a  fact  which  science  is  bound  to  accept  and  interpret,  no  less 
than  any  other  fact.  We  insist  that  this  great  fact  has  a  mean- 
ing. What  is  its  meaning?  If  we  are  told  that  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  meaningless  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  which  flit  like 
the  lightest  froth  on  the  current  of  human  thought  and  emo- 
tion, we  reply,  the  lightest  fix)th  is  bom  of  the  collision  and  con- 
flict of  mighty  forces,  and  by  marking  the  direction  of  the 
current  on  which  it  floats,  shows  the  tendency  of  the  dominant 
force  to  which  it  owes  its  unsubstantial  existence.  A  real  feet 
is  never  meaningless,  though  it  may  be  only  a  transient  play 
of  the  emotions  or  a  vague  feeling  of  the  existence  of  some 
reality,  as  yet  unrealized. 

Prof  Huxley,  in  his  "  Place  of  Man  in  Nature,"  sets  forth  in 
a  very  vivid  manner  the  possible  significance  of  even  vague 
impressions  or  a  random  stir  of  the  emotions.  Speaking  of  the 
near  relation  between  man  and  the  monkeys,  he  says,  **  Brought 
face  to  face  with  these  blurred  copies  of  himself,  the  least 
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thoaghtfiil  of  men  is  conscious  of  a  certain  shock,  dae,  perhaps, 
not  so  much  to  disgust  at  the  aspect  of  what  looks  like  an  in- 
sulting caricature,  as  to  the  awakening  of  a  sudden  and  pro- 
found mistrust  of  time-honored  theories  and  stronglj-rooted 
prejudices  regarding  his  own  position  in  nature,  and  his  rela- 
tions to  the  under  world  of  life ;  while  that  which  remains  a 
dim  suspicion  for  the  unthinking,  becomes  a  vast  argument, 
fraught  with  deep  consequences,  for  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  recent  progress  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
sciences." 

We  adduce  the  above  passage,  not  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  especial  interpretation  of  the  author,  but  to  avail  ourselves 
of  his  authority  for  attaching  a  high  degree  of  importance  to 
the  class  of  facts  with  which  we  are  dealing.  We  see  nothing 
in  the  suggestions  of  Prof.  H.  even  as  deep  as  that  fellow-feel- 
ing, which  prompted  Bums  to  claim  kindred  to  the  mouse  as 
his  "poor  earth-bom  companion  and  fellow-mortal."  But  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Huxley  in  attaching  a  deep  meaning  to  the 
class  of  phenomena  to  which  he  alludes. 

But  if  so  much  is  to  be  made  of  the  shock  of  surprise  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  a  monkey,  what  shall  be  said  of  that  stir 
of  thought  and  emotion  which  arises  in  the  mind  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  spectacle  of  the  universe? — ^passing  from  a 
dim  surmise  of  intelligent  power  working  in  nature,  to  a  con- 
scious recognition  of  divine  personality,  and  often  rising  to  the 
height  of  poetic  admiration,  or  gushing  forth  in  the  fullness  of 
reverential  adoration  ?  It  may  "  remain  a  dim  suspicion  for 
the  unthinking,"  or  for  those  who  think  exclusively  in  the  har- 
ness of  material  forces  and  laws,  but  it  "  becomes  a  vast  argu- 
ment, fraught  with  the  deepest  consequences,  for  all  who"  have 
thought  prc>foundly  and  felt  deeply  on  the  great  questions  of 
human  life  and  destiny.  If  the  startled  surprise,  with  which 
we  look  for  the  first  time  on  the  face  of  a  monkey,  reveals  the 
clue  by  which  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  man  to  his  quadruma- 
nous  congener,  does  not  the  spontaneous  movement  of  thought 
and  feeling  toward  the  idea  of  intelligent  agency  at  work  in 
nature  furnish  the  clue  by  which  we  may  trace  the  primordial 
origination  of  both  man  and  monkey,  and  all  other  living  exist- 
ences, to  the  agency  of  personal  intelligence  and  volition  in  the 
system  of  nature  ? 
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We  are  not  arguing  for  the  existence  of  a  personal  God. 
That  would  be  an  unscientific  procedure.  We  are  only  follow- 
ing a  hint,  which  haply  may  help  us  to  account  for  a  very 
interesting  class  of  facts.  Or,  if  the  reader  please,  he  may 
understand  us  as  cautiously  suggesting  a  provisional  hypothesis, 
to  be  verified  or  set  aside,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  subsequent 
inquiry. 

The  ^(9  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  universally  admitted. 
That  they  are  full  of  significance  cannot  be  denied.  What  is 
their  meaning  7  What  is  their  length  and  breadth,  as  measured 
by  the  standard  of  positive  science? 

In  noticing  the  theistic  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena, 
M.  Comte  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  tendency  of  man  to  transfer 
the  intimate  consciousness  of  his  own  nature  to  the  explana- 
tion of  all  phenomena  whatever.  This,  so  far  as  we  know, 
accords  with  the  view  of  all  those  scientists,  who  call  in  ques- 
tion the  theistic  theory  of  the  universe.  But  it  is  no  explana- 
tion of  the  fact&  It  does,  however,  convey  a  suggestion  that 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  which,  being  acted  upon  by 
'  the  external  world,  uniformly  receives  the  impression  of  per- 
sonal intelligence  and  agency  working  in  the  orderly  move- 
ments of  nature.  But  the  class  of  scientists,  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  treat  these  impressions  as  deceptive  and  chimerical. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  whether  this  tendency  is  correlate  to 
any  outward  reality ; — and  if  so,  what  is  that  reality  ?  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  animal  sensorium  to  be  affected  in  a  parti- 
cular way  by  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense.  But,  in  this 
case,  we  recognize  a  corresponding  external  reality.  Practi- 
cally we  never  doubt  that  a  real  existence  is  represented  to  our 
consciousness  by  the  sensations  of  resistance,  light,  shade,  and 
color,  giving  rise  to  the  perception  of  substantial  form  or  body. 
What  is  it  in  external  nature  that  is  represented  to  the  human 
consciousness  as  living,  intelligent,  personal  agency  ? 

We  accept  M.  Comte's  statement  as  regards  the  tendency  in 
man  to  ascribe  the  intelligence  and  voluntary  activity,  of  which 
he  is  conscious,  to  the  power  or  powers  at  work  in  the  world 
around  him.  We  would  suggest,  without  assuming  it  as  a  fact, 
that  the  reason  why  we  ascribe  intelligence  and  voluntary 
activity  to  the  sovereign  power  that  bears  sway  in  nature,  is 
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because  we  perceive,  in  the  order  and  results  of  its  action,  that 
which  is  like  the  order  and  resalts  of  intelligent  purpose, 
within  the  sphere  of  our  own  consciousness.  It  may  be  that 
our  first  feeling  of  the  presence  of  intelligent  purpose  and  plan 
in  nature  is  like  the  infant*s  first  response  to  the  smile  that 
lights  the  face  of  his  mother.  The  infant  ever  after  follows 
the  promptings  of  that  first  feeling  and  finds  it  the  blessing  of 
his  life  so  to  do.  Is  it,  in  like  manner,  safe  and  wholesome  to 
follow  our  first  impressions  as  regards  the  power  at  work  in 
nature?  Is.  this  inarticulate  consciousness  justified  by  subse- 
quent experience,  and  confirmed  by  bringing  the  related  facts, 
inductions,  and  deductions  to  the  test  of  scientific  verification  ? 
In  short,  are  there  facts,  in  the  outward  world  of  phenomena, 
so  like  the  products  of  intelligent  purpose,  as  tested  by  our 
own  consciousness,  that  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  them  to 
intelligent  personal  agency  ? 

If  we  set  ourselves  to  interpret  this  first  impression  and  its 
gradual  growth  into  a  conception  more  or  less  definite  and  into 
a  faith  of  considerable  strength,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  in 
the  more  general  aspects  of  outward  phenomena,  in  distinction 
from  the  more  special  aspects  in  which  they  claim  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  observer.  Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  pheno- 
menal world  presents,  even  to  the  superficial  observer,  a  per- 
vading r^ularity  of  form,  orderliness  of  movement,  concen- 
taneous  co-action  of  forces,  harmonious  co-operation  of  instru 
ments,  and  results  of  surpassing  beauty  and  significance, — ^in 
short,  a  system  of  order,  which  has  been  a  standing  deception 
ance  man  has  existed  on  the  earth,  if  it  is  not  the  work  of 
intelligent  personal  agency.  Are  we  not,  then,  justified  in  con- 
sidering this  general  conviction  of  the  human  race^  with  regard 
to  intelligent  agency  in  the  universe,  as  an  admissible  induc- 
tion firom  the  facts  of  the  external  world? — ^an  induction,  if 
you  please,  not  yet  confirmed  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  but 
still  waiting  confirmation  and  verification. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  the  logic  of  the  scientific 
method  embraces  three  progressive  steps,  induction,  ratiocina- 
tion, and  verification.  The  term  induction  is  employed  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation.  By  the  term  ratiocination  the  author 
would  seem  to  designate  the  process  of  deducing  from  the 
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antecedent  induction  its  logical  consequences  and  of  laying 
down  the  path  of  research,  by  which  we  may  enter  the  field  of 
inquiry  anew,  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  our  deductions. 
This  new,  logically-directed  research,  with  its  crucial  tests,  is 
called  verification.  If,  in  this  re-examination,  we  find  the  con- 
sequences, deduced  from  our  primary  induction,  to  bold  true 
in  fact,  the  induction  is  so  far  confirmed  as  a  valid  theory.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  any  want  of  agreement  between  the 
logical  consequences  of  our  induction  and  the  new  facts  brought 
to  light,  our  induction  must  be  modified,  held  in  suspense  or 
given  up,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  observed  discrepancy. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  law  of  scientific  procedure  by  a  familiar 
example  Newton,'having  observed  the  action  of  the  force  of 
gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  at  all  accessible  heights 
above  and  depths  below  that  surface,  inferred  that  the  action 
of  this  force  was  not  limited  to  the  distances  hitherto  reached 
by  human  observation,  but  that  it  probably  ranged  out  into 
infinite  space  in  all  directions,  from  all  material  masses.  We 
may  assume  this  to  have  been  Newton^s  first  induction.  From 
this  primary  induction  it  was  an  obvious  deduction  that  gravity 
must  be  a  dominant  force  in  causing  and  regulating  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  around  the  sun  and  of  the  satellites  around 
their  planets.  This  deduction  was  verified  by  the  observations 
and  calculations,  which  identified  terrestrial  gravity  with  the 
force  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  around 
the  earth,  and  proved  that  the  laws  of  Kepler  were  only  the 
logical  results  of  the  Newtorian  theory  of  gravitation. 

We  come  back  to  the  standing  induction  of  the  human  race 
which  infers  the  existence  of  personal,  intelligent  agency,  as 
the  producing  cause  of  the  origination  and  continuance  of  uni- 
versal order.  To  bring  this  induction  to  the  test  of  the  scien- 
tific method,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mill,  we  must  put  it  through 
the  further  steps  of  ratiocination  and  verification.  K  it  is  to 
be  confirmed  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  existence, 
we  shall  find  new  evidences  of  its  validity,  the  deeper  we 
search  into  the  causes  and  laws  of  natural  phenomena.  I^  on 
the  contrary,  this  induction  is  not  a  first  step  toward  the  truth, 
we  shall  find  new  evidence  of  its  falsity  as  we  search  deeper 
into  the  reality  of  thinga     With  these  preliminary  statements 
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and  illustrations  of  the  points  at  issue  and  of  the  scientific  pro- 
cedure by  which  they  are  to  be  met.  we  bring  our  case  boldly 
to  the  bar  of  science  and  calmly  await  its  adjudication. 

We  start  with  the  induction  of  divine  agency  in  nature, 
drawn  from  the  general  external  aspect  of  natural  phenomena. 
It  i^  an  obvious  deduction  from  this  assumption,  that  the  obser- 
vation of  facts  in  detail  ought  to  establish  and  confirm  the 
validity  of  this  induction.  As  the  deductions  from  Newton's 
conception  of  the  action  of  gravity  on  material  masses  in  space, 
are  verified  even  in  the  minute  details  of  planetary  motion,  so 
ought  all  the  legitimate  deductions  from  the  theistic  concep- 
tion of  sovereign  causality  in  the  universe  to  be  verified  by  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  special  movements,  instrumentali- 
ties, adaptations,  and  results,  which  constitute  the  connecting 
links  in  the  chain  of  universal  order.  As  we  bring  this  induc- 
tion to  the  test  of  scientific  verification,  it  will  either  be  invali- 
dated by  our  finding  the  facts,  on  which  it  is  based,  better  ex- 
plained by  some  other  theory,  or  by  finding  facts  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  with  which  we  set  out ;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  find  our  induction  confirmed  as  a  valid  theory  by 
the  new  facts  to  which  our  attention  is  directed. 

In  proceeding  with  this  discussion,  we  shall  direct  especial 
attention  to  the  class  of  facts,  which  are  believed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  theism  to  bear  with  peculiar  force  on  the  question  at 
issue.  These  facts  are  found  principally  within  the  sphere  of 
organization ;  while  the  &cts  of  universal  order  in  the  inor- 
ganic world  are  by  no  means  excluded  fix)m  the  scope  of  the 
investigation.  But  as  we  can  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
natural  phenomena,  we  select  those  facts  which  have  the  most 
significant  bearing  on  the  point  in  question ; — and  none  are 
more  significant  in  this  respect  than  the  facts  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, and  the  facts  of  functional  activity  and  co-operation  in 
the  individual  animal  organism. 

Pro£  Huxley  has,  in  both  of  these  particulars,  very  clearly 
and  forcibly  set  forth  the  facts  with  which  we  propose  to  deal 
In  speaking  of  the  evolution  of  the  oi^anized  embryo  from  an 
original  germinal  cell,  by  the  multiplication  and  transforma- 
tion of  cells,  he  says  of  the  cells,  that  they  '^  become  in  one 
place  metamorphosed  into  muscle, — ^in  another  into  gristle  and 
bone, — ^in  another  into  fibrous  tissue, — and  in  another  into 
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hair;  every  part  becoming  gradually  and  slowly  fashioned, 
as  if  there  were  an  artificer  at  work  at  each  of  these  complex 
structurea" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  author  distinctly  recognizes  the 
signs  of  an  artificer  at  work  at  the  individual  structures.  If 
the  slow  and  purpose-like  evolution  of  the  separate  structures 
suggests  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  artificer  at  work  in  their 
formation,  surely  the  respective  characters  of  the  several  struc- 
tures, their  arrangement,  connection,  and  vital  endowments 
suggest  a  wise  originator  of  a  wonderful  plan,  the  several  parts 
of  which  the  supposed  artificers  are  respectively  executing. 
The  significant  fact  above  all  others  is  that  the  parts  in  which 
the  cells  are  metamorphosed  respectively  into  muscle,  gristle, 
bone,  fibrous  tissue,  hair,  eta,  are  precisely  in  the  right  places 
for  constituting  a  perfect  system  of  oi^ns,  with  all  the  func- 
tional endowments,  sensibilities,  and  activities,  which  constitute 
animal  life.  If  the  observed  evolution  of  the  several  structures 
is  significant — even  rhetoricaDy  speaking — of  an  artificer  at 
work  in  the  formation  of  each,  then  the  adaptedness  of  each 
structure  to  the  function  to  which  it  is  destined  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  connection  of  parts  for  co-operation  in  a  grand  system 
of  functions,  is  surely  suggestive  of  planning  intelligence  and 
power  of  volition  to  execute  the  plan  devised 

In  calling  attention  to  the  completely  developed  organism  in 
the  full  play  of  functional  activity,  Prof.  Huxley  notices  the 
tendency  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  "  the  idea  of  adaptation  to  purpose, — ^the  notion  that  the 
coDStituents  of  animal  bodies  are  not  mere  connected  parts,  but 
organs  working  together  for  an  end."  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  author  intends,  in  these  remarks,  to  ascribe  organization 
and  organic  functions  to  intelligent  agency  as  their  cause ;  but 
his  language  does  imply  that  these  phenomena  make  on  the 
mind  the  impression  of  intelligent  agency.  He  recognizes  the 
adjustment  of  instruments  to  specific  uses,  the  combination  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  definite  ends.  The  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  dealing  concern  not  simply  the  structure, 
forms,  and  connection  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  body ;  but  they 
rdate  to  the  7nore  important  fact,  that  structure,  shape,  and  con- 
nection of  parts  observe  a  definite  plan^  looking  to  specific  results^ 
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— that  the  animal  body  is  a  system  wwking  toivard  a  predeter- 
mined aim.  This  is  the  great  fact  to  be  explained  and  made 
intelligibla  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  new  doctrines  of 
matter  and  force,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  ascribe 
the  highest  forms  of  existence  and  the  highest  functions  of  liv- 
ing organisms  to  the  agency  of  unconscious  forces.  But  if 
mere  molecular  unconscious  forces  will  account  for  structure, 
form,  and  connection — which  we  do  not  admit — can  they 
account  for  the  plan  which  destines  structure,  form,  and  con- 
nection to  the  production  of  intelligible  results  of  marvelous 
significance  ? 

We  think  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that,  thus  far,  our  closer 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  organization  goes  to  substan- 
tiate the  original  induction  of  divine  agency  in  the  universe^ 
We  find  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  phenomena,  which,  in 
their  essential  characteristics,  are  of  the  same  class  as  those 
which  we  know  to  be  the  products  of  intelligent  agency.  But 
Prof  Huxley  shall  be  our  authority  for  the  interpretation  which 
we  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  oiganization.  He  says :  "  A 
person  observing  the  occurrence  of  certain  facts  and  phenom- 
ena, asks  *  *  *  *  what  process,  what  kind  of  operation  known 
to  occur  in  nature,  applied  to  the  particular  case,  will  unravel 
and  explain  the  mystery?"  And  he  intimates  that  the  scien- 
tific method  of  dealing  with  phenomena  is  thus  to  refer  them 
for  explanation  to  some  '*  process  "  or  *'  kind  of  operation  known 
to  occur  in  nature." 

Applying  the  rule  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  organic 
adaptation,  the  subserviency  of  means  to  ends, — of  instruments 
to  uses,  the  only  "  process,"  the  only  "  kind  of  operation  known 
to  occur  in  nature,"  which  is  at  all  applicable  to  the  case,  is  the 
working  of  intelligent  personal  agency  on  a  deliberate  plan. 
This  "  prodess,"  this  "  kind  of  operation  "  is  "  known  to  occur 
in  nature," — ^known  by  consciousness  as  well  as  by  outward 
observation,  and  thus  better  known  than  any  physical  agencies 
in  the  external  world ;  and  **  being  applied  to  the  ♦  ♦  *  case 
in  question,"  it  ^'  unravels  and  explains  the  mystery,"  as  &r  as 
any  scientific  explanation  can  go. 

It  is  true  Prol  Huxley  says  in  another  place :  ^*  Matter  and 
force  are  the  two  names  for  the  one  artist  who  fashions  the  liv- 
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ing  as  well  as  the  lifeless."  In  noticing  the  work  of  his  artist 
in  detail,  as  seen  in  the  evolution  of  the  animal  embryo,  he 
says:  "Watching  the  fashioning  process,  stage  by  stage,  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  modeler  in  clay."  Again  he  speaks 
of  the  changes  going  on,  as  "  so  steady  and  purpose-like  in 
their  succession,  that  one  can  only  compare  them  to  those  ope- 
rated by  a  skilled  modeler  upon  a  lump  of  clay."  After  noting 
the  marks  of  apparent  design  at  each  successive  step  of  the  pro- 
cess, he  closes  with  the  remark :  "  One  is  almost  involuntarily 
possessed  by  the  notion,  that  some  more  subtle  aid  to  vision, 
than  an  achromatic,  would  show  the  hidden  artist,  with  his 
plan  before  him,  striving  with  skillful  manipulation  to  perfect 
his  work."  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  perfected  work  of  his 
artist, — of  the  separate  existence  of  the  developed  oi^nism,  he 
says :  "  You  can  distinguish  several  distant  portions  set  apart 
to  do  particular  things  and  work  in  a  particular  way."  Once 
more  he  speaks  of  the  matured  oi^anism  as  "an  extremely 
complex  and  beautifully-proportioned  machine,  with  all  its 
parts  working  harmoniously  together  toward  one  common 
object." 

We  do  not  see  how  language  could  more  completely  identify 
the  phenomena  of  organization  and  life  with  the  works  of  intel- 
ligent personal  agency,  than  do  these  expressions  of  Prof.  Hux- 
ley. He  thus  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  "  process  "  or  "  kind 
of  operation  known  to  occur  in  nature,"  which  we  are  to  apply 
to  the  phenomena  in  question,  in  order  to  "  unravel  and  explain 
the  mystery "  of  their  occurrence.  If  we  are  reminded  that 
the  known  laws  and  processes  of  matter  and  force  furnish  a 
better  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  oi^anization  and  life 
than  the  theory  that  assumes  a  personal  Creator,  we  reply,  if  all 
that  is  implied  in  Prof.  Huxley's  expressions  is  true  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  question,  then  must  matter  and  force  be  endowed 
with  intelligence  and  personality,  in  order  to  be  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  their  assigned  task.  Thus  we  have  still  a 
personal  Creator,  but  with  a  change  of  name. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  another  competitor  for  the  honor  of 
having  originated  and  maintained  the  system  of  universal  order 
in  nature ; — we  refer  to  that  very  shadowy  existence  called  nat- 
ural law.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  with  writers 
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who  account  for  all  existence  and  all  change  by  the  supposed 
action  of  law, — ^thus  ascribing  causal  efficiency  to  a  mere  order 
of  phenomena  or  mode  of  activity  of  some  cause.  Thus  Mr. 
Darwin  says  of  Lamarck :  '^  He  first  did  the  eminent  service  of 
arousing  attention  to  the  probability  of  all  change  in  the  organic 
as  well  as  in  the  inorganic  world  being  the  result  of  law,  and 
not  of  miraculous  interposition.'*  This  quotation  contains  the 
twofold  vice  of  all  attempts  to  account  for  natural  phenomena 
on  the  simple  ground  of  natural  law,  in  distinction  from  intel- 
ligent personal  agency.  In  the  first  place,  it  erroneously 
ascribes  causal  efficiency  to  law ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
ignores  and,  by  implication,  denies  any  other  order  of  divine 
activity  than  that  of  occasional  irregular  interposition. 

As  r^ards  the  first  error,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  change 
can  never  resuU  firom  law; — ^it  can  only  result  from  cause. 
Cause  acts  and  change  results.  The  order  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
change  may  be  in  accordance  with  law.  If  the  cause  is 
unknown,  we  express  by  the  term  law  the  simple  order  of 
observed  phenomena.  But  when  a  cause  has  been  discovered, 
we  also  apply  the  term  law  to  the  mode  of  its  action, — all  the 
efficiency  remaining  with  the  cause.  Thus  law  can  do  nothing 
without  cause,— or  force,  if  we  are  dealing  with  material  effi- 
ciency. With  r^ard  to  the  second  error  noticed  above,  we 
hare  only  to  disabuse  our  mind  of  the  mischievous  fiction, 
which  limits  divine  agency  to  irregular  interpositions ; — ^in  order 
to  be  able  to  contemplate  the  changes  of  the  phenomenal  world 
as  moving  steadily  onward  in  the  order  of  natural  law,  and  yet 
not  the  less  resting  back  for  their  raison  dUttre  on  a  basis  of 
divine  efficiency  and  ordering  intelligence,  too  perfect  to  require 
even  occasional  interposition  for  rectification. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Comte,  in  his  general  statements, 
avoids  the  absurdity  noticed  above,  by  ignoring  cause  alto- 
gether, and  by  limiting  the  signification  of  the  term  law  to  the 
simple  order  of  phenomena.  But  in  dealing  with  organization, 
he  uses  language — ^as  he  does  elsewhere — ^which  implies  causal- 
ity. He  says  the  science  of  biology  "  is'  continually  occupied 
in  establishing  an  exact  harmony  between  the  consideration  of 
means  and  that  of  ends."  Again  he  says:  " The  exact  bar- 
mony  between  means  and  ends  is  here  so  spontaneous  and  so 
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clearly  deciBiye,  that  its  *  *  pbiloBophical  appreciation  may  be 
easily  effected  without  giving  occasion  for  *  *  special  discus- 
siona"  (Phil.  Pos.,  T.  iii.,  pp.  240,  828.)  We  have  seen  how 
this  ^^  exact  harmony  between  means  and  ends  "  constitutes  a 
stronghold  of  theism.  But  we  introduce  these  quotations  at 
this  point,  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  idea  of  cause 
1o  complete  the  conception  of  M.  Comte.  Indeed  the  very  con- 
eeption  of  means  and  ends  implies  a  cause  acting  through  the 
•instrumentality  of  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end&  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  means,  which  do  not 
stand  between  two  extremes, — ^in  this  case,  between  cause  and 
its  results.  Thus  M.  Comte,  with  his  pronounced  anti-theistic 
aim,  gives  us,  as  the  oi^nic  law  of  the  science  of  biology,  the 
grand  principle,  which  theism  claims  as  its  immovable  founda- 
tion. We  have  only  to  assume  the  causality  implied  in  the 
author's  language,  to  complete  the  theistic  conception  of  the 
author  of  nature,  including  ordering  intelligence  and  personal 
^volition. 

If  anything  is  yet  lacking  for  the  confirmation  of  the  theistic 
theory  of  the  universe,  we  have  seen  nothing,  as  yet,  in  any 
rival  theory,  which  at  all  weakens  its  claims  on  the  regard  of 
thoughtful  minds.  If  theism  fails  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
existence,  much  less  does  positivism,  or  materialism  offer  us  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  On  the  authority  of  so  great  a  biolo- 
gist as  Prof  Huxley,  organic  structures  and  systems,  with  their 
modes  of  evolution  and  functional  operations,  are  like  the 
works  of  intelligent  personal  agent&  Theism  classes  them  with 
the  works  of  intelligent  personal  agency,  and  regards  them  as 
•confirmatory  of  the  original  spontaneous  induction  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race,  which  has  made  the  faith  in  a  divine  exist- 
ence co-extensive,  in  time  and  space,  with  the  family  of  man. 
•Oan  positivism  or  materialism  offer  a  better  explanation  of  the 
^facts'?  All  that  positivism  can  reply,  is,  that  the  phenomena 
of  organic  evolution  are  in  accord  with  the  observed  laws  of 
evolution, — ^that  is,  that  they  have  been  observed  so  to  occur; 
— and  that  the  functions  of  organized  beings  observe  the  great 
Qaw  of  the  ^* exact  harmony  between  means  and  ends."  The 
'first  explanation  calls  attention  to,  but  solves  no  mystery ;  and 
the  second  in  its  ultimate  analysis  does  service  in  the  cause  of 
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theism.  Does  the  materialist  bring  forward  his  Creator  under 
the  doable  name  of  matter  and  force,— or  force  acting  on  and 
thit>ugh  matter  in  accordance  with  its  recognized  laws?  We 
have  seen  that  matter  and  force  must  take  to  themselves  the 
attributes  of  intelligence  and  personality,  or  remain  forever 
powerless  to  throw  any  light  on  the  mystery  of  organizatioa 
and  life. 

We  need  not  spend  time  on  that  objection  to  theism*  whick 
calls  attention  to  certain  parts  of  the  animal  organism,  whick 
are  said  to  be  unintelligible,  as  the  results  of  creative  design, 
but  are  claimed  to  be  explicable,  as  the  products  of  force  act- 
ing on  matter,  in  accordance  with  natural  law.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  objection.  Among  thousands  of  biological  phe- 
nomena, which  go  to  confirm  the  theistic  theory  of  the  universe, 
there  are  apparently  a  few  exceptional  &cts,  in  which  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  trace  an  ''  exact  harmony  between  means 
and  ends."  Or  to  state  the  objection  more  specifically,  there 
are  occasionally  certain  small  parts  of  the  animal  organism^ 
which  are  not  known  to  be  means  to  ends  at  all,  but  which  are 
explicable  as  rudimentary  oi^ans  left  incomplete  by  arrested 
development,  or  as  traces  of  more  perfect  organs,  which  have 
fallen  into  decay  by  disuse  through  change  of  habits. 

We  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  doubtful  significance  of 
a  few  small  parts  of  the  animal  organism  cannot  invalidate  the 
obvious  and  positive  significance  of  innumerable  other  parts, 
which  constitute  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  the  living  mechan- 
ism. Be  it  so ;  that  the  rudimentary  parts  in  question  are  intel- 
ligible as  blights  of  arrested  development,  or  shriveled  rem- 
nants of  disused  organa  What  do  we  mean  by  arrested  devel- 
opment, but  fisdling  short  of  a  significant  aim  toward  which 
evolution  was  tending?  And  what  do  we  mean  by  the  decar 
dence  of  organs  by  disuse,  but  that  they  have  fallen  from  the 
dignity  of  a  noble  purpose  into  comparative  insignificance,  by 
being  allowed  to  rest  from  the  work  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally destined  ?  Thus  the  objection  itself  is  alone  intelligible 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is,  running  through  all  the  ranks 
of  organization  and  life,  a  wise  plan,  seemingly  the  work  of 
intelligent  agency,  and  that  there  are  a  few  rudimentary  parts, 
which  are  not  in  strict  conformity  with  this  plan. 
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We  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  seeming  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  "  exact  harmony  between  means  and  ends" 
are  like  the  exceptional  manifestations  of  the  grand  forces  and 
laws  that  bear  sway  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  whirlpools 
and  eddies  that  circle  on  the  surface  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
main  current  of  a  great  river,  do  not  perceptibly  help  forward 
the  on-rushing  tide ;  but  they  are  intelligible  as  the  conceiv- 
able results  of  the  action — modified  by  the  resistances  of  the 
channel — of  the  great  force,  which  gives  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  main  current  So  these  seemingly  aimless  rudimentary 
parts  of  the  animal  oiganism  afe  intelligible  as  the  products  of 
the  modified  action  of  those  forces  and  laws,  which  so  uni- 
formly result  in  an  "exact  harmony  between  the  means  and 
ends."  Thus  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the  objectors'  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  these  blighted  and  withered 
organs ;  inasmuch  as  the  objection  becomes  intelligible  only  on 
the  assumption  of  the  validity  of  the  law  of  adaptation,  which 
implies  intelligent  personal  agency. 

If  we  have  found  the  power  and  place  of  an  intelligent  per- 
sonal Creator  conspicuously  manifest  in  the  phenomena  of 
organization  and  life,  the  same  power  and  plan  must  of  neces- 
sity be  pervading  and  controlling  in  the  lower  sphere  of  inor- 
ganic forces  and  laws.  And  so  we  come  to  identify  material 
forces  and  laws  with  the  voluntary  efficiency  and  ordering 
intelligence  of  a  sovereign  personality.  We  thus  come  back 
and  adopt  anew  the  spontaneous  induction  of  the  human  race, 
which  ascribes  every  part  of  the  great  system  of  universal  order 
to  a  divine  authorship. 

If  we  glance  back,  over  the  forgoing  discussion,  to  inquire 
how  stands  our  supposed  scientific  basis  of  theism,  we  are  able 
to  sum  up  the  result  somewhat  as  follows : — 

1.  We  start  with  the  general  induction  of  divine  agency  in 
the  universe, — an  induction  co-extensive  with  the  history  of 
our  race. 

2.  We  subject  this  induction  to  analysis,-  and  deduce  from  it 
its  logical  consequences  as  r^ards  the  details  of  the  supposed 
divine  order. 

8.  We  subject  one  department  of  the  supposed  divine  order, 
that  of  organization  and  life,  to  minute  scientific  research,  and 
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find  an  almost  universal  verification  of  the  anticipations  de- 
duced from  the  original  induction ;  and  those  facts  which  fail 
to  verify,  alike  &il  to  invalidate,  the  induction  with  which  we 
set  out. 

4.  We  feel  ourselves  authorized,  on  the  basis  of  the  above- 
named  verifications,  to  reassert  the  original  induction,  which 
recognizes  omnipresent  divine  agency  in  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tern  of  nature,  inorganic  as  well  as  organic. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  theism  as  estab- 
lished, to  this  extent,  on  a  valid  foundation  of  scientific  verifi- 
cation, it  is  also  true,  that  standing  on  this  higher  level  the 
doctrine  admits  of  further  deductions,  requiring  in  turn  new 
verifications.  If  we  may  believe  in  the  existence  and  omni- 
present agency  of  a  divine  personality,  not  cognizable  in  any 
local  embodiment,  like  that  of  the  human  personality,  the  truth 
of  this  belief  involves  many  other  truths  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance,  which  are  deducible  from  it  A  few  of  these 
deductions  may  be  indicated. 

1.  If  a  sovereign  divine  personality  may  exist  and  become 
an  object  of  firm  belief  without  being  cognizable  in  any  local 
embodiment,  then  may  other  subordinate  peraonalities  exist 
and  act,  apart  from  any  cognizable  local  embodiment 

2.  Human  personalities,  which  we  know  in  connection  with 
organized  material  bodies,  may  exist  after  death  in  a  disem- 
bodied state,  or  in  bodies  not  cognizable  to  our  sensea 

3.  The  personalities  above  named  as  not  cognizable  to 
human  perception  in  any  local  embodiment,  may  be  locally  or 
otherwise  cognizable  to  each  other,  so  as  consciously  to  consti- 
tute a  social  state  with  the  sovereign  and  supreme  personality 
at  its  bead,  consciously  recognized  by  all. 

Other  deductions  equally  legitimate  might  be  drawn  from 
the  doctrine  of  theisuL  But  our  object  is  illustration  and  not 
exhaustive  treatment  Of  course  the  reader  needs  not  be  told 
that  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  above  deductions  and  much 
more,  has  in  some  form  entered  into  the  belief  of  all  nations    / 

■ 

from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  the  present  time.    It  does    ' 
not  enter  into  our  plan  to  explain  how  these  belie&  actually 
found  a  place  in  the  creeds  of  the  race,  but  simply  to  show  that 
they  are  legitimate  deductions  from  that  simple  form  of  theism. 


/" 
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which  taking  its  rise  in  a  general  spontaneous  induction  of 
divine  agency  in  the  universe,  is  confirmed  and  verified  by  a 
scientific  view  of  facts,  ascertained,  co-ordinated  and  interpreted 
according  to  the  recognized  rules  of  scientific  proo^ure. 
What  remains  to  be  said  concerns  the  possibility  fmd  nature  of 
the  verifications  which  are  applicable  to  the  fi>r4|Ktig  deduc- 
tiona  The  whole  controversy  with  regard  to  theism  at  the 
present  day,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  decision  of  two  questions: 
-FiiBt,  is  any  verification  of  the  foregoing  deductls  posai! 
ble  ? — Secondly,  if  so,  what  is  the  mode  of  procedure  by  which 
they  are  to  be  verified  ? 

The  possibility  of  verification,  in  the  case  before  us,  depends, 
in  part  at  least,  on  the  possibility  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween our  visible  world  and  the  unseen  world,  if  there  is  such 
a  world.  "  If  any  voice  that  man  could  trust"  could  speak 
from  observation  and  experience  touching  the  world  of  the 
unseen,  this  would,  so  far,  be  a  verification  in  point  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  validity  of  the  verification  iu  question  would 
depend  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  alleged  witness  or  wit- 
nesses. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  the  precise  position,  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  theism,  of  allied  miraculous  revelations,  touching 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  personality,  the  economy  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  the  relations  of  human  life  and  destiny  to 
that  world,  and  to  a  supposed  future  state  of  existence. 
Brought  to  the  standard  of  the  scientific  method,  the  logical 
relation  of  a  supernatural  revelation  is  that  of  a  proposed  veri- 
fication of  ulterior  deductions,  from  a  theory  already  credibly 
established  on  a  basis  of  scientific  induction,  deduction,  and 
verification.  The  belief  in  the  existence  and  sway  of  a  sove- 
reign divine  personality  in  the  universe  may  be  regarded  as  a 
common  ground  of  agreement  with  a  large  majority  of  thought- 
ful minds.  But  here  arises  the  controversy,  as  regards  revealed 
religion,  in  distinction  from  natural  religion, — embracing  the 
question  of  miraculous  signs  and  messages  from  the  unseen 
world.  The  logical  position  of  these  alleged  miraculous  signs 
and  messages  is  that  of  an  intended  verification  of  highly  prob- 
able deductions,  Intimately  drawn  from  a  theory,  which,  to 
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say  the  least,  rests  on  a  plausible  foundation  of  scientific 
yalidity. 

In  fiivor  of  the  trustworthiness  of  this  form  of  verification, 
may  be  urged  the  antecedent  probability,  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  propositions  to  be  verified  are,  to  a  great  extent,  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  premises  of  acknowledged  validity.  The 
assumed  autoptical  and  historical  evidences  of  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  mii-acies,  are  urged  in  the  same  direction.  The  doubt- 
ing scientist  ui^es  against  all  reliance  on  this  form  of  verifica- 
tion, the  alleged  antecedent  improbability  of  any  deviation 
from  the  observed  order  of  natural  law.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  having  defined,  without  discussing,  the  issue  raised 
at  this  point 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  stands  prominent  among 
tbe  legitimate  deductions  from  any  consistent  system  of  theism, 
looks  forward  to  a  final  decisive  test  of  truth  or  falsehood  on 
all  questions  involved  in  that  of  a  miraculous  revelation.  Con- 
scious existence  after  death  will  be,  to  him  who  has  thus 
passed  tbe  shadowy  bourn,  a  verification  of  the  hopes  and  anti- 
cipations of  this  life.  But  if  death  is  supposed  to  be  the  end 
of  conscious  existence,  there  is,  in  like  manner,  an  end  of  con- 
troversy, with  no  witness  to  the  decision.  The  logic  of  science, 
as  £Eir  as  it  goes,  and  the  logic  of  faith,  which  outruns  that  of 
science,  alike  affirm  the  improbability  of  such  a  decision. 

If  there  are  any  who  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posed verifications  of  the  simple  religious  creed  indicated 
above,  they  may  wisely  fall  back  on  the  dictum  of  M.  Comte, 
which  he  places  at  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Humanity. 
He  tells  us  that  in  matters  of  religion,  a  theory  is  admissible, 
when  it  satisfactorily  explains  essential  phenomena,  even 
though  it  may  lack  objective  confirmation,  and  may  never  be 
able  to  realize  this  complement  of  demonstration.  The  princi- 
ple is  wise  and  wholesome,  and  embodies  the  safe  discretion 
which  is  applicable  to  all  practical  affairs, — sanctioning,  as  it 
does,  the  choice  of  the  highest  probability,  as  the  safest  guide 
amid  the  uncertainties  of  our  mortal  state. 

We  close  with  the  following  summary  statement  of  the  case 
of  theism,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  stand,  afler  the  foregoing  survey 
of  the  facts  and  reasoning  in  which  it  rests. 
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L  Bt  the  admission  of  all,  the  theistic  conception  of  nataral 
agency  rises  spontaneously  in  the  human  mind,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  and  long  stands  as  a  sufficient 
and  satisfitctory  solution  of  the  existence  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
human  race,  or  in  the  discovery  of  natural  laws,  which  renders 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God  logically  incredible. 

8.  The  primitive  conception  of,  and  belief  in,  divine  agency 
in  the  universe,  enlarges  its  sphere  of  comprehension  to  grasp 
and  embrace  all  laws  of  evolution  and  other  laws  of  phenomena 
afterward  discovered.  To  its  original  raison  dHJtart  it  adds  all 
the  discoveries  of  science  as  corroborative  proofs. 

4.  When  science  has  observed  its  facts,  and  generalized  and 
co-ordinated  them  according  to  their  relations  of  similitude  and 
succession,  or  according  to  their  laws  of  co-existence  and 
sequence,  it  will  have  encountered,  in  the  order  of  phenomena, 
especially  in  the  organic  kingdoms,  a  class  of  &cts,  which  are 
luminous  at  all  points  with  suggestions  of  intelligent  personal 
causality,  and  which  can  be  generalized  and  co-ordinated  on  no 
other  basis  than  that  of  the  assumption  of  such  causality. 

6.  Finally,  religion  does  not  need  to  go  to  science  for  the 
foundation  of  its  faith ;  but  science  does  need  the  help  of  re- 
ligion in  order  to  co-ordinate  and  explicate  the  highest  &ct8, 
with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
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Abticlk  vm.— notices  of  new  books. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BELIOIOUS. 

Professor  Fisher's  History  op  the  Reformation.* — This 
work,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  grew  out  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  in  the  spring 
of  1871 ;  1>nt,  it  might  be  added,  in  its  preparation  and  its  de- 
sign and  whole  scope,  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  a  course 
of  lectures  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  character.  For  many 
previous  years  the  author  had  devoted  himself  to  researches  in 
the  wide  field  of  Church  history,  and  he  had  pursued  these 
studies  with  an  earnest  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  spirit  of  profound 
scholarship,  that  lend  authority  to  his  opinions.  This  is  not  a 
book  of  rhetorical  essays  upon  a  period  of  vivid  interest,  but  it 
is  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  patient  investigation.  It  is  weighty 
with  solid  learning  and  thought.  It  is  both  a  text-book  in  the 
sharpness  and  lucidness  of  its  analysis,  and  a  work  for  private 
reading  in  the  interest,  and  glow,  and  unity,  of  its  treatment 
of  a  grand  theme.  It  has  almost  an  epic  movement.  The  fig- 
ares  come  out  upon  its  shifting  scenes  in  the  clear  light  of  truth, 
not  grandiosely  magnified  but  simply  great,  and  the  action  is 
rapid,  ever  evolving  something  new  though  with  the  consistency 
of  an  inward  principle  of  spiritual  unity.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  an  artistic  completeness  bringing  the  whole  into  a  condensed 
and  comprehensive  plan,  which  is  cleanly  finished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  critical  mind,  ^nd  a  philosophical  method  that 
grasps  the  deeper  causative  law  of  action  and  manifests  a  true  his- 
toric insight.  The  long  histoncal  preparation  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  slowly  broadening  and  deepening  adumbration  of  the 
drawing  on  of  that  great  event,  the  rise  of  the  papal  hierarchy 
and  its  decline  through  the  centralization  of  nations,  or  the 
springing  up  of  a  national  idea  adverse  to  the  exclusive  domin- 
ion of  the  ecclesiastical  idea,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  birth 
of  vernacular  literatures  and  the  freeing  of  the  popular  intelli- 
gence, and  the  many  different  influences  that  swell  the  main  cur- 


*  The  Re/ormatum.    By  George  P.  Fisheb,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
HistoTy  in  Yale  College.    New  York :   Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.,  1872. 
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rent  of  reform,  are  sketched  with  masterly  skilL  Interests  of  state 
and  political  events  begin  to  give  a  directive  course  and  power  to 
the  Protestant  movement.  Though  mainly  spiritual,  it  is  a  great 
and  general  agitation  and  setting  in  motion  of  the  deeper  cur- 
rents of  life,  moral,  intellectual,  social  There  are  ebb  and  flow, 
action  and  reaction.  There  is  progress  through  antagonism  as 
well  as  harmony.  But  the  revolution  goes  on,  fitfully  and  irregu- 
larly, however,  without  principle  and  definite  aim,  a  kind  of  unrest 
and  agitation  of  reason  within  the  papal  church,  until  Luther 
arose  to  give  it  purpose,  concentration,  expression. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Luther  stands  out  as  the  central  figure  of 
the  Reformation,  let  it  be  looked  at  from  any  point  of  view  philo- 
sophically or  practically,  in  its  preparative  stages  or  its  finished 
results,  from  its  Germanic  center  or  its  European  and  world-wide 
circumference. 

Though  evidently  his  hero,  Dr.  Fisher  treats  Luther  with 
marked  judicial  calmness  and  self-restraint  from  exaggeration. 
But  while  the  character  of  Erasmus,  the  representative  of  Human- 
ism, "  th(^  typical  latitudinarian,'^  is  sketched  with  the  keenest 
analysis,  and  the  positive  work  which  Erasmus  did — sometimes 
ignored— is  sharply  brought  out,  evidently  with  much  enjoyability 
of  the  richness  of  the  theme ;  yet  we  feel  that  our  author's  strength 
is  put  into  the  portraiture  of  Luther,  and,  in  a  compact  form,  we 
know  of  no  more  vigorous  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  drawn 
description  in  the  English  language  of  the  great  Teutonic  hero  of 
the  Reformation — the  Achilles  of  this  Hiad — and  his  divine  anger. 

Luther's  faults  are  not  overlooked.  His  rough  edges  are  not 
smoothed  ofi;  His  coarseness  of  language,  his  intolerance  in  the 
Eucharistic  controversy,  his  passionate  temper,  especially  near  the 
close  of  life,  are  not  hid ;  but  his  thorough  sincerity  going  t« 
the  core  of  his  great  soul,  the  unselfish  nature  of  his  convictions, 
his  deathless  constancy  to  the  master-principle  of  his  life — loyalty 
to  God's  Word  and  faith  in  the  Invisible — his  artless  love  of  na- 
ture, his  noble  reason  and  quick  intelligence,  his  dauntless  and 
lightning-like  action  when  the  interests  of  truth  were  at  stake, 
his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  people,  his  prodigious  labors  as  a 
writer,  preacher,  and  theologian — these  are  painted  with  broad  and 
rapid  strokes. 

The  marvellous  similarities  and  the  equally  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences in  the  lives  and  character  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin, 
as  influenced  by  their  social  and  national  as  well  as  individual  and 
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temperamental  peculiarities,  set  before  us  in  the  light  of  fresh  facts 
and  ample  learning,  give  a  new  charm  to  this  old  story.  Calvin 
was  the  moral  complement  of  Lather.  Lather  spoke  to  the  many, 
Calvin  wrote  for  the  few.  He  bailt  ap  a  spiritaal  aristocracy  and 
philosophy  that  has  ruled  the  religious  world  ever  since,  as  he 
raled  Geneva.  He  gathered  up  and  transmitted  the  influences  of 
the  Reformation  in  dogmatic  formulas  which,  while  they  have 
with  mighty  power  preserved,  have  also  in  some  sense  crystallized 
the  spirit  and  life  of  this  great  revival  of  Christianity,  so  that 
(whether  our  author  will  agree  with  us  in  the  remark  we  cannot 
say)  there  is  another  and  deeper  reformation  needed  to  set  flowing 
again  the  divine  current,  to  finish  what  was  then  begun,  and  to 
bring  the  world  to  a  more  living  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

On  the  Calvin  and  Servetus  question,  we  could  refer  the  student 
to  no  more  judicious  treatment  of  the  case  in  its  length  and 
breadth ;  and  we  would  be  willing  to  rest  the  judgment  of  an 
impartial  future  upon  a  statement  so  carefully  weighed,  which 
shrinks  not  from  telling  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and  en- 
ters into  no  special  pleading,  but  in  whose  very  simplicity  and 
plain  dealing  there  b  presented  the  best  and  in  fact  only  apology. 
Perhaps  it  were  better  so  to  leave  it. 

The  reasons  why  Calvinism,  in  one  sense  a  despotic  system,  has 
eminently  promoted  civil  liberty,  are  summed  up  into  three :  1. 
That  it  drew  a  boundary  line  between  Church  and  State.  2.  The 
republican  character  of  its  Church  organization.  3.  The  sense  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  in  its  theology,  dwarfing 
earthly  potentates.  These,  combined  with  an  intense  spirituality 
and  consciousness  that  this  life  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
existence,  raise  its  followers  above  the  fear  of  human  rule,  and 
make  stabbom  independent  subjects.  Calvin  himself,  true  reform- 
er that  he  was  though  he  loved  power,  did  not  foresee  the  vast  po- 
litical results  of  his  system.  But  his  was  "  the  radical  type  of 
Protestantism;  it  broke  abruptly  and  absolutely  with  the  past;''  it 
introduced  new  ideas  into  the  polity  of  government  as  well  as  the 
Church,  and  in  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  England,  wrought 
political  as  well  as  religious  freedom,  and  in  this  hemisphere  cre- 
ated a  new  world  of  popular  government  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  righteousness. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Reformation  in  England  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Fisher  to  lie 

"  not  in  the  separation  of  a  political  oommunity — ^in  this  case  a  powerful  nation — 
from  the  papal  see ;  for  the  same  thing  took  place  generally  when  the  Bef orma- 
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tion  preyailed ;  but  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  inyolved  immediately  bo  little  depart- 
ure from  the  dogmatic  sjstem  of  the  mediieyal  chuxxsh.  At  the  outset,  the  creed, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  polity  and  ritual  of  the  Church  in  England,  remained  in- 
tact Thus  in  the  growth  of  the  English  Bafonnation,  there  were  two  Actors,  the 
one,  in  a  sense  political ;  the  other  doctrinal,  or  religious.  The  two  agencies  might 
coalesce  or  might  dash  witli  one  another.  They  could  not  fail  to  act  upon  one 
another  with  great  effect  They  moved  upon  different  lines ;  yet  there  were  cer- 
tain principal  ends,  which,  from  the  beginning,  they  had  in  common." 

For  this  reason  the  leaders  of  the  English  Reformation  on  the 
spiritual  side  did  not  play  the  prominent  part  which  was  taken  hy 
the  reformers  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent.  Henry  VIIL  and 
other  statesmen  actually  cast  into  the  shade  the  true  religious 
teachers  of  the  people,  and  the  pure  stream  of  reformation  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  force  of  govermental  authority,  of  State  policy. 
Puritanism,  having  its  earliest  source  in  the  convictions  and  views 
of  Calvinistic  theologians  in  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
such  as  Parker,  Jewel,  Orindal,  Hooper,  and  in  the  partial  sympa- 
thies of  some  of  the  first  intellects  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of  Bacon 
himself,  was  the  salvation  of  spiritual  reformation  in  England. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Fisher  observes :  "  Perhaps  there 
was  no  country  where  the  Church  stood  in  greater  need  of  refor- 
mation than  Scotland.'^  The  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  hard  but 
deep  soil  of  the  Scottish  mind,  the  origin,  early  struggles,  and  per- 
secutions of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  career  of  Knox,  his  contests 
with  Queen  Mary  and  the  Royalists,  the  story  of  Mary,  though 
freshly  familiar  to  us  in  the  picturesque  pages  of  Froude,  do  not 
lose  their  interest  as  viewed  from  the  more  exclusively  theological 
and  religious  point  of  view. 

We  cannot  follow  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  the  counter-reformation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  rise  of  the  Jesuit  order,  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  other  great 
events  in  the  religious  history  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  reader 
is  impressed  with  the  immense  field  of  thought  and  fact  swept 
over,  the  spiritual  systems,  the  philosophies,  the  literatures,  the 
ethical  and  political  ideas  that  have  risen  and  died,  and  that  in 
many  instances  are  still  living  and  operative,  molding  our 
thought  and  our  destiny  at  this  moment.  Who  that  carefully 
studies  this  vast  congeries  of  correlated  forces  representing  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  stretch  hig  in  all  directions  and  through 
all  the  interests  and  organisms  that  represent  human  life,  and 
mind,  and  society,  and  taking  hold  of  the  future  life,  can  flip- 
pantly say  that  "  Protestantism  is  a  failure." 
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In  the  sammiog  up  of  the  influences  and  results  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  work  of  Dr.  Fisher,  iss,  we  think,  most  admirable.  These 
chapters  form  valuable  original  contributions  to  the  already  rich 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  are  characterized  by  the  scholarly 
clearness,  penetration,  and  thoroughness  of  the  author's  style,  es- 
pecially in  the  subtle  discrimination  of  the  differentia  of  faith  be- 
tween the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  theologies.  We  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  a  passage : 

*'  The  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  justiflcatioD  may  be  bo  stated  as  to  seem  to  ap- 
proximate doeely  to  that  of  the  Protestants ;  but  on  dose  examination,  the  two 
doctrinea  s^e  seen  to  be  discordant  with  one  another.  In  the  formula  which  de- 
fines the  condition  of  salvation  to  be  faith  formed  by  lore—fldea  fbrmata  caritate — 
a  aeparation  between  f idth  and  love  is  oonceived  of,  in  which  the  latter  becomes 
the  adjunct  of  the  former ;  and  inasmuch  as  love  is  the  injunction  of  the  law,  a 
door  is  open  for  a  theory  of  works  and  human  merit,  and  for  all  the  discomforts  of 
that  legal  and  introspectiye  piety  from  which  the  evangelical  doctrine  furnished  the 
ineaDs  of  escape.  Faith,  in  the  Protestant  view,  is  necessarily  the  source  of  good 
workB,  which  flow  from  it  as  a  stream  from  a  fountain,  which  grow  from  it  as  fruit 
from  a  tree.  The  tendency  of  the  Catholic  system  is  to  conjoin  works  with  faith, 
ind  thus  to  resolve  good  works  into  a  form  of  legal  obedience.  Moreover,  justi- 
flcstion  does  not  begin,  as  in  the  Protestant  theology,  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
bnt  the  first  element  of  justification  is  the  infusion  of  inward  personal  righteous- 
ness, and  pardon  follows.  Justification  is  gradual.  By  this  incipient  excellence 
of  character,  the  Christian  is  made  capable  of  meriting  grace ;  and  however  this  doo- 
tme  may  be  qualified  and  guarded  by  founding  all  merit  ultimately  on  the  merits 
of  Christ,  from  which  the  sanctification  of  the  disciple  flows,  the  legal  characteris- 
tic deavea  to  the  doctrine.  But  the  wide  difference  of  the  Catholic  conception  from 
the  Protestant  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  the  for- 
mer, for  all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  the  offender  owes  and  must  render 
satisfaction— a  satisfaction  that  derives  its  efficacy,  to  be  sure,  from  that  made 
by  Christ,  but  yet  is  not  the  less  indispensable  and  real  And  how  is  justification 
imparted  ?  How  does  it  begin  ?  It  is  communicated  through  baptism,  and  henoe 
generally  in  infancy^.  It  is  justification  by  baptism  rather  than  by  faith ;  and  for 
aQ  sins  subsequently  committed,  penances  are  due ;  satisfaction  must  be  offered  by 
the  transgressor  himsell" 

We  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
&ith,  in  the  theory  of  the  Church,  in  the  theory  of  society  and 
of  Christian  life,  our  anthor  would  hold  that  Protestantism  any 
more  than  Roman  Catholicism  has  as  yet  arrived  at  the  highest 
Scriptural  or  Christ-like  ideal  of  prefection ;  but  Protestantism 
has  made  great  advances  upon  Roman  Catholicism,  and  it  is  a 
free  system ;  it  admits  of  change  and  improvement ;  it  is  the  right 
of  individual  liberty,  and  therefore  of  progress  in  religious  things ; 
t  upholds  no  past  error  or  falsehood  even  of  its  own  ;  its  watch- 
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word  is  the  tmth — ^the  truth  through  and  over  every  obstacle  that 
opposes  itsel£ 

We  believe  in  a  Christianity,  or  a  future  condition  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  that  shall  swallow  up  both  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  so  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  thought  of  or  counted 
of  any  value,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  **  gather  to- 
gether in  one  all  things  in  Christ.^'  But  the  work  that  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  has  done  to  further  this  very  glorious  consum- 
mation belongs  to  history. 

This  volume  which  has  formed  the  theme  of  our  comments,  so 
calm  in  tone,  so  free  from  all  polemic  virulence  and  partisan  nar- 
rowness, so  prevaded  by  the  true  historic  spirit,  so  full  of  the 
wealth  of  accurate  scholarship  and  learning,  so  rich  in  sagacious 
and  philosophic  suggestion,  cannot  but  be  recognized  and  remain 
a  standard  work  in  English  literature  relating  to  the  Reformation 
period. 

Pbikoipal  TinxocH  on  thb  Latitudikabiaks.'*' — ^The  Latitudi- 
narian  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  the  history  of  English  theology,  finds  a 
competent  and  sympathetic  historian  in  Principal  Tulloch. 
Although  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  he  has  manifested  in  previous 
works,  as  weU  as  in  the  volumes  before  us,  his  predilection  for 
^  the  Broad  Church,"  or  for  that  type  of  theology  and  that  concep. 
tion  of  ecclesiastic  order,  in  which  comprehension  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  severe  dogmatic  tests  are  a  chief  end  of  pursuit.  The 
^^  Latitude  men,''  of  whom  Chillingworth,  Cudworth,  More,  Tillot- 
son,  Bennet,  are  examples,  resemble  in  their  spirit  and  aims  the 
party  of  English  Churchmen  of  to-day,  of  whom  Dean  Stanley  is 
a  leader  and  ornament.  Scholarly,  imbued  with  the  love  of  learn- 
ing, charitable  towards  diverse  phases  of  philosophical  thought, 
distrusting  the  feasiblemess  or  desirableness  of  sharp,  logical  defini- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine,  they  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
truth-seeking  and  Christ-loving  men  of  whatever  denomination.  In 
his  first  volume.  Dr.  Tulloch  takes  up  the  '^  liberal  Churchmen"  of 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  series  of  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive  essays.  The  account  of  ELales  of  Eaton, 
who,  in  his  youth,  was  present,  not  as  a  ttiember  but, as  a  spectator 


*  BaJlikmai  Theology  and  OhriiHan  PhUoaqphy  in  England  tn  &ie  SmmieenUi  (kniiHry. 
By  John  Tullooh,  D.D.  In  two  yolumes.  Edinburgh  and  London:  William 
Bladcwood  and  SonB,  1872.    (New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  A  Go.) 
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at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  listened  to  the  debates  of  Gomarus  and 
EpLscopius,  and  whose  whole  career  is  full  of  interest,  is  admirably 
given.  As  in  the  other  chapters  in  this  work,  there  are  inter- 
mingled references  to  the  literary  and  political  personages  of  the 
time,  which,  independently  of  their  connection  with  the  main 
thread  of  the  discussion,  are  replete  with  entertainment.  The 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Falkland  is  peculiarly  engaging.  The 
second  volume  is  devoted  to  "the  Cambridge  Platonists,"  More, 
Whichcote,  Cudworth,  and  their  associates.  Their  theological 
tenets  and  the  peculiar  influence  which  flowed  from  them  are 
described  in  a  just  and  appreciative  manner.  Principal  Tulloch 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  history  of  English 
theology. 

CuBTEis  ON  Dissent.*— The  relation  of  the  Established  Church 
in  England  to  the  Nonconformist  bodies  is  now  awakening  a 
peculiar  sort  of  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  the  rapid  growth  and  numerical  strength  of 
Nonconformity  in  England  itself.  The  separation  of  the  Anglican 
body  from  its  connection  with  the  State  is  a  question  which,  at  no 
distant  day,  must  awaken  an  intense  agitation;  and  it  is  not  very 
improbable  that  such  a  separation  may  be  effected  in  the  near 
fdtnre.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  improvement 
observed  in  the  tone  of  the  defenders  of  Anglicanism  in  dealing 
with  **  Dissent"  is  partly  owing  to  the  apprehensions  which  the 
considerate  among  them  cannot  avoid  feeling.  We  took  up  this 
volume  of  Bampton  lectures  with  a  good  degree  of  hope  that  we 
should  And  its  important  topic  handled  with  impartiality,  and  in 
a  dispassionate  temper.  We  cannot  say  that  this  anticipation 
has  been  more  than  partially  verified.  There  are  concessions,  it  is 
true,  and  there  are  confessions  of  mistake  and  shortcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  times  past.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  blame  of  separation  and  of  the  contests  growing  out 
of  it  is  cast  chiefly  on  the  Puritans  and  other  Dissenters.  Divi- 
sion is  unquestionably  an  evil;  but  who  is  responsible  for  it? 
Where  does  the  sin  of  intolerance  lie  ?  This  is  the  real  problem 
which  Mr.  Curteis  had  to  consider.  He  fails  to  bring  out  with 
frankness  and  in  distinct  relief  the  great  error  which  the  English 

*  DineiU  m  its  reUUion  to  ffte  Church  of  England.  (The  Bampton  Leoturee  for 
1871.)  Bj  GiOBM  Hkbbsbt  OuBTKiSy  M.A.  London  and  New  York:  VftAmqiftn 
ft  Co.,  1872. 
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Cborrii  lias  repeatedly  been  guilty  of,  in  omitting  to  avail  itself  of 
gmt  occasionB,  when,  by  timely  and  moderate  concessions,  a 
laiger  comprehension  might  have  been  attained ;  and  his  review 
of  Wesley  and  the  origin  of  Methodism  lacks  the  grasp  and  vigor 
of  treatment  which  the  theme  demands.  The  book,  however, 
Gchibits  a  fair  amount  of  learning  and  is  to  be  commended  for 
bdng  at  least  superior  in  candor  and  philosophical  insight  to 
■jmy  other  works  of  its  class. 

FArrH  AND  Fbbe  Thought.* — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
apologetic  volumes  which  have  recently  £Allen  under  our  notice. 
•nie  first  Lecture  in  the  collection  is  by  Dr.  Mozley,  the  well 
known  author  of  '^  Augastinism  and  Pelagianism,'^  and  of  a  series 
of  Lectures  on   "Miracles."    His  subject  is  "The  Principle  of 
Causation  considered  in  opposition  to  Atheistic  Theories."    It  is  a 
lucid  and  very  able  discussion.     Dr.  Mozley  establishes  the  reality 
of  a  First  Cause,  as  implied  in  the  intuitive  recognition  of  causa- 
tion and  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  mental  principle.    He 
maintains  also  the  doctrine  of  an  adequate  or  sufficient  cause,  as  a 
postulate  of  our  thinking.    Then,  on  the  ground  of  the  soul,  and  of 
its  distinctive  characteristics,  he  proves  the  personality  of  God. 
The  whole  discourse  is  a  fine  specimen  of  theological  reasoning 
which  is  both  clear  and  cogent.     We  have  been  likewise  especially 
interested  in  Dr.  Allon's  Lecture  entitled  "  The  Argument  for  the 
Supernatural   Character  of  Christianity,  from  its  character  and 
achievements."    It  is  not  only  marked  by  acuteness  and  force  of 
argument,  but  it  is  distinguished  equally  for  its  candor  and  mod- 
eration of  statement.    The  remarks  on  the  early  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  remarkably  judicious,  and  well  adapted  to 
satisfy  the  conscientious  difficulties  of  many  minds.     It  is  pleasant 
to  see  leading  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  uniting  together 
thus,  in  defence  of  the  common  faith. 

• 

Thb  Letters  op  St.  Auau8TiNK.f — To  many  the  Prince  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  is  like  a  theological  abstraction, — a  kind  of  symbol 
for  a  system  of  theology,  or  a  personal  synonym  for  the  dogma  of 

*  FaiiOi  and  Frt6  ihought  A  second  oourse  of  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  request 
of  the  OhristiaQ  Evidence  Sociefy.  With  a  Preface  by  Bishop  Wilberforoe.  New 
York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  k  Go. 

f  The  Works  of  Aurelitu  AugwHne,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  A  new  translation.  Edited 
by  Rey.  Maboub  Dods,  HA.  Yol.  YI.  The  Letters  of  St.  Augustine,  YoL  L 
>iburgh:  T.  A;  T.  Clarke  1872.    [New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  &  CJo.] 
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PredestinatioiL  But  into  all  of  his  writings,  even  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  theology,  Augustine  infuses  personal  peculiarities  of  a 
very  marked  nature.  In  his  letters,  especially,  he  comes  before 
us  in  an  altogether  human  and  fiamiliar  aspect.  They  touch  on  all 
the  various  points  which  a  thinker  and  divine  of  that  day  would 
naturally  introduce  into  fisimiliar  epistolary  intercourse.  The  cor- 
respondence with  Jerome,  for  example,  gives  us  very  interesting 
glimpses  of  both  of  these  illustrious  men.  The  publishers  deserve 
thanks  for  undertaking  this  new  series,  and  for  the  handsome  form 
in  which  it  appears. 

Thb  Speaker's  Commentary,  Vol.  II.* — ^In  several  particulars 
this  volume  makes  a  pleasing  impression.  It  is  not  diffuse,  but  is 
compactly  written.  The  introductions,  etc.,  do  not  blink  diffi- 
culties, but  discuss  them,  with  reference  to  different  hypotheses ; 
and  they  display  an  acquaintance  with  German  as  well  as  English 
researches.  In  several  places,  we  have  noticed  an  unusual  candor 
in  interpretation.  The  work  is  the  most  useful  product  of  the 
English  mind  of  late,  in  the  department  of  Old  Testament  exegesis. 
Onr  objections  to  the  method  in  which  it  originated  have*been 
stated  in  our  notice  of  the  first  volume. 

Studies  op  Character  prom  the  Old  Testament.! — ^The 
recent  death  of  Dr.  Guthrie  has  added  its  own  seal  of  sacredness 
to  his  name  and  writings,  already  so  honored,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  the  more  felt  in  this  country  as  he  was  one  of  those 
whose  presence  in  the  American  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance next  fall  had  been  promised,  and  would  have  been  most  wel- 
comed. Though  restrained  of  late  by  ill  health  from  the  duties 
of  the  pulpit,  he  may  be  said  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Scotch  clergy.  It  was  the  London  Times,  we  think,  that  called 
him  "  the  prince  of  modern  preachers,"  His  writings  also,  and 
philanthropic  spirit,  made  him  a  favorite  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Christian  world  feels  the  loss  of  such  a  man,  and  that  too  so 
soon  after  the  deaths  of  Campbell  and  McLeod. 

*  The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  authorieed  version  (A.  D.  1611),  with  an  ex- 
planatoiy  and  critical  Coxnmentaiy  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation,  by  Bishops 
and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  OOOK,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Exeter.    VoL  II.    Joshua,  I  Kings.    New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  1873. 

f  StucUes  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament,  By  Thomas  Guthbie,  D.D.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  1872.    12mo,  pp.  436. 
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The  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  thirteen  from  the  eame  pen 
enumerated  on  the  seoond  page.  It  contains  sixteen  essays  or 
meditations  on  Old  Testament  characters,  some  or  all  of  which  we 
suppose  may  have  been  before  printed  in  periodicals.  Besides 
fairly  portraying  the  personage  named,  each  treats  more  particu- 
larly of  some  salient  point  in  his  condition  or  character,  making 
him  a  type, — as  "  Eliezer,  the  Pattern  Servant,"  "Joseph,  the  Sue 
oessful  Man,"  **  Ruth,  the  Virtuous."  This  plan  favors  unity  in 
the  lesson,  and  generally  the  selection  of  the  one  feature  justifies 
itself  obviously  enough,  though  in  the  instance  of  "  David,  the 
Afflictell  Man,"  some  other  aspect  of  the  history  would  seem  not 
less  eligible.  And,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author,  these 
"  Studies"  are  thoughtful  and  most  pleasant  reading,  the  results 
of  a  careful  and  devout  study  of  the  Bible,  and  awakening  and 
rewarding  new  interest  in  its  historical  delineations.  Besides  his 
well  known  fervor  of  religious  sentiment,  felicity  of  illustration, 
and  other  attractions  of  style,  there  is  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  the 
author,  and  a  fresh  application  of  old  scenes  to  modem  experience^ 
that  cannot  but  make  him  a  most  profitable  preacher,  on  the  printed 
page  as  well  as  in  tihe  pulpit.  We  most  cordially  recommend 
the  work  to  every  class  of  readers. 

Gon  WITH  us,* — This  work  comprises  three  parts.  The  first,  ou 
*^  the  Person  of  Christ,"  after  an  introduction,  in  one  chapter  treats 
of  his  "Deity"  as  shown  from  "his  own  testimony"  and  that  of 
""  his  Apostles";  in  a  second,  of  his  "  Humanity,"  as  learned  from 
the  same  sources ;  and  in  a  third,  of  his  "  Unity,"  discussing  in 
auccessive  sections  the  principal  theories  on  this  subject.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  "  Work  of  Christ,"  and  under  this,  after 
an  introduction,  of  the  "  Atonement,"  first  as  "  related  to  God," 
and  secondly  as  "  related  to  man."  The  third  part  considers  Dr. 
BushnelPs  work,  "  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  in  one  chapter  "  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  work,"  and  in  another  its  "inter- 
j^retation  of  the  language  of  Scripture."  The  author  informs  as 
in  the  preface  that  "  the  substance  of  what  is  here  given  on  the 
Person  and  Work  of  Christ"  was  published  in  the  Mcaminer  and 
Chronicle  a  few  years  ago;  and  the  criticism  on  Dr.  Bushnell 
"  was  written  about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  been  read  to  a  number 

*  God  wUh  us;  or,  the  Penon  and  Work  of  Christ ;  with  an  examination  of  "  The 
Yicarioufl  Sacrifioe,"  of  Dr.  BuahnelL  B7  Alyah  Hoyet,  D.D.,  President  of  New- 
ton Theological  Institute.    Boston:  Qould  and  Linooln,  1872.    pp.  275. 
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of  clergymen  as  well  as  to  several  classes  of  stadeots  in  the  New- 
ton Theological  Institution,  whose  wishes  have  been  regarded  in 
now  committing  it  to  the  press."  He  adds  that  though  it  was 
^  originally  designed  for  publication,'^  he  has  retained  it  so  long 
and  "  revised  it  more  than  once,  lest  some  of  the  language  might 
seem  to  be  unduly  severe."  Originating  thus,  and  kept  within  the 
compass  of  these  pages,  the  discussion  of  course  is  not  meanf  to  be 
as  exhaustive  or  ample  as  some  others,  for  example  as  Dr.  Hodge's 
^  Systematic"  treatise,  yet  it  is  far  firom  being  therefore  superficial, 
and  is  the  better  suited  for  the  mass  of  readers,  being,  as  the 
author  says,  **  intended  for  the  people."  It  will  be  seen  at  once, 
from  the  analysis  given,  that  he  enters  into  the  theological  ques- 
tions of  late  years  reopened  in  New  England,  and  especially  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  on  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
the  God-ward  bearing  of  the  atonement,  the  nature  of  justification, 
and  related  themes.  In  general  he  maintains  the  common  doctrine 
of  evangelical  divines  concerning  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  necessary  to  forgiveness,  and  not  merely  a  measure 
leading  to  repentance.  Yet  instead  of  the  "  governmental"  theory 
prevalent  in  New  England,  he  inclines  to  the  older  theology, 
holding  that  the  atonement  ^^  took  up  into  itself  and  expressed 
Gk)d's  righteousness,"  even  "  the  penalty  due  to  men  for  their  sins" 
(pp.  114,  161),  and  even  that  Christ  thus,  in  his  consciousness, 
entered  into  the  "  remorse"  of  those  for  whom  he  suflered  (p.  144). 
Yet  he  disclaims  the  more  rigid  "  commercial"  view  that  he  "  bore 
just  the  amount  of  suffering  which  awaited  sinners  unredeemed" 
(p.  150),  nor  does  he  limit  the  atonement  to  the  elect.  And  within 
the  linoits  of  what  the  author  modestly  calls  "  this  little  work,"  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  he  is  careful  and  discriminating  in  hand- 
ling these  themes,  and  especially  in  the  principal  arguments,  which 
must  be  from  the  Scriptures.  To  this  source  he  appeals  in  the 
light  of  elaborate  modem  criticism,  and  with  effect  His  work 
therefore  is 'not  unworthy  of  his  position  in  a  respected  Seminary, 
and  may  help  many  readers  in  their  inquiries. 

Sacramental  Addresses.* — A  glance  at  any  page  of  these 
addresses, — one  hundred  in  number,  and  each  founded  on  some 
passage  of  Scripture,^s  enough  to  show  their  highly  evangelical 

*  SacrameiUal  Addremea  and  MeditaUona.  By  the  late  BmxKt  BHiTBaob,  D.D., 
Falkirk.  Eighth  edition,  oomplete  in  one  Yolnme.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers,  1873.    12mo^  pp.  411. 
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and  devotional  character,  and  hence  their  appropriatenesfi  to  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  for  which  they  were  prepared  and  used.  They  are 
at  once  doctrinal  and  practical,  and  with  a  happy  variety  of  cita- 
tion and  comment  ever  keep  the  unity  of  the  occasion.  The  suc- 
cessive editions  they  have  passed  through,  and  the  warm  commen- 
dation of  the  late  Prof.  Balmer  of  Berwick,  show  their  high  appre- 
ciation in  Scotland.  That  one  minister  should  have  written  so 
many  addresses  for  this  one  class  of  occasions  seems  to  us  remark- 
able. Of  course  they  were  delivered  memorUer^  which  is  a  com- 
mon method  of  all  preaching  in  that  country,  but  seems  to  us 
generally  less  desirable  than  either  reading  or  a  more  strictly  ex- 
temporaneous habit  as  to  language.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  Scotch  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  less  frequently  than  our 
churches,  only  two  or  three  times  or  even  once  a  year ;  and  then 
connect  it  with  several  preaching  services,  several  ministers  being 
employed  together,  a  large  assembly  convened  from  the  vicinity, 
the  tables  surrounded  by  successive  companies,  and  each  company 
addressed  separately  both  before  and  after  the  participation. 
With  a  view  to  these  two  addresses,  each  of  these  meditations  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  ordinance  is  thus  made  more  of  a 
specialty,  and  becomes  particularly  impressive;  but  this  infre. 
quency  and  this  kind  of  solemnity  are  not  according  to  the  primi- 
tive usage,  and  we  think  not  the  most  desirable  on  the  whole. 
Among  ourselves,  the  rite  recurring  oftener,  and  in  most  places 
following  a  common  Sunday  service,  little  is  gained,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  by  formal  exhortation.  These  addresses,  however,  are  not  the 
less  suited  to  private  reading  by  our  communicants  before  and 
after  the  public  service,  and  in  this  use  may  be  found  both  pleas- 
ant and  helpful. 

Dr.  Nadal's  Life  and  Discourses.* — The  year  1870  is  com- 
memorated in  this  memoir,  and  was  spoken  of  at  the  time,  as 
marked  by  the  deaths  of  an  unusual  number  of  eminent  men 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  '^during  the  first  few 
months,''  '^  Thompson,  and  Kingsley  among  the  bishops,  McClin- 
tocky  Nadal,    and   Foss  among   the   educators   and    preachers, 

*  The  Niew  Life  Dauming,  <md  other  Discourses  of  Bernard  B.  Nadal^  D.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Historical  Theology  in  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Edited,  with 
a  Memoir,  by  Rev.  Henbt  A.  Buttz,  M.A.,  and  an  introduction  by  Bishop  R.  S. 
FosTSB.  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Nelson  &  Phillips.  Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  k  Wal- 
den,  1873.    12mo,  pp.  421. 
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besides  several  laymen."  Dr.  Nadal  was  by  general  acknowledg- 
ment one  of  the  foremoet  in  the  denomination  in  respect  to  abili- 
ties, attainments,  activity,  and  nsefolness.  The  volume  before  as 
is  a  fit  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  opens  with  a  fine  portrait,  which 
recalls  his  face  the  only  time  we  saw  him,  which  was  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  his  interesting  lecture  on  Chrysostom.  After  a  brief,  affec- 
tionate **  Introduction"  by  Bishop  Foster,  the  memoir,  of  eighty- 
six  pages,  tells  us  what  little  is  known  of  his  ancestry,  more  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  his  work  and  character  as  a  preacher  and 
pastor,  then  as  a  writer,  as  a  professor,  and  as  a  patriot,  his  per- 
sonal Christian  life,  and  his  character  and  course  at  home,  up  to 
his  death,  adding  the  many  marked  testimonies  then  drawn  forth 
of  ^^  appreciation  and  sympathy."  Then  follow  nineteen  of  his  dis- 
courses, the  first  giving  title  to  the  volume.  In  a  manly  animated 
style,  they  treat  of  the  flEtcts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  especially 
in  their  practical  relations,  showing  him  to  have  been  both  a 
thoughtful  and  fervent  preacher,  presenting  the  gospel  distinc- 
tively yet  with  a  variety  adapted  to  all  classes  and  with  uncom- 
mon vivacity.  The  sixth  sermon,  on  "  the  Higher  life,"  handles 
that  subject  more  guardedly  than  most  of  those  who  now  make  it 
a  specialty,  whether  in  his  own  or  in  other  denominations.  His 
scholarship  and  refinement  are  the  more  remarkable  from  his  lack 
of  opportunities  in  early  life.  What  we  have  read  of  these  ser- 
mons prepares  us  for  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Crooks,  that  '^  effective 
as  he  was  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  word,  as  a  writer  he  was  almost 
without  a  peer  in  the  American  Methodist  Church."  His  richness 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  command  of  language  may  be  seen 
in  "one  of  his  editorials"  in  the  *'^  Methodisty^  quoted  on  p.  48  "as 
a  specimen  of  his  style  on  aBsthetic  topics,"  while  his  manner  in 
the  sermons  is  toned  down  to  a  becoming  sobriety.  We  regard 
him  as  a  striking  example  of  the  modem  progress  of  literary  cul- 
ture in  the  communion  which  he  so  much  adorned.  Nor  do  we 
see  in  him  the  falling  off  of  that  fervor  which  has  been  the  glory 
of  that  communion,  and  which  we  have  feared  might  be  sacrificed, 
in  some  of  his  younger  brethren,  to  graces  and  accomplishments 
that  after  all  are  of  less  worth  in  the  Master's  service. 

Thb  Mibaclbs  op  Faith.* — As  charming  a  book,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  style,  as  we  have  met  with  for  many  a  day.    We  should 

*  The  Mtradea  of  IhUh.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Beatd  Paulus.  By  Mabt 
WuTBBSOHT.  With  an  introduction  by  Rbv.  Ghablbs  S.  BosniBOiry  D.D.  New 
York:  Bodd  and  Mead,  1872.    24mo,  pp.  103. 
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be  glad  to  pot  it  into  every  Sunday  School  and  every  family  in 
the  land.    Not  too  long  to  be  read  at  a  Bitting,  it  will  not  be  laid 
down  by  any  cultivated  reader  who  has  taken  it  up  till  it  is  fin- 
iahed.    Beatd  PauluB  was  a  most  devout,  gifted  Christian  wcman, 
who  lived  only  a  few  years  ago  in  a  village  in  the  south  of  Ger^ 
many,  the  daughter  of  Pastor  Halen,  who  was  noted  for  his  piety 
and  eloquence — ^the  wife  of  a  minister  who  was  a  rationalist,  but 
was  at  length  won  to  better  views  by  her  rare  virtues, — and  herself 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  six  of  them  boys, — one  of  them  giving 
the  world  this  narrative.    Even  apart  from  her  religious  excel- 
lence she  was  remarkable  for  her  energy,  genius,  and  attainments. 
In  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  family  she  heard  her  young 
boys  recite  the  Latin  declensions  around  her  ^'  washing  tub,'^  and 
drew  them  and  adults,  as  with  a  spell,  by  her  skill  in  narrating 
Bible  histories.     But  her  chief  *' power  with  God''  and  men  lay  in 
her  fiuth.    And  the  chief  sphere  of  this  flEtith,  besides  all  the  ardu- 
ous tasks  of  her  home  life,  was  in  obtaining  a  really  good  educa- 
tion for  her  chUdren  in  spite  of  poverty.    This  she  proposed  and 
accomplished  against  the  judgment  and  dissuasions  of  her  husband 
and  other  friends,  who  considered  the  scheme  chimerical,  as  utterly 
beyond  their  means.     And  her  chief  reliance  was  prayer.    Again 
and  again,  in  emergencies  that  threatened  to  take  her  boys  from 
their  schools,  even  taunted  as  if  with  failure,  this  was  her  resort, 
and  as  often  the  most  pressing  wants  were  supplied  in  ways  wholly 
unexpected  and  Providential.    Those  children  rose  up  and  called 
her  blessed.    These  instances  of  her  faith  and  prayer  and  success 
are  the  principle  matter  of  the  volume,  and  hence  fitly  give  it  the 
title  of  ^^  Miracles  of  Faith."    In  view  of  this  and  other  like 
authentic  narratives,  the  Sadducean  thinkers  who  allow  no  other 
efficacy  to  prayer  than  the  natural  reflex  influence  of  the  act  as  of 
a  soliloquy,  may  be  fSurly  challenged  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of 
their  doctrine.    Examples  like  these  are  the  best  sort  of  argu- 
ment against  scepticism  on  this  subject.     Beat^  Paulus  was  one  of 
those  who  in  Germany  have  been  called  **  Pietists,"  this  word 
passing  as  a  current  term  of  reproach  for  earnest  Christians  in 
that  country,  like  "  Puritans"  and  "  Methodists"  in  England.    Are 
there  not  zealous  believers  enough  in  our  country  and  time  to  earn 
some  like  reproach  ?    Hagenbaok  tells  us  that  in  the  long  periods 
of  war  and  rationalistic  error,  spiritual  religion  was  kept  alive  in 
Germany  chiefly  by  those  people  who  made  much   account  of 
special  answers  to  special  prayer.    Certainly  that  country  gives 
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08  sigiial  examples  as  well  of  the  most  childlike  trust  as  of  sabtile 
thoaght  and  profound  erudition.  To  those  already  honored  in 
the  past  the  saintly  name  of  Beat^  Paulus  is  now  fitly  added,  and 
we  would  have  this  book  everywhere  read  *^for  a  memorial 
of  her." 

ExiGMAs  OF  Life.* — ^This  book  contains  seven  chapters  entitled 
respectively  ^^ Realizable  Ideals;"  ^^Malthus  notwithstanding;" 
"Nonsurvival  of  the  fittest;"  ^'Limits  and  directions  of  human 
development;"  "The  Significance  of  Life;"  "De  profundis;" 
"Elsewhere."  These  titles  of  the  chapters  give  some  hint 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  author  has,  evidently,  thought 
intensely  upon  what  he  calls  the  "  enigmas  of  life,"  and  sadness 
has  been  in  his  soul  as  he  has  thought  of  them.  He  attempts  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  that  present  themselves  to  his 
mind  as  he  looks  upon  man  and  society,  but  reaches  no  conclusions 
that  are  very  de&nite  or  satisfactory  even  to  himseli 

He  believes  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  but  sees  almost 
msuperable  obstacles  in  the  progress  to  perfection.  He  accepts 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  "  natural  selection,"  and  thinks  that  in 
accordance  with  that  law  the  strongest  and  best  would  survive, 
and  the  weakest  and  worst  die  out,  and  thus  society  gradually 
advance.  But  civilization  itself  counteracts  and  suspends  the 
operation  of  this  law.  Civilization  calls  upon  the  strong  not  to 
trample  out  the  weak,  but  to  help  them.  It  builds  hospitals  to 
keep  the  diseased  alive,  and  so,  keeping  the  infirm  in  society, 
checks  its  progress  toward  perfection.  Thus  some  of  the  very 
.elements  of  progress  come  in  to  make  the  problem  of  progress 
more  difficult  and  complex.  Still  the  author  hopes  "  the  strongest 
and  the  fittest  will  prevail,  multiply,  and  spread." 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  the  individual,  he  finds  an 
obstacle  in  the  composite  nature  of  man.  ^^Man,"  he  says,  "is 
made  up  of  three  elements,  body,  mind,  and  spirit,"  and  no  one  of 
these  elements  can  reach  the  fullest  development  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  The  perfection  of  physical  power  in  man, 
he  maintains,  is  not  compatible  with  the  perfection  of  mental 
power.  The  highest  development  of  the  intellect  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  highest  devolopment  of  the  moral  nature.  The 
ideal  of  humanity  on  earth,  therefore,  is  not  the  very  highest 


*  IMgmaB  of  Li/t,    By  W.  B.  Gaie.    Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  and  Ck>.   IS'TS. 
pp.  322, 12mo. 
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development  of  each  of  the  fKculties,  but  the  barmoniona  develop- 
ment of  all,  and  for  the  perfection  of  the  individual  we  most  look 
"elsewhere"  than  on  earth. 

The  author  aBBnmeB  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and  of  a  con- 
tinual life  beyond  the  grave.  He  says,  however,  that  he  does  not 
hold  these  points  on  the  ordinary  Christian  grounds,  and  thinks 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  them  are  "  absolutely  stu- 
pendous." Still  his  belief  in  God  is  "almost  a  certainty,"  and  he 
has  a  "  solemn  hope"  in  immortality.  But  his  views  on  these 
points,  not  resting  on  Christian  grounds,  are  vague  and  shadowy, 
and  aSbrd  no  real  help  in  the  solndon  of  the  problems  he  is 
considering. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  of  deep  interest  to  any  thoughtful 
reader.  The  style  of  the  writer  is  generally  clear  and  often  beau- 
tiful. A  reverential,  pathetic,  solemn  tone  pervades  the  chapter 
relating  to  the  world  to  come.  There  is  as  much  candor  toward 
Christian  theologians  and  preachers  as  could,  perhaps,  be  expected 
from  one  who  has  written  against  the  "Creed  of  Christendom." 

But  his  reasoning  is  illogical,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests 
his  hope  of  the  perfection  of  society  and  of  man  wholly  delusive. 
We  feel,  as  w&  lay  down  the  hook,  if  this  is  all  the  light  we  have 
upon  the  "enigmas  of  life,"  life  is  an  enigma  indeed;  and  we 
thank  God  that  we  have  "  a  more  sure  word  of  prophesy ;  where- 
unto  wc  do  well  that  we  take  heed  aa  nnto  a  light  that  shineih  in 
a  dark  place." 

"  Dailt  Meditations,"*  and  "  Lovb  Revealkr,"!  by  George 
BowEN. — While  dtuly  devotional  reading,  out  of  the  Bible  as  well 
as  in  it,  has  always  been  recommended  among  intelligent  Christisn 
people,  it  was  never  more  needful  than  now  when  the  newspapers 
so  easily  absorb  spare  time.  To  provide  the  right  matter  in  the 
right  form  has  been  no  easy  task,  for  it  should  be  more  than  s 
text  aDd  a  stanza  for  a  day,  and  yet  it  must  be  brief;  it  must  be 
scriptural  in  the  letter  not  only  but  in  the  life ;  must  have  both 
thought  and  feling;  must  furnish,  for  the  mind  and  heart,  food, 

•  Daily  Mediiatioiu.  By  the  Hot.  Geobos  Bowrn,  American  MisBionaiy,  Bom- 
.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Indoi  to  the  Texts.  Philadelphia:  Pimbj- 
UcaUon  Committee.  New  York;  A.  D.  F.  Handolph.  IJmo,  pp-  ^J*- 
■mealed.  MeditMionB  on  the  Psrting  Words  of  Jesua  with  hia  Disciples, 
)  13-11  of  thB  Gospel  by  John.  By  the  Bev.  GbObok  Bowkn,  o(  Bom- 
orof  "Daily  Meditations."  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Bowd  of  Poli- 
12  mo,  pp.  392. 
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stimalas,  and  sometimes  medicine.  Jay's  "  Morning  and  Evening 
Exercises"  were  deservedly  esteemed  in  their  time.  We  have  met 
with  nothing  of  later  date  so  admirable  for  this  use  as  Bowen's 
Daily  Meditations.  The  author  '^  has  now  labored  for  twenty  five 
years  in  Bombay,  a  missionary  of  apostolic  consecration  and  zeal,'' 
and,  it  should  be  added,  for  a  long  time  has  been  ^'  unconnected 
with  any  Board,  and  living  by  faith."  The  meditations,  of  un- 
equal length  but  averaging  little  more  than  a  page,  each  flowing 
from  a  brief  text,  or  flowering  from  it,  are  arranged  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  are  devout,  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive. 
Unlike  most  sermons,  yet  exemplifying '  what  sermons  might  be, 
they  present  distinctive  Christian  truths  in  scriptural  forms  with- 
out technicalities,  in  a  terse  and  lively  style,  boldly  or  tenderly  as 
may  bi^flt  the  subject,  and  with  unusual  directness  of  manner, 
healthy  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  conversational  ease,  at  the  same 
time  shunning  every  thing  like  conceit  or  affectation.  They  are 
the  less  likely  to  weary  and  are  the  more  effective  in  their  intended 
use,  from  often  only  outlining  or  suggesting,  instead  of  expanding 
the  thought ;  and  this  feature  makes  us  think  they  may  have  been 
sketches  or  memoranda  of  the  writer's  longer  oral  discourses, — a 
form  of  preparing  or  of  preserving  materials  for  preaching,  as  we 
have  thought,  better  suited  both  for  the  pulpit  and  the  press  than 
fully  writing  out  all  that  may  be  properly  spoken.  We  second 
our  own  estimate  of  the  work  by  the  commendation  of  Dr.  William 
R.  Williams  of  New  York,  who  calls  it  "  a  book  of  rare  merit, 
marked  by  deep  piety,  insight  into  the  scriptures,  original  genius, 
and  uncompromising  directness,"  adding,  "I  know  of  no  book  of 
its  class  equal  to  it ;"  and  the  late  Dr.  Skinner  is  cited  as  con- 
curring with  his  judgment. 

The  other  work  here  mentioned,  from  the  same  pen,  "  Love 
Revealed,"  is  marked  by  the  like  directness,  vivacity,  and  fulness 
of  evangelic  sentiment.  But  while  the  others  take  up  a  detached 
text  for  every  day  in  the  year,  these  meditations,  numbering  less 
than  a  hundred  and  averaging  nearly  four  pages,  are  confined  to 
five  of  the  latest  chapters  of  John's  gospel,  or  our  Lord's  discourses 
to  his  disciples.  They  are  more  complete  or  less  fragmentary  in 
their  structure,  and  still  short  enough  for  daily  reading.  Giving 
the  results  rather  than  the  processes  of  exegetical  study,  they  keep 
close  to  their  themes,  whether  one  or  more  verses,  as  expositions 
and  applications  of  the  sentiment,  yet  avoiding  the  technical  forms 
and  dry  details  of  most  of  the  modem  commentaries.     Hence  they 
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are  the  better  fitted  for  their  intended  use  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian readers  generally,  and  may  also  help  ministers  to  just  notions 
of  expository  preaching  which  is  now  so  much  and  so  deservedly 
commended,  and  yet,  when  most  thoroughly  prepared  is  too  often 
found  more  appropriate  to  the  study  or  the  *^  ministers'  meeting'* 
than  to  the  pulpit.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Bowen's  Daily  Medita- 
tions will  need  no  further  inducement  to  taking  up  this  volume. 
To  all  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  either  we  most  cordially 
recommend  both,  for  comfort  and  for  profit.  The  author's  prim- 
itive faith  and  zeal  thus  bless  his  own  land  as  well  as  India. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Db,  Adolf  Wutfke's  tueatisb  on  Chrishan  Ethics*  has  been 
before  the  learned  world  since  1865.  In  these  two  volumes  we 
have  a  translation  of  a  part  of  it,  and  we  welcome  this  translation 
as  an  addition  to  our  theologicaj  literature  in  a  department  in 
which  the  English  language  is  singularly  deficient.  Our  systems 
of  theology  treat  of  Christian  ethics  very  fully  in  its  practical 
aspects,  but  we  have  scarcely  any  works  which  in  form  correspond 
to  the  theological  ethics  of  the  German  schools.  One  single 
exception  occurs  to  us,  and  that  is  a  portion  of  the  treatise  by 
Whewell.  But  this  is  a  meagre  outline  in  comparison  with  the 
fully  developed  systems  that  are  common  in  the  German  language. 
We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  German  systematization  of 
this  topic  is  altogether  an  advantage.  The  Dogmatik  must  neces- 
sarily overlap  the  Theologisehe  Etkik^  the  difference  being  ordi- 
narily that  in  the  one  the  objective  and  in  the  other  the  subjectiTe 
side  preponderates.  The  student  who  attends  a  course  in  either 
will  find  that  he  is  in  a  certain  sense  duplicating  his  studies. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  method  which  the  Gei^ 
mans  adopt,  nor  would  we  deny  that  the  division  which  they  fol- 
low is  attended  with  certain  advantages.  The  English  student 
who  masters  a  treatise  like  this  cannot  fail  to  see  familiar  truths 
in  new  aspects. 

The  relations  of  theological  truth  to  the  principles  of  natural 
ethics  will  be  seen  in  novel  lights.     Especially  will  the  pagan  sys- 

*  Christian  IXhiea.  By  Dr.  Adolp  Wuttks,  late  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle. 
With  a  special  preface.  By  Dr.  Riehnif  editor  of  the  ''  The  Studien  und  Kritiken." 
Translated  by  John  P.  Lacroix.  Volume  I.  History  of  Ethics.  YoL  II.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Warren  of  the  Boston  University.  Pure  Ethics. 
New  York :  Nelson  &  Philips.    1873. 
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teme  be  more  sharply  contrasted  with  the  nobler  and  richer  con- 
ceptions of  dnty  which  Christianity  has  introduced,  llie  higher 
uid  richer  spiritual  life  which  Christ  has  introduced  into  humanity 
will  be  more  distinctly  conceived  and  more  thankfully  and  lov- 
ingly appreciated. 

The  history  of  ethice,  in  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us,  is  very 
complete  and  able.  For  comprehenaiveneBs  and  compactness  it  is 
the  best  general  treatise  which  is  accessible.  While  it  can  by  no 
means  take  the  place  of  some  of  our  special  and  more  limited  his- 
torical criticisms  it  occupies  a  place  that  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  pare  ethics,  in  the  second  volume,  treats  of  man's  moral 
coDBtitution,  and  of  man's  obligations,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of 
rin.  To  an  English  reader  it  will  seem  novel,  yet  to  the  preacher 
and  theologian  it  opens  many  rich  trains  of  thought. 

The  translation  seems  to  have  been  executed  with  oonsoientioos 
car&  Many  of  the  sentences  are  hopelessly  German  in  terminol- 
ogy and  constractioQ.  We  give  the  following :  "  This  direct  and 
not  morally-acquired  love  is,  however,  a  not  nnfreely-operating, 
corapelling  instinctive  impulse,  but  receives  the  character  of  moral 
freedom  through  the  rimnltaneonsly  awaking  conscionsness  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  of  the  therein  contained  love  of  the  per- 
son to  himself  so  that  in  virtue  of  l^kis  twofold  primitive  love, 
which  offers  the  possibility  of  an  antagonism  as  well  as  of  a  har- 
mony, man  is  invited  to  a  &ee  self-determinatioiL" 

Da.  D.  H.  HAMmroK'a  Autoloot  *  will  attract  attention  from 
students  (^  metaphysical  science  and  will  command  sympathy 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  bearing  of  psychology  and 
philosophy  apon  the  important  truths  referred  to  in  his  title.  We 
cannot  give  an  analysis  of  its  contents  within  any  reasonable 
limits.  This  cannot  be  expected  by  any  one  who  considers  that 
the  publishers'  annouocement  of  its  peculiarities  covers  nearly  four 
pages,  and  specifies  thirty-five  peculiarities  of  excellence.  The 
explanatory  introdaction  of  the  author  covers  fourteen  pages. 
The  woilc  is  written  by  an  able  and  patient  thinker  who  has  given 
many  years  to  speculation  as  his  ^vorite  employment,  and  who 
shows  no  little  familiarity  with  the  sutgect  matter  o 

'AiUalof^S:  An  InduotiTe  Sfstem  of  Hental  Sdenoe ;  wboM  oeo 
ind  whoM  oompletioD  is  tlie  peraouali^.  A  vindication  of  the  auu 
the  godhood  of  Gtod,  and  the  dinne  anUionhip  of  luttnre.  B7  Bot.  '. 
tOK,  D.D.     Boston:  Lee  k  Shepard.     8vo,  1873. 
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treats,  and  not  a  little  energy  of  conception  and  of  diction.  As 
he  deprecates  all  criticism  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  treatment, 
or  the  language  which  he  employs,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  very  general  remark,  that  the  work  will  be  found  very  sugges- 
tive and  fruitful  to  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
metaphysical  discussion,  but  will  only  serve  to  bewilder  and  over- 
whelm the  unpractised  reader  and  thinker. 

HI8TOBICAL. 

Feoude's  History  of  Ibeland.* — ^Mr.  Fronde's  recent  visit  to 
America  has  excited  anew  controversies  respecting  his  character 
as  a  historian.  He  undertook  to  handle,  in  popular  lectures,  a 
historical  subject,  which  is,  also,  a  political  question,  and  one  that 
stirs  up  national  and  religious  antipathies.  In  the  volume  before 
us  he  treads  on  the  same  disputed  field.  His  work  is  incomplete, 
and  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  follow  him  through  his  narrative, 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  its  merits.  In  the  introduction  we 
are  presented  with  a  brief  disquisition  relating  to  human  rights, 
in  particular  the  right  of  conquest,  in  which  Carlyle's  political 
philosophy,  differing  little  from  Hobbes's  law  of  the  strongest, 
is  advocated,  with  some  reservations.  Mr.  Fronde  has  been 
charged  with  unfaithful  representation  of  his  authorities  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  his  History  of  England.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  instances  alleged  warrant  the  imputation  of  willful  inaccuracy. 
His  descriptive  talent  and  power  of  dramatic  presentation,  which 
lend  so  great  an  attraction  to  his  pages,  may  sometimes  interfere 
with  the  judicial  carefulness  and  rigid  adherence  to  evidence, 
which  are  certainly  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  historian.  It  would 
be  strange  if  his  striking  felicities  as  a  writer  were  not  attended 
with  some  less  desirable  traits.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  of 
his  critics  to  magnify  trivial  inaccuracies,  and  to  infer  from  two 
or  three  cases  of  more  serious  mistake  a  general  want  of  trust- 
worthiness,— a  generalization  which  we  consider  unauthorized. 

BELLE8  LBTTBBS. 

MoBBis^s  "  Love  is  Enough."! — Not  often  is  a  poet  greeted 
vnXh  so  many  flattering  encomiums  from  influential  journals  and 

*  Tht  English  in  Irdand  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  James  AwTHOirr  Fboudb. 
M.A.    Vol.  I.    New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.     1876. 

f  Love  is  Enough;  or  the  Freeing  of  Pharamond.  A  Morality.  By  William 
MoBRis,  Author  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise,"  " The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  etc 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1873.    16ino,  pp.  140. 
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fastidioas  critics  as  was  William  Morris  on  the  appearance  of  his 
^'Earthly  Paradise'^  and  '^  Jason."  That  he  had  cut  loose  from 
the  themes  and  methods  of  the  day,  rehearsing  the  old  clasBic 
stories,  not  so  much  falling  back  on  the  past  as  surrend^ing 
himself  to  idealism,  singing  at  his  leisure  as  if  ^  the  public"  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  listen,  and  with  a  vein  of  simplicity  that 
had  the  effect  of  quaintness, — all  this  was  an  obvious  distinction, 
and  produced  something  like  a  '^sensation"  in  quarters  that  were 
farthest  removed  from  sensational  elements.  It  may  be  said  of 
his  following,  however,  as  once  of  a  certain  political  party,  that  it 
was  ^'  well  off  for  officers  but  lacked  in  the  rank  and  file."  His 
admitted  prolixity  is  against  a  wide  and  lasting  favor  with  the 
readers  of  poetry.  "  Love  is  enough,"  with  the  same  merits,  is  still 
more  subject  to  the  same  drawback,  gaining  little  or  nothing  from 
the  dramatic  form  as  compared  with  the  narrative.  Its  model, 
as  far  as  it  has  any,  is  in  the  plays,  called  '^  moralities,"  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  clothed  moral  lessons  with  the  forms  of  thea- 
trical representation,  but  it  is  more  purely  ideal  or  rather  fanciful. 
The  ^'  argument"  is,  ^^  that  before  an  emperor  and  empress  newly 
wedded,"  it  ^^  showeth  of  a  king  whom  nothing  but  love  might 
satisfy,  who  left  all  to  seek  love,  and,  having  found  it,  found  this 
also,  that  he  had  enough,  though  he  lacked  all  else."  Forty  pages 
are  added  of  ^Uributes"  to  the  author,  from  the  English  and 
American  press,  called  forth  by  the  two  earlier  poems,  as  fairly 
claiming  attention  to  the  present  work.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

LnTLB  Hodge.* — Ginx's  Baby,  published  anonymously  two 
years  ago,  was  at  first  ascribed  to  several  writers  already  noted, 
and  has  since  made  known  to  us  the  name  of  Edward  Jenkins, 
who  was  a  native  of  India  but  educated  in. Montreal,  studied 
law  in  Pennsylvania,  is  now  a  barrister  in  London,  has  interested 
himself  in  English  politics  as  a  reformer,  and  has  been  once  a  can- 
didate for  Parliament,  though  unsuccessfully.  The  popularity  of 
that  work  made  another  venture  from  the  same  pen  hazardous, 
but  '^  Lord  Bantam,"  if  not  producing  as  great  a  sensation,  seems 
not  to  have  detracted  from  his  reputation,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  "  Little  Hodge."  It  is  a  vivid  story  of  the  wretchedness 
and  discontent  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England.     Without  the 

*  was  Bbdffe.    By  the  author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby."    New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 
1873.    16mo,  pp.  1*76. 
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higher  qualities  of  a  great  novelist,  he  constructs  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  with  effect.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  he  writes  not  for 
the  story^s  sake  merely,  but ''  with  a  purpose,^*  and  he  succeeds  b 
impressing  us  with  painftQ  pictures  of  the  form-laborers  and  their 
families,  their  degradation  in  the  social  scale ;  the  extremity  of 
their  ignorance  and  pauperism ;  the  antagonism  aroused  at  length 
between  them  and  the  gentry,  and  especially  between  the  former 
and  the  intervening  class,  there  known  as  '^  farmers,^'  who  employ 
them ;  the  modem  introduction  of  '*  unions"  and  '^  strikes"  in  the 
rural  districts  as  in  the  cities ;  the  remedies  and  mitigations  con- 
tended for  and  opposed ;  and  in  general  the  seemingly  hopeless 
difficulties  growing  out  of  crowded  popalation,  class-distinctions, 
and  restricted  land-tenure  in  England.  The  book  is  one  of  a  mod- 
em class  of  novels  designed  to  expose  these  and  other  evils  of 
society,  in  order  that  they  may  be  appreciated  and,  if  possible,  by 
the  least  violent  or  expensive  process  removed.  We  cannot  read 
such  narratives  by  one  evidently  &miliar  with  the  subject,  with- 
out despondent  sadness.  One  would  expect,  if  not  desire  also, 
speedy  revolution  as  the  only  though  terrible  end  of  these  things, 
if  similar  dangers  had  not  often  threatened  England  and  been  as 
often  evaded  by  gradual  concessions  and  improvements.  The  im- 
pression on  Americans,  like  that  often  reported  from  travel  abroad, 
is  some  counterpoise  to  the  disgust  occasioned  by  the  very  dif- 
ferent evils  of  a  rampant  democracy.  Stupid  conservatism  there 
makes  us  more  tolerant  of  crazy  radicalism  here.  A  deeper  ques- 
tion forces  itself  on  thoughtful  minds  as  to  the  inherent  tendencies 
of  modem  civilization,  as  not  only  developed  in  the  old  countries 
but  already  showing  themselves  in  our  own,  to  aggravate  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  want.  Why  is  it,  why  must  it  be,  that  as  is 
BO  often  confessed  here,  the  rich  are  richer  and  the  poor  are  poorer 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ?  At  least  as  much  as  this  may  be 
learned,  that  political  equality  does  not  ensure  every  other  kind, 
and  that  wealth  is  not  the  chief  element  of  a  people's  prosperity. 

My  Rbcbeations.* — ^The  title  of  this  new  volume  of  poems  is 
eminently  appropriate.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  no  laborious  task 
to  the  writer  to  pen  these  verses — ^that  to  give  expression  to  them 
on  paper  was  a  real  recreation — ^that  she  sang  because  she  could 
not  help  singing.    This  makes  one  of  the  charms  of  the  book— 

*  My  RMreatiaru.  Yenes  by  Emilt  B.  Fobdi  New  Yotk:  Hurd  it  HooghtOD. 
1872.     12mo,  pp.  265. 
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that  the  poems  all  seem  to  have  welled  up  spontaneously  and 
without  effort  from  a  heart  which  is  rich  with  all  true  womanly 
perceptions,  and  feelings,  and  affections.  Everywhere  they  give 
evidence  that  the  author  has  a  well-rounded,  healthy  mind,  and  an 
honest,  kindly,  and  joyous  nature. 

The  volume  is  introduced  with  a  modest  and  deprecatory 
address  "  to  the  puhlic." 

I  am  no  poet,  and  I  know  it, 

But  if  a  wild  bloom  lingers 

Within  mj  loving  fingers, 
From  the  woods  I  joyful  bring  it; 
In  my  sweet  f riend^s  lap  I  fling  it 
Can  70U  blame  me  that  I  show  it? 

«        «        «        *        « 

I  am  no  poet,  and  I  know  it. 

But  a  robin's  homely  note. 

Joyful  gushing  from  his  throat. 

Though  no  semblance  of  a  tune, 

Adds  a  charm  to  leafy  June. 
My  rude  song,  must  I  forego  it. 

But  for  all  this,  the  hook  \r  full  of  true  poetic  feeling  ;  and  the 
range  of  topics  is  somewhat  remarkahle.  They  embrace  thirty 
"Verses  of  Thought;"  twenty-six  poems  under  the  head  of 
''Descriptive  Verse;"  fourteen  under  the  head  of  "Narrative 
Verse ;"  thirteen  "  Classic  Subjects ;"  twenty-five  Themes  con- 
nected with  "  Flowers ;"  and  twenty-nine  "  Verses  of  Feeling." 
But  throughout  it  is  the  perfectly  unhackneyed  character  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  which  forms  the  principal  attraction  of 
the  book.  We  are  reminded,  as  we  have  turned  over  the  pages, 
of  the  delight  with  which,  in  other  days,  when  tired  of  the  con- 
ventional music  which  is  heard  in  the  crowded  gatherings  of  what 
is  called  society,  we  have  listened  to  some  old  Scotch  ballad  as  it 
has  come  "joyfully  gushing  "  from  one  whose  whole  heart  was  in 
sympathy  with  its  homely  wor&s  and  simple  melodies. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gbobob  Macdonald's  Tales,  Sermons,  &c.* — ^The  general 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  books  are  too  well  known  for 

*  Atihe  Back  of  the  North  Windy  pp.  858.  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood. 
pp.  905.  ITie  Seaboard  Parish,  A  Sequel  Ac.,  pp.  624.  Unspoken  Sermons,  pp.  245. 
The  ABradee  of  our  Lord,  pp.  280.  By  Gbobgb  Maodonald,  New  York,  416 
Broome  St.,  and  Loudon,  Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons. 
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remart  "  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind"  is  like  "  Ranald 
Baunerman,"  a  story  for  children,  illustrated  after  a  sort  we  wish 
American  publishers  could  attain  to,  and  told  in  a  style  of  pure 
direct  English  worthy  of  all  praise.  "  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
Neighborhood"  and  its  sequel,  "  The  Seaboard  Parish,"  show  the 
same  turn  for  highly  wrought  plot,  subtle  analysis  of  character, 
the  poetic  glow,  the  tone  of  autobiography,  and  the  UDiversalist 
theology,  which  appears  in  later  novels.  The  "  Unspoken  Sermons" 
have  a  singular  trick  of  closing  each  with  the  text  of  the  next 
Sermon,  all  save  the  last  of  course.  The  diction  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  passages  in  the  novels,  nor  the  theology;  and 
they  abound  less  in  beautiful  sentiments.  ^'  The  Miracles  of  our 
Lord"  is  alno  apparently  a  collection  of  sermons,  and  offers  no 
very  satisfactory  views  of  the  subject.  That  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Son  are  simply  "  an  epitome  of  God's  processes  in  nature," 
"  the  works  of  the  Father  epitomized"  by  the  Son,  furnishes  neither 
such  an  account  of  them,  nor  such  a  reason  for  them,  as  makes  them 
impressive,  convincing,  or  profitable.  Whether  m  story,  sermon, 
or  song,  this  brillant  and  alluring  writer  leaves  his  readers  at  the 
end  unsatisfied. 

Mr.  Chables  T.  Brooks'  Traxsi^ation  of  Leopold  Schbfbb's 
World-Priest*  appears  to  be  unexc^ptionably  well  executed. 
The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  ethical  poems  or  meditations  on 
the  duties  of  man  to  himself  and  his  fellow  men.  The  sentiments 
are  uniformly  beautiful  and  elevating,  and  so  far  as  they  reach  are 
beautifully  and  emphaticall}  true.  One  refrain  is  repeated  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  viz :  that  God  reveals  himself  to  us 
most  nearly  and  movingly  through  our  fellow  men  and  in  the  rela- 
tions by  which  they  are  connected  with  us.  Though  the  treat- 
ment of  this  theme  is  slightly  varied  with  the  diversity  of  the 
themes,  it  does  not  escape  a  somewhat  tedious  monotony,  which 
is  aggravated  by  the  want  of  life  in  the  verse.  It  is  a  more  seri- 
ous fault  that  a  truth  which  in  itself  is  noble  and  true  should  be 
persistently  exaggerated  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  sentiments  of 
worship  which  are  proper  toward  the  personal  God,  who  alike  to 
the  unsophisticated  and  the  instructed  mind  of  man  is  the  highest 
object  of  his  thought  and  affection.     The  recognition  of  such  a 


*  Iht  World  Priest.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Leopold  Sohefeb,  aathor 
of  "  The  Layman's  Breviary."  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Boston :  Roberts  Brotiiers. 
1873. 
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God  rather  inspires  than  weakens  the  obligations  and  affections 
which  connect  man  with  natore  and  his  own  kind.  These  poems 
illustrate  a  trath  which  is  often  overlooked,  viz :  Doctrinal  Panthe- 
ism can  never  inspire  the  highest  forms  of  literature. 

Cremeb's  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.* — The 
first  question  which  will  generally  be  asked,  we  suppose,  with 
respect  to  this  book  is,  whether  it  will  supersede  or  render  unne- 
cessary such  a  work  as  Dr.  Robinson's  New  Testament  Lexicon. 
We  should  give  a  negative  answer  to  this  question — certainly,  so 
far  as  theological  students  in  our  Seminaries  are  concerned.  The 
author  of  this  work  does  not  introduce  into  it  any  words  except 
those  whose  meaning  or  use  was  modified  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  changed  from  the  ordinary  classical  signification.  For  other 
words  he  refers  the  student  to  the  Classical  Lexicons.  His  object 
is  described  in  the  title  of  his  volume.  The  Lexicon  is  a  BibUco- 
Theological  one,  or,  in  other  words,  it  endeavors  to  discuss  those 
words  whose  meaning  was  affected  by  Christian  usage  and  to 
trace  out  the  influence  of  the  Christian  theological  ideas  upon 
them.  Such  a  book  has  an  especial  value,  but  it  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  incomplete.  The  student  is  obliged  to  use  two  lexicons, 
oftentimes,  where,  except  for  a  special  purpose,  he  needs  only  one, 
of  a  different  order.  He  is  leil  to  his  own  examination  of  the  ordi- 
nary lexicons,  also,  in  many  cases  where  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Robin- 
son's will  facilitate  his  efforts  by  calling  his  attention  to  the 
significations  of  the  word  (which  do  not  vary,  indeed,  from  the 
classical)  as  it  is  used  in  different  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
books.  This  greater  convenience  of  Dr.  Robinson's  work,  or  some 
similar  one,  and  the  help  which  it,  thus,  gives  particularly  to  the 
younger  class  of  students  will,  as  it  appears  to  us,  prevent  this 
work  from  taking  their  place.  But,  of  course,  in  its  own  peculiar 
field,  it  can  do  what  these  other  works  cannot,  owing  to  the  very 
feet  that  they  cover  a  larger  ground.  It  can  trace  out  the  Biblico- 
Theological  import  of  the  words  and  expressions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment authors  with  far  greater  thoroughness  and  fullness.  In  this 
way  it  can  draw  the  student's  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  New  Testament  language,  and  can  help  him  greatly  in  put- 


*  BQ3iic(hThe6U>gical  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek.  By  Hermann  OaBMSBy 
Proloesor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Greifswald.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  D.  W.  Simon,  Ph.D.,  and  Whjjam  Urwiok,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T,  ft  T. 
Clark.    New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  and  Armstrong.    1872.    8vo,  pp.  638. 
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ting  himeelf  in  the  sphere  of  thought  of  the  sacred  writers.  The 
author  very  modestly  says  his  work,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
lahor  of  nine  years,  is  an  attempt  only,  an  effort  to  do,  not  a  result 
accomplished ;  it  simply  prepares  the  way  for  a  cleverer  hand 
than  his  own.  The  lack  of  such  a  preparation,  he  adds,  he  has 
felt  step  hy  step  throughout  his  whole  work.  From  our  examina- 
tion of  his  book  we  think  those  who  use  it  will  feel  the  force  of  his 
words  in  a  measure,  but  they  will  think  the  attempt  a  quite  sue- 
cessful  one,  and  the  result  accomplished  greater  than  the  author 
claims  for  himself.  The  Lexicon  is  already  favorably  known  in 
Germany,  as  the  translator  states  in  his  preface.  To  those,  in  this 
country,  who  feel  interested  in  the  line  of  study  which  it  pursues, 
it  may  be  earnestly  recommended.  Among  the  recent  contribu- 
tions in  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  this  country,  its 
appearance  in  an  English  translation  may  be  welcomed. 

Mabjobie's  Quest.* — This  is  a  sprightly  and  well-written 
story,  not  entirely  in  the  line  of  young  folks^  stories,  but  interest- 
ing also  to  older  readers.  The  characters  must  have  been  drawn 
from  life,  and  are  portrayed  with  penetration  and  humor.  While 
illustrating  a  deed  of  benevolence,  the  tale  interweaves  maiiy  traits 
of  American  fashionable  society,  on  its  more  generous  as  well  as 
selfish  side.  It  has  spirit  and  dash,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  it 
wants  is  a  little  more  repose  of  style,  which  experience  will,  doubt- 
less, bring  to  the  author,  who  has  already  made  herself  &vorably 
known  by  a  volume  of  poems  of  considerable  lyric  power  and 
musical  flow,  as  expressions  of  pathetic  or  patriotic  feeling. 
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Abticle  L— JOEL  BARLOW. 

Joel  Barlow  was  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  ceatary.  The  present  generation  know  but  little  about 
him.  The  reason  is  two-fold ;  first,  there  is  a  tendency  in  man- 
kind to  forget  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  however  great 
and  honorable  they  may  have  been,  and  to  suffer  their  names  to 
pass  into  obscurity ;  and  secondly,  there  has  been  an  unwarrant- 
able neglect,  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  to  write  his 
biography.  Barlow  was  not  a  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  term,  but  his  talents,  his  writings,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
public  services,  were  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  deserve  of 
his  country  a  more  extended  record  than  a  mere  sketch  in  a 
cyclopedia,  biographical  dictionary,  or  collection  of  poems. 
And  yet  it  is  upon  these  chiefly  that  future  generations  and 
historians  are  to  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  a  scholar,  poet, 
philanthropist,  and  diplomate,  of  whom  America  may  justly  be 
proud.  There  are  sufficient  materials  extant,  even  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  to  make  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  competent  person  has  as  yet  seen  fit 
to  use  them  for  this  purpose.     There  are  documents  in  existence 
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which  are  not  only  creditable  to  Barlow,  as  a  man  of  most 
generous  impulses,  and  as  a  patriot  of  enlarged  and  sagacious 
views,  but  if  published,  would  throw  much  light  upon  our  na- 
tional history,  especially  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  firet  of  the  present.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
write  a  worthy  memoir  of  Barlow ;  but  it  is  not  probable  it 
will  ever  be  done.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
at  this  late  period  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind  sufficient  in- 
terest in  a  literary  or  public  character  who  flourished  so  long 
ago,  to  warrant  the  undertaking. 

The  design  of  this  Article  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
and  prominent  characteristics  of  the  poet  and  patriot,  and,  es- 
pecially, to  present  a  curious  and  most  interesting  letter  from 
his  pen,  which  it  i»  believed  has  never  before  been  made  public. 
This  letter  will  be  given  in  the  seqneL 

Joel  Barlow  was  bom  in  the  year  1755,  in  Beading,  Conn.,  a 
small  agricultural  town  in  Fairfield  County.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  farmer,  in  moderate  pecuniaiy  circumstances,  with 
a  family  of  ten  children  to  support'  and  educate.  Of  these,  Joel 
was  the  youngest  In  his  early  boyhood  he  gave  such  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  that  his  &ther 
determined  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  At  a  suitable  age 
he  commenced  fitting  for  college,  but  before  he  had  completed 
his  preparatory  course  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
by  death.  He  was  left  with  a  patrimony  barely  sufficient  to 
deiray  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

In  1771,  at  the  age  of  18;  he  entered  Dartmouth  Collie,  then 
in  its  infancy.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  removed 
his  relation  to  Yale  College,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self for  scholarship,  especially  in  the  department  of  belles- 
lettrea  It  was  during  his  academic  course  that  he  developed 
a  genius  for  poetry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the  special 
notice  of  his  teachers.  The  late  President  Dwight  was  then  a 
tutor  in  college,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  pupil,  and  a 
p    was   formed   between  them  which  continued  till 

while  Barlow  was  in  collie  that  the  Bevolutionary 
:e  out,  and  his  patriotism  was  such  that  during  the  re- 
of  his  collegiate  course  he  often  left  the  groves  of 
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Academos  for  the  battle-field.  His  vacations  he  spent  in  the 
anny  as  a  volunteer,  with  his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  readj  to 
suffer  any  hardship,  perform  any  service,  or  brave  any  danger 
for  his  country.  He  distin^ished  himself  for  his  heroism,  it 
is  said,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  White  Plains. 

In  1778,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  distinguished 
honor,  delivering  at  commencement  a  poem,  entitled  '^  The 
Prospect  of  Peaca"  This  poem  was  exceedingly  popular.  It 
was  demanded  for  the  press,  and  soon  published  at  New  Haven. 
This,  and  one  or  two  other  poetical  pieces  of  his  which  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time,  established  his  reputation  as  a 
young  man  of  genius  and  unusual  promise. 

On  leaving  college.  Barlow  commenced  the  study  of  law ; 
but  his  love  for  his  distressed,  bleeding  country  was  so  intense 
as  to  absorb  nearly  every  other  feeling.  The  army,  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  from  New  England,  had  in  it 
largely  a  religious  element  It  was  composed  to  a  great  extent 
of  church-going  men,  who,  like  their  noble  commander-in-chief 
—Washington — felt  their  entire  dependence  for  success  upon  an 
overruling  Providenca  Hence  there  was,  in  some  sections,  a 
great  demand  for  chaplains ;  and  Barlow  was  earnestly  solicited 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  office,  and  enter  the  army  in  that 
capacity.  Although  he  had  no  special  predilection  for  the 
ministry  as  a  profession,  yet  the  flame  of  patriotism  burned  so 
intensely  in  his  bosom,  he  was  willing  to  serve  his  struggling 
country  in  any  way  that  promised  to  help  forward  her  best  in- 
terests. His  friend  Dwight  had  already  set  him  an  example, 
and  gone  to  the  fields  and  was  exerting  a  most  happy  influence 
upon  the  soldiers.  Barlow  did  not  hesitate.  He  threw  aside 
his  law-books,  and  took  up  theology,  and  in  six  weeks  presented 
himself  before  an  association  of  Congregational  ministers  for 
licensure^  He  was  examined  and  approved,  and  with  his 
credentials  went  immediately  to  the  camp,  where  as  a  preacher, 
adviser,  and  fidend,  he  endeared  himself  to  both  officers  and 
soldiers. 

While  in  the  army  his  poetic  talent  was  turned  to  good 
account,  for,  like  Dwight,  he  often  fired  the  hearts  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms  by  composing  for  them  a  thrilling  patriotic 
ode,  or  song,  which,  when  set  to  music,  excited  the  soldiers  to 
sach  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  to  cause  them  to  be  eager  for  the 
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bfttUe.  Daring  the  period  of  bis  chaplaincy  he  continued  to 
ealtiyale  an  intimacy  with  the  muses,  and  besides  writing  fugi- 
tiye  pieces,  he  planned,  and  partly  executed,  an  epic  poem  of 
eonsiderable  dimensions  and  reach  of  thought,  entitled  ''  The 
Vision  of  Columbus." 

In  1781  he  took  the  d^ree  of  A.M.  at  Yale,  about  which 
lime  he  married  a  Miss  Baldwin  of  New  Haven,  to  whom  we 
shall  again  refer. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Barlow  retired  both  from  tbe  army 
and  the  ministry.     To  spend  his  life  as  a  parish  clergyman  had 
never  entered  into  his  plans.     The  clerical  profession,  as  such, 
was  not  in  accordance  with  his  tastes,  and  he  doubted  (probably 
with  good  reason)  his  qualifications  for  its  peculiar  labors  and 
responsibilities.     Accordingly  he  resumed  the  study  of  law  at 
Hartford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.    Very  soon 
afker  this,  he,  in  connection  with  Elisha  Babcock,  Esq.,  founded 
«  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  "  The  Hart/brd  Mercury"     A 
large  proportion  of  the  editorials  were  written  by  Barlow ;  and 
his  muse  contributed  not  unfirequently  to  the  "  poet's  comer." 
The  ability  with  which  this  paper  was  conducted  gave  it  a 
.rapid  and  extensive  circulation,^-eclipsing,  in  its  literary  char- 
acter especially,  nearly  all  of  its  contemporaries. 

The  poetical  reputation  of  Barlow  had  by  this  time  become 
so  well  established,  that  the  General  Association  of  Congr^- 
tional  Ministers  of  Connecticut  applied  to  him  to  prepare  a  book 
of  Psalmody  for  the  use  of  the  churches  under  their  care.    Dr. 
Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  had  long  been  in  use  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  so  highly  and  so  justly  esteemed,  that  it 
was  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  new  work ;  but  some  of  Watts' 
Psalms  were  inappropriate  to  our  republican  institutions,  and 
needed  revision  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Some  were  deficient  in  lyrical  and  poetic  merit,  and  needed  to 
be  discarded ;  some  were  redundant ;  and  several  of  the  Psalms 
Watts  had  omitted  entirely.     Barlow  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  General  Association,  and  in  1786  undertook  and  accom- 
plished the  responsible  work  committed  to  him,  to  their  satis&c- 
tion,  and  in  some  particulars  far  exceeded  their  expectations. 
The  alterations  he  made  in  Watts  were,  in  the  main,  judicious 
<^nd  happy, — &r  more  so  than  most  of  the  amendments  (&lsely 
ailed)  made  by  modem  poetasters.    Some  of  Barlow's  orig- 
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inal  versifications  of  the  Psalms  omitted  by  Dr.  Watts  are  of 
great  beauty,  particularly  that  of  Ps.  oxxxvii.  It  is  said 
that  Watts  always  designed  to  versify  that  beautiful  Psalm, 
but  that  he  never  was  conscious  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree 
of  poetic  inspiration  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  his  theme. 
Many  had  attempted  it  both  before  the  time  of  Watts,  and 
after ;  but  every  effort  had  proved  a  failure.  Joel  Barlow  was 
the  first  poet  to  put  that  touching  portion  of  Hebrew  poetry 
into  English  verse  without  essentially  degrading  it ;  and  his 
version  remains  to  this  day  without  a  rival  To  fully  appreci* 
ate  it,  it  should  be  read  and  compared,  stanza  by  stanza,  with 
the  original, — ^not  with  the  original  Hebrew  text  merely,  but 
with  our  excellent  translation. 

*'ThX  BaBTLONIAX  OAPnTITT. 

*<  Along  the  banks  where  Sabers  current  flows, 
Our  captive  bands  in  deep  despondence  strayed ; 
While  Zion*8  fall  in  sad  remembrance  rose, 
Her  Mends,  her  children,  mingled  with  the  dead. 

The  tuneless  harp,  that  once  with  Joy  we  strung, 
When  praise  employed,  and  mirth  inspired  the  lay. 

In  mournful  silenoe  on  the  willows  hung, 
And  growing  grief  prolonged  the  tedious  day. 

The  barbarous  tyrants,  to  increase  our  woe. 

With  taunting  smiles,  a  song  of  Zion  claim ; 
Bid  sacred  praise  in  strains  melodious  flow. 

While  they  blaspheme  the  great  Jehovah's  name. 

But  how  in  heathen  chains,  and  lands  unknown. 

Shall  Lsrael's  sons  a  song  of  Zion  raise  ? 
0  hapless  Salem,  Qod's  terrestrial  throne, 

Thou  land  of  f^ry,  sacred  mount  of  praise, — 

If  e'er  my  memory  lose  thy  lovely  name, 

If  my  cold  heart  neglect  my  kindred  race. 
Let  dire  destruction  seize  this  guilty  frame ; 

My  hand  shall  perish,  and  my  voice  shall  cease. 

Yet  shall  the  Loitl  who  hears  when  Zion  calls, 

overtake  her  foes  with  terror  and  dismay ; 
His  arm  avenge  her  desolated  walls. 

And  raise  her  children  to  eternal  day." 

Dr.  riwight,  in  his  beautiful  version  of  the  same  Psalm, 
commencing 

"  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord," 
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Ins  come  nearer  to  Barlow  in  point  of  excellence  than  any 
other  lyriBt ;  but  Dwigbt  takes  so  great  liberties  with  the  text, 
that  hia  production  would  be  called,  more  appropriately,  a  free 
paraphrase  of  the  Psalm,  or  rather  a  Hjmn  suggested  by  read 
tog  it  And  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  hymna  in  the  Eng- 
lish language;* 

*  AaaliMrar;  onrioait;,  ws  give  a  venion  of  thia  pBilm  contaiiiMl  in  "Tba 
bv  Pwlm  Book,"  publiahed  at  Cambridge,  16(0,— die  first  book  printed  in  thia 
eaauUj, — prepared  bj  an  asaociatioii  of  clergTmen,  the  moat  prominent  of  whom 
«M  Mm  Eliot  of  Roibury,  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the  Indiana.  If  the  foUow- 
iagiiBfiirapednenof  Mb  poetio  genlua,  it  maj  b«  trnl/  Mid  that  it  would  ba 
Miier  to  lead  hla  Indian  Bible  ttian  to  ling  hla  \jikm. 

Fmlm  OXXZVIL 
1.    The  riTwa  <m  of  Babiloa, 

thero  when  wse  did  sit  downe, 
Yea  even  then  wee  monnied  when 


Our  harp  wee  did  bang  it  Mold, 

npon  the  willow  tree, 
BeoHiaa  Qatn  Oi»j  Otat  as  aw^ 

led  In  o^itiTltM 
Baquired  of  oa  a  aoi^,  and  thug 

aak't  mirth  ub  warte  who  Ud, 
"  Biug  ua  among  a  Sion's  aong," 

unto  us  then  the;  said, 
lite  Lord's  song  sing  can  wee  T    being 

instrangeraland?    then  let 
looae  her  skill  m;  right  hand,  if  I 

Jeraaalem  forget 
IiSt  deave  mj  tongue  mj  pallatB  on 

if  minda  flMe  doe  not  I, 
If  ohiefe  JoTea  o'er  I  priu  not  mora 

Jerusalem  my  Joy. 
Bemember  Lord,  Edom's  sons'  word, 

"unto  the  ground"  aald  they 
"  tt  raae,  it  rase,"  when  ae  it  waa 

Jerusalem  her  day. 
Blest  ahaU  hee  bee  that  payeth  thee 

dauf^ter  of  Babikn 
irtio  must  bee  waste,  that  irtiioh  llvra  haat 

nwBidad  us  uprai. 
0  happie  hee  diall  aorely  bee 

tiiat  taketh  np,  Oial  eke 
thy  little  ones  against  the  stones 

doth  into  [riaoea  breake. 
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To  the  Psalms,  Barlow  appended  a  selection  of  hymns,  a 
number  of  which  were  of  his  own  composition. 

This  book  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Connecticut,  and  used  by  them  almost  exclusively 
ten  or  fifteen  yeais,  when  it  gave  place  to  one  similar  in  its 
general  character,  prepared  by  Dr.  (then  President)  Dwight,  by 
request  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  change  was,  reports  were  rife  that  Barlow,  then  residing  in 
Paris,  had  become  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  French  infidd 
philosophy ;  and  although  that  did  not  corrupt  his  Psalms  and 
Hj^mns,  written  many  years  before,  still  our  conscientious 
fathers  could  no  longer  sing  them,  any  more  than  they  could 
worship  in  a  building  of  Gothic  architecture  called  a  '^church," 
or  unite  in  prayer  with  a  man  called  a  '' priest,"  especially  if 
he  had  a  Prayer-book  before  him. 

An  amusing  anecdote — supposed  to  be  authentic — ^is  told  in 
relation  to  Barlow  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  book  of 
Psalmody.  There  was  at  that  time  residing  in  Connecticut,  or 
rather  perambulating  the  State  as  his  fancy  moved  him,  a  sin- 
gular genius,  named  Arnold/— part  simpleton,  part  wit, — 
exceedingly  shrewd,  and  remarkable  for  his  ability  to  extem- 
porize rhymes.  He  obtained  considerable  celebrity  by  exer- 
cising his  peculiar  gift,  and  was  an  object  of  interest  wherever 
he  went ;  for  it  was  always  certain  there  would  be  some  sport 
when  he  was  present  Barlow  had  heard  of  this  nondescript 
poetaster,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to  bee  him.  One 
day  as  he  was  in  New  Haven,  he  stepped  into  a  bookstore,  and 
there  was  Arnold^  making  amusement,  in  his  way,  for  quite  a 
circle  of  gentlemen.  The  two  were  immediately  introduced  to 
each  other  as  "  brother  poets,"  After  a  few  minutes  conversa- 
tion, Barlow  requested  Arnold  to  give  him  an  exhibition  of  his 
gift  in  extemporizing  poetry.  The  latter  dropped  his  head  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  looked  up  into  Barlow's  face,  and 
repeated  the  following  stanza : — 

"  You've  proved  yourself  a  sioful  cre*tnr, 
YouVe  murder*d  WatlB,  and  spUt  tte  meter ; 
You've  tried  the  word  of  God  to  alter, 
And  for  your  pains  deserve  a  halter." 

None  of  the  gentlemen  present  enjoyed  this  sally  of  wit  as 
much  as  Barlow. 
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About  this  time  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  "  7^  Mer- 
curjf^  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Babcock,  and  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  completing  and  preparing  for  tbe  press 
his  great  epic  poem  which  he  projected  and  commenced  when 
in  the  army — "  The  Vision  of  Ck)lumbus" — afterward  expanded 
into  ^'  The  Columbiad."  It  was  published  with  flattering  suc- 
cess in  1787,  and  in  a  few  months  was  reprinted  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Paria  To  dispose  of  his  Poem  and  book  of 
Psalmody,  in  both  of  which  works  he  had  a  considerable  pecu- 
niary interest.  Barlow  opened  a  bookstore  in  Hartford.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  his  object,  he  relinquished  his  store,  and 
returned  to  his  law  studies,  which,  since  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  had  received  but  little  of  his  attention.  But  the  legal 
profession  had  no  more  charms  for  him  than  the  clerical,  and 
he  did  not  succeed  in  it  His  elocution  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, and  his  manners  were  not  sufficiently  fiimiliar  and 
conciliating  to  make  him  popular  as  a  lawyer,  and  win  him 
clients ;  but  more  than  all,  his  heart  was  not  in  his  profession. 
He  was  interested  in  the  law  as  a  study,  and  made  respectable 
proficiency  in  it,  and  the  attainments  he  made  in  legal  science 
were  of  essential  service  to  him  in  subsequent  life ;  but  the 
petty,  every-day  details  and  frequent  vexations  of  a  lawyer's 
office  were  disgusting  to  him ;  and  as  an  advocate,  he  knew  he 
could  never  do  himself  justice.  Literature,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  congenial  to  his  taste.  Here  he  was  at  home,  and  he 
enjoved  himself  far  better  in  a  literary  club  in  Hartford,  of 
which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  than  he  did  in  attending 
the  courts.  The  club  alluded  to,  although  formed  nearly  a 
century  ago,  has  an  honorable  record,  and  is  known  and  spoken 
of  to  this  day  as  the  "Club  of  Hartford  Wits,"  consisting 
originally  of  Lemuel  Hopkins,  Joel  Barlow,  John  Trumbull 
(the  author  of  McFingal),  and  David  Humphreys.  It  was 
afterward  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Richard  Alsop,  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  and  others.  It  embodied  talent,  humor,  poetical 
genius,  and  politicd.1  acumen ;  and  its  influence  was  felt  not 
only  throughout  Connecticut,  but  in  other  States.  It  was  a 
'^masked  battery"  with  guns  pointing  in  all  directions,  and 
they  were  well  served,  as  many  a  writhing  victim  could  testify. 
This  club  published  a  sprightly,  caustic,  political  paper,  in 
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verse,  called  "  ITie  Anarchiad"  It  appeared  anonymously  in 
numbers  at  irregular  intervals,  and  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  wit,  satire,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  good  sense.  Its  shafts 
were  aimed  at  the  political  errors  and  extravagances  of  the 
times.  It  was  during  the  Confederacy,  and  just  before  the 
formation  of  our  Constitution,  when  our  public  affairs  were  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  and  chaotic  state ;  and  in  some  places 
the  condition  of  things  bordered  on  anarchy.  The  poetical 
essays  issued  in  concert  by  these  wits  in  the  *'  Anarchiad"  from 
time  to  time,  purported  to  be  papers  excavated  from  Western 
ruins,  or  mounds,  recently  opened.  Their  true  origin,  how- 
ever, was  pretty  well  understood,  and  their  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  most  happy  in  arresting  the  rapid  progress  of 
misrule  among  the  masses,  and  tendency  to  rebellion,  which 
had  already  broken  out  under  the  leadership  of  Shays  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Barlow  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  ^^  Anarchiad,^^ 
and  wrote  some  of  its  best  numbers. 

By  this  time  our  poet  was  getting  into  somewhat  straitened 
pecuniary  circumstances.  His  small  patrimony  had  been  ex- 
pended in  his  education;  his  law  business  would  hardly  pay 
his  ofBice  rent ;  the  profits  on  his  Psalm-book  and  Vision  of 
Columbus  were  not  large,  and  the  money  received  fromi 
those  sources  was  nearly  or  quite  exhausted.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Anarehiadj  and  other  political  papers,  were  unre- 
munerative,  and  his  connection  with  the  ^'  Club"  was  productive 
of  more  amusement  than  cash.  He  had  a  prudent  and  amiable 
wife,  but  prudence  and  amiability  on  her  part  could  not  pay 
house  rent,  nor.  furnish  the  larder  and  wardrobe.  Starvation 
began  to  stare  Barlow  in  the  face,  and  he  saw  that  at  this  rate 
he  would  inevitably,  and  very  soon,  be  put  upon  "  short  allow- 
ance." Something  must  be  dona  Just  at  this  crisis,  one  of 
those  dashing,  brilliant  humbugs,  which  about  once  in  twenty 
years  have  firom  time  immemorial  bedazzled  and  duped  the 
public  with  promises  of  large  and  sudden  wealth  to  all  its 
patrons,  was  brought  out  from  its  infernal  den,  where  such 
things  are  concocted  by  the  knowing  ones,  and  attracted  almost 
universal  attention.  It  was  a  great  "  Land  Company,"  which 
had  come  in  possession  (it  was  claimed,  and  generally  be- 
lieved) of  imjnense  tracts  of  land  of  great  value,  chiefly  in  the 
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State  of  Ohio.     These  lands  the  Company  were  anxious  to  sell, 
and  proposed  terms  which  were  sure  to  make  Repurchaser  rich 
in  a  very  short  time.     The  bait  took,  of  coursa     As  there  was 
but  very  little  capital  in  the  country  at  that  time  which  could 
be  spared  for  investment,  the  Company  hoped  to  effect  latge 
sales  in  Europe.     As  Barlow  was  in  want  of  remunerative 
employment,  he  accepted  an  agency  to  dii^x)Be  of  these  lands 
in  foreign  countries,  and  in  1788  embarked  for  England  with 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.     He  remained  in  England  only  a 
short  time,  when  he  crossed  over  to  France ;  the  latter  country 
appearing  to  him  a  more  promising  field  for  operationa     Here 
he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  some  of  the  lands  claimed  by  his 
employers.     But  just  as  success  was  beginning  to  crown  his 
efforts,  the  bubble  burst    It  was  ascertained  that  this  famous 
'' Scioto  Land  Company,''  as  it  was  called,  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  gigantic  band  of  swindling  speculators ;  that 
they  were  selling  lands  to  which  they  had  no  better  title  than 
that  arch  land-speculator  of  old  had  to  *'*'  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,"  which  he  offered  to  dispose  of  for  a  trifling  considera- 
tion.  Whatever  pretended  titles  this  Company  had  to  the  lands 
in  question,  it  was  proved  that  they  had  been  procured  by  a 
series   of  fraudulent  transactions,  which  of  course  rendered 
them  good  for  nothing.     Barlow  embarked  in  this  enterprise  in 
good  faith,  not  having  the  least  suspicion  that  he  was  linking 
himself  with  an  association  of  knaves  and  sharpers ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the 
concern,  in  anger,  mortification,  and  disgust,  he  threw  up  his 
agency,  from  which  he  had  received  very  Jittle  pecuniary 
benefit 

The  circumstances  in  which  Barlow  now  found  himself  were 
peculiarly  trying.  He  was  in  a  foreign  land,  without  money, 
without  employment,  without  influential  friends  on  whom  be 
could  rely  for  aid,  and  dependent  entirely  on  his  mental  re- 
sources for  the  support  of  himself  and  wifa  His  old  fiiends 
and  associates  in  America  felt  considerable  solicitude  for  him, 
being  uncertain  what  were  his  condition  and  prospects.  Trum- 
bull, in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  Dec.  9th,  1789,  says ;  "I  can- 
not conceive  what  Barlow  is  doing.  After  being  eighteen 
months  abroad,  you  tell  me  '  he  has  got  so  far  as  to  see  favor- 
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able  prospecta.'  If  he  should  not  effect  something  soon,  I 
would  advise  him  to  write  The  Visions  of  BarloWj  as  a  sequel  to 
those  of  Columbus  and  McFingal." 

For  the  following  three  or  four  years,  Barlow  relied  chiefly 
upon  the  products  of  his  pen  for  subsistence.  Part  of  the 
time  he  resided  in  France,  and  part  of  the  time  in  England. 
In  both  countries  he  acquired  quite  a  reputation  as  a  writer, 
and  his  influence  began  to  be  extensively  felt  Being  at  heart 
a  sincere  and  earnest  Bepublican,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
canse  of  freedom  for  which  he  had  fought  and  labored  so  hard 
and  so  persistently  at  homa  France  was  then  in  the  midst 
of  her  great  Revolution,  and  divided  into  diverse  contending 
factions.  The  sympathies  of  Barlow  were  wholly  with  the 
"Girondists,"  or  moderate  Republicans,  who  took  a  decided 
stand  against  the  "  Jacobins  "  on  the  one  side,  and  irrepressible 
Monarchists  on  the  other.  To  this  party  he  gave  his  aid  and 
inflacDce,  so  far  as  his  position  as  a  foreigner  would  permit  him, 
and  he  gained  with  it  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 

When  in  England,  Barlow  published  several  poems  of  a 
political  character,  which  produced  quite  a  sensation  in  high 
places,  and  which  brought  the  author  conspicuously  before  the 
British  publia  One  of  these  was  entitled  "  Advice  to  the  Privi- 
l^ed  Orders;"  and  another  was  "The  Conspiracy  of  Kings." 
Both  of  these  were  prodactions  of  great  vigor  and  point  Al- 
though France  was  professedly  the  object  aimed  at,  yet  Eng- 
land was  constantly  kept  in  view.  In  fact  these  poems  were 
both  of  them  sharp  swords  with  two  edges,  and  Barlow  designed 
to  have  them  cut  both  ways;  and  they  did.  The  first  was  an 
attack  upon  the  feudal  Aristocracies  of  Europe,  as  they  were 
related  to  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Judiciary,  the  Revenue, 
and  Public  Expenditure ;  and  it  was  so  skillfully  done,  that  it 
elicited  from  Fox  a  formal  eulogy  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  second  was  an  expose,  for  public  reprobation,  of  the  first 
coalition  of  crowned  head?  against  Franca 

In  September,  1792,  Barlow  took  the  liberty  to  address  a  let- 
ter, on  his  own  responsibility,  to  the  French  "National  Con- 
vention," making  some  important  suggestions  in  r^ard  to  their 
Constitution ;  reccommending  a  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  some  other  important  reforms.     Soon  after  this,  the  "  Lon- 
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Abticlb  L— JOEL  BARLOW. 

Joel  Bablow  was  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  The  present  generation  know  but  little  aboat 
him.  The  reason  is  two-fold ;  first,  there  is  a  tendency  in  man- 
kind to  forget  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  however  great 
and  honorable  they  may  have  been,  and  to  suffer  their  names  to 
pass  into  obscurity ;  and  secondly,  there  has  been  an  unwarrant- 
able neglect,  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  to  write  his 
biography.  Barlow  was  not  a  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  term,  but  his  talents,  his  writings,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
public  services,  were  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  deserve  of 
his  country  a  more  extended  record  than  a  mere  sketch  in  a 
cyclopedia,  biographical  dictionary,  or  collection  of  poems. 
And  yet  it  is  upon  these  chiefly  that  future  generations  and 
historians  are  to  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  a  scholar,  poet, 
philanthropist,  and  diplomate,  of  whom  America  may  justly  be 
proud.  There  are  sufficient  materials  extant,  even  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  to  make  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  competent  person  has  as  yet  seen  fit 
to  use  them  for  this  purpose.    There  are  documents  in  existence 
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higher  qaalities  of  a  great  noyelist,  he  constmctg  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  with  effect.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  he  writes  not  for 
the  story's  sake  merely,  but  ^'  with  a  purpose,'*  and  he  succeeds  in 
impressing  ns  with  painM  pictures  of  the  &nn-laborers  and  their 
families,  their  degradation  in  the  social  scale;  the  extremity  of 
their  ignorance  and  pauperism ;  the  antagonism  aroused  at  length 
between  them  and  the  gentry,  and  especially  between  the  former 
and  the  interrening  class,  there  known  as  *'  farmers,''  who  employ 
them ;  the  modern  introduction  of  ^  unions"  and  '*  strikes"  in  the 
rural  districts  as  in  the  cities ;  the  remedies  and  mitigations  con- 
tended for  and  opposed ;  and  in  general  the  seemingly  hopeless 
difficulties  growing  out  of  crowded  population,  class-diatinctions, 
and  restricted  land-tenure  in  England.  The  book  is  one  of  a  mod- 
em class  of  novels  designed  to  expose  these  and  other  evils  of 
society,  in  order  that  they  may  be  appreciated  and,  if  possible,  by 
the  least  violent  or  expensive  process  removed.  We  cannot  read 
such  narratives  by  one  evidently  &miliar  with  the  subject,  with- 
out despondent  sadness.  One  would  expect,  if  not  desire  also, 
speedy  revolution  as  the  only  though  terrible  end  of  these  things, 
if  similar  dangers  had  not  often  threatened  England  and  been  as 
often  evaded  by  gradual  concessions  and  improvements.  The  im- 
pression on  Americans,  like  that  often  reported  from  travel  abroad, 
is  some  counterpoise  to  the  disgust  occasioned  by  the  very  dif- 
ferent evils  of  a  rampant  democracy.  Stupid  conservatism  there 
makes  us  more  tolerant  of  crazy  radicalism  here.  A  deeper  qnes^ 
tion  forces  it4self  on  thoughtful  minds  as  to  the  inherent  tendencies 
of  modem  civilisation,  as  not  only  developed  in  the  old  countries 
but  already  showing  themselves  in  our  own,  to  aggravate  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  want.  Why  is  it,  why  must  it  be,  that  as  is 
BO  often  confessed  here,  the  rich  are  richer  and  the  poor  are  poorer 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ?  At  least  as  much  as  this  may  be 
leamed,  that  political  equality  does  not  ensure  every  other  kind, 
and  that  wealth  is  not  the  chief  element  of  a  people's  prosperity. 

My  Rbcbbatioits.* — ^The  title  of  this  new  volume  of  poems  is 
eminently  appropriate.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  no  laborious  task 
to  the  writer  to  pen  these  verses — ^that  to  give  expression  to  them 
on  paper  was  a  real  recreation — ^that  she  sang  because  she  could 
not  help  singing.    This  makes  one  of  the  charms  of  the  book' 

*  My  RecnaUona.    Yerses  bj  Bmxlt  B.  Fobd.    New  York:  Hurd  ft  Hdogbton. 
1872.     12ino,  pp.  265. 
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that  the  poems  all  seem  to  have  welled  up  spontaneously  and 
without  effort  from  a  heart  which  is  rich  with  all  true  womanly 
perceptions,  and  feelings,  and  affections.  Everywhere  they  give 
evidence  that  the  author  has  a  well-rounded,  healthy  inind,  and  an 
honest,  kindly,  and  joyous  nature. 

The  volume  is  introduced  with  a  modest  and  deprecatory 
address  "  to  the  public." 

I  am  no  poet,  and  I  know  it, 

But  if  a  wild  bloom  lingers 

Within  my  loving  fingers, 

From  the  woods  I  joyful  bring  it; 

In  my  sweet  friend's  lap  I  fling  it. 

Can  you  blame  me  that  I  show  it? 

*        *        *        «        * 

I  am  no  poet,  and  I  know  it. 

But  a  robin's  homely  note, 

Joyful  gushing  from  his  throat, 

Though  no  semblance  of  a  tune, 

Adds  a  oharm  to  leafy  June. 
My  rude  song,  must  I  forego  it. 

But  for  all  this,  the  book  is  full  of  true  poetic  feeling ;  and  the 
range  of  topics  is  somewhat  remarkable.  They  embrace  thii*ty 
"Verses  of  Thought;"  twenty-six  poems  under  the  head  of 
"Descriptive  Verse;"  fourteen  under  the  head  of  "Narrative 
Verse;"  thirteen  '^Classic  Subjects;"  twenty-five  Themes  con- 
nected with  "Flowers;"  and  twenty-nine  "  Verses  of  Feeling." 
But  throughout  it  is  the  perfectly  unhackneyed  character  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  which  forms  the  principal  attraction  of 
the  book.  We  are  reminded,  as  we  have  turned  over  the  pages, 
of  the  delight  with  which,  in  other  days,  when  tired  of  the  con- 
ventional music  which  is  heard  in  the  crowded  gatherings  of  what 
is  called  society,  we  have  listened  to  some  old  Scotch  ballad  as  it 
has  come  "joyfully  gushing  "  from  one  whose  whole  heart  was  in 
sympathy  with  its  homely  wor&s  and  simple  melodies. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Geobge  Macdonald's  Tales,  Sermons,  &c.* — ^The  general 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  books  are  too  well  known  for 

*  Atihe  Back  of  the  Nbrlh  Wind,  pp.  858.  The  Annais  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood. 
pp.  905.  2%e  Sedboaard  Pariah,  A  iSequel,  &c,  pp.  624.  Unspoken  Sermons,  pp.  245. 
The  Uiracka  of  our  Lord,  pp.  280.  By  GtBGRGB  Maodonald,  New  York,  416 
Broome  St.,  and  London,  Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons. 
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between  them.  He  took  an  impartial  view  of  the  case,  and 
addressed  letters  to  each  of  the  two  Oovemments,  criticizing 
what  he  believed  to  have  been  wrong,  and  giving  with  great 
force  of  language  his  views  of  maritime  law  and  the  rights  of 
neutrals, — points  on  which  the  two  nations  did  not  harmonize. 

In  1806,  Barlow  returned  with  his  wife  to  his  native  land, 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years.  He  went  from  home  poor, 
an  agent  of  what  proved  to  be  a  swindling  land  company :  he 
returned  in  possession  of  large  wealth,  honorably  acquired; 
with  new  literary  laurels  on  his  brow,  and  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  politician,  diplomate,  and  philanthropist,  both  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  purchased  a  beautiful  situation  in 
Washington,  near  Georgetown,  on  which  he  erected  a  fine  man- 
sion,  and  laid  out  the  ample  grounds  with  exquisite  taste, 
adorning  them  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  so  that  "  Kalo- 
rama,"  as  he  named  the  establishment,  became  for  those  days 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  America.  Here  he  lived  in 
el^ant  retirement,  his  hospitable  doors  always  open,  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  the  President  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  nation,  and  the  respect  of  all. 

But  Barlow  was  not  the  man  to  rust  in  idleness  because  he 
had  become  rich,  and  could  afford  to  do  sa  One  of  his  first 
efforts,  after  his  return,  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  University  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  which  should  combine  a  college — a  learned  soci- 
ety somewhat  after  the  French  model — a  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  a  military  and  naval  academy.  He  prepared  circulars, 
showing  the  advantages  to  the  country  of  such  an  institution, 
and  at  his  own  expense  had  them  printed  and  scattered  broadcast 
all  over  the  United  States.  At  one  time  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  finally  the  project  fell  through  for  want  of 
Congressional  cooperation.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  university  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  met  with 
favor,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  committee ;  but  that  com- 
mittee have  not  reported  to  this  day. 

Disappointed  in  his  &vorite  project.  Barlow  gave  special 
attention  to  his  literary  studies,  which  he  had  never  wholly  sus- 
pended.    He  recast  the  epic  poem  of  his  early  days — ''The 
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Visions  of  Columbus" — which  after  many  additions  and  amend- 
ments he  republished  in  1808,  with  the  title  "  The  Columbiad." 
This  was  a  poem  of  striking  excellencies,  and  prominent  defects. 
The  literary  world  were  much  divided  in  their  opinion  of  its 
merits.  Some  of  the  critics  were  extravagant  in  their  praises  ; 
others  as  much  so  in  their  censure.  Its  intrinsic  merit,  consid- 
ered aesthetically,  lay  about  midway  between  these  extremes. 
The  conception  of  the  poem  was  certainly  a  grand  one.  The 
plan  of  it  is  thus  concisely  and  beautifiilly  given  by  the  Bev. 
C.  W.  Everest,  the  compiler  of  an  interesting  volume,  "  The 
Poets  of  Connecticut" 

"  The  Oolumbiad  oonsists  of  a  series  of  visions  presented  bj  Hesper^  the  guardian 
Genios  of  the  Western  continent  to  Columbus,  while  languishing  in  the  prison  of 
Valladolid,  where  he  is  first  introduced  awaking  from  a  painful,  delirious  sleep,  and 
uttering  a  mournful  monologue  upon  his  ill-requited  8eryioe&  The  hero  and  hia 
Genius  quit  the  dungeon,  and  ascend  the  mount  of  vision  which  rises  over  the 
western  coast  of  Spain.  Europe  settles  from  their  sight ;  the  Atlantic  is  spread 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  continent  of  America  is  revealed  to  their  view.  The 
visions  then  exhibit  successivelj,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  South  America — ^the  settlement,  by  various  colonies,  of  North  America — ^the 
most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Revolutionary  war — the  Federal  system  of  America, 
and  the  universal  benefit  which  should  attend 

*  The  well-based  brotherhood,  the  league  divine/ 

The  scene  then  embraces  the  whole  earth,  displays  the  future  progress  and  im- 
provements of  society  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  a  last  view  exhibits  a 
general  congress  from  all  nations,  amicably  assembled  to  establish  the  political 
harmony  of  all  mankind.  The  Genius  thus  cheers  the  heart  of  the  daring  voyager 
stthedoBe: 

'  Here,  then,'  said  Hesper  with  a  blissful  smile, 
*  Behold  the  fruits  of  thy  long  years  of  toiL 
To  yon  bright  borders  of  Atlantic  day, 
Thy  swelling  pinions  led  the  trackless  way. 
And  taught  mankind  such  useful  deeds  to  dare. 
To  trace  new  seas,  and  happy  nations  rear, 
Till  by  fraternal  hands  their  sails  unfurled 
Have  waved  at  last  in  union  o'er  the  world. 

Then  let  thy  steadfast  soul  no  more  complain 
Of  dangers  braved  and  griefs  endured  in  vain. 
Of  conrts  insidious,  envy's  poisoned  stings, 
The  loss  of  empire  and  the  frown  of  kings ; 
While  these  broad  views  thy  better  thoughts  compose 
To  spurn  the  malice  of  insulting  foes  ; 
And  all  the  Joys  descending  ages  gain, 
Bepay  thy  labors  and  remove  thy  pain.*  ' 
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It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  more  genuine  poetry 
in  the  bare  cono^tion  of  the  Columbiad  than  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  works  of  many  pretentious  bards  of  considerable  note ; 
and  our  author  may  well  be  pardoned  for  some  imperfections 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

The  Columbiad  was  first  issued  in  a  style  of  el^ance  sur- 
passing that  of  any  book  previously  published  in  this  country, 
and  dedicated  to  his  life-long  friend,  Robert  Fulton,  who,  at  his 
own  expense,  illustrated  it  by  numerous  plates  executed  by  the 
best  artists  in  Europe.  Its  price  was  consequently  so  high  as 
to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy ;  but  it  was 
followed,  not  long  after,  by  a  cheaper  edition.  It  was  soon  re- 
published in  England,  where  it  received  a  severe  handling,  of 
course. 

After  issuing  the  Columbiad,  Barlow  contemplated  publish- 
ing a  history  of  the  United  States.  While  engaged  in  collecting 
and  arranging  materials  for  such  a  work,  he,  in  1811,  received 
firom  our  Government  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  court  of  France.  Several  complicated  and  difficult 
questions  were  to  be  settled  with  that  nation,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  old  one  of  "  French  spoliations,*'  and  we  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  it  yet  There  was  no  man  in  America  so  competent 
to  manage  these  matters  as  Barlow,  and  he  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  mission. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  his  first  effort  was  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  commerce  for  the  future,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for 
the  past ;  but  he  was  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  opposition 
and  strategies  of  French  diplomates.  Barlow  was  &ithful  and 
persistent,  and  was  determined  not  to  be  out-generaled  by  any 
of  them,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  it  is  probable  that  suc- 
cess would  have  crowned  his  efforts  sooner  or  later.  Bonaparte^s 
famous  ^'  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  "  had  been  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  injustice  to  America.  By  the  latter  of  these  de- 
crees, every  neutral  vessel  which  submitted  to  British  search, 
or  consented  to  any  pecuniary  exactions  whatever,  was  to  be 
seized  and  confiscated.  Barlow  wished  very  much  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  Emperor  to  discuss  these  and  kindred 
topics.  In  October,  1812,  when  Napoleon  was  invading  Bussia, 
he  was  invited,  much  to  his  joy,  to  a  conference  with  the  Em- 
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peror,  at  Wilna,  in  Poland.  He  started  immediately  on  his  mis- 
sion, and  traveled  with  all  possible  expedition,  day  and  night, 
lest  he  should  lose  some  advantage  by  delay.  His  route  led 
him  through  a  section  of  country  just  desolated  by  war  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
and  wholesome  meal.  The  weather,  as  he  advanced  northward, 
became  unusually  severa  The  only  places  of  entertainment 
were  small  Jewish  cottages,  densely  crowded,  and  heated  up  to 
a  high  temperature,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Polanders. 
The  frequent  alternations  of  extreme  heat  and  cold,  want  of 
sleep,  and  proper  food,  combined  with  great  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion,  were  too  much  for  his  constitution,  robust  as  it  was.  Tliey 
produced  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  from  which  he  did 
not  recover.  He  rapidly  sank  into  a  state  of  extreme  debility 
and  torpor,  which  resalted  in  death,  December  22, 1812,  at  Zar- 
nawica,  an  obscure  village  in  Poland,  near  Cracow. 

The  death  of  Barlow  created  quite  a  sensation,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  He  was,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  patriotic,  and  unselfish  men  that  had  ever  repre- 
sented America  in  the  Old  World ;  and  few,  if  any,  had  con- 
tributed more  largely  than  he  to  secure  for  his  native  land  the 
respect  of  other  nations.  Prance,  especially,  was  moved  by  the 
intelligence  of  his  decease.  In  Paris,  honors  were  paid  to  his 
memory  far  beyond  those  usually  paid  to  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion. A  glowing  epitaph  of  him  was  composed  by  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  writers,  and  an  appreciative  eulogy  was 
pronounced  before  one  of  her  prominent  national  societies,  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  representing  him  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  as  a  wise,  patriotic,  and  faithful  public  functionary.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Golumbiad,  translated  into  French  heroic  verse, 
were  soon  afterward  published  in  Paris,  in  connection  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  character,  and  writinga 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Barlow  was  much  respected  and  beloved. 
He.had  an  amiable  disposition  and  took  much  pleasure  in  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  His  manners 
were  somewhat  grave  and  dignified.  In  conversation,  he  was 
not  remarkably  fluent  or  sprightly,  especially  in  mixed  company, 
where  he  was  often  reserved  and  absent-minded.  When  with 
his  intimate  friends,  however,  or  when  excited  by  some  interest- 
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ing  topic,  he  would  converse  with  great  animation,  frequently 
throwing  off  brilliant  scintillations  of  wit  and  humor. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Barlow  was  preeminently  happy. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Buth  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Michael  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  New 
Haven,  a  native  of  North  Guilford,  Conn.  She  had  two  brothers 
distinguished  in  public  life, — ^Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  who  soon 
after  resigning  his  tutorship  in  Yale  College,  removed  to  Georgia, 
and  is  well  known  in  history  as  President  of  her  University, — 
one  of  her  delegates  to  the  convention  that  formed  the  original 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  a  senator 
in  Congress  from  that  State  till  his  deatL  He  was  never  married. 
The  other  brother  was  the  late  Hon,  Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  one  of  th^  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court 

Miss  Baldwin  was  a  lady  of  superior  intellect,  amiable  dispo- 
sition, dignified,  yet  easy  and  graceful  in  her  manners,  and  of 
unusual  personal  attractions.  These  characteristics  she  retained 
until  death,  which  occurred  May  80,  1818.  The  writer  of  this 
Article  remembers  distinctly — although  a  lad  at  the  time — her 
interesting  conversation  and  graceful  bearing  when,  past  the 
^age  of  sixty,  she  spent  a  night  at  his  father's  house. 

The  affection  of  Mr.  Barlow  for  his  lovely  wife  was  unusually 
strong,  and  on  her  part  it  was  ftilly  reciprocated.  She  cheer- 
ftilly,  in  early  life,  cast  in  her  lot  with  his  "for  better  or  for 
worse ;" — ^and  sometimes  the  worse,  so  far  as  their  pecuniary 
prospects  were  concerned,  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant  In 
their  darkest  days — ^and  some  of  them  were  very  dark — ^Barlow 
ever  found  light  and  encouragement  at  home  in  the  smiles, 
sympathy,  and  counsel  of  his  prudent,  faithful  wife.  No  matter 
how  black  and  portentous  the  cloud  that  brooded  over  them 
might  be,  she  always  contrived  to  give  it  a  "  silver  lining,"  and 
his  subsequent  success  in  life  he  always  attributed  more  to  her 
influence  over  him  than  to  any  thing  else.  Hence,  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  those  terms  and  expressions  of 
endearment  in  a  letter  of  his  to  her  which  supplements  this 
Article, — ^terms  and  expi'essions  which  might  to  some  appear 
extravagant,  not  to  say  silly,  if  used  by  a  young  Benedict 
during  the  raptures  of  the  "  honey-moon,"  but  which  do  honor 
to  the  heart  of  a  husband  aftier  many  years  of  married  life. 
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The  letter  to  whicli  we  allude  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  full 
of  affection,  confidence,  benevolence,  sound  judgment,  and 
common  sensa  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow  had  no  children,  he 
bestowed  upon  her,  for  life,  all  his  property,  untrammelled  by 
those  ungenerous  and  contemptible  conditions  which  so  often 
are  attached  to  such  bequests,  even  when  there  has  been  the 
most  perfect  fidelity,  harmony,  and  affection  on  both  sides. 
Jealousy  in  any  circumstance,  is  a  most  unlovely  passion,  but  it 
never  appears  more  so  than  when  exercised  toward  an  imaginary 
possible  successor  in  the  affections  of  a  devoted,  loving  compan- 
ion. Barlow,  in  his  letter,  demonstrated  how  utterly  void  his 
heart  was  of  any  such  unworthy,  unmanly  feeling;  and  the 
most  remarkable  and  curious  part  of  the  epistle  is  his  apos- 
trophe to  such  a  hypothetical  successor. 

We  know  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  peruse  entire  this 
unique  production,  and  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  It  was  written,  it  should  be  recollected,  when 
Barlow  was  performing  his  labors  of  love  in  Algiers,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  that  city,  and  when  he  thought 
it  quite  probable  he  himself  might  fall  a  victim  to  that  terrible 
scourge.  But  he  was  mercifully  spared.  This  document  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  decease,  more  than  sixteen 
years  from  its  data 

THE  LETTER. 

ALaiBBS,  Sth  July,  1796. 
To  Mb&  Bablow,  nr  Pabis  : 

My  deairest  lAft^  and  oniy  Lov^—l  run  no  risk  of  alanning  your  extreme  sensi- 
bility  bjr  writing  this  letter,  since  it  is  not  my  intention  that  it  shall  come  into  your 
hands  unless  and  until,  through  some  other  channel,  you  shall  have  been  informed 
of  the  event  which  it  anticipates  as  possible.  For  our  happy  union  to  be  dissolved 
by  death,  is  indeed  at  every  moment  possible ;  but  at  this  time,  there  is  an  un- 
common degree  of  danger  that  you  may  lose  a  life  which  I  know  you  value  more 
than  you  do  your  own.  I  say  I  know  this,  because  I  have  long  been  taught,  from 
oar  perfect  sympathy  of  affection,  to  judge  your  heart  by  mine ;  and  I  can  say 
solemnly  and  truly,  as  far  as  I  know  myself,  that  I  have  no  other  value  for  my 
own  life  than  as  a  means  of  continuing  a  conjugal  union  with  the  best  of  women — 
find  wife  of  my  soul— ^ny  first,  my  last,  my  only  love. 

I  have  told  you,  in  my  current  letters,  that  the  plague  is  raging  with  consider- 
able violence  in  this  place.  I  must  tell  you  in  this,  if  it  should  be  your  fortune  to 
see  it,  that  a  pressing  duty  of  humanity  requires  me  to  expose  mjrself  more  than 
other  considerations  would  justify,  in  endeavoring  to  save  as  many  of  our  unhappy 
citizens  as  possible  from  falling  a  sacrifice,  and  to  embark  them  at  this  cruel  mo- 
ment for  their  country. 
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Though  thej  are  dying  very  fast,  yet  it  is  possible  my  ezertionB  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  a  number  who  otherwise  would  perish.  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  and  /should  &11  instead  of  tt«m,  my  tender,  generous  friend  must  not  upbraid 
my  memory  by  ever  thinking  I  did  too  much.  But  she  cannot  help  it — ^I  know  she 
cannot.  Tet,  my  dearest  love,  give  me  leave,  since  I  must  anticipate  your  affliction, 
to  lay  before  you  some  reflections,  which  would  occur  to  you  at  Jtast^  but  which 
ought  to  strike  your  mind  at  flfrst^  to  mingle  with,  and  assuage  your  first  emotions 
of  grief. 

Tou  cannot  judge  at  your  distance  of  the  risque  I  am  taking,  nor  of  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  it ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  were  you  in  my  place,  you  would  do 
more  than  I  shall  do ;  for  your  kind,  intrepid  spirit  has  more  courage  than  mine, 
and  always  had. 

Another  consideration; — many  of  these  persons  have  wives  at  home  as  well  as 
I,  from  whom  they  have  been  much  longer  separated,  under  more  aifecting  drcum- 
stances, — Shaving  been  held  in  a  merciless  and  desponding  slavery.  If  their  wives 
love  them  as  mine  does  me  (a  thing  I  cannot  believe,  but  have  no  right  to  deny), 
ask  these  lately  disconsolate,  and  now  joyous,  families  whether  I  have  done  too 
much? 

Since  I  write  this  as  if  it  were  the  last  poor  demonstration  of  my  affection  to 
my  lovely  friend,  I  have  much  to  say ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  steal  an 
hour  from  the  fatigue  of  business  to  devote  to  the  grateful,  painful  task.  But 
tell  me  (you  cannot  tell  mo),  where  shall  I  begin?  where  shall  I  end?  how  shall  I 
put  an  eternal  period  to  a  correspondence  which  has  given  me  so  much  comfort? 
with  what  expression  of  regret  shall  I  take  leave  of  my  happiness  ?  with  what 
words  of  tenderness,  of  gratitude,  of  counsel,  of  consolation,  shall  I  pay  you  for 
what  I  am  robbing  you  of, — ^the  husband  whom  you  cherish, — the  friend  who  is  all 
your  own? 

But  I  am  giving  vent  to  more  weakness  than  I  intended.  This,  my  dear,  is  a 
letter  of  btimiMssv,  not  of  love,  and  I  wonder  I  cannot  enter  upon  it,  and  keep  to  my 
subject 

Enclosed  is  my  last  Will,  made  in  conformity  to  the  one  I  left  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  of  Hartford,  as  you  may  remember.  The  greater  part  of  our  property 
now  lying  in  Paris,  I  thought  proper  to  renew  this  instrument,  that  you  might 
enter  immediately  upon  the  settlement  of  your  affairs,  without  waiting  to  send  to 
America  for  the  other  paper. 

Tou  will  likewise  find  enclosed  a  schedule  of  our  property,  debts,  and  demands, 
with  explanations,  as  nearly  just  as  I  can  make  it  from  memory  in  the  absence  of 
my  papers.  If  the  French  Republic  is  consolidated  and  her  funds  rise  to  par,  or 
near  it,  as  I  believe  they  will  do  soon  after  the  war,  the  effects  noted  in  this 
schedule  may  amount  to  a  capital  of  about  $120,000,  besides  paying  my  debts ; — 
which  sum  vested  in  the  American  funds,  or  mortgages  equidly  solid,  would  pro- 
duce something  more  than  $'i,000  a  year  perpetual  income. 

If  the  French  should  fund  their  debt  anew  at  one  half  its  nominal  value  (which 
is  possible),  so  that  the  part  of  your  property  now  vested  in  those  funds  should 
diminish  in  proportion,  still,  taking  the  whole  together,  it  will  not  make  a  difference 
of  more  than  one-third ;  and  the  annual  income  may  still  be  near  $5,000.  Events 
unf orseen  by  me  may,  however,  reduce  it  considerably  lower.  But  whatever  the 
value  may  be  of  what  I  leave,  it  is  bAqueathed  simply  and  whdly  to  you. 
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Perhaps  some  of  mj  relations  may  think  it  strange  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
them  in  this  final  disposition  of  mj  effects,  especially  if  they  should  prove  to  be  as 
considerahle  as  I  hope  they  may.  But,  my  dearest  love,  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons, 
and  I  hope  you  will  approve  them.  For  if  I  can  excuse  myself  to  you  in  a  point 
in  whidi  your  generous  delicacy  would  be  more  likely  to  question  the  propriety  of 
my  conduct  than  in  most  others,  I  am  sure  my  arguments  will  he  convincing  to 
those  whose  objections  may  arise  from  their  interest. 

FSrsL  In  a  view  of  justice  and  equity,  whatever  we  possess  at  this  moment,  is  a 
joint  property  between  ourselves,  and  ought  to  remain  to  the  survivor.  When  you 
gave  me  your  blessed  self,  you  know  I  was  destitute  of  every  other  possession, 
as  of  every  other  enjoyment  I  was  rich  only  in  the  fund  of  your  affectionate 
economy,  and  the  sweet  consolation  of  jo\a  society.  In  our  various  struggles,  and 
disappointments,  while  trying  to  obtain  a  moderate  competency  for  &e  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  what  we  used  to  call  the  remainder  of  our  lives,  I  have  often  been  rendered 
happy  by  misfortunes ;  for  the  heaviest  we  have  met  with  were  turned  into  bless- 
ings by  the  opportunities  they  gave  me  to  discover  new  virtues  in  you,  who  taught 
me  how  to  bear  them. 

I  have  often  told  you  since  the  year  1*791,  the  period  of  our  deepest  diificultieB 
(and  even  during  that  period),  that  I  had  never  been  so  easy  and  contented  before. 
And  I  have  certainly  been  happier  in  you  during  the  latter  jrears  of  our  union 
ttian  I  was  in  the  former  years ; — ^not  that  I  have  loved  you  more  ardently,  or  more 
exdusively,  lor  that  was  impossible ;  but  I  have  loved  you  better;  my  heart  has 
been  more  full  of  your  excellence,  and  less  agitated  with  objects  of  ambition, 
which  used  to  devour  me  too  much. 

I  recall  these  things  to  your  mind,  to  convince  you  of  my  full  belief,  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  competency,  which  we  seem  at  last  to  have  secured,  is  owing 
more  to  your  energy  than  my  own;  I  mean  the  energy  of  your  virtues,  which 
gave  me  consolation,  and  even  happiness,  under  circumstances  wherein,  if  I  had 
been  alone,  or  with  a  partner  no  better  than  myself,  I  should  have  sunk. 

These  fruits  of  our  joint  exertions  you  expected  to  enjoy  t^t^  tne;  else  I  know 
you  would  not  have  wished  for  them.  But  if  by  my  death  you  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  comfort  you  expected,  it  would  surely  be  unjust  and 
cruel  to  deprive  you  of  the  remainder,  or  any  portion  of  it,  by  giving  even  a  part 
of  this  property  to  others.  It  is  yours  in  the  truest  sense  in  which  property  can 
be  considered;  and  I  should  have  no  right,  if  I  were  disposed,  to  take  it  from  you. 

Secondly,  Of  my  relations,  I  have  some  thirty  or  forty  nephews  and  nieces  and 
their  duldien,  the  greater  part  of  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  from  whom  I  have 
had  no  news  for  seven  or  eight  years;  among  them  there  may  be  some  necessi- 
tous ones  who  would  be  proper  objects  of  particular  legacies,  yet  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  at  this  moment  to  know  which  they  are.  It  was  my  intention, 
and  stiU  is,  if  I  live  to  go  to  America,  to  make  discriminations  among  them  accord- 
ing to  their  wants,  and  to  give  them  such  relief  as  might  be  in  my  power,  with- 
out waiting  to  do  it  by  legacy.  Now,  my  lovely  wife,  if  this  task,  and  the  means 
of  performing  it,  should  devolve  on  you,  I  need  not  recommend  it;  oyxrjoifU  liber- 
ality would  have  been  less  extensive,  and  less  grateful  to  the  receivers  than  yours 
will  be  alone. 

Tour  own  relations  in  the  same  degrees  of  affinity  are  few  in  number.  I  hope  I 
need  not  teU  yon  that  in  my  affections  I  know  no  difference  between  yours  and 
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mine.    I  include  them  all  in  the  same  recommendation,  without  any  other  distmc- 
tion  than  what  maj  arise  from  their  wants,  and  your  ftbility  to  do  them  good. 

Jf  Colonel  B*******  and  hiA  wife  (or  either  of  them  being  left  bj  the  other) 
should  be  in  a  situation  otherwise  than  comfortable,  I  wish  ray  generous  friend  to 
render  it  so,  as  far  as  may  be  in  her  power.  We  may  have  had  more  powerful 
friends  than  they,  but  never  any  more  sincere.  He  has  the  most  frank  and  loyal 
spirit  in  the  world;  and  she  is  possessed  of  many  amiable  and  almost  heroic 
virtues. 

Mary  ♦♦♦♦•♦♦•,  poor  girl  I  you  know  her  worth,  her  virtues,  and  her  talents; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  keep  yourself  informed  of  her  drcumstanoes. 
She  has  friends,  or  at  least  had  them,  more  able  than  you  will  be  to  yield  her  assist- 
anoe  in  case  of  need.  But  they  may  forsake  her  for  reasons  which,  to  your 
enlightened  and  benevolent  mind,  would  rather  be  an  additional  inducement  to  con- 
tribute to  her  happiness. 

Excuse  me,  my  dearest  life,  for  my  being  so  particular  on  a  subject  which,  con- 
sidering to  whom  it  is  addressed,  may  appear  superfluous ;  but  I  do  it  rather  to 
show  that  I  agree  with  you  in  these  sentiments,  than  to  pretend  that  they  origin- 
ate on  n^  part.    With  this  view,  I  must  pursue  them  a  little  farther. 

One  of  the  principal  gratifications  in  which  I  intended,  and  still  intend  to 
indulge  myself,  if  I  should  live  to  enjoy  with  you  the  means  of  doing  it,  is  to  suc- 
cor the  unfortunate  of  every  description  as  far  as  possible, — to  encourage  merit 
where  I  find  it, — and  try  to  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist  This  has  long  been 
a  favorite  project  with  me;  but  having  been  always  destitute  of  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  into  effect  to  any  considerable  degree,  I  have  not  conversed  with  you  upon 
it  as  much  as  I  vrish  I  had.  Though  I  can  say  nothing  that  will  be  new  to  you  on 
the  pleasure  of  employing  one's  attention  and  resources  in  this  way,  yet  some  use- 
ful hints  might  be  given  on  the  means  of  multiplying  good  actions  from  small 
resources ;  for  I  would  not  confine  my  pleasure  to  the  simple  duties  of  cAon^,  in 
the  beggar's  sense  of  the  word. 

FirH,  Much  may  be  done  by  advising  with  poor  persons,-— contriving  for  them, 
— and  pointing  out  the  objects  on  which  they  can  employ  their  own  industry^ 

Secondly,  Many  persons  and  families,  in  a  crisis  of  difficulty,  mig^t  be  extri- 
cated, and  set  up  in  the  world,  by  little  loans  of  money  for  which  they  might  give 
good  security,  and  refund  within  a  year ;  and  the  same  fund  might  then  go  to 
relieve  a  second,  and  a  third;  and  thus  a  dozen  families  might  be  set  on  the  inde- 
pendent footing  of  their  own  industry,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years,  by  the  help 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  the  owner  lose  nothing  but  the  interest  Some  judgment 
would  be  necessary  in  these  operations,  as  well  as  care  and  attention,  in  finding 
out  the  proper  objects.  How  many  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  prisons, — ^thrown 
in  and  confined  for  years,  for  smaU  debts,  which  their  Industry  and  their  liberty 
would  enable  them  to  discharge  in  a  short  time  I 

Imprisonment  for  debt  still  exists  as  a  stain  upon  our  country,  as  most  others. 
France  indeed  has  set  us  the  example  of  aboUshiag  it ;  but  I  am  apprehensive  she 
wUl  relapse  from  this,  as  I  see  she  is  inclined  to  do  from  many  other  good  things 
which  she  began  in  her  magnanimous  struggle  for  the  renovation  of  society. 

Thirdly,  With  your  benevolence,  your  character,  and  connectionB,  you  may  put 
in  motion  a  much  greater  fund  of  charity  than  you  will  yourself  possess.  It  is  by 
searching  out  the  objects  of  distress,  or  misfortune,  and  recommending  them  to 
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their  wealthy  nsic^bora  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ezdte  their  attention.  I  have 
often  renuvked  to  yon  (I  forget  whether  yoa  agree  with  me  in  it  or  not)  that  there 
is  more  goodness  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart  than  the  world  will  generally 
aUow.  Men  are  as  often  hindered  from  doing  a  generous  thing  bj  an  indolmee, 
either  9f  thought  or  action,  as  by  a  selfish  principle.  If  thej  knew  what  the 
action  was,  when  and  where  it  was  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it,  their  obstacles 
would  be  overcoma  In  this  manner  one  may  bring  the  resources  of  others  into 
contribution,  and  with  such  a  grace  as  to  obtain  the  thanks  both  of  the  givers  and 
reoeiTers. 

Fimrihiy.  The  taeample  of  one  beneficent  person,  like  yourself,  in  a  ndghbor- 
hood  or  a  town,  would  go  a  great  way.  It  would  doubtless  be  imitated  by  others, 
extend  far,  and  benefit  thousands  whom  you  might  never  hear  of. 

I  certainly  hope  to  escape  from  this  place,  and  return  to  your  beloved  arms. 
No  man  has  stronger  inducements  to  wish  to  live  than  I  have.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  world;  it  has  used  me  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I  have  valuable 
friends  in  every  country  where  I  have  put  my  foot,  not  excepting  this  abominable 
sink  of  wickedness,  pestilence,  and  foUy, — ^the  dty  of  Algiers.  I  have  a  pretty 
extensive  and  dear-bought  knowledge  of  mankind;  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
books;  a  pure  and  undivided  taste  for  domestic  tranquility;  the  social  inter- 
course of  friends;  study;  and  the  exercise  of  ohari^.  I  have  a  moderate  but 
sufBdent  income ;  perfect  health ;  an  unimpaired  constitution ;  and  to  give  the  rel- 
iBh  to  all  enjoyments,  and  8nKX>th  away  the  asperities  that  might  arise  from  unf or- 
seen  calamities,  I  have  the  wife  that  my  youth  chose,  and  my  advancing  age  has 
dierished, — the  pattern  of  excellence, — ^the  example  of  every  virtue,-^from  whom 
all  my  joys  have  risen,  in  whom  all  my  hopes  are  centered. 

I  will  use  every  precaution  for  my  safety,  as  well  for  your  sake  as  mine.  But 
if  you  should  see  me  no  more,  my  dearest  friend,  you  will  not  forget  I  loved  you. 
As  you  have  valued  my  love,  and  as  you  believe  this  letter  is  written  with  an 
intention  to  promote  your  happiness  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  forever  out  of  my 
power  to  contribute  to  it  in  any  other  way,  I  beg  you  will  kindly  receive  the  last 
advice  I  can  give  you,  with  which  I  am  going  to  dose  our  endearing  intercourse. 
•  ««««•«•••«  Submitting  with  patience  to  a  destiny  that  is  unavoidable, 
let  your  tenderness  for  me  soon  cease  to  agitate  that  lovely  bosom ;  banish  it  to 
the  house  of  darkness  and  dust,  with  the  object  that  can  no  longer  be  benefited 
by  it,  and  transfer  your  affections  to  some  worthy  person  who  shall  supply  my 
]daoe  in  the  relation  I  have  borne  to  you.  It  is  for  the  living,  not  the  dead,  to  be 
rendered  hi^py  by  the  sweetness  of  your  temper,  the  purity  of  your  heart,  your 
exalted  sentiments,  your  cultivated  spirit,  your  undivided  love.  Happy  man  of 
your  choice  I  should  he  know  and  prize  the  treasure  of  such  a  wife  I  0  treat  her 
tenderly,  my  dear  sir ;  she  is  used  to  nothing  but  kindness,  unbounded  love  and 
confidence.  She  is  all  that  any  reasonable  man  can  desire.  She  is  more  than  I 
have  merited,  or  perhaps  than  you  can  merit.  My  resigning  her  to  your  charge, 
though  but  the  result  of  uncontrolable  necessity,  is  done  with  a  degree  of  cheer- 
fdneas, — a  cheerfulness  inspired  by  the  hope  that  her  happiness  will  be  the  object 
of  your  care,  and  the  long'^x>ntinued  fruit  of  your  affection. 

FareweU,  my  wife ;  and  though  I  am  not  used  to  subscribe  my  letters  addressed 
to  you,  your  familiarity  with  my  writing  having  always  rendered  it  unnecessary, 
yet  it  seems  proper  that  the  last  characters  which  this  hand  shall  trace  for  your 
perusal  should  compose  the  name  of  your  most  faithful,  most  affectionate,  and 
most  grateful  husband,  JOEL  BARLOW. 
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Akhcle  IL— IOWA  COLLEGE. 

The  enterpri^  of  planting  a  Purifen  college  in  Iowa  has 
differed  somewbat  from  tbe  well-known  college  enterprises  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  while  it  has  also  had  some  features  in 
common.  Like  the  Illinois  College  movement,  it  was,  in  part, 
the  fruit  of  the  commissioning  of  a  band  of  home  missionaries. 
In  the  counsels  and  prayers  of  the  "Iowa  Band,"  before  leav- 
ing Andover  Seminary,  the  idea  of  a  college  for  the  new  terri- 
tory had  suggested  itself,  and  at  one  of  their  first  meetings  at 
Denmark,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  the  missionaries  already  on 
the  ground, — ^less  than  half  their  own  number, — ^to  whom  also 
the  idea  had  occurred,  proposed  united  action.  Like  the  Beloit 
College  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  it  grew  directly  out  of 
public  conventions,  called  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. The  first  assemblage  of  this  kind  at  Beloit,  August  6, 
1844,  had  four  members  from  Iowa,  and,  among  other  things,  it 
was  **  decided  that  a  college  ought  immediately  to  be  established 
in  Iowa."  {Bdoit  Qimrtxr 'Centennial  Pamphlet,  p.  7.)  But 
already,  in  March  of  that  year,  "a  called  meeting  of  ministers 
and  others  "  had  been  held  at  Denmark,  and  another  in  April, 
and  at  the  latter  the  "Iowa  College  Association"  had  been 
formed.  In  May,  Bev.  Asa  Turner,  as  agent  of  this  associa- 
tion, had  had  a  conference  at  Boston  with  the  gentlemen  who 
had  just  formed  the  "  Western  College  Society."  Five  public 
conventions  on  the  subject  were  held  in  Iowa,  from  March  12, 
1844,  to  June  4,  1847,  and  at  the  latter  date,  trustees  for  an  in- 
corporation having  been  selected,  the  College  Association  dis- 
solved. Like  the  Beloit  College  movement,  again,  the  Iowa 
project  at  first  contemplated  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land, 
and  its  settlement  by  a  colony.  These  features  the  Boston  con- 
ference advised  the  Iowa  pioneers  to  abandon,  which  was  done, 
and  solicitation  at  the  East,  also,  was  postponed  in  favor  of  the 
"  College  Society,"  not  without  misgivings  on  both  points  then 
and  since.  Like  each  of  the  older  enterprises,  that  in  Iowa 
originally  included  both  Congregationalists  and  Presbyteriana 
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Bnt  in  1852  the  Presbyterian  partners  proposed  to  found  a  pro- 
fessorship on  condition  that  it  should  be  "  always  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Presbytery,"  i.  e.,  that  the  appointment  of  that 
particular  professor  should  be  made  ecclesiastical  and  denomi- 
nationaL  The  trustees  replied,  by  vote,  that  the  professorship 
could  be  filled  on  the  same  principles  "  upon  which  the  mem- 
bers of  Presbytery  and  the  Congregational  Association  united 
in  founding  the  coUege,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  usually 
adopted  in  the  endowment  of  professorships  in  literary  institu- 
tions." Since  that  vote  there  have  ceased  to  be — as  there  still 
are  in  Illinois  and  Beloit  Colleges — ^two  denominations  sharing 
the  management  There  have  continued  to  be,  however,  trus- 
tees and  instructors  other  than  Congregational  And  like  both 
the  enterprises  in  older  States,  this  has  been  characterized  from 
the  banning  by  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  self-denying  piety. 

Unlike  its  sister  colleges  east  of  the  Mississippi, — which  have 
had  a  continuous  history  on  the  spot  of  their  foundation, — 
Iowa  College  has  been  once  removed,  and  for  a  year  suspended. 
No  rival  college  has  been,  by  action  of  Iowa  Congregational- 
ists,  placed  beside  it  Unlike  them,  it  is  open  to  women  in  all 
its  departments.  It  has  never  tried  the  experiment  of  dispens- 
ing with  its  preparatory  department  or  academy,  as  they  have 
done  for  a  time.  With  this  it  began  in  1848, — three  pupils 
attending, — and  it  has  always  been  dependent  upon  it  for  can- 
didates for  college  classes.  Unlike  them,  it  has  established  a 
full  scientific  undergraduate  course  of  four  years ;  Illinois  Col- 
lege has  one  of  three  years,  Beloit  College  adheres  to  the  classi- 
cal plan  exclusively.  Unlike  them,  it  includes  in  its  plan  a 
Normal  course,  and  a  Military  professorship,  but  has  no  con- 
nection with  a  "Business  college,"  as  is  the  case  at  Jackson- 
villa 

That  broad  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  which  lies  between 
the  two  greatest  rivers  of  the  State,  and  which  a  veteran  home 
missionary  once  happily  styled  our  Western  Mesopotamia,  was 
first  seen  by  white  men  on  the  17th  of  June,  1673,  when  MM. 
Marquette  and  Joliet  floated  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  into  the  Mississippi.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  they 
passed  between  the  island  of  Bock  Island — ^hardly  less  attrac- 
tive to-day — and  the  future  site  of  Iowa  College.     Hennepin 
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must  have  seen  it, — perhaps  tarried  at  night  upon  Iowa  soil, — 
when  he  passed  up  the  river  to  discover  the  fails  of  St  An- 
thony, in  1680.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  summer  of  1806, 
that  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi, — in  any  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  State, — ^boasted  even  a  temporary  inhabitant 
Meantime,  the  soil  had  once  belonged  to  Spain  and  twice  to 
France,  and  had  been  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  United  States, 
as  part  of  the  "Louisiana  purchase."  Politically  it  has  since 
belonged  to  both  sides  of  the  great  river,  first  included  in  the 
"  District  of  Louisiana,"  then  under  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, — 
catching  the  quality  of  freedom  on  the  one  side  from  the  North- 
western Ordinance  of  1787,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820.  Meantime  the  warlike  Indian  tribe, 
which  has  left  its  name  to  river,*  territory,  and  State,  after  long 
wars  with  the  Sioux,  had  been  driven  West  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  under  Black  Hawk,  and  the  first  settlements  had  b^un 
(1832)  on  the  "  Black  Hawk  purchase."  Less  than  fifty  years 
ago  President  Monroe  proposed  to  move  the  Indians  across  the 
Mississippi,  as  the  lands  beyond  would  never  be  wanted  by 
white  men  Forty  years  ago  a  settlement  was  begun  at  Daven- 
port, and  a  little  earlier  others  at  Dubuque  and  Burlington ;  f 
but  when  Iowa  City  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  in 
1838  or  1889,  Poweshiek's  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  en- 
camped in  sight  of  the  surveying  party.  In  1888  the  separate 
Territory  of  Iowa  was  created.  That  year  the  first  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  formed,  at  Denmark.  Next  year  there  were 
three  others,  at  Danville,  Davenport,  and  Union  Grove  (TIL), 
now  at  Lyons.  When  the  **Iowa  Band  "  arrived  .in  the  terri- 
tory (1843),  there  were  about  thirteen  churches  of  the  New 
England  order.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  In 
1840,  the  population  was  48,112 ;  in  1860,  192,214 ;  in  1860, 
674,913 ;  in  1870,  1,194,020.  It  is  now  at  least  a  million  and  a 
quarter.  The  percentage  of  increase  during  the  last  census  de- 
cade was  76.91, — but  two  States  in  the  Union  having  more, 

♦  This  river-^the  Iowa — ^is  said  to  have  been  called  by  them  Ne-o-ho-nee,  "  Maa- 
ter  of  Rivers."    The  tribe  was  the  Pan-hoo-ohees. 

f  A  strip  of  land  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1788,  by  Julien 
Duboqne,  and  a  foothold  guned  by  Honore  at  Montrose,  in  1799. 
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Kansas  and  Minnesota.  Iowa  has  risen  in  relative  rank  from 
the  twentieth,  the  place  now  held  by  Maryland,  to  the  eleventh, 
the  place  held  in  1860  by  Georgia.  Ohio,  niinois,  Missouri,  and 
Indiana,  alone  of  Western  States,  stand  above  her.  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  during  the  decade,  have  fallen  below.  When 
the  first  pioneers  of  Puritan  principles  entered  upon  their  self- 
sacrificing  work,  this  great  growth  within  these  periods  could 
not  possibly  be  anticipated;  but  the  foundation  for  it  had  been 
laid  by  Providence,  in  a  soil  whose  productive  capacity  is  more 
equally  and  universally  distributed  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  new  empires  of  freedom,  in  a  climate  inviting  New  Eng- 
land immigration,  and  in  a  geographical  position  nearly  central 
in  the  Union,  and  most  favorably  related  both  to  the  great 
river  thoroughfare  of  early  days,  and  to  the  central  routes  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  opened  since. 

A  college  incorporation  was  secured  under  the  tewitorial 
laws,  June  17,  1847.  A  year  previous,  Davenport  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  college,  on  condition  that  the  citi- 
zens should  raise  $1,500  for  buildings,  and  furnish  certain  speci- 
fied grounds  for  a  site.  The  subscriptions  did  not  quite  reach 
the  sum  named,  but  the  brethren  of  the  '*  College  Association," 
-most  of  them  home  missionaries,  living  on  $400  a  year,  or 
less, — ^pledged  themselves  to  pay,  within  one  year,  any  defi- 
ciency on  the  building  up  to  $600.  This  building  was  ^*  not  to 
exceed  in  cost  $2,000."  Then  came  weary  years  of  poverty, 
hardship,  and  struggle.  New  England  Congr^ationalists  were 
chiefly  contributing  to  distinctively  Presbyterian  enterprises  at 
the  West  "  The  very  word  Iowa,"  says  Dr.  Barrows,*  "  was 
yet  a  strange  one  to  Eastern  lips  and  ears,  and  was  slowly 
taking  its  place  in  our  text-books  and  school-rooms.  The  men 
were  hidden  from  us  in  the  dim,  hazy  distance,  under  fix)ntier 
shadows.  Bridle-paths,  ugly  fords,  and  monthly  mails,  led  to 
their  work-fields ;  but  the  Master  knew  each  of  their  cabins, 
heard  every  prayer  and  hymn  in  their  creek  and  prairie  homes, 
and  owned  all  their  great  work."  Yet  the  waiting  for  human 
help  tried  human  patience  and  hope  sorely.  Nothing  could  be 
had  firom  the  new  "  College  Society,"  for  whose  sake  the  eflForts 

*  Introduction  to  "  The  Iowa  Band,"  p.  8. 
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and  plans  of  1844  had  been  abandoned,  till  a  Freshman  class 
should  be  formed,  and  this  was  not  possible  till  September, 
I860.*  The  Territory  was  so  fer  behind  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin in  settlement,  that  almost  nothing  could  be  spared  out  of 
the  poverty  of  the  peopla  In  1846  the  home  missionaiy 
founders,  after  having  paid  their  own  first  pledges,  raised  $100 
each  '^  through  private  friends  at  the  East ;"  they  gave  $400 
again  in  1849,  and  something  more  in  1860,  and  in  the  five 
years,  1849-1868,  contributed  from  their  pitiftil  incomes  $2,000. 
Their  noble  wives  shared  largely  in  the  needful  sacrifices. 
"  The  plan  actually  adopted,"  says  the  author  of  the  unique 
little  volume,  "  The  Iowa  Band,"  "  involved  beginning  at  the 
very  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  whence  every  step  upward 
was  of  necessity  by  the  hardest"  Meantime  they  saw  the  spot 
once  selected  by  their  committee, — where  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  were  to  constitute  a  college  fund,  and  **  colonists  favorable 
to  the  enterprise"  gathered,— occupied  by  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  on  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  railroads,  near  one  of  the  finest  water-powers  between 
the  two  great  rivers.  Twelve  or  more  tedious  years  were  to 
pass  ere  the  young  college  was  to  find  its  future  home  in 
an  inland  town,  beyond  the  reach  of  railroads,  settled  on  their 
original  and  frustrated  plan,  which  would  at  once  have  secured 
just  such  a  community  and  a  foundation  as  that  of  Knox  and 
other  colleges.  In  the  years  of  waiting,  a  few  hundred  dollars 
were  obtained  for  current  expenses  from  the  East,  and  at 
last,  in  1868,  the  first  considerable  gift  for  endowment,  $5,080, 
from  Deacon  P.  W.  Carter,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek,  f    A  later  benefactor  of  the  same  town, 

*  A  class  of  six. 

I  The  weakness  of  infant  ooUeges  at  the  West  is  iUustnited  by  the  scale  of  sal- 
aries. The  first  professor,  Rev.  E.  Ripley  (deceased),  had  from  1S48  to  1863,  (500 
per  annum.  In  1853  his  salary,  and  in  1854  those  of  other  professors,  were  raised 
to  $600,  and  in  1863  to  $800.  That  of  lady  principal  was  also  fixed  at  $300,  and 
that  of  president  at  $1,000.  The  statement  Professor  Bushnell — ^Just  deceased- 
made  at  the  Beloit  Quarter  Centennial  Anniversary,  could  not  be  made  in  this 
case.  "  The  early  instructors  in  this  college  were  not  at  any  time  called  to  radure 
those  privations — and  harrassings  of  debt, — and  heart-soreness  of  hopes  deferred 
which  have  entered  into  the  early  history  of  some  Western  colleges.  From  the 
outset,  the  salaries,  though  small,  have  been  promptly  paid,  and  were  sufficient  for 
tiieir  present  necessities,  and  the  early  work  of  the  college,  though  laborious,  was 
i)pt  trying."    Fortunate  Faculty  I    Fortunate  Beloit  I 
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Deacon  Aaron  Benedict — just  deceased — ^has  within  three 
years  past  completed  the  endowment  of  the  professorship  of 
Latin,  $20,000,  the  first  professorship  endowed,  and  this  amount 
is  the  laigest  contribution  thus  far  paid  by  one  benefactor. 
Another  professorship  has  recently  been  endowed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State, — the  '^Memorial  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics,"— and  Hon.  Samuel  Williston,  of  Easthampton,  Mass., 
has,  since  1863,  pledged  the  full  endowment  of  the  Presidency, 
$80,000. 

But  scarcely  was  the  college  in  operation  before  doubts  of 
the  wisdom  of  its  location  as  a  permanent  one  began  to  arise. 
In  June,  1854,  the  Faculty  raised  the  question  of  removal. 
The  community  was  not  interested  in  education ;  little  was 
given  after  the  first  scanty  donation.  Streets  were  again  and 
again  thrust  through  the  center  of  the  grounds,  where  the  pub- 
lic convenience  did  not  demand  thoroughfares — a  removal  to  a 
new  campus  proving  fruitless  to  escape  the  annoyance  (1868).  In 
July  of  the  former  year,  proposals  had  already  been  made  firom 
gentlemen  about  to  start  a  new  community  in  Poweshiek  Coun- 
ty, at  the  center  of  the  State,  for  the  removal  of  the  college 
thither,  and  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  had  reported  in  favor  of 
it  The  "  College  Society"  was  proposing  in  its  annual  reports  to 
finish  up  its  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  Yalley,  and 
"  cross  the  Father  of  Waters ; "  but,  instead,  was  undertaking  a 
work  in  California  and  Oregon.  Only  a  few  hundred  dollars— 
part  of  the  "  arreara  "  or  unpaid  appropriations  of  fonner  years, 
—could  be  obtained  from  that  sourca  The  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty struggled  heroically  against  discouragement  A  new  stone 
college  edifice  was  erected  on  the  new  campus  (1865-6),  at  a  cost 
of  $22,000.  Funds  were  raised  for  this  purpose  in  the  State. 
Meantime  the  people  in  Poweshiek  County,  confident  the  college 
would  sometime  be  removed,  had,  six  months  after  their  propo- 
sals to  the  Trustees,  organized  a  literary  fund,  to  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  town  lots  were  to  be  devoted,  and  a  year  later  (Decem- 
ber, 1866),  entered  upon  a  college  organization.  This  was  first 
styled  "The  People's  College,"  but  subsequently,  in  deference 
to  the  aspiring  notions  of  the  West,  the  title  was  changed  to  a 
"Universitj^"  Some  eight  residents  of  the  little  hamlet,  now 
named  from  its  founder,   Grinnell,   were  elected  professors. 
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and  in  May,  1856,  a  building  was  commenced.  In  1858  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  on  the  college  at  Davenport ;  the 
treasurer  proved  dishonest  and  wasted  funds,  the  professors  re- 
signed, oflfers  of  new  sites  were  made  by  several  towns, — ^that 
of  Grinnell  including  twenty  acres  of  land  and  the  partly 
finished  building, — ^and  this  was  finally,  after  long  deliberation, 
accepted.  The  proposed  "  University  "  had  never  opened  any 
of  its  departments.  There  was  no  probability  of  its  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  second  Congregational  college  if  it  did,  but  by 
absorbing  it,  a  divisive  movement  would  be  forestalled,  and 
the  original  policy  of  "  one  college  for  Iowa"  be  carried  out ;  a 
central  geographical  position  would  be  secured  in  the  midst  of 
a  small  but  homogeneous,  intelligent,  sympathizing,  and  excep- 
tionally moral  and  religious  community.  These  considerations 
were  sufficient  to  overbalance  larger  offers  in  money  value  else- 
where ;  yet  the  little  village  of  less  than  four  hundred  gave  a 
total  bonus  of  $26,000.  On  this  basis  the  College,  drawing  in 
steadily  a  like  class  of  population,  and  two  railroads — running 
ndrth  and  south,  and  east  and  west, — ^making  it  the  most  central 
college  town  in  the  State, — has  made  as  a  home  for  itself  a 
town  of  six  times  that  number,  of  which  the  late  Horace 
Greeley  gave  the  following  characteristic  testimony  in  a  letter 
to  the  Tribune^  after  his  visit  in  September,  1871 : 

"  Scholarly  parents  have  migrated  hither  fix)m  the  East,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  instruction  for  their  children.  And  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  better  suited  to  their  purpose. 
For  Grinnell  has  one  advantage,  as  the  site  of  a  college,  over 
any  other  within  my  range  of  observation,  in  that  no  glass  of 
alcoholic  liquor  is,  or  ever  was,  sold  hera  It  has.  no  "bar- 
room," no  "saloon,"  lager  beer  or  otherwise,  no  resort  of  tip- 
plers, even  in  the  most  respectable  stage  of  their  downward 
progress.  Need  I  add  that  Grinnell  has  no  paupers,  no  loafers, 
no  ruffians,  no  brawlers,  and  that  her  people  are  equal  in  mor- 
ality, intelligence,  and  culture  to  any  community  on  earth." 

That  the  college  founders  did  not  plant  the  institution  in 
1847-8  in  such  a  community,  is  simply  owing  to  the  fiict  that 
none  existed.  That  they  did  not  then  look  to  the  geographical 
center  of  Iowa  was  simply  because  that  was  then,  and  for  years, 
Indian  country. 
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The  act  of  Congress  of  1845,  proposing  State  boundaries, 
ran  the  wesfem  line  just  beyond  the  Des  Moines  Biver,  and  left 
out  the  whole  '^Missouri  Slope,"  and  was  therefore  rejected  by 
the  peopla  The  present  State  is  about  as  old  as  the  college 
organization ;  but  when  both  began,  a  narrow  strip  of  popula- 
tion along  the  Mississippi  and  through  the  two  southern  tiers 
of  counties  was  all ;  and  the  '*  Father  of  Rivers  '^  continued  to 
be  for  years  the  only  means  of  communication  between  distant 
sections.  Davenport  was  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  central, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiM  place  for  the  "  college  for  Iowa ; " 
and  it  was  wisest, — it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done, — to  place 
it  there  till  Providence  directed  otherwise. 

As  early  as  January,  1867,  steps  were  taken  for  the  admission 
of  young  ladies.  Parents  in  sympathy  with  the  college  could 
not  afford  a  seminary  education  for  their  daughters  at  the  East, 
and  could  not  obtain  it  in  their  own  State.  A  female  seminary 
could  not  be  founded  in  Iowa  for  utter  lack  of  means ;  the 
existence  of  the  college,  even,  being  in  doubt  The  Trustees 
had  not  undertaken  any  rigid,  prescriptive  style  of  higher  edu- 
cation, though  purposing  to  follow  generally  the  New  England 
coU^e  plan, — most  of  them  being  graduates  of  the  best-known 
collies  of  New  England.  There  waife  no  other  way  for  secur- 
ing the  desired  education  for  young  ladies  but  by  opening  the 
oolite.  The  principle  stated  by  President  Mann,  of  Antioch, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  tiieir  number,  seemed  reasonable, — "  asso- 
ciation under  supervision, — ^non-association  without  it"  Yet 
they  were  less  clear  about  admitting  girls  to  the  Preparatory 
Department  than  to  the  collegiate ;  and  while  they  opened  the 
latter,  they  committed  their  admission  to  the  former  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Faculty.  On  removing  to  Grinnell  all  depart- 
ments were  opened  for  the  future,  and  besides,  a  three-years' 
seminary  course  established.  The  local  project  at. Grinnell  had 
contemplated,  from  the  first  draft  of  a  plan  in  1866,  "  a  female 
department  which  shall  be  modeled  in  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  in  its  general  course  of  instruction  after  tiie  Mount 
Holyoke  institution  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,"  and  its  members 
"shall  enjoy  all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  male  depart- 
ment" It  was  the  building  for  this  department  which  was 
commenced  and  transferred  to  the  coUega     Experience  has 
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amply  ratified  the  action  of  the  Trustees.  Forty-two  young  men 
and  fifty-three  young  ladies  have  pursued  collie  courses;* 
and  of  the  latter  forty-eight  have  passed  through  the  three- 
years'  ''Ladies  Course,"  and  five  the  classical  coursa  It  is 
probable  that  more  ladies  will  graduate  from  the  latter  here- 
after. 

In  1867  the  Scientific  Course  was  extended  from  three  to 
four  years,  and  made  fully  co-ordinate  with  the  Classical  Here, 
again,  the  Trustees  did  not  feel  tied  to  any  rigid  precedent 
They  were  ready  to  admit  that  a  four-years'  course,  containing 
as  much  of  everything  save  ancient  languages,  and  more  of 
mathematics  and  science  than  that  which  they  had  themselves 
pursued,  can  yield  a  thorough  mental  discipline  and  a  ''  liberal " 
education.  For  some  minds,  experience  has  shown  this  is  best, 
while  for  others  the  classic  curriculum,  especially  as  improved 
by  the  progress  of  philology,  is  by  far  the  best  In  both 
•courses,  thorough  drill  in  modem  languages  and  in  the  latest 
results  of  metaphysical  philosophy  is  intended, — as  well  as  in 
English  philology  when  the  iunds  and  appointments  of  the 
•college  allow.  But  it  was  not  judged  wise  to  separate  the 
Scientific  Course  from  the  other, — constituting  a  distinct  under- 
graduate department  or  scientific  collie.  Considerable  asso- 
ciation together,  recitation  in  common  in  many  branches  and 
under  the  same  instructors,  it  was  found,  would  yield  scientific 
students  a  liberal  influence  of  classic  culture,  and  lead  classical 
students  to  do  justice  to  science.  Common  rhetorical  and  reli- 
gious exercises  were  also  deemed  of  cardinal  importance.  Even 
more  than  classical  students,  those  pursuing  by  election  the 
sciences  are,  at  the  present  day,  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
undervaluing  and  abjuring  religion,  and  nothing  can  make 
amends  for  their  being  separated  from  the  religious  Ufe  of  Ae 
college,  A  body  of  thoroughly  evangelical  scientific  men  are 
of  incalculable  value  in  any  State  or  nation.  The  students  of 
the  exclusively  scientific  i^hools,  it  is  also  noticed,  n^lect 
rhetoric  and  literature  generally.  And  they  &11  into  the  mere 
utilitarian  view  of  such  languages  as  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish, though  they  be  part  of  their  curriculum,  unless  they  are 
kept  in  close  association  with  those  who  study  language  with 

*  Indading  this  montii's  graduates. 
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scientific  and  philosophical  ends,  and  in  the  tnie  scholarly 
spirit  On  these  and  other  accounts  the  same  preparation  is 
required  in  the  academy  of  those  entering  Scientific  Freshmen 
as  of  those  entering  Classical  Freshmen.  Premature  decisions 
and  mistakes  on  the  part  of  students  themselves,  in  choosing 
which  course  to  take  for  the  college  four  years,  are  thus  avoided. 
It  is  judged  that  before  entering  Freshmen,  young  persons 
are  not  able  to  estimate  ti-uly  and  wisely  their  own  capacities 
and  aptitudes.  Admitting  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  these, 
without  hesitation  or  qualification,  it  is  still  to  be  considered 
that  time,  experience,  and  trial  of  one's  natural  gifts,  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  see  clearly  how  this  sovereignty  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  each  individual  case.  If,  after  thorough  academy 
drill  in  the  classics  required  for  Freshman  examination,  one 
finds  his  bent  is  unquestionably  away  from  language  and 
toward  science, — and  his  teachers  also  find  it  so, — his  election 
of  the  College  Scientific  Course  will  approve  itself  to  all.  But 
on  both  sides  young  persons  constantly  find  themselves,  or 
their  parents  and  friends,  mistaken.  Those  destined  to  a  classi- 
cal course  develop  predispositions  to  science ;  those  for  whom 
the  scientific  curriculum  has  been  chosen  betray  aptitudes  for, 
or  needs  of,  the  classical  one,  which  compel  a  reconsideration. 
Moreover,  every  scientific  student  requires  all  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  languages  the  academy  yields,  in  order  to  handle 
scientific  nomenclatures  understandingly  and  aptly  in  college 
and  professional  study  and  in  after  life.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  loss  to  miss  this.  If  any  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
scientific  curriculum — which  includes  some  subjects  and  books 
that  have  heretofore  been  post-graduate  studies — ^it  is  only  in 
grading  it  higher  than  the  present  wants  of  a  new  State.  On 
this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  strong  competition  of  other 
institutions  where  less  preparation  is  required,  the  number  of 
scientific  undergraduates  has  thus  f^r  been  small.  It  is  found 
necessary  to  take  equivalents  for  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  case 
of  those  preparing  elsewhere  than  in  the  academy  connected 
with  the  college,  and  in  a  few  cases  modern  languages  have 
been  allowed  to  be  substituted  thera  It  is  confidently  expected, 
however,  that  as  education  in  the  State  generally  improves,  the 
plan,  with  all  its  advantages,  can  be  carried  out  successfuUy. 
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As  to  the  principles  involved,  there  is  no  question  on  the  part 
of  the  Facaltj  or  the  Trustees.  It  is  felt  that  a  course  so 
thorough  as  this  is  imperatively  needed  to  cure  the  tendency  to 
choose  science  instead  of  the  classics,  as  a  shorter  cut  and  an 
earlier  introduction  into  active  life. 

For  some  years  a  limited  amount  of  Normal  instruction  has 
been  given,  especially  in  the  fall  term,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  of  both  sexes  finding  it  necessary  to  teach  public 
schools  from  two  to  four  months  in  the  winter.  As  the  Trustees 
have  steadily  discouraged  this,  however,  on  account  of  its  im- 
pairing both  the  scholarship  and  strength  of  students,  and  have 
steadily  diminished  the  length  of  the  winter  vacation,  less  of 
this  instruction  has  been  given.  The  Collie  and  Academy 
instructors  have  found  themselves  too  pressed  with  their  proper 
duties  to  attend  to  it  It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  a  distinct 
Normal  Course,  students  in  which  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  Academy  and  College  classes  in  such  branches  as 
they  are  qualified  to  pursue,  receiving  special  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  methods,  &c.,  from  the  profes- 
sor in  this  department,  who  is  also  to  be  Normal  Principal,  and 
his  assistanta  The  plan  is  to  have  the  Normal  year  begin  in 
the  spring,  and  end  in  the  fall  with  the  finishing  drill,  lectures, 
&;c.,  in  ''pedagogics,^*  before  the  winter  schools  begin.  Many 
students  who  are  now  transient,  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for 
teaching  only,  and  putting  the  regular  classes  they  join  to  some 
inconvenience,  will  thus  be  provided  for  with  more  advantage 
to  themselves  and  to  the  institution,  and  probably  study  longer. 
Some  will  need  only  the  fall  term,  some  the  whole  year,  or 
more.  Some  will  wish  and  be  qualified  to  pursue  certain  higher 
studies  with  college  classes. 

And  they  will  secure  the  same  advantage  which  young  ladies 
in  the  Ladies*  Course  now  have  in  being  instructed  by  college 
professors  of  higher  qualifications  than  the  teachers  of  separate 
or  special  institutions.  Thus  the  grade  of  the  qualificatioDS  of 
teachers  will  be  raised.  For  many  teachers  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage,  while  obtaining  this  superior  instruction,  to  have 
continuously  the  lectures  and  drill  of  a  Normal  professor,  and 
at  the  same  time  daily  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  under  his 
supervision.     This  is  to  be  provided  by  placing  the  instructioD 
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of  the  now  ungraded  "  English  Department"  in  his  hands,  to  be 
taught  by  his  assistants  and  pupils  as  a  ''  Model  English  School'' 
—each  pupil  doing  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  each  day.  It 
is  thought  that  some  of  the  errora  of  Normal  schools  will  by 
this  whole  plan  be  avoided.  Its  execution  is  held  in  abeyance 
this  year  until  a  Normal  endowment  ("  Iowa  Professorship  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"),  for  which  $8-9,000  has 
been  secured  in  the  State,  is  completed. 

About  two  years  since  a  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  Military  Drill,  was  created,  and  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  secured  as  professor.  The  daily  drill 
— ^in  the  open  air  during  warm  weather — ^has  proved  of  signal 
benefit  to  students  in  respect  to  health,  physical  bearing,  the 
use  of  arms,  habits  of  prompt  and  courteous  obedience  and 
punctuality.  The  lectures  on  subjects  of  military  science  and 
miHtary  history  have  filled  an  important  pkce  in  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  services  of  the  professor  in  the  mathematical  de* 
partment  of  the  Scientific  Course.  Although  a  new  State  em- 
bracing new  lands  must  require  a  vastly  greater  number  of  sur- 
veyors and  civil  engineers  than  an  old  one ;  yet  also  fix>m  the 
lack  of  forwardness  in  general  education,  and  especially  in 
mathematical  education,  it  will  furnish  fewer  young  men  who 
are  prepared  for  a  coU^e  course,  looking  to  these  avocations, 
for  a  tima  Ere  long  it  will  furnish  a  great  many  mora  No 
serious  difficulty  has  been  found  in  adjusting  these  additions  to 
either  course,  and  their  value  is  manifest,  aside  from  any  assur- 
ance they  give  that  the  State  will  have  better  qualified  citizens 
for  military  service  on  emergencie&  The  only  interference  with 
success  has  been  the  persistency  of  an  Eastern  college  in  seek- 
ing to  deprive  Iowa  of  the  services  of  the  professor.  It  was 
hoped  that  a  basis  was  being  laid  for  the  expansion  of  the  plan 
of  the  institution  in  directions  most  desirable  and  promising. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  said  as  to  the  control  of  the  two  sexes 
in  the  collega  The  young  ladies  are  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Lady  Principal  and  assistant  as  to  deportment,  and 
everything  besides  recitations  (in  which  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  professors  and  other  teachers  with  the 
young  men  reciting  with  them),  and  one  simple  rule  as  to  social 
intercourse  governs  everything.     The  moral  and  religious  in- 
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fluences  attending  the  arrangement  have  been  meet  happy. 
Less  college  police  by  fstr  is  necessary  than  in  separate  Institu- 
tions, and  many  healthy  restraining  and  elevating  forces  can  be 
commanded  which  are  otherwise  out  of  the  question. 

While  the  aim  of  the  founders  and  formers  of  Iowa  College 
has  been  to  produce  the  highest  style  of  intellectual  work  and 
culture  possible,  from  the  materials  coming  to  their  hands ;  and 
while — though  appliances  aside  &om  the  living  teacher  have 
until  lately  been  lacking  from  sheer  poverty — ^the  last  results 
and  processes  in  each  department  of  instruction  have  been 
sought,  and  among  nearly  8000  persons  more  or  less  taught 
there  have  been  those  who  have  proved  how  good  work  conJd 
be  done— the  highest  end  has  been  an  earnestly  Christian  train* 
ing.  The  numerous  revivals,  often  occurring  year  after  year, 
the  happy  transformations  of  character  in  them,  the  tone  of  the 
college,  the  place  of  the  daily  prayer  meeting, — ^instituted  in 
1852  or  1863,  and  maintained  ever  since — all  show  how  far, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  this  end  has  been  secured.  The  theo* 
logical  seminaries  and  pulpits  of  New  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  West,  and  foreign  missions,  are  already  in  debt  to  Iowa 
College,  and  the  debt  is  yearly  increasing. 

In  these  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  since  the  first  Freshman 
class  entered,  the  property  of  the  college  has  grown  from  the 
$1,862  and  thirteen  town  lots  secured  at  Davenport,  to  a  little 
over  $200,000.  Of  this  amount  a  little  over  $90,000— counting 
in  subscription  notes  and  pledges  on  which  interest  comes  into 
the  treasury — is  for  endowments.  Five  chairs  are  endowed  in 
part ;  three  are  not  endowed  at  all ;  and  besides  what  is  needed 
for  these — ^$129,000  in  all — ^a  new  collie  professorship,  that  of 
Natural  History,  Natural  Theology,  Physiology,  and  Botany, 
should  be  immediately  created,  requiring  $20,000  mora  Funds 
for  the  support  of  tutors,  lecturers,  and  other  assistants  are  also 
pressingly  called  for,  as  well  as  for  teachers  of  music,  drawing, 
painting,  gymnastics,  tso.  And  this  is  only  to  mention  what  i& 
of  immediate  necessity  of  this  kind.*    A  little  more  than  a  year 

*  One  single  suggestion  beyond  these  liniit8«*«elf -imposed — is  ventured  upon. 
Ko  facilities  for  the  study  of  Astronomy  are  now  possessed  by  the  college,  lliis 
indeed  is  but  oommon  in  the  West — Chicago  TJniversity  being  the  one  grand  ex- 
oeption.    Yet  the  posltiOQ  «(  GrimieU— 1500  feet  above  the  sea— is  singolar^ 
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ago,  '^  East  College" — ^the  old  Female  Department  building  in- 
tended'for  "Grinnell  University" — ^was  burned,  and  the  fine 
stone  building  erected  since  in  its  place  has  exhausted  the  in- 
surance money  and  the  subscriptions  made  for  it,  and  yet 
lackJB  $14,000  for  its  completion.  New  buildings  are  also  now 
required  for  the  scientific  departments  of  instruction,  for  a 
Ladies'  Boarding  Hall,  and  for  the  Academy  and  the  Normal 
Course.  All  these  objects  could  be  accomplished  with  $250,000 
— including  the  endowments  named  above — ^and  the  institution 
for  which  there  has  been  so  costly  an  expenditure  of  toil,  and 
self-denial,  and  prayer,  placed  beyond  all  possible  competition, 
in  a  position  of  exceptional  power  and  usefulnesa  The  simple 
and  only  way  to  lessen  conflicting  enterprises  at  the  West,  and 
conflicting  solicitations  at  the  East,  both  of  them  harassing  be- 
yond all  expression  and  almost  beyond  Christian  endurance,  is 
to  make  those  colleges  whose  foundations  are  deep  and  tried  and 
strong,  and  whose  deserts  are  superior  and  imquestionable,  so 
vigorous  and  adequate  with  large  single  gifts  as  to  end  the  strife. 
The  direct,  practical,  and  sure  way  to  carry  ,out  the  now  de- 
clared policy  of  the  Western  College  Society,  derived  from  the 
Iowa  College  enterprise,  and  maintained  by  that  through  strug- 
gles and  delays  and  disappointments  and  sufferiDgs  in  which  but 
for  prayer,  heart  and  flesh  would  bave  often  failed — ^the  policy 
of  "  one  college  for  a  State" — is  to  increase  the  investments  in 
its  beneficiary  coU^es  on  a  scale  more  ample  than  has  ever 
been  contemplated  The  Benedict  endowment  of  $20,000  is 
the  lai^est  single  benefaction  to  Iowa  College  in  more  than 
twenty-two  years ;  Mrs.  Hale's  fund  of  $35,000  is  the  largest 
made  to  Beloit  College  in  more  than  twenty -five  years  ;  Illinois 
College  has  just  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  A  Hitchcock  its 
largest  donation  ($60,0()0)  in  more  than  forty  years.  Is  any 
college  in  the  land  more  needy  or  more  deserving  of  gifts  of 
$100,000,  $200,000,  $800,000,  or  $500,000  than  these  ?  Would 
such  generous  bestowals  anywhere  on  earth  produce  grander 

faYonible  for  this  studj  above  that  of  college  groundB  near  the  ocean  or  the  lakes. 
The  inatnimentB  of  Kew  England  institations  have  been  carried  by  the  doors  of 
Iowa  College  for  observations  in  Wyoming  Territory  on  the  Union  Padflc  R.  R., 
which  could  be  far  better  made  there  than  where  the  instrmnents  belonged.  A 
telescope  like  that  of  Chicago,  with  a  spectroscope  like  that  just  reoeived  at  Bow- 
doin,  would  at  Orinnell  be  of  the  very  highest  service  to  science. 
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and  more  precious  results?  It  is  not  the  collie  alone  which 
a  large  gift  just  now  would  endow  in  Iowa ;  it  is  a  circle  of  Pur- 
itan churches  soon  to  number  hundreds  and  to  outnumber 
those  of  old  Puritan  States ;  it  is  a  magnificent  commonwealth, 
whose  people  will  presently  be  counted  by  millions.  The  thing 
should  be  ^'  done  suddenly."  It  cannot  be  done  on  too  ample 
and  generous  a  scale,  or  too  soon.  Three  professorships  are  to- 
day vacant,  two  of  which  have  never  been  filled,  for  lack  of  en- 
dowments, and  these  are  essential  ones.  A  single  gift  of  $50,- 
000  would  fill  them  at  once.  A  still  larger  gift,  such  as  multi- 
tudes of  Eastern  institutions  have  received  within  ten  years 
past,  would  cro?ni  the  exceptionally  central  and  advantageous 
position,  and  the  deeply  interesting  history  of  this  Christian 
college,  with  a  commanding  influence  in  the  great  common- 
wealth and  a  power  for  good  as  exceptionally  wide-reaching  and 
enduring. 
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Education,  universal  education,  is  one  of  the  permanent 
themes  of  American  thought  and  interest  Whatever  else 
may  enlist  our  attention,  we  can  never  be  long  unmindful  of 
this  one  great  interest  of  American  society.  No  other  great 
nation  ever  entrusted  so  much  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  and  no  other  nation  has  ever  t^aken  so  much 
pains  to  render  the  people  worthy  of  the  trust  committed  them. 

This  watchful  care  of  education  has  been  greatly  characteris- 
tic of  us  as  a  people  in  all  our  past  history.  But  at  no 
time  in  all  our  national  life  has  there  been  a  more  impera- 
tive necessity  of  earnest  and  candid  thoughtfulness  on  this 
subject  than  at  present  That  whole  system  of  arrangements 
on  which  we  rely  for  the  education  of  the  nation,  needs  to 
be  re-examined,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  adjustment  and 
proportions  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole,  and  to  one 
another.  Not  that  any  sudden  revolution  in  our  system  is 
either  desirable  or  possible.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  other 
lands,  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  revolution  has  ever  been 
possible,  in  any  part  of  our  system.  There  is  nothing  in  re- 
spect to  which  our  national  life  is  more  misapprehended  than 
in  respect  to  thi&  Other  nations  are  apt  to  suppose  that  every 
thing  American  is  the  extemporaneous  creation  of  a  motley 
multitude  of  impracticable  theorizers.  No  conception  could 
be  further  firom  the  truth.  It  is  because  the  thinkers  of  the 
old  world  have  so  generally  fallen  into  this  error,  that  they 
have  so  often  and  so  utterly  &iled  to  understand  u& 

From  the  banning,  nothing  that  we  have  been  or  done  has 
originated  in  the  brain  of  the  speeulatist  £>ur  own  national 
life  is  a  natural  and  spontaneous  growth,  from  seeds  whose 
existence  and  presence  were  coeval  with  our  origin  as  a  people. 
Nobody  ever  invented  our  Township  system,  our  State  govem- 

*  It  is  thought  that  the  readers  of  the  New  Engkmder  will  he  interested  in  the 
different  aspects  of  this  important  suhject,  as  they  are  presented  by  well  known 
educators  in  difCerent  parts  of  the  country. — Edb.  New  ENOLAXDaiL 
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ments  with  their  local  administration,  or  even  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  our  Federal  Republic.  They  are  one  and  all  growths 
from  seeds  which  Providence  planted  here,  when  North  America 
began  to  be  peopled  by  men  of  European  origin. 

Thoughtful  men  in  all  lands  look  with  reverence  upon  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  England,  as  the  growth  of 
ages,  and  confidently  predict  for  her  a  long  and  glorious  future. 
Her  social  state  was  not  planned  by  an  architect  and  built 
according  to  his  model,  like  her  cathedrals  and  her  cities ;  it 
grew  under  the  superintending  care  of  Providence,  like  her 
oaks.  But  the  same  thing  is  no  less  true  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can off-shoot  fix)m  England.  It  is  no  human  invention,  but 
a  product  of  mighty  social  forces  by  which  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning  developing  and  maturing.  Constitutions  and  sys- 
tems, in  our  country,  are  not,  as  in  France,  the  extemporized 
creation  of  some  coup  d'etat^ — some  dark  and  bloody  night  of 
revolution ;  but  as  in  England,  vital  products  matured  by  tima 
The  only  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  is  the  difference  of  aga 

Of  no  part  of  oxir  social  life  is  this  more  entirely  trae  than 
of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  not,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
any  of  its  parts,  the  creation  of  any  one  mind,  or  even  of  any 
generation ;  originally  education  was  with  us  entirely  religious 
in  its  aims.  The  common  schools  of  early  New  England 
sprung  from  a  solicitude  that  all  the  people,  without  any  excep- 
tion, should  be  so  far  instructed  as  to  be  intelligent  reeulers  of 
the  Bibia  The  thought  seemed  quite  shocking  to  those  fathers 
of  our  country,  that  any  child  should  be  reared  up  among 
them  without  being  fiimiliarly  acquainted  with  those  oracles 
of  Grod.  For  this  reason  they  established  schools  for  all 
the  children  in  every  community,  and  required  that  the 
school-master  should  accompany  every  band  of  emigrants  that 
pressed  into  the  surrounding  wilderness.  In  like  manner  their 
colleges  were  founded  and  sustained  with  religious  care,  that 
there  might  be  an  unbroken  succession  of  learned  and  culti* 
vated  men,  to  serve  God  in  the  more  responsible  and  influential 
positions  both  in  Church  and  State.  All  the  schools  of  the 
early  days  of  New  England  were  as  truly  religious  in  their  aims 
as  their  churchea 
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In  prooeas  of  time,  this  common  stock  sent  off  two  distinct 
branches.  One  of  them  has  grown  into  our  great  public  school 
system,  which  is  now  rapidly  oveispreading  the  continent ;  the 
primary  design  of  which  is  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  people  such  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  are  needful  to 
fit  them  for  citizenship.  This  branch  has  fidlen,  for  the  most 
part,  and  is  falling  more  and  more,  under  the  control  of  the 
seyeral  State&  The  reason  is  obvious  enougL  In  order  that 
instruction  may  be  imparted  to  the  whole  people,  it  is  needful 
that  it  should  be  free ;  and  the  State  only,  by  its  power  of 
taxation,  is  able  to  sustain  a  system  of  gratuitous  instruction 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  whole  peopla  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  nation  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  inadequate  to  the 
task,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  done  by  the  State  or  never 
done  thoroughly  and  adequately.  The  majority  of  our  people 
have  therefore,  fix>m  a  conviction  of  necessity,  consented  to 
intrust  this  part  of  our  system  of  education  to  the  State. 

They  have  done  so  with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  as 
in  this  country  the  Church  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  State, 
and  has  therefore  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  government, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  exclude  religion  more  and  more 
from  that  part  of  our  system  of  education  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  Our  schools  are  not  hostile  to  religion ; 
they  do  not  make  war  on  it ;  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  it 
Secular  learning  only  is  provided  for,  and  religion  is  left  to  the 
Church,  the  femily,  and  the  individual.  We  are  not  now  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  for  or  against  this  an;angement  We  are 
only  stating  &cts  and  tendencies.  ■  The  &ct  is  undeniable,  that 
we  are  rapidly  tending  toward  a  vast  continental  system  of 
education  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  more  than 
forty  millions  of  people,  in  which  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
direct  recognition  of  Gtod  and  the  Christian  religion. 

The  other  branch  of  our  system  of  education  embraces  those 
institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education,  which  are  sustained 
by  individual  munificence,  and  are  free  of  State  control,  our 
Academies,  CoU^es,  higher  Female  Seminaries,  and  for  the 
most  part  our  Professional  Schools.  In  nearly  all  these  institu- 
tions, except  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  religion  still 
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retains  much  the  same  place  as  in  tbe  days  of  onr  fathers ; 
neither  is  there  anywhere  apparent  a  disposition  to  make  them 
less  religions  than  they  are  and  ever  have  been. 

If  in  this  condition  of  affairs  the  State  were  disposed  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  work  of  providing  a  rudimentary  education 
for  the  whole  people,  and  to  leave  the  higher  instruction  to  such 
institutions  as  the  people  might  be  disposed  to  found  and 
sustain  by  their  own  voluntary  liberality,  the  outlook  of  the 
future  would  not  seem  to  most  minds  to  afford  any  just  ground 
of  apprehension.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  see  why  this 
might  not  be  accepted  as  a  satis&ctory  solution  of  the  whole 
question.  We  are,  perhaps,  all  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  voluntary  principle  to  provide  free  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  to  the  children  and  youth  of  a  great  nation. 
This  must  be  done,  or  our  republic  is  a  failure.  It  must  be 
done  by  the  State  or  not  done  at  alL  The  State  has  a  right  to 
provide  the  conditions  of  its  own  safety  and  perpetuity.  But 
in  a  free  republic  one  of  these  is  universal  education,  to  the 
extent  of  qualifying  the  entire  people  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. Such  an  education  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide. 

But  by  what  right  the  State  taxes  all  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  country,  to  provide  instruction  in  the  higher 
departments  of  learning  for  the  comparatively  few  who  can 
ever  avail  themselves  of  it,  why  the  sweating,  toiling  operative 
should  contribute  for  the  instruction  of  his  neighbor's  son  at 
college,  while  he  is  utterly  unable  to  secure  a  like  privilege  for 
his  own  son,  has  never  been  made  out  to  our  satisfiustion.  It 
seems  to  us  improbable  that  it  ever  will  he. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  men  who  are  by  no  means  deficient 
either  in  intelligence  or  public  spirit  are  beginning  to  think 
that  taxation  for  gratuitous  education  has  reached  a  point  of 
unscrupulous  extravagance  in  some  portions  of  our  country, 
which  is  exceedingly  burdensome  at  present,  and  not  a  little 
alarming  for  the  futura  When  we  tax  capital  till  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  interest  it  will  command  is  absorbed 
by  taxation,  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  capital  flees  from 
exactions  so  oppressive,  and  seeks  for  itself  a  more  congenial 
home. 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  affinn  that  any  extraordinaiy  increase 
of  taxation,  without  the  existence  of  any  great  and  sudden 
emergency  to  justify  it,  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  diseased 
body  politic  It  is  a  very  prevalent  symptom  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  apparent  Uian  in  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  our  public  expenditures  for  gratuitous  educa- 
tion. This  evil  must  be  arrested,  or  it  will  soon  become  a 
burden  on  the  business  and  capital  of  the  country,  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  will  soon 
demand  from  men  who  think  more  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  given  it 

But  however  desirable  it  may  seem  to  any  of  us,  for  these 
reasons,  that  the  State  should  confine  its  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
education  to  providing  primary  instruction  for  the  whole  people, 
leaving  the  higher  education  to  be  provided  for  by  the  volun- 
tary principle,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that,  as  things  now  are 
in  large  portions  of  our  country,  this  will  be  accepted  as  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question.  The  opportunity  of  securing 
such  an  adjustment  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  gone  by.  The 
time  has  been  when  it  was  not  by  any  means  impossible 
When  the  Christian  people  of  the  country  first  began  to  found 
colleges  in  our  great  central  valley,  had  they  been  as  harmon- 
ious and  united  in  their  plans  as  they  were  divided  and  dis- 
tracted, as  strong  through  union  and  concentration  as  they  were 
weak  through  diviBion  and  mutual  rivalrieB ;  had  they  com- 
bined  all  their  resources  over  this  vast  field  upon  a  few  institu- 
tions, instead  of  undertaking  a  number  of  such  enterprises ;  so 
great  that  the  wealth  which  is  available  for  this  cause  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  endow  and  sustain  them,  and  the  demand  for  the 
higher  culture,  whether  present  or  prospective,  insufficient  to 
supply  them  students  in  respectable  numbers,  and  often  in  such 
proximity  as  to  be  inconvenient  rivals,— those  few  institutions 
which  were  really  needed  might  have  been  made  so  strong  and 
80  influential  over  the  whole  community,  so  respectable  in  their 
endowments  and  so  satisfactory  in  the  advantages  offered,  that 
the  people  would  have  desired  no  other  provision  for  liberal 
culture;  and  the  proposition  to  found  the  higher  seminaries 
under  State  control,  and  support  them  by  funds  drawn  from 
the  public  treasury,  would  have  found  Uttie  favor.    But  the 
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great  and  obyious  advantages  wbich  might  have  been  derived 
from  such  a  state  of  things  have  been  ntterly  lost,  for  the  pres- 
ent certainly,  and  perhaps  forever,  by  the  blunders  and  folly  of 
those  who  have  &vored  and  insisted  on  that  unreasonable  and 
unthinking  multiplication  of  colleges  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  have  thus  rendered  them  nearly  all  weak,  and,  as  compared 
with  the  high  and  noble  aims  for  which  they  avowedly  exist, 
pitiful  and  contemptible.  Some  of  the  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  cause,  have  Been  and  deplored  the  evil  from 
the  beginning.  The  directors  of  the  Western  Collie  Society 
have  always  been  aware  of  it,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
resisted  it,  but  often  resisted  in  vain.  Sectarian  ambitions  and 
jealousies  have  done  much  to  aggravate  and  extend  it,  but  even 
they  are  by  no  means  exclusively  responsible  for  it ;  such  enter- 
prises have  been  undertaken  and  aided  and  encouraged  blindly 
and  unthinkingly — ^they  are  still  so  undertaken  and  so  aided — 
without  any  due  consideration  of  their  relations  to  other  insti- 
tutions previously  existing,  and  with  no  conception  at  all  of  the 
vastness  of  the  resources  needflil  to  their  success. 

The  consequence  was  inevitable,  and  now  stands  revealed 
before  our  eyea  The  communities  that  have  been  watching 
the  progress  of  these  feeble  and  rival  institutions  have  been  dis- 
heartened and  often  disgusted,  and  have  sought  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  higher  education,  not  be- 
cause they  desire  State  institutions, — they  do  not,  but  a  good 
deal  distrust  them,  and  would  greatly  prefer  such  colleges  as 
the  voluntary  principle  has  fostered  in  the  older  States ; — ^but 
because  they  want  institutions  adequately  endowed  and  sus- 
tained. They  have  despaired  of  getting  such  from  these  rival 
enterprises  which  they  see  around  them.  This  cause  has  done 
more  to  enlist  the  States  in  the  founding  and  endowing  of  vast 
and  expensive  universities  perhaps,  than  any  other  which  can  be 
named.  It  is  the  staple  of  the  argument  on  which  the  advocates 
of  all  measures  for  extending  and  enlarging  our  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  education  rely  for 
popular  impression.  The  colleges  which  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple has  founded  are  represented  as  a  failure,  both  present  and 
prospective,  and  there  is  only  too  much  in  the  sad  facts  of  the 
case  to  give  countenance  to  this  representation.     The  religions 
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communitj  may  thank  their  own  folly  for  this  result  It  is 
their  &nlt  that  a  public  opinion  has  been  extensively  created, 
that  the  voluntary  principle  cannot  be  relied  on  to  provide 
for  the  higher  education,  that  the  efforts  of  religious  people  are 
necessarily  so  enfeebled  by  their  mutual  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  any  great  public 
interest,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  spoken  (and  why  should  it 
not  be  ?),  not  even  of  religion  itself  If  things  are  to  go  on  at 
this  rate,  the  time  is  coming  when  people  will  accept  a  State 
religion  to  escape  from  religious  anarchy;  just  as  they  have 
often  accepted  a  military  despotism  to  escape  civil  anarchy. 

A  public  opinion  has  thus  been  created  in  some  of  the  great 
States  of  the  interior,  by  the  deplorable  failure  of  the  religious 
community  to  perform  with  wisdom  and  success  the  high  and 
solemn  function  committed  to  it  by  Divine  Providence,  which 
is  making  haste  to  establish  the  higher  seminaries  nnder  the 
control  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  probable  the  experiment  must  be 
made  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale,  and  by  the  imposition  of 
heavy  additional  burdens  on  an  already  overtaxed  people. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  for  one  moment  admitting,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  religious  people  of  the  country  to  found  col- 
leges in  the  great  central  valley  is  a  failure.  We  neither  assert 
nor  admit  anything  of  the  sort  Several  of  the  colleges  so 
founded  might  be  mentioned  by  name,  that  have  achieved  re- 
sults so  great  and  beneficent,  that  were  they  from  this  time  to 
be  blotted  out  and  cease  to  be,  the  good  already  done  would 
richly  compensate  for  all  the  money  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
thenoL  And  yet  they  neither  are,  nor  are  to  be,  blotted  out ; 
they  are  the  sonnd,  well-laid  foundations  on  which  the  Yales 
and  the  Princetons  of  the  great  interior  of  our  country  are  to  be 
built  for  coming  generations. 

It  is  still,  however,  true  that,  in  consequence  of  that  unwise 
multiplication  of  collies  to  which  we  have  referred,  they  have 
encountered  great  and  peculiar  disadvantages,  and  have  not 
only  seemed  to  outside  spectators  to  accomplish,  but  have  actu- 
ally accomplished,  very  much  less  than,  with  a  wiser  economy 
of  resources  devoted  to  the  case,  they  might  have  accomplished. 
Their  progress  has  been  slow  and  toilsome  and  difficult,  while 
everything  around  them  has  grown  with  rapidity.    The  scanti' 
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ueaa  of  their  resources  has  often  doomed  Uiem  to  be  seen  stmg- 
gliitg  hard  for  the  boon  of  coatinued  existence,  wUle  thousandB 
of  intelligent  men  have  been  looking  on  them  in  sharp  and 
damaging  conb-ast  with  the  colleges  of  the  New  England  and 
middle  States,  or  with  those  universitiea  of  recent  growUi 
whose  roots  draw  ample  nourishment  &om  some  State  treaaury. 
If  we  continue  to  divide  our  gifls  upoD  a  great  number  of  rival 
colleges,  we  shall  hope  in  vain  that  our  colleges  will  be  able  to 
endure  such  comparisons  without  dam^e ;  and  if  our  colleges 
are  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community,  they  must  be  able  to  abide  such  comparison,  with- 
out shame  or  humiliatioiL  To  a  great  extent  we  have  failed  to 
provide  collies  which  are  prepared  to  abide  such  a  test  It  is 
therefore  that  an  extensive  reaction  has  taken  place  in  &vor  of 
State  universities,  and  not  a  few  are  making  haste  to  found  and 
endow  them  upon  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnificence  and  costli- 
ness, assuming  that  the  limitless  resources  of  American  taxation 
will  pay  for  all 

It  is  perhaps  not  improbable  that  many  will  be  disposed  to 
think  that,  uuder  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  effort 
to  sustain  colleges  on  the  voluntary  principle  is  hopeless,  and 
should  be  abandoned,  except  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
where  they  have  long  been  established,  and  have  grown  into 
strength  and  maturity  without  the  competition  of  State  univer 
sities.  If  this  is  our  conclusion,  our  last  error  will  be  worse 
than  the  first  Great  and  unnecessary  as  are  the  diiEculties 
with  which  our  younger  colleges  are  contendii^,  several  of 
them  ha^.^won  a  position,-  in  spite  of  those  difficulties,  which 
will  give  them  a  most  important  influence  on  the  course  of 
liberal  learning  in  all  the  future :  they  have  fought  a  very  hard 
battle,  but  they  have  not  been  conquered,  and  they  cannot  be- 
lt is  immensely  important  that  these  institutions  should  be 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  made  fully  adequate  to  the 
they  have  in  hand. 

en  if  the  care  of  liberal  learning  is  to  be  laigely  trans- 
[  from  colleges  to  State  universities,  the  presence  and 
landing  influence  of  the  college  is  of  great  value  to  the 
rsities  themselves.  Few  of  our  State  universitiee  have 
ttained  to  any  very  satisfactory  i-esults ;  and  those  that 
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have  succeeded  have  done  so  by  constructing  their  system  very 
much  after  the  model  of  those  colleges  which  were  founded 
long  ago  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Michigan  University, 
for  example,  would  never  have  been  what  it  is,  if  it  had  not 
derived  its  spirit  and  its  life  largely  from  Yale  and  Harvard. 
If  any  State  universities  are  to  attain  to  eminent  success  in 
the  fixture,  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  same  way.  We  cannot  create 
in  this  country  a  new  liberal  education.  Our  system  cannot  be 
revolutionized.  It  may  be — will  be  gradually  changed,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  by  growth  and  development  But  it 
must  still  grow  from  the  old  roots.  Each  new  branch  must  be 
an  o£&hoot  from  the  same  trunk.  It  is  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance that,  if  State  universities  are  to  be  founded,  they 
should  grow  up  under  the  influences  of  Colleges  which  are 
strong  enough  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  commu- 
nity around  them.  The  conservative  influence  of  such  col- 
leges tends  poweriuUy  to  protect  the  State  universities  against 
their  greatest  danger — ^an  attempt  to  found  a  great  university 
upon  some  plan  which  has  originated  in  the  brain  of  a  theorizer, 
instead  of  growing  from  the  original  germs  of  our  national  life. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  for  persevering  in  our  work 
of  endowing  colleges.  The  success  of  the  State  in  providing 
satisfactorily  for  liberal  learning  is  as  yet  much  more  a  matter 
of  experiment  than  a  certainty.  It  is  only  too  evident,  from 
considerations  already  suggested,  that  any  system  of  education 
controlled  by  the  State  cannot  be  pervaded  by  a  religious  spirit 
The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  The  State  as 
such  is  indifferent  to  religion  ;  it  takes  no  account  of  it  It 
must  be  expected  that  all  systems  and  institutions  which  the 
State  establishes  and  governs  will  be  homogeneous  with  the 
State  itself  The  same  causes,  then,  which  are  driving  religion 
more  and  more  from  our  public  school  system,  will  equally 
drive  it  from  our  State  universities. 

But  can  we  afford  to  drive  religion  from  all  our  seats  of  learn- 
ing? Are  the  religious  influences  of  Yale  and  Amherst  and 
Princeton  and  Oberlin  really  of  no  value  to  our  youth  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  7  The  great  body  of 
the  American  people,  especially  of  those  who  give  their  sons  a 
liberal  education,  do  not  think  so.     If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
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they  do  think  so,  it  will  be  an  evil  day  to  our  republic.  There 
are  few  American  parents,  even  of  those  who  are  not  very  re- 
ligious in  their  own  lives,  who  would  not  prefer  to  place  a  son 
at  a  college  which  derives  its  very  life  from  such  religious  in- 
fluences, rather  than  at  a  university  pervaded  by  indifferentism 
to  religion.  If  then  religious  people  will  found  such  colleges, 
and  make  them  strong  in  all  those  advantages  and  attractions 
which  a  college  ought  to  afford,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict, 
that  the  higher  education  will  permanently  remain  in  their 
bands.  The  people  will  be  convinced  and  remain  convinced, 
that  the  interests  of  liberal  learning  are  safer  in  their  hands 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Nothing  can  permanently  wrest 
this  great  interest  from  the  hands  of  the  religious  people  of  the 
country,  but  their  own  negligence  and  inactivity,  or  what  is 
still  worse,  their  mutual  rivalries  and  jealousies. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  it  is  perhaps  improbable 
that  State  universities  will  ever  make  satis&ctory  provision  for 
liberal  education  in  this  country.  No  State  university  can 
prosper  unless  it  has  the  confidence  and  hearty  good  will  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  and  it  is  fiEtr  enough  from  being  evi- 
dent, that  any  State  can  permanently  so  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
university  as  to  fulfil  this  condition.  One  of  our  great  religious 
factions,  the  Roman  Catholic,  ia  in  open  feud  with  our  whole 
system  of  State  education,  and  wiU  be  equally  hostile  to  State 
universities.  Some  of  the  Protestant  denominations  are  in- 
creasingly distrustful,  and  quite  likely  to  assume  a  position  of 
open  hostility ;  and  their  objections  against  State  universities 
will  be  stronger  than  against  the  elementary  schools. 

Besides,  a  State  university  cannot  let  religion  alone,  for  re- 
ligion cannot  let  it  alona  The  only  hope  that  a  university  can 
enjoy  general  favor  lies  in  conciliating  the  different  denomina- 
tions by  dividing  up  its  chairs  of  instruction  among  them,  as 
best  it  can.  But  the  hope  of  permanently  allaying  sectarian 
rivalries  by  any  such  expedient  is  delusiva  The  best  that  can 
ever  be  attained  in  this  way  is  a  condition  of  unstable  equili- 
brium, which  a  breath  of  wind  may  at  any  time  destroy.  For 
a  fuller  expression  of  our  views  of  this  point,  than  we  have  space 
for  in  this  Article,  we  refer  our  readers  to  previous  numbers  of 
this  Journal. 
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For  these  reasons  we  are  quite  as  confident  that  the  State 
cannot  be  trusted  to  provide  for  liberal  learning,  as  some  of  our 
contemporaries  are  that  it  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  the  volun- 
tary principle.  We  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  willing,  after  having  had  time  for  a  sober  second  thought, 
to  entrust  this  great  interest  of  our  civilization  to  universities, 
so  called,  which  yet  are  not  universities,  and  which,  while 
the  State  controls  them  cannot  be, — universities  which  exclude, 
by  a  necessity  of  their  constitution,  £rom  their  whole  course  of 
instruction,  that  knowledge  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom — 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  government  There  is  no  greater 
misnomer  than  a  university  which  can  yet  find  no  place  in  all 
its  teaching  for  that  great  living  theme  of  the  hdman  mind  in 
all  ages  and  lands — ^religion.  To  exclude  that  subject  is  to  de- 
scend from  the  universal  to  the  partial,  and  make  the  name 
university  inapplicable  to  the  work  we  are  rearing. 

How  then  are  we  to  avoid  the  errors  which  have  hitherto  so 
greatly  hindered  our  work,  and  render  it  possible  to  secure  more 
satis&ctory  results  in  the  future ?  To  this  question  we  are  forced 
to  reply,  that,  in  the  existing  condition  of^  religious  society 
among  us,  these  errors  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  unavoida- 
ble. It  is  well  for  us  to  be  distinctly  aware  that  there  are  evils 
growing  out  of  the  present  divided  condition  of  the  Church 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  see  remedied.  However  unreasonably 
we  may  have  multiplied  incipient  colleges,  and  however  hopeless 
the  condition  of  many  of  them  may  be,  we  cannot  expect  that 
any  of  them  will  be  voluntarily  abandoned.  None  of  them  will 
be  willing  to  consent  to  die  for  the  public  good.  The  men  who 
founded  them  believed  that  they  were  needed  and  would  do 
good  and  are  not  likely  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

Neither  can  we  hope  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  such 
enterprisea  A  college  is  a  thing  so  really  respectable  and  bene- 
ficent in  its  influence,  that  the  public,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  public,  will  be  easily  made  to  believe  that  to  found  such 
an  institution  must  of  course  be  a  laudable  enterprise.  People 
are  easily  convinced  that  if  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  people 
one  college  is  a  very  good  thing,  two  would  of  course  be  twice 
as  good ;  just  as  they  think  that  if  one  church  to  every  one 
thousand  souls  is  helpful  to  religion  and  morality,  then  one 
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church  to  every  five  hundred  souls  must  be  proportionally  more 
helpful.  We  must  therefore  still  expect  that  good  men  who 
know  little  of  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  undertakiiig 
will  be  filled  with  zeal  at  the  thought  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  founding  Yale  or  Amherst  or  Oberlin,  and  will  religioasly 
resolve  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  missionary  field  where  their 
lost  is  cast ;  and  when  they  find  the  resources  of  that  field  in- 
adequate even  for  a  beginning,  they  will  go  East  for  help.  Per- 
bape  they  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  a  few  men 
of  established  reputation  to  g^ve  to  the  undertaking  the  in- 
fluence of  their  names,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  relations  to  the 
whole  field,  and  to  other  institutions  of  kindred  views  on 
which  large  outlays  have  been  already  made,  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  come  into  competition ;  and  thus  enable  it  to  obtain 
from  givers  whose  generosity  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  whose 
n^lect  of  thoughtful  discrimination  cannot  be  too  much  de- 
plored, such  help  as  will  place  it  in  a  position  to  divide  between 
two  feeble  institutions,  those  resources  which  ought  to  have 
been  concentrated  on  one  strong  ona  We  must  expect  to  see 
such  things  done  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  be  obliged  to  deplore  in  vain  this  great  waste  of  the 
ifesourcea  of  Christian  learning.  We  must  expect  to  see  the 
spirit  of  sect  keen-sighted  to  discern  immediate  sectarian  in- 
terests and  necessities,  but  blind  to  what  the  general  good  re- 
quires ;  and  therefore  ready  to  found  colleges  in  the  interest  of 
sects,  utterly  regardlens  of  what  Christians  of  other  denomioa- 
tions  are  doing  for  what  ought  to  be  the  common  causa 

All  these  sorrowful  things  we  have  seen,  and  must  expect  to 
see  them  again.     They  are  evils  for  which  we  can  prescribe  no 
immediate  remedy.     And  yet  we  are  not  without  hope.     The 
dependence  of  our  colleges  for  sufficient  endowment  is  not  up- 
on the  small  annual  or  occasional  contributions  of  the  masses. 
y  do  important  service  in  the  in&noy  of  an  institution, 
cannot  be  a  permanent  reliauca     To  endow  colleges, 
ovide  them  with  those  permanent  edifices  which,  while 
-d  convenient  rooms  for  all  the  uses  of  the  institution, 
80  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
roviding  adequate  libraries,  cabinets,  and  other  useful 
ita  of  instruction,  collies  must  depend  on  the  munifi- 
of  Ae  wealthy. 
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The  men  who  dispense  this  munificence  are  little  exposed  to 
the  influences  ^hich  have  so  unreasonably  multiplied  colleges. 
They  will  prefer  either  adequately  to  endow  an  institution  and 
make  it  a  monument  to  their  own  memory,  or  else  to  bestow 
their  liberality  on  institutions  which  are  sure  to  obtain  such 
benefieustions  from  others  as  will,  in  addition  to  their  own,  make 
them  respectable  and  influentiaL  Such  donations  will  not 
therefore  be  scattered  indiscriminately  among  all  the  colleges 
that  have  acquired  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  will 
for  the  most  part  be  concentrated  upon  those  that  are  likely  to 
live  and  be  strong  and  influentiaL  That  law  of  life  that,  *'  To 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,'*  seems  a  little 
hard  when  we  are  struggling  with  difliculties  too  great  to  be 
overcome;  but,  in  its  application  to  our  colleges,  it  is  benefi- 
cent and  necessary.  The  thing  that  is  desirable  is,  not  an 
equitable  division  among  all  the  colleges  we  have,  but  a  con- 
centration OD  such  as  we  need  and  can  adequately  sustain. 

In  this  quarter,  however,  there  lies  a  great  danger  which  we 
must  not  fail  to  point  out.  Let  us  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  States  in  the  interior  are  going  permanently  to  rely  on 
the  collies  of  the  Atlantic  States  for  the  higher  culture.  A 
few  of  our  young  men  may  seek  an  education  in  those  colleges. 
But  they  are  too  distant,  and  united  to  us  by  too  few  and  feeble 
inQuences,  to  do  much  for  us  in  the  way  of  education.  The 
States  that  border  on  the  lakes,  and  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  cannot  be  reached  and  educated  by  lines  of  railway 
and  telegraph  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length.  A  State  with  three  millions  of  present  population  and 
a  prospect  of  an  indefinite  increase  will  have  institutions  of  its 
own  for  the  higher  education ;  and  if  the  voluntary  principle 
does  not  or  cannot  provide  them,  the  State  will  and  must 

The  danger  to  which  we  allude  is  that  the  colleges  in  these 
States  are  so  feeble  and  so  much  in  competition  with  each  other, 
that  none  of  them  will  attract  the  attention  and  receive  the 
donations  of  the  wealthy ;  and  that  therefore  all  will  be  alike  in- 
significant and  powerless,  and  that  thus  the  higher  culture  will 
pass  away  from  them  aod  fiiU  into  far  less  trustworthy  hands. 
This  danger  is  real  and  great     We  cannot  forbear  earnestly  to 
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invite  the  attention  of  men  of  wealth,  wherever  residing,  to  this 
aspect  of  the  subject.  We  entreat  them  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  all  too  equal  com- 
petition among  many  colleges,  by  bestowing,  upon  a  few,  such 
ample  endowments  as  will  render  them  fully  adequate  to  the 
work  providentially  assigned  them  to  do.  There  is  no  other  hope 
of  retaining  the  care  of  liberal  learning  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
in  the  hands  of  religious  men  and  institutions  which  they  con- 
trol Let  men  who  have  such  gifts  at  their  disposal  make  their 
own  choice,  being  careful  to  select  those  which  in  their  judg- 
ment are  most  promising  of  lasting  Influence  and  efficiency,  and, 
however  our  favorite  enterprizes  may  fere,  we  promise  them 
our  lasting  gratitude. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  there  are  institutions  which  have 
been  raised  up  by  lives  of  Christian  toil  and  struggle  amid  diffi- 
culties such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  have  attained  to  such 
positions,  that  they  can  be  made  strong  and  influential  without 
any  such  enormous  outlay  as  would  be  necessary  to  found 
an  entirely  new  institution.  The  resources  which  they  have 
accumulated,  though  inadequate,  are  highly  important  They 
have  been  trained,  too,  in  the  school  of  hard  experience,  amid 
the  very  difficulties  that  have  yet  to  be  overcome.  They  know 
perfectly  what  they  want,  and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
resources  placed  at  their  disposal.  One  hundred  thousand  be- 
stowed on  one  of  these  colleges  will  do  more  for  the  cause  than 
a  million  drawn  by  a  university  from  some  State  treasury. 

No  intelligent  man  can  attentively  consider  this  subject  in  all 
its  relations,  without  being  solemnly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
its  importance.  The  fitting  destiny  of  the  American  Republic 
cannot  be  attained  by  a  merely  physical  and  material  civiliza- 
tion. No  people  have  ever  had  an  equal  need  of  a  high  intel- 
lectual, moral,,  and  spiritual  culture.  If  this  nation  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  principles  it  has  proclaimed,  and  the  position  it 
occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  if  it  is  even  to  retain 
and  perpetuate  the  privileges  and  blessings  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing, it  must  cultivate  the  highest  manhood.  For  cultivating 
such  manhood  no  instrumentality  has  yet  been  devised  which 
can  take  the  place  of  our  colleges  ;  and  nowhere  is  their  influ- 
ence more  needed  than  amid  the  exhaustless  material  resources. 
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and  the  multitudinous  populations  of  our  great  central  valley — 
a  valley  which  in  the  year  2000  will  contain  a  population  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  central  valley  of  China. 
If  anywhere  on  earth  there  is  need  of  the  most  potent  instru- 
mentalities for  promoting  the  highest  moral  .and  spiritual  cul- 
ture of  which  man  is  capable  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  here.  It  is  here  too  that  there  is  greatest  danger  that  these 
instrumentalities  will  pass  into  neglect  and  disuse.  The  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  danger  has  in  it  much  that  is  alarming. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  despondency.  This  rage  for  a 
civilization  wholly  material  will  not  last  forever.  The  God  of 
this  world  will  not  have  things  all  his  own  way  after  all, — God 
has  never  yet  deserted  this  nation  in  the  times  of  its  necessity. 
In  relation  to  the  subject  discussed  in  this  Article,  this  is  one  of 
those  times ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  day 
of  deliverance  may  be  ne^r  at  hand 
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AxncLK   IV.— HERBERT    SPENCER'S    PRINCIPLES    OF 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Principles  of  Psychology,    By  Hebbebt  Spenceb.     New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1878.     2  vols. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1855.  It  has  since  been 
revised  and  greatly  extended,  and  now  appears  as  the  psycho- 
logical part  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophical  series.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  its  direct  examination,  however,  we  wish  to  make 
some  preliminary  remarks  about  the  Spencerian  doctrine  of 
evolution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  some  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  are  perfectly  compatible  with  Theism. 
The  Theist  of  the  last  century  conceived  of  creation  fis  the 
work  of  a  moment  The  Creator  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  He 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as 
the  lightning  flashes  out  of  the  dark  night,  so  the  worlds  were 
"  won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite,'*  and  each  one  started 
on  its  way,  perfect  after  its  kind.  But  it  is  claimed  that  the 
long  times  of  natural  history  and  geology,  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  higher  forms  which  these  sciences  seem  to 
teach,  have  thrown  doubt  upon  this  conception.  It  is  said  that 
the  law  which  holds  for  all  present  development  is  true  of  crea- 
tion also :  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear.  It  was  while  darkness  yet  hung  over  the  face  of 
the  deep  that  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  nature,  to  bring 
forth  the  living  from  the  lifeless.  It  was  while  yet  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void  that  the  Divine  Sower  went  forth 
to  sow.  There,  upon  that  waste  theater  of  mist,  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  life  and  mind.  They  were  freighted  with  the  desti- 
nies of  individuals,  and  species,  and  races,  for  all  the  ages  to 
coma  In  them  was  involved  all  that  has  since  been  evolved. 
They  made  for  themselves  form,  and  laid  under  contribution 
Ml  the  forces  of  nature,  until  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  swarmed 
h  the  most  varied  and  complex  existence.     Such  a  doctrine 
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of  evolution  might  be  worthily  held,  and,  indeed,  it  has  many 
elements  of  peculiar  sublimity  and  grandeur. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  the  evolution  theory.  The 
thorough-going  evolutionist,  availing  himself  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  the  forces,  paces  with  firm  step  through  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  then  brings  aU  thitigs  home 
to  the  parentage  of  matter  and  force.  He  drives  back  beyond 
all  life,  beyond  all  form,  beyond  even  the  present  material  ele- 
ments, back  to  the  raw  beginnings  of  matter  and  force.  At 
that  distant  point  there  are  no  such  myths  as  life  and  mind ; 
these  are  unimaginable  ages  down  the  futura  There  is  noth- 
ing but  little  lumps  of  good,  hard  matter.  These  are  the  foun- 
tain head  of  existence,  and  need  but  to  be  left  alone  long 
enough  to  transform  chaos  into  creation.  This  is  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  scientific  book  of  Genesis.  This  is  evolution  as 
it  is  held  by  the  "  New  School "  of  philosophy,  of  which  Mr. 
Spencer  is  one  of  the  chief  apostles. 

It  may  be  well  just  here  to  state  the  true  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem which  the  New  Philosophy  attempts  to  solva  It  often 
happens  that  a  few  vague  and  general  analogies  are  allowed  to 
blind  the  reason  to  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  problem,  and 
it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  many  of  the  evolutionists 
themselves  properly  appreciate  the  task  they  have  to  perform* 
Their  proposition  in  plain  words  is  this :  all  things  have  come 
by  a  rigid  mechanical  sequence  from  the  condensation  of  that 
primeval  mist  Not  merely  the  forms  of  matter,  but  life,  and 
mind,  and  their  various  manifestations,  have  all  been  evolved 
by  necessary  physical  causation.  Men  think  that  thought  and 
motion  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  buzzing  of  atoms, 
but,  in  truth,  these  little  lumps  need  only  to  be  properly  com- 
bined to  become  sel^-conscious,  and  think,  and  feel,  and  hope, 
and  aspire.  If  there  had  been  a  spectator  who  could  have 
detected  the  position  of  the  forces  in  that  nebulous  mass,  he 
could  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces  have  reasoned  down 
through  orbital  rings  to  solid  globes,  to  continents  and  seas,  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  life,  to  man,  to  Homer  and  the  Iliad,  to 
Newton  and  the  Principia,  to  Milton  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  to 
Shakespeare  and  his  plays.  By  simple  deductive  reasoning,  as 
the  engineer  traces  beforehand  the  track  of  a  ball,  so  that  spec- 
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tator  could  have  foreseen  all  our  art,,  our  science,  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  could  have  prophesied  all  that  is  yet  to  come.  He 
could  have  foretold  all  the  folly,  and  suffering,  and  sin  of  men. 
There  is  not  a  mote  that  trembles  in  the  sunbeam,  nor  a  leaf 
that  is  driven  in  the  wind,  whose  existence,  and  whose  exact 
position,  he  could  not  have  foretold.  The  problem  would  have 
been  a  complex  one,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
purely  mechanical  one.  There  is  not  a  thought  that  ever  has 
toiled  or  that  ever  shall  toil  in  a  human  brain,  there  is  not  an 
ache  that  has  ever  wrung  a  human  heart,  that  was  not  poten- 
tially there.  Our  longings  for  knowledge  were  there;  and 
when  we  inquire  after  the  origin  of  things,  our  thoughts  but 
return  to  their  early  home.  Mr.  Spencer,  and  his  philosophy, 
and  the  criticisms  upon  it,  were  there.  Whatever  we  can  con- 
ceive that  is  complex,  or  accidental,  or  free,  was  there.  Those 
dancing  atoms  whirled  and  whirled  until  they  became  self-con- 
scious, and  thought,  and  reflected,  and  wrote  their  own  autobi- 
ography in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer.  We  are  not  mis- 
representing the  theory.  Pi-of.  Tyndall  says  of  it :  "  Strip  it 
naked  and  you  stand  £Etce  to  &ce  with  the  notion  that  not  only 
the  more  ignoble  foims  of  animalcular  or  animal  life,  not  alone 
the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  and  the  lion,  not  alone  the  exquis- 
ite and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  that  the 
human  mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their  phe- 
nomena— were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud."  (Frag.  Science, 
p.  159.)  In  this  evolution  there  has  been  no  guiding  mind. 
Mr.  Spencer  demands  no  purpose,  but  only  a  power.  The  aim 
of  his  philosophy  is  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  intelli- 
gent Creator  is  needless.  He  is  impatient  of  the  (Joctrine 
which  makes  creation  the  work  of  wisdom,  and  calls  it  the 
"carpenter  theory."  If  we  consider  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  here  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
purpose  to  preserve  the  species ;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to 
think  so  on  pain  of  being  charged  with  "fetishism."  If  we 
think  of  the  eye  or  ear  as  it  forms  in  the  womb,  it  would  seem 
the  power  at  work  must  understand  the  laws  of  optics  and 
acoustics,  to  form  these  organs  in  such  exact  and  complex 
accordance  with  them.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  these  organs, 
^s  forming  before  they  are  needed,  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
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fatare  needs,  and  a  purpose  of  supplying  them ;  but  this  belief, 
too,  lies  under  the  ban  of  fetishism.  The  eyes  are  used  to  see 
with,  but  they  were  not  made  for  that  purpose.  The  ears  hear, 
but  they  were  not  designed  for  hearing.  The  organs  of  repro- 
duction serve  to  perpetuate  the  species,  but  they  were  not  made 
for  this  end.  Everything,  no  matter  how  complex  in  its  adap- 
tations, exhibits  the  working  of  a  power ;  nothing  represents 
the  fulfillment  of  a  purpose.  "  The  transformation  of  an  indef- 
inite incoherent  homogeneity  into  a  definite  coherent  heteroge- 
neity, which  goes  on  everywhere  until  it  brings  about  a  reverse 
transformation,  is  consequent  upon  certain  simple  laws  of  force." 
(First  Prin.,  p.  495.)  Such  is  the  theory.  To  many  it  will  seem 
to  break  down  from  pure  excess  of  absurdity.  We  pretend  not 
to  decide ;  but  we  insist  that  every  one  who  is  fond  of  talking 
magniloquently  about  evolution,  should  know  precisely  what 
he  has  to  prove. 

Tet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Spencer  denies  that  his  sys- 
tem is  atheistic  The  ground  of  the  denial  is  this ;  he  believes 
in  an  unknowable.  But  upon  inquiry  this  unknowable  proves 
to  be  merely  the  substance  which  underlies  phenomena.  It  has 
neither  sense  nor  intelligence  nor  will  To  attribute  these  to 
it  is  a  species  of  fetishism.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  he 
saves  his  system  from  atheism  by  calling  this  thing  God.  We 
will  not  quarrel  about  names.  That  which  we  know  as  matter 
is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  This  matter,  working 
according  to  mechanical  laws,  without  intelligence  or  purpose, 
has  transformed  chaos  into  creation.  This  is  the  doctrine,  and 
this  is  essential  atheism. 

Mr.  Spencer  further  denies  that  his  system  is  materialistic. 
The  New  Philosophy  plumes  itself  upon  rising  above  the  con- 
test between  spiritualist  and  materialist,  and  pronounces  the 
question  to  be  a  strife  of  word&  The  claim  is  the  emptiest 
pretense.  "  That  no  idea  or  feeling  arises  save  as  a  result  of 
some  physical  force  expended  in  producing  it,  is  fast  becoming 
a  common  place  of  science ;  and  whoever  duly  weighs  the  evi- 
dence will  see  that  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor 
of  a  preconceived  theory  can  explain  its  non-acceptanca" 
(First  Prin.,  p.  280.)  That  mental  force  is  but  transformed  phy- 
sical force,  is  the  primary  assumption.     The  mind   itself  is 
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church  to  every  five  hundred  souls  must  be  proportionally  more 
helpful  We  must  therefore  still  expect  that  good  men  who 
know  little  of  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
will  be  filled  with  zeal  at  the  thought  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  founding  Yale  or  Amherst  or  Oberlin,  and  will  religiously 
resolve  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  missionary  field  where  their 
lost  is  cast ;  and  when  they  find  the  resources  of  that  field  in- 
adequate even  for  a  beginning,  they  will  go  East  for  help.  Per- 
haps they  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  a  few  men 
of  established  reputation  to  give  to  the  undertaking  the  in- 
fluence of  their  names,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  relations  to  the 
whole  field,  and  to  other  institutions  of  kindred  views  on 
which  large  outlays  have  been  already  made,  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  come  into  competition ;  and  thus  enable  it  to  obtain 
from  givers  whose  generosity  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  whose 
n^lect  of  thoughtftil. discrimination  cannot  be  too  much  de- 
plored, such  help  as  will  place  it  in  a  position  to  divide  between 
two  feeble  institutions,  those  resources  which  ought  to  have 
been  concentrated  on  one  strong  one.  We  must  expect  to  see 
such  things  done  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  be  obliged  to  deplore  in  vain  this  great  waste  of  the 
^resources  of  Christian  learning.  We  must  expect  to  see  the 
spirit  of  sect  keen-sighted  to  discern  immediate  sectarian  in- 
terests and  necessities,  but  blind  to  what  the  general  good  re- 
quires ;  and  therefore  ready  to  found  colleges  in  the  interest  of 
sects,  utterly  regardless  of  what  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions arQ  doing  for  what  ought  to  be  the  common  cause. 

All  these  sorrowful  things  we  have  seen,  and  must  expect  to 
see  them  again.  They  are  evils  for  which  we  can  prescribe  no 
immediate  remedy.  And  yet  we  are  not  without  hope.  The 
dependence  of  our  colleges  for  sufficient  endowment  is  not  up- 
on the  small  annual  or  occasional  contributions  of  the  masses. 
These  may  do  important  service  in  the  in&ncy  of  an  institution, 
but  they  cannot  be  a  permanent  relianca  To  endow  colleges, 
and  to  provide  them  with  those  permanent  edifices  which,  while 
they  afford  convenient  rooms  for  all  the  uses  of  the  institution, 
give  it  also  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  for  providing  adequate  libraries,  cabinets,  and  other  useful 
instruments  of  instruction,  colleges  must  depend  on  the  munifi- 
cent gifts  of  the  wealthy. 
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The  men  who  dispense  this  munificence  are  little  exposed  to 
the  influences  ^hich  have  so  unreasonably  multiplied  colleges. 
They  will  prefer  either  adequately  to  endow  an  institution  and 
make  it  a  monument  to  their  own  memory,  or  else  to  bestow 
their  liberality  on  institutions  which  are  sure  to  obtain  such 
bene&ctions  from  others  as  will,  in  addition  to  their  own,  make 
them  respectable  and  influential.  Such  donations  will  not 
therefore  be  scattered  indiscriminately  among  all  the  collies 
that  have  acquired  a  ^^  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  will 
for  the  most  part  be  concentrated  upon  those  that  are  likely  to 
live  and  be  strong  and  influential  That  law  of  life  that,  "  To 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,''  seems  a  little 
hard  when  we  are  struggling  with  difficulties  too  great  to  be 
overcome;  but,  in  its  application  to  our  colleges,  it  is  benefi- 
cent and  necessary.  The  thing  that  is  desirable  is,  not  an 
equitable  division  among  all  the  colleges  we  have,  but  a  con- 
centration on  such  as  we  need  and  can  adequately  sustain. 

In  this  quarter,  however,  there  lies  a  great  danger  which  we 
must  not  fail  to  point  out  Let  us  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  States  in  the  interior  are  going  permanently  to  rely  on 
the  colleges  of  the  Atlantic  States  for  the  higher  cultura  A 
few  of  our  young  men  may  seek  an  education  in  those  colleges. 
But  they  are  too  distant,  and  united  to  us  by  too  few  and  feeble 
influences,  to  do  much  for  us  in  the  way  of  education.  The 
States  that  border  on  the  lakes,  and  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  cannot  be  reached  and  educated  by  lines  of  railway 
and  telegraph  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length.  A  State  with  three  millions  of  present  population  and 
a  prospect  of  an  indefinite  increase  will  have  institutions  of  its 
own  for  the  higher  education ;  and  if  the  voluntary  principle 
does  not  or  cannot  provide  them,  the  State  will  and  must 

The  danger  to  which  we  allude  is  that  the  colleges  in  these 
States  are  so  feeble  and  so  much  in  competition  with  each  other, 
that  none  of  them  will  attract  the  attention  and  receive  the 
donations  of  the  wealthy ;  and  that  therefore  all  will  be  alike  in- 
significant and  powerless,  and  that  thus  the  higher  culture  will 
pass  away  from  them  and  fall  into  far  le^  trustworthy  hands. 
This  danger  is  real  and  great     We  cannot  forbear  earnestly  to 
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invite  the  attention  of  men  of  wealth,  wherever  residing,  to  this 
aspect  of  the  subject.  We  entreat  them  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  all  too  equal  com- 
petition among  many  colleges,  by  bestowing,  upon  a  few,  such 
ample  endowments  as  will  render  them  fully  adequate  to  the 
work  providentially  assigned  them  to  do.  There  is  no  other  hope 
of  retaining  the  care  of  liberal  learning  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
in  the  hands  of  religious  men  and  institutions  which  they  con- 
trol Let  men  who  have  such  gifts  at  their  disposal  make  their 
own  choice,  being  careful  to  select  those  which  in  their  judg- 
ment are  most  promising  of  lasting  influence  and  eflBlciency,  and, 
however  our  favorite  enterprizes  may  fere,  we  promise  them 
our  lasting  gratitude. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  there  are  institutions  which  have 
been  raised  up  by  lives  of  Christian  toil  and  struggle  amid  diffi- 
culties such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  have  attained  to  such 
positions,  that  they  can  be  made  strong  and  influential  without 
any  such  enormous  outlay  as  would  be  necessary  to  found 
an  entirely  new  institution.  The  resources  which  they  have 
accumulated,  though  inadequate,  are  highly  important  They 
have  been  trained,  too,  in  the  school  of  hard  experience,  amid 
the  very  difficulties  that  have  yet  to  be  overcome.  They  know 
perfectly  what  th^  want,  and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
resources  placed  at  their  disposal.  One  hundred  thousand  be- 
stowed on  one  of  these  colleges  will  do  more  for  the  cause  than 
a  million  drawn  by  a  university  from  some  State  treasury. 

No  intelligent  man  can  attentively  consider  this  subject  in  all 
its  relations,  without  being  solemnly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
its  importance.  The  fitting  destiny  of  the  American  Republic 
cannot  be  attained  by  a  merely  physical  and  material  civiliza- 
tion. No  people  have  ever  had  an  equal  need  of  a  high  intel- 
lectual, moral,,  and  spiritual  culture.  If  this  nation  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  principles  it  has  proclaimed,  and  the  position  it 
occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  if  it  is  even  to  retain 
and  perpetuate  the  privileges  and  blessings  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing, it  must  cultivate  the  highest  manhood.  For  cultivating 
such  manhood  no  instrumentality  has  yet  been  devised  which 
can  take  the  place  of  our  colleges  ;  and  nowhere  is  their  influ- 
ence more  needed  than  amid  the  exhaustless  material  resources. 
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and  the  multitudinous  populations  of  our  great  central  valley — 
a  valley  which  in  the  year  2000  will  contain  a  population  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  central  valley  of  China. 
If  anywhere  on  earth  there  is  need  of  the  most  potent  instru- 
mentalities for  promoting  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture of  which  man  is  capable  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  here.  It  is  here  too  that  there  is  greatest  danger  that  these 
instrumentalities  will  pass  into  neglect  and  disuse.  The  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  danger  has  in  it  much  that  is  alarming. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  despondency.  This  rage  for  a 
civilization  wholly  material  will  not  last  forever.  The  God  of 
this  world  will  not  have  things  all  his  own  way  after  all, — God 
has  never  yet  deserted  this  nation  in  the  times  of  its  necessity. 
In  relation  to  the  subject  discussed  in  this  Article,  this  is  one  of 
those  times  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  day 
of  deliverance  may  be  ne^r  at  hand 
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However,  it  is  not  for  the  critic  to  get  finghtened  at  results, 
but  to  ask  for  the  credentials  of  the  doctrine.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  this  theory  is  false  because  it  is  materialistic  or  athe- 
istic. If  the  reasoning  is  just,  and  the  assumptions  are  well 
founded  ;  then,  let  the  doctrine  be  accepted  with  all  its  dread- 
ful consequences.  But  if  the  reasoning  be  contradictory,  and 
the  assumptions  false  and  absurd ;  then,  let  the  doctrine  perish. 
This  is  the  question  we  have  now  to  consider. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  theory  will  find  its  greatest  difficulties 
in  accounting  for  the  evolution  of  mind.  For,  not  to  mention 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  sensation  and  thought  out  of  the 
clashing  of  inert  atoms,  before  this  doctrine  can  be  proved,  the 
validity  of  logical  laws,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  all  our  men- 
tal processes,  must  be  established.  Otherwise  the  results 
reached  by  reasoning  will  be  untrustworthy ;  and  all  science 
and  evolution  must  disappear  together.  We  expect  to  find 
upon  a  psychological  examination  that  the  metaphysical  data 
of  all  reasoning  transcend  the  teaching  of  experience.  In  that 
case  the  evolutionist  can  take  his  choice ;  either  he  can  admit 
their  validity,  which  will  prove  fatal  to  his  system,  since  it  will 
put  mind  outside  of  his  theory ;  or  he  can  deny  their  validity, 
which  will  be  to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  In  examining 
the  testimony,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  points  which  must  be 
proved :  1st,  that  the  physical  forces  and  sensation  correlate ; 
2d,  that  thought  is  only  transformed  sensation ;  3d,  that  the  in- 
tuitions of  reason,  while  valid  for  all  space  and  time,  are  the 
product  of  experience ;  and  4th,  that  the  soul  has  no  self-deter- 
mining power.  If  any  of  these  points  cannot  be  made  out^  the 
theory  breaks  down  hopelessly  in  its  application  to  mind. 

In  applying  his  theory  to  the  explanation  of  mental  evolu- 
tion, Mr.  Spencer  finds  a  philosophy  ready-made  to  his  hand. 
The  experience  philosophy  has  sought  for  ages  to  prove  that 
all  that  is  in  the  mind  has  been  derived  from  sensation*  Be- 
ginning with  sensations,  it  aims  to  show,  by  combining  these, 
how  all  the  laws  of  thinking  and  all  our  apparently  simple 
beliefs  have  been  generated.  The  law  of  causation,  the  princi- 
ples of  formal  logic,  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  and  the 
moral  postulates  of  conscience,  are  only  elaborated  and  refined 
sensations.     The  astronomer  who  accepts  the  nebular  theory 
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seeks  to  show  how  the  original  mist  must  condense  and  build 
up  solid  globes  with  continents  and  seas.  So  the  experience- 
philosophy  seeks  to  show  how  sensations  condense  and  differ- 
entiate and  integrate  until  the  solid  framework  of  mind  is  built 
up.  There  is,  indeed,  much  in  the  mind  at  present  that  seems 
independent  of  experience,  as  the  belief  in  logical  axioms,  or 
in  causation  ;  and  these  beliefs  ever  put  on  airs  and  repudiate 
their  parentage,  and,  worst  of  all,  assume  to  lord  it  over  experi- 
ence itself.  Such  filial  impiety  deserves  severe  rebuke ;  and 
the  experience-philosopher  proceeds  to  reduce  these  pretend- 
era  to  becoming  humility  by  showing  them  the  baseness  of 
their  birtL  The  fragrance  and  beauty  of  a  flower  are  but 
transformations  of  the  mould  at  its  root;  so  all  that  seems 
independent  or  noble  in  the  mind  is  but  transformed  pains  and 
pleasures.  The  mind  has  no  powers  of  its  own,  but  gains  them 
from  without,  and  its  laws  are  all  enacted  for  it  by  experience. 
Whatever  seems  independent  of  this  source  is  an  imposter, 
whose  claims  must  be  met  with  becoming  scorn.  This  philos- 
ophy 18  adopted  by  Mr.  Spencer  without  any  important  modifi- 
cations as  illustrating  the  d9ctrine  of  evolution.  By  means  of 
the  correlation  of  the  forces,  he  hooks  the  beginnings  of  mind 
to  the  physical  world,  and  the  experience- philosophy  explains 
mental  evolution.  In  the  hands  of  all  its  defenders  this  philos- 
ophy has  always  taken  an  insane  delight  in  knocking  out  its 
own  brains ;  and  as  habit  strengthens  with  age,  we  expect  to 
find  it  performing  this  interesting  feat  with  unusual  gusto 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

All  knowledge  is  subjective  and  begins  in  the  mind  itsell 
All  that  we  know  is  known  in  consciousness,  and  whatever 
cannot  report  itself  there,  must  remain  forever  unknown.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  world  without  us  is  known  only  through 
modifications  of  consciousness ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  the 
mental  operations  of  others,  is  known  only  by  assimilating 
them  to  our  own.  For  this  reason  we  must  dissent  from  the 
assumption  which  underlies  Mr.  Spencer's  work,  that  mind  can 
be  understood  only  by  observing  its  evolution  in  the  lower 
forms  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  biological  and  physiological 
studies  can  of  themselves  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
nature  or  the  evolution  of  mind.     Even  if  we  should  grant  to 
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the  mind  perfect  perceptive  powers,  so  that  it  could  trace  the 
most  secret  workings  of  nature's  molecular  machinery,  it  could 
see  nothing  in  the  inorganic  world,  or  in  the  brain  itself^  but 
molecular  motion;  it  could  not  see  thought  or  sensation.  How 
do  we  know  that  the  motions  of  animals  are  not  automatic? 
how  do  we  know  that  they  have  any  psychological  meaning  at 
all  ?  It  is  only  as  we  infer  that  like  motions  mean  the  same  in 
them  as  in  us ;  it  is  only  as  we  know  our  own  mind,  that  we 
can  take  the  first  step  toward  a  knowledge  of  mind  in  the  lower 
orders.  Now  since  this  is  so,  since  human  psychology  must 
precede  all  other,  and  since  the  psychology  of  the  polyps  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  we  submit  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  give  such  inquiries  any  very  great  weight  Yet 
Mr.  Spencer  aigues  and  argues  for  hundreds  of  pages  upon  a 
psychology  which  is  pure  conjecture,  to  disprove  the  only  psy- 
chology which  we  can  directly  know. 

But  if  all  knowledge  begins  at  home,  it  becomes  a  naatter  of 
first  importance  to  know  the  true  nature  of  the  cognitive  act 
If,  then,  we  look  closely  at  this,  we  shall  see  that  in  every  act 
of  perception  there  is  always  given  two  things,  the  mind  per- 
ceiving, and  the  object  perceived.  Every  perceptive  act  con- 
tains these  two  elements,  and,  we  believe,  contains  them  in 
exact  equipoisa  The  mind  gives  itself  as  looking  forth  upon 
a  scene  which  is  not  itself  This  fact  of  a  division  is  admitted 
by  every  one;  but  some  philosophers  have  denied  its  trust- 
worthinesa  To  be  sure,  the  mind  does  distinguish  itself  from 
the  scene ;  but  this  distinction  represents  no  reality  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  so-called  object  is  but  a  representation 
which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  through  the  operation  of  its 
own  laws.  We  believe  that  an  examination  would  show  that 
this  primary  distinction  cannot  be  argued  away  ;  but  if  either 
member  of  the  antithesis  is  to  be  destroyed,  which  shall  it  be  ? 
The  subjective  element  is  given  beyond  the  possibility  of  ques- 
tion. Self  as  perceiving  is  the  most  fundamental  datum  of 
consciousnesa  The  object  can  be  reached  only  by  accepting 
the  testimony  of  the  subject  Deny  that  testimony,  and  the 
universe  disappears  in  a  bottomless  pit  of  nihilism.  If  either 
member  is  given  up  it  must  be  the  objective ;  and  the  result 
must  be  absolute  idealism.     We  insist  upon  it ;  the  subjective 
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element  must  stand  to  make  any  science  possible.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  admit  the  distinction,  or  deny  the  object ;  and 
either  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Spencer's  theory. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Spencer  himself  insists  upon  this  distinction, 
and  calls  it  one  which  transcends  consciousness  by  underlying 
it  He  says :  "  Where  the  two  modes  of  Being  which  we  dis- 
tinguish as  Subject  and  Object  have  been  severally  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms,  any  further  comprehension  must  be  an 
assimilation  of  these  lowest  terms  to  one  another,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  is  negatived  by  the  veiy  distinction  of 
Subject  and  Object,  which  is  itself  consciousness  of  a  difference 
transcending  all  other  differences.  So  £ur  from  helping  us  to 
think  of  them  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to  render 
more  manifest  the  impossibUity  of  finding  for  them  a  common 
concept — ^a  thought  under  which  they  can  be  united*"  (Vol.  i,. 
p.  167.)  '*  That  a  unit  of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with 
a  unit  of  motion,  becomes  more  than  ever  manifest  when  we 
bring  the  two  into  juxtaposition"  (p.  158).  Again  he  says: 
•*  Nevertheless  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for  all,  that 
if  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of. 
translating  mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena,  or  of: 
translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena,  tha 
latter  alternative  would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two" 
(p.  162).  If  we  had  not  been  aware  beforehand  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  unbounded,  almost  supernatural,  appetite  for  self- 
contradiction,  we  should  have  supposed  on  reading  these  pas- 
sages that  he  intended  to  take  his  own  advice,  and  ''rest* 
content  with  that  duality  of  them  which  our  constitution  neces- 
sitatea"  But  to  do  this  would  be  fatal  to  his  theory ;  and  that 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  one.  Accordingly,  though  "  a  unit 
of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion ;"  and 
though  "  analysis  but  serves  to  render  more  manifest  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  for  them  a  common  concept ;"  and  though 
"the  antithesis  of  Subject  and  Object  is  never  to  be  transcended 
while  consciousness  lasts ;"  Mr.  Spencer,  nevertheless,  assures 
us  that  'Mt  is  one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality  which  is 
manifested  to  us  subjectively  and  objectively,"  (Vol.  i,  p.  627.) 
It  does  not  occur  to  Mr.  Spencer  to  give  any  proof  of  this ; 
and,  indeed,  proof  is  not  to  be  expected,  for  this  Ultimate. 
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Reality  is  the  Unknowable  whose  operations,  of  course,  tran- 
scend criticism.  Logic  has  no  place  in  that  realm,  assertion 
alone  can  enter. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  inadvertently  gives  us  a  much  more  con- 
crete statement  as  to  the  way  in  which  subject  and  object  are 
united.     He  says :  "  For  just  in  the  same  way  the  object  is  the 
unknown  permanent  neociis  which  is  never  itself  a  phenome- 
non, but  is  that  which  holds  phenomena  together;  so  is  the 
subject  the  unknown  permanent  nexus  which  is  never  itself  a 
.state  of  consciousness,  but  which  holds  the  states  of  conscious- 
tness  together.     (VoL  ii,  p.  484.)    This  is  the  definition  of  the 
.-subject,  and  then,  though  it  is  "  unknown,"  he  proceeds  to  tell 
.us  what  this  nexus  is.     *'For  as  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of 
(this  work,  an  idea  is  the  psychical  side  of  what  on  its  physical 
.Slide  is  an  involved  set  of  molecular  changes  propagated  through 
;an  involved  set  of  nervous  plexuses.     That  which  makes  possi- 
ible  the  idea  is  the  pre-existence  of  these  plexuses  so  organized 
that  a  wave  of  molecular  motion  diffused  through  them  wUl 
produce,  as  its  psychical  correlative,  the  components  of  the 
conception  in  due  order  and  degree.     This  idea  lasts  while  the 
waves  of  molecular  motion  last — ceasing  when  they  cease ;  but 
that  which  remains  is  the  set  of  plexusea     These  constitute 
the  potentiality  of  the  idea,  and  make  possible  fiiture  ideas 
like  it     Each  such  set  of  plexuses  perpetually  modified  in 
detail  by  perpetual  new  actions,  capable  of  entering  into  count- 
less combinations,  and  capable  of  having  its  several  parts  vari- 
ously excited  just  as  the  external  object  presents  its  combined 
attributes  in  various  ways,  is  thus  the  permanent  internal  nexus 
for  ideas  answering  to  the  permanent  external  nexus  for  phe- 
nomena."   (Vol.  ii,  p.  484.) 

Thus  the  great  distinction  of  subject  and  object  vanishes, 
-and  self  is  resolved  into  the  organism.  T\\e  distinction  van- 
ishes, though  Mr.  Spencer  declares  it  cannot  be  interpreted 
away.  The  assimilation  is  made,  though  he  says  that  analysis 
iDut  serves  to  make  manifest  its  impossibility.  Units  of  feeling 
Hire  resolved  into  units  of  motion,  though  they  have  nothing  in 
oommon.  Mr.  Spencer  insists  that  the  criterion  of  truth  is  the 
impossibility  of  conceiving  the  opposite ;  and  argues  this  at 
great  length  against  the  Sceptics  and  Idealists.    It  would  seem 
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then  that  a  distinction  which  is  insisted  upon  as  the  most  fiiuda- 
mental  in  our  mental  operations,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  real. 
But  this  would  put  mind  outside  of  the  physical  chain,  and, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  teeth  of  all  logic,  denies  the 
distinction.  When  it  suits  his  purpose  he  admits  the  testi- 
mony of  the  mind  ;  when  it  does  not,  he  proceeds  to  worry 
and  bully  and  give  it  the  lie.  All  that  the  mind  says  about  an 
external  world  is  true ;  all  that  it  says  about  itself  is  false. 
This  is  Mr.  Spencer's  position. 

To  this  argument  Mr.  Spencer  would  probably  reply  that  the 
idea  of  subject  and  object  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and,  instead  of  being  simple,  is  consolidated  from  millions  of 
experiences  which  stretch  back  through  unknown  ages.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  mental  evolution  when  this  dis- 
tinction was  unknown.  It  makes  no  matter  that  this  time  was 
in  infancy — a  period  of  which  nothing  is  known,  or  during  the 
development  of  the  lower  orders — which  is  a  subject  of  pure 
conjecture ;  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  this  distinction  is  of  recent 
birth.  These  ideas,  then,  are  not  elementary,  but  are  highly 
complex ;  and  nothing  can  be  built  upon  them.  Admitting 
the  fact,  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  is  not  helped.  Indeed  the 
constant  assumption  of  the  experience-philosophers  that  every- 
thing must  be  measured  in  its  beginnings,  is  an  enormous  fal- 
lacy, a  gross  logical  imposition.  When  we  refer  to  the  laws  of 
thought  as  valid  for  all  space  and  time,  and  to  the  law  of  con- 
science as  eternally  true,  they  aim  to  throw  discredit  upon  them 
by  showing  from  what  they  have  been  bnilt  up.  Do  you  see 
that  cringing  cur?  that  is  the  dawn  of  the  moral  sentiment 
Do  you  see  that  jelly  contract  when  touched  ?  that  is  the  raw 
material  of  mind.  But,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You 
who  talk  of  development,  tell  us  whether  we  are  developing 
faculty,  knowledge,  power ;  or  whether  we  are  developing  illu- 
sion, delusion,  and  baseless  dreams.  If  the  former  supposition 
be  true,  then  these  faculties  as  we  have  them,  not  as  they 
appeared  in  some  early  cell,  or  even  as  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  infancy,  but  as  they  are  to-day,  here  in  their  highest 
form,  in  their  latest  utterances,  are  the  most  trustworthy.  If 
we  are  indeed  developing,  we  need  not  inquire  as  to  the  beliefs 
of  the  first  polyp  to  reach  the  truth ;  but  the  last  utterances  ol 
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oar  faculties  as  they  have  disengaged  themselves  from  mental 
chaos  must  be  accepted  as  of  highest  authority.  But  if  the 
latter  supposition,  that  we  are  only  growing  into  illusion,  be 
true,  then  we  must  seek  truth  in  the  minds  of  the  pre-human 
apes,  or  rather  in  what  the  first  polyp  or  pulp  believed.  In 
that  case  we  can  put  away  all  our  knowledge,  all  our  science, 
and  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution  along  with  it  The  experi- 
ence-philosophy cannot  escape  this  alternative.  The  positive 
deliverances  of  our  mature  consciousness  must  be  accepted  as 
they  stand  or  all  truth  must  be  declared  impossible.  We  can- 
not, then,  allow  Mr.  Spencer  to  throw  discredit  on  this  distinc- 
tion of  subject  and  object  on  the  ground  of  its  recent  birth. 
What,  then,  will  he  do  with  it  ?  He  can  admit  it,  which  would 
be  realism ;  he  can  deny  the  object,  which  would  be  idealism  ; 
he  can  deny  the  subject,  which  must  result  in  nihilism.  But 
any  of  these  alternatives  would  prove  fatal  to  his  systenL 

Unless  mental  force  is  transformed  physical  force,  the  doc- 
trine fails  again.  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  this  to  be  true ;  that 
nerve-currents  and  ideas  are  opposite  sides  of  the  issane  fact,  is 
the  postulate  of  the  entire  work.  When  we  look  for  the  proof 
it  amounts  to  this :  nervous  states  afiPect  mental  states  and  con- 
versely ;  therefore  they  are  one.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  his 
utterances  on  this  subject  Now  the  fact  alleged  is  undoubted, 
and  has  been  admitted  by  all  realists  since  the  world  began. 
It  is  no  new  revelation  that  sickness  has  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  mind,  that  the  various  physical  stimuli  affect  mental 
activity,  that  powerful  emotions  exalt  the  functions  of  the 
organism,  or  that  a  mind  diseased  can  drag  the  body  into  ruin 
along  with  itself.  But  while  psychologists  have  admitted  this 
relation,  they  have  claimed  that  there  are  insuperable  obstacles 
to  assuming  a  correlation  or  identity.  This  which  is  the  real 
point  in  dispute,  is  coolly  assumed  without  mention.  Now, 
surely,  to  slur  over  a  question  which  his  system  is  bound  to 
answer  upon  pain  of  repudiation,  is  strategy  of  a  very  high  order. 
We  may  not  admit  the  conclusion,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
admire  the  generalship.  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  recognizes  a 
diiBculty  at  this  point,  and  says :  "  How  this  metamorphosis 
takes  place — ^how  a  force  existing  as  motion,  heat,  or  light  can 
become  a  mode  of  consciousness — how  it  is  possible  for  aerial 
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vibrations  to  generate  the  sensation  we  call  sound,  or  for  the 
force  liberated  by  chemical  changes  in  the  brain  to  give  rise  to 
emotion — these  are  mysteries  which  it  is  impossible  to  fathom. 
But  they  are  not  profounder  mysteries  than  the  transformation 
of  the  physical  forces  into  each  other."  (F.  P.,  p.  280.)  Mr. 
Spencer  is  mistaken.  If  the  received  doctrine  concerning  the 
physical  forces  be  true,  there  is  no  mystery  at  all  in  the  change 
of  one  into  another.  For  we  are  told  that  these  forces  are 
motions;  heat,  magnetism,  light,  all  are  modes  of  motion. 
The  transformation  of  the  physical  forces,  then,  is  simply  a 
change  of  one  kind  of  motion  into  another,  which  is  not  so  rare 
a  thing ;  and  if,  as  seems  very  probable,  the  difference  between 
these  motions  is  only  the  difference  of  faster  and  slower,  the 
problem  becomes  simpler  still.  Now  with  all  deference  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  dictum,  we  must  say  that  the  change  of  one  kind  of 
motion  into  another  is  one  thing ;  but  to  change  motion  into 
thought  which  is  not  motion,  and  which  cannot  by  any  effort  ' 
be  thought  of  as  motion,  is  quite  another. 

Granting  that  the  spiritualist  doctrine  is  true,  the  inter-depen- 
dence of  soul  and  body  upon  which  the  materialist  bases  his 
arguments,  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  If  the  soul 
communicates  with  the  external  world  by  means  of  a  material 
organism,  then  their  interests  must  be  bound  up  together.  If 
the  external  world  reports  itself  through  nervous  tides,  then  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  a  most  important  factor 
of  the  resulting  knowledge.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is 
the  mechanism  for  revealing  thoughts  and  feelings,  again  it  fol- 
lows that  the  condition  of  the  instrument  must  affect  the  mani- 
festation. If  the  appointed  pathways  of  sensation  are  broken 
up,  no  reports  can  pass  within.  If  the  dial  plate  be  defaced  and 
broken,  signals  can  be  made  no  longer.  To  suppose  it  other- 
wise would  make  the  connection  useless  and  the  body  would 
be  of  no  more  use  or  interest  to  us  than  our  cast-off  clothes. 
We  think  too,  that  there  is  a  moral  reason  also  for  the  inter- 
dependence. If  the  soul  use  the  body  as  the  instrument  for  sin- 
ning, it  shall  find  itself  sold  into  degrading  bondage  by  its 
partner  in  crime.  Or  if  the  soul  make  itself  the  home  of  evil, 
it  shall  find  the  body  dragged  down  into  ruin  with  it  If  it 
were  not  for  this  connection,  the  moral  discipline  of  our  present 
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existence  would  be  almost  entirely  lost     We  repeat  that  the 
inter-dependence  of  physical  and  spiritual  conditions  is  precisely 
what  we  should  expect     But  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  to 
supposing  that  the  mental  state  is  but  a  transformation  of  its 
physical  antecedent     The  mind  can  withdraw  its  attention  firom 
all  the  ordinary  antecedents  of  sensation  so  that  they  perish 
unnoticed.     In  the  concentration  of  thought,  the  hum  of  the 
school-room,  the  roar  of  the  street,  the  thousand  sights  and 
sounds  about  us,  are  lost  or  attract  no  attention.     This  is  a  fiict 
familiar  to  every  one.     The  antecedents  of  sensation  are  there, 
the  nervous  tides  which  are  said  to  correlate  with  thought  are 
there ;  but  they  pour  over  into  the  abyss  which  divides  thought 
from  motion,  and  are  lost     What  do  they  correlate  with  ?  The 
sequence  of  the  physical  forces  is  rigid  and  unvarying ;  this 
sequence  depends  upon  the  attention  of  the  mind  within.     This 
undoubted  fact  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  correlation.     But, 
further,  if  this  theory  be  true,  the  same  physical  antecedent 
ought  to  produce  the  same  mental  states,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  casa     The  same  words  spoken  in  the  same  way  may 
be  praise  or  insult ;  and  the  mental  state  varies  accordingly. 
If  struck  by  accident  we  have  one  feeling ;  if  struck  on  purpose 
we  have  quite  another.    The  physical  antecedents  are  the  same; 
why  are  the  results  various?     There  are  myriad  facts  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  none  of  which  can  be  explained  by  a  mechanical 
correlation  of  thought  and  motion.     The  only  theory  that  will 
explain  them  is  that  back  of  nerve-currents  there  is  a  knowing, 
judging  soul.     And  who  knows  not  how  the  st>ul  can  maintain 
its  powers  while  the  body  is  falling  into  ruin  and  by  its  innate 
vigor  resist  advancing  decay  ?     And  often  too,  when  it  seemed 
to  have  suffered  final  eclipse,  it  has  burst  the  shut  gates  of  sense, 
and  shone  through  its  clouded  windows  as  if  to  show  that 
death  may  be  nativity  and  freedom.     Not  to  insist  for  the 
present  upon  the  soul's  freedom,  which,  if  it  be  a  fact,  utterly 
overturns  the  doctrine,  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  reject- 
ing  the  correlation  of  the  physical  and  mental  forces. 

For  the  credit  of  Mr.  Spencer  s  system  it  is  desirable  that  not 
only  a  qualitative,  but  also  a  quantitative  relation  should  be 
made  out  tetween  thought  and  motion ;  otherwise  some  awk- 
ward questions  might  be  asked.    We  have  already  noticed  the 
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superior  order  of  Mr.  Spencer's  generalship  in  proving  the  first 
relation,  but  it  cannot  compare  with  his  skill  in  making  out  the 
second.  He  is  compelled  to  admit  that  no  quantitative  relation 
can  be  observed,  but  that  its  absence  is  most  conspicuous  It 
would  not  do,  however,  to  leave  the  argument  in  this  condition, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  introduces  the  saving  clause:  *^We  have 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  in  a  superior  nervous  center,  where 
in  some  mysterious  way  an  objective  change  or  nervous  action 
causes  a  subjective  change  or  feeling,  there  exists  a  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  two ;  the  amount  of  sensation  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  molecular  transformation  that  takes 
place  in  the  vesicular  substance  affected."  (Vol  i,  p.  120.) 
What  the  ''good  reason''  may  be  does  not  appear,  but  Mr. 
Spencer  says  there  is  one.  Our  most  diligent  search,  however, 
has  failed  to  discover  anything  more  than  the  argument  we 
have  just  criticised.  As  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  the  correlation 
is  vague  and  indefinite,  and  altogether  unlike  the  rigid  sequence 
of  the  physical  forces ;  but  this  is  corrected  by  the  mysterious 
operations  of  that  superior  nerve-center.  The  truth  is,  the 
"good  reason"  for  believing  it  so  is  not  any.  physiological  or 
psychological  fact,  but  the  necessities  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system. 

There  is  not,  we  say  it  firmly,  a  word  of  proof  that  the  phy- 
sical forces  correlate  with  sensation.  That  thev  are  the  antece- 
dents  of  sensation  is  all  that  can  be  established,  and  this  has 
never  been  denied  by  any  realist  Yet  even  if  an  identity 
were  made  out,  it  would  next  become  necessary  to  assimilate 
thought  to  sensation.  The  immediate  consequent  of  nerve-cur- 
rents is  feelings,  and  by  combining  these,  thought  is  reached. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  thinking  power  stands  apart  from 
the  physical  series,  and  the  theory  breaks  down  again. 

This  is  a  problem  which  the  experience  philosophy  has 
always  found  it  difficult  to  solve ;  indeed,  where  it  is  plainly 
stated,  it  seems  too  absurd  for  consideration.  The  problem  is 
to  show  that  a  string  of  feelings  which  existed  long  before 
there  was  any  one  to  have  them,  at  last  becomes  conscious  of 
itself  and  of  its  constituent  parts ;  and  apprehends  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another ;  and  reflects  upon  them  ;  and  draws  con- 
clusions from  tl^em :  and  all  the  while  is  but  a  feeling ;  and  the 
process  is  but  a  feeling.     Another  difficulty  is  that  thought  and 
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sensation  are  given  in  consciousness  as  very  different  things. 
To  have  a  feeling  is  one  thing,  to  reflect  is  quite  another. 
What  kinship  is  there  between  sensation  and  a  purely  intel- 
lectual operation,  such  as  the  study  of  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem, or  any  other  of  the  reflective  processes  of  thought  ?  If 
we  are  to  rely  upon  our  present  consciousness,  they  have  no 
common  measure.  But  the  experience-philosophy  has  steadily 
resisted  this  distinction,  and  sought  to  show  how  thought  is 
but  sensation  that  has  grown  proud  and  forgotten  its  origin. 
The  great  instrument  for  the  contemplated  reduction  is  the 
association  of  ideas.  Sensations  and  feelings  cluster  together, 
and  so  pass  into  thought.  Mr.  Spencer  says :  "  The  cardinal 
fact  to  be  noted  as  of  coordinate  importance  with  the  facts 
above  noted,  is  that  while  each  vivid  feeling  is  joined  to,  but 
distinguished  from,  other  vivid  feelings  simultaneous  or  succes- 
sive, it  is  joined  to,  and  identified  with,  faint  feelings  that  have 
resulted  from  foregoing  similar  vivid  feelings.  Each  particular 
color,  each  special  sound,  each  sensation  of  touch,  taste,  or 
smell,  is  at  once  lc;nown  as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it 
in  space  or  time,  and  known  as  like  the  faint  forms  of  certain 
sensations  that  have  preceded  in  time — ^unites  itself  with  fore- 
going sensations  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  quality  but 
only  in  intensity. 

"  On  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  structure 
of  Mind.  In  its  absence  there  could  be  nothing  but  a  kaleido- 
scopic change  of  feelings — an  ever  transforming  present  with- 
out past  or  future.  It  is  because  of  this  tendency  which  vivid 
feelings  have  severally  to  cohere  with  the  faint  forms  of  all  pre- 
ceding feelings  like  themselves,  that  there  arise  what  we  call 
ideas.  A  vivid  feeling  does  not  by  itself  constitute  a  unit  of 
that  aggregate  of  ideas  entitled  knowledge.  Nor  does  a  single 
faint  feeling  constitute  such  a  unit  But  an  idea,  or  unit  of 
knowledge,  results  when  a  vivid  feeling  is  assimilated  to,  or 
coheres  with,  one  or  more  of  the  faint  feelings  left  by  such  vivid 
feelings  previously  experienced.  From  moment  to  moment 
the  feelings  that  constitute  consciousness  segregate — each  be- 
coming fused  with  the  whole  series  of  others  like  itself  that 
have  gone  before  it ;  and  what  we  call  knowing  each  feeling  as 
such  or  such,  is  our  name  for  this  act  of  segregation.    *    *    * 
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An  idea  of  an  object  or  act  is  composed  of  groups  of  similar 
and  similarly-related  feelings  that  have  arisen  in  conscious* 
ness  from  time,  and  have  formed  a  consolidated  series  of  which 
the  members  have  partially  or  completely  lost  their  individuali- 
ties." (Vol.  i,  p.  182).  **  Consider  now,  under  its  most  general 
form,  the  process  of  composition  of  Mind  described  in  forego- 
ing sections.  It  is  no  other  than  this  same  process  carried  out 
on  higher  and  higher  platforms,  both  increasing  extent. and 
complication.  As  we  have  lately  seen,  the  feelings  called  sen- 
sations cannot  of  themselves  constitute  Mind,  even  when  great 
numbers  of  various  kinds  are  present  together.  Mind  is  con- 
stituted only  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  faint 
forms  of  antecedent  like  sensations.  The  consolidation  of  suc- 
cessive units  of  feeling  to  form  'a  sensation,  is  paralleled  in  a 
larger  way  by  the  consolidation  of  successive  sensations  to 
form  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  such  or 
such — to  form  the  smallest  separable  portion  of  what  we 
call  thought,  as  distinguished  from  more  confused  sentiency  " 
(p.  185). 

We  have  in  this  extract  a  complete  outline  of  the  associa- 
tional  doctrine  and  an  almost  complete  list  of  its  errors.  The 
process  above  described  is  assumed  to  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  that  is  in  the  mind,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from 
sensation  it  may  seem  to  be.  In  this  way  self-consciousness, 
the  distinction  of  Subject  and  Object,  the  abstract  processes  of 
thought,  memory,  imagination  ;  all  are  built  up.         * 

Our  first  criticism  is  that  the  language  in  which  the  doctrine 
is  expressed  betrays  it  "  Each  particular  color,  each  special 
sound,  each  sensation  of  touch,  taste  or  smell,  is  at  once  known 
as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it  in  space  or  time,  and 
known  as  like  the  faint  forms  of  certain  sensations  that  have 
preceded  it"  Who  is  it  that  knowj<s  these  sensations  as  like 
or  unlike  ?  Who  is  it  that  remembers  the  faint  forms  of  past 
sensation  ?  The  object  of  these  groupings  and  **  segregations  " 
is  to  account  for  thought,  memory,  judgment,  etc. ;  and,  lo,  a 
thinking,  judging,  recognizing  mind  is  on  the  ground  to  see  to 
its  own  birth.  It  would  hardly  be  surprising,  if  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  the  process  proved  successful.  Again, 
Mr.  Spencer  will  not  allow  us  to  know  sensations  until  they  are 
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'^  segregated/'  but  insists  that  a  knowledge  of  them  as  like  or 
unlike  must  precede  segregation.  How,  indeed,  things  can  be 
known  as  like  or  unlike  each  other,  when  we  know  nothing 
about  them,  does  not  appear ;  nor  is  it  very  evident  how 
memory  can  be  built  up  by  a  process  which  assumes  its  exist- 
ence at  the  start.  Self-consciousness,  too,  cannot  be  very  far 
off  when  we  begin  to  remember  sensations  as  '^  past  experi- 
encea"  Yet  these  are  the  absurdities  into  which  the  associa- 
tionalists  have  always  fallen.  This  association  of  ideas  implies 
the  very  things  it  is  supposed  to  explain  away.  What  asso- 
ciates the  ideas  ?  What  separates  them  into  like  and  unlike  ? 
What  recognizes  them  as  past  experiences  7  What  is  it  in  all 
perception  which  combines  tactual,  visual,  and  other  impres- 
sions so  that  the  object  presents  itself  as  a  unit  in  conscious- 
ness? At  this  point,  the  associationalists  have  always  left  a 
fatal  gap  in  their  system.  To  suppose  that  the  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions know  themselves  as  like  or  unlike,  and  then  enter  into 
combination  is  absurd ;  yet  they  must  either  do  this,  or  refer 
the  association,  to  the  action  of  the  soul  itseli  To  escape  this 
alternative,  Mr.  Spencer  ventures  upon  the  astounding  proposi- 
tion, that  the  association  takes  place  primarily,  not  in  the  mind, 
but  in  the  nervous  system.  Like  nervous  states  get  together  and 
difference  themselves  from  others,  and  whenever  one  of  these 
states  comes  into  consciousness,  it  drags  in  the  others  along  with 
it  He  says :  **  Changes  in  nerve- vesicles  are  the  objective  corre- 
latives of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  feelings ;  and  the  dis- 
charges through  fibres  that  connect  nerve- vesicles  are  the  objec- 
tive correlatives  of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  relations 
between  feelings.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  association  of  a 
feeling  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species,  answers  to  the 
localization  of  the  nervous  discharge  within  some  great  aggre- 
gate of  nerve  fibres,  within  some  division  of  that  aggregate, 
"within  some  bundle  of  that  division.  Moreover,  as  we  before 
concluded  that  the  association  of  each  feeling  with  its  exact 
counterparts  in  past  experience,  answers  to  the  re-excitation  of 
the  same  vesicle  or  vesicles ;  so  here  we  conclude  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  each  relation  with  its  exact  counterparts  in  past 
experience,  answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  same  connecting 
fibre  or  fibres.     And  since,  on  the  recognition  of  any  object, 
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this  re-excitation  of  the  plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  before 
jointly  excited  by  it,  answers  to  the  association  of  each  constit- 
uent relation  and  each  constituent  feeling  with  the  like  rela- 
tion and  the  like  feeling  contained  in  the  previous  conscious- 
ness of  the  object ;  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  process  is  com- 
prehended under  the  principle  alleged.  If  the  recognized  object 
now  lacking  one  of  its  traits,  arouses  in  consciousness  an  ideal 
feeling  answering  to  some  real  feeling  which  this  trait  once 
aroused;  the  cause  is  that  along  with  the  strong  discharge 
through  the  whole  plexus  of  fibres  of  vesicles  directly  excited, 
there  is  apt  to  go  a  feeble  discharge  to  those  vesicles  which 
answers  to  the  missing  feeling  through  those  fibres  which  answer 
to  the  missing  relations  involving  a  representation  of  the  feeling 
and  its  relations."     (Vol.  i,  p.  270). 

As  a  specimen  of  creative  imagination,  this  extract  must  cer- 
tainly rank  very  high,  but  as  a  scientific  statement  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  success.  For  in  the  first  place,  neither 
physiology  nor  psychology  knows  anything  about  the  process 
here  indicated.  Mr.  Spencers  imagination  is  responsible  for 
the  whole  account  How  is  it  known  that  there  is  a  "  nerve- 
vesicle  "  answering  to  every  feeling  ?  And  how  is  it  known 
that  a  fibre  connecting  two  vesicles  represents  the  relation  of 
the  feelings  for  which  they  stand  ?  There  is,  and  can  be,  no 
proof  whatever  of  these  statements.  But  supposing  we  admit 
that  there  is  a  nerve-vesicle  for  every  idea,  still  the  association 
of  ideas  is  not  explained.  What  is  it  associates  the  vesicles  ? 
What  separates  them  into  like  and  unlike  ?  Has  the  nervous 
system  the  power  of  recognizing  relations  ?  of  appreciating 
difference?  and  then  of  storing  up  in  an  appropriate  place  the 
peculiar  nervous  combination  answering  to  a  given  state  of 
thought  ?  That  would  be  to  attribute  to  the  nervous  system 
the  very  qualities  of  memory,  judgment,  etc.,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  explain.  But  Mr.  Spencer  is  prepared  with  an  answer. 
This  separation  of  nerve-vesicles  is  due  to  the  law  of  segrega- 
tion. The  law  is  that  like  tends  to  get  with  like  under  the 
operation  of  a  uniform  force.  The  same  wind  carries  ofi^  dead 
leaves  and  allows  the  living  ones  to  remain  on  the  tree.  A 
stream  of  water  carries  the  sand  and  mud  away  from  stones 
and  segregates  them.     A  handful  of  wheat  and  chaff  thrown 
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against  the  wind  is  segregated ;  the  wheat  gets  with  the  wheat 
and  the  chaff  with  the  chaff  The  first  two  illastrations  are 
adduced  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  and  the  third  is  as  good  as 
any  he  offers.  Now,  because  dead  leaves  are  blown  awaj  and 
sand  is  washed  out  of  gravel,  therefore,  the  nerve-vesicles 
answering  to  like  ideas  get  together  and  pull  one  another  back 
and  forth  through  consciousness.  It  seems  incredible  that  Mr. 
Spencer  should  have  deluded  Umself  with  such  vague  and 
unmeaning  analogies  as  thesa  That  he  has  deluded  others  is 
to  us  the  highest  possible  proof  of  his  statement  that  "  most 
men  do  not  think,  but  only  think  that  they  think.*'  Surely  it 
is  a  sublime  and  touching  faith  in  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution 
which  enables  one  to  accept  these  puerilities  as  science ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  specimen  of  the  fitith 
which  is  said  to  remove  mountaina 

But  Mr.  Spencer  attempts  another  explanation  of  associa- 
tion :  '*  As  the  plexuses  in  these  highest  nervous  centers,  by 
exciting  in  distinct  ways  special  sets  of  plexuses  in  the  inferior 
centers,  call  up  special  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  relations ;  so 
by  simultaneously  exciting  in  diffused  ways  the  general  sets  of 
plexuses  to  which  these  special  sets  belong,  they  call  up  in 
vague  the  accompanying  general  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  rela- 
tions— the  emotional  background  appropriate  to  the  definite 
conception.  In  the  language  of  our  illustration,  we  may  say 
that  the  superior  nervous  centers,  in  playing  upon  the  inferior 
ones,  bring  out  not  only  specific  chords  and  cadences  of  feel- 
ings, but,  in  so  doing,  arouse  reverberating  echoes  of  all  kin- 
dred chords  and  cadences  that  have  been  struck  during  an 
immeasurable  past — producing  a  great  volume  of  indefinite 
tones  harmonizing  with  the  definite  tones."     (Vol.  i,  p.  571.) 

This  statement,  which  recalls  the  doctrine  of  Aristoxenus, 
that  mind  is  the  tune  of  the  organism,  is  the  completion  of  the 
statement  on  p.  125  that  emotions  are  only  remembered  sensa- 
tions, and  are  aroused  by  wandering  nerve-currents  which,  in 
racing  up  and  down  the  system,  lit  upon  the  vesicles  which 
belong  to  the  old  sensationa  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that 
there  is  no  proof  possible  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  this  view  does  not  explain  why  the  "  specific  chords 
and  cadences  of  feelings''  should  only  "  arouse  reverberating 
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echoes  of  all  kindred  chords  and  cadences ;"  nor  does  it  explain 
why  these  vagrant  nerve-currents  should  hit  upon  only  those 
emotions  which  harmonize  with  the  specific  conception.  The 
doctrine  is  that  a  nerve-current  passing  upward  to  the  brain 
appears  in  consciousness  as  a  vivid  feeling,  that  is,  a  sensation. 
But  the  same  current,  after  producing  the  sensation,  diffuses 
itself  in  feebler  currents  throughout  the  nervous  system,  and 
re-excites  the  vesicles  which  answer  to  similar  sensations  in  the 
past,  and  produces  £Ednt  feelings  in  consciousness,  that  is,  emo- 
tions Wonderful  nerve-current  to  hit  upon  the  proper  vesi- 
cles I  What  directs  it?  It  is  conceivable  that  mental  chaos 
should  result  from  such  a  process,  but  certainly  mental  order 
cannot. 

The  same  process  is  supposed  to  explain  memory.  When 
any  sensation  or  idea  is  aroused  in  consciousness,  kindred  ideas 
or  sensations  are  brought  out  of  experience  by  the  process 
described ;  and  this  is  memory.  The  explanation  misses  the 
chief  distinction  of  memory.  To  remember  a  thing  is  not  to 
have  the  same  idea  or  thought  again,  but  to  have  it  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  had  it  before.  This  relation  of  experi- 
ence to  self  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  explanation. 
Adopting  for  the  moment  Mr.  Spencer*s  philosophy,  we  explain 
it  in  this  way :  every  idea  has  a  nerve-vesicle  answering  to  it. 
To  the  idea  of  self,  therefore,  there  must  be  an  enormous  vesi- 
cle. And  since  every  mental  relation  answers  to  a  fiber  in  the 
brain  which  connects  the  vesicles  corresponding  to  the  ideas 
between  which  a  relation  is  perceived,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  reason  why  self  appears  in  all  memory,  is  that  there  is  an 
indefinite  number  of  fibers  connecting  the  vesicle  which  repre- 
sents self  with  the  vesicles  which  stand  for  all  our  various 
experiences.  Whenever,  then,  one  of  these  vesicles  is  excited, 
there  must  go  a  discharge  along  the  fiber  to  the  vesicle  stand- 
ing for  self,  and,  hence,  both  ideas  must  appear  in  conscious- 
ness together.  And  whoever  will  duly  weigh  the  evidence 
must  see  that  nothing  short  of  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favor 
of  a  pre-conceived  theory,  can  explain  the  non-acceptance  of 
this  explanation.  This  account  is  as  good  as  any  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  given.  It  has  just  as  much  support  from  physiol- 
ogy or  psychology  as  his  own  explanations  have.     Hartley's 
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doctrine  of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  is  no  more  basel^s 
than  this  so-called  science;  and,  indeed,  they  do  not  differ 
materially  except  in  terms. 

But  if  we  should  allow  all  of  these  absurdities  to  pass,  the 
proposition  that  thought  and  sensation  are  one  is  not  made  out 
Sensation  is  sensation  and  nothing  more.  A  cluster  of  sensa- 
tions is  sensation  still ;  and  in  whatever  way  sensation  may  be 
massed  it  acquires  no  new  character.  Thought  is  not  sensa- 
tion, nor  the  relations  of  sensations,  but  a  perception  of  rela- 
tions and  a  reasoning  upon  them.  In  short,  the  explanations  of 
this  philosophy  consist  in  calling  the  most  diverse  powers  and 
operations  of  the  mind  sensations,  and  then  calling  sensations 
nerve-currents.  Mr.  Spencer,  when  he  meets  with  a  diflBculty, 
simply  renames  it,  and  the  work  is  done.  If  ideas  associate,  it 
is  explained  by  the  magic  word  "s^regation."  If  they  are 
united  to  form  a  unit  of  knowledge,  it  is  a  case  of  "  integra- 
tion." If  knowledge  becomes  more  definite,  it  is  called  "  differ- 
entiation." And  after  he  has  grouped  every  thing  under  these 
vague  and  unmeaning  terms,  he  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  subject  Now  we  hold  that  the 
value  of  psychology  lies  in  speaking  clearly  and  directly  to 
self-consciousness ;  but  the  associational  philosophy  does  not 
even  pretend  to  do  that  All  its  characteristic  explanations  fly 
directly  in  the  face  of  our  present  consciousness ;  and  when  we 
complain  of  that,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  unknown.  Mr. 
Mill  requires  us  to  look  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  infant  as  it 
lies  in  its  nurse's  arms ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  will  have  us  go  back 
through  "  countless  ages"  ;  and  tells  us  that  if  we  could  have 
been  there,  we  should  have  seen  all  that  he  claims.  This  is  a 
great  beauty  of  this  philosophy.  It  works  its  wonders  before 
the  critic  comes,  and  when  he  appears  on  the  ground  he  is 
blandly  told  that  it  is  too  late.  The  wonders  which  have  been 
wrought  for  him  and  in  him  are  such  as  to  render  self-knowledge 
impossible.  All  its  ingenuity  is  expended,  not  in  explaining 
our  present  consciousness,  but  in  explaining  it  away.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  us  now  but  to  accept  the  equivalents  which  the 
philosophers  choose  to  give;  and  if  the  work  seems  to  be 
poorly  done,  it  is,  at  least,  the  best  that  the  circumstances  per- 
mit    We  must  no  longer  hope  to  walk  by  sight,  but  must  be 
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content  to  walk  by  faith ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  suspicion 
crosses  our  minds  that  this  philosophy  is  a  forgery,  we  have  the 
assurance  of  this  school  that  it  is  the  genuine  autobiography  of 
mental  evolution.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  only  proof  we  have, 
but  except  for  those  who  have  an  "  overwhelming  bias''  this  is 
more  than  enough.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  questions  thus 
removed  from  criticism  are  those  which  this  philosophy  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  answer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr. 
Spencer  was  seeking  to  establish  the  identity  of  thought  and 
motion,  it  was  done  in  ''a  superior  nerve-center  in  a  mysterious 
way."  But  the  production  of  logical  laws,  the  belief  in  causa- 
tion, space,  and  time,  was  done  ''  untold  ages"  ago.  Whenever 
a  critical  point  is  reached,  Mr.  Spencer,  in  common  with  others 
of  this  school,  retreats  into  the  unknowable,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
an  obliging  '^  mystery,"  works  out  his  system  secure  from  moles- 
tation. The  very  least  that  should  be  decreed  to  tactics  like 
these  is  an  ovation,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  deserve  a  triumph. 

We  utterly  distrust  this  doctrine  which  begins  with  sensa- 
tions  and  builds  up  knowledge  by  combining  them.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  our  idea  of  an  external  thing  is  highly  com- 
plex, and  results  from  consolidating  very  many  tactual,  visual, 
and  other  impressions.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  we 
begin  with  a  knowledge  of  things,  that  our  knowledge  of  attri- 
butes and  sensations  is  a  later  birth,  that  instead  of  reaching 
things  by  a  synthesis  of  qualities,  we  reach  qualities  by  an 
analysis  of  things.  The  following  quotation,  then,  we  think 
not  far  from  the  truth:  ''The  postulate  with  which  meta- 
physical reasoning  sets  out  is  that  we  are  primarily  conscious 
only  of  our  sensations — ^that  we  certainly  know  that  we  have 
these,  and  that  if  there  be  anything -beyond  these  serving  as  a 
cause  for  them,  it  can  be  only  known  by  inference  from  them. 

''  r  shall  give  much  surprise  to  the  metaphysical  reader  if  I 
call  in  question  this '  postulate ;  and  the  surprise  will  rise  into 
astonishment  if  I  distinctly  deny  it  Yet  I  must  do  this.  *  * 
I  see  no  alternative  but  to  affirm  that  the  thing  primarily 
known  is  not  that  a  sensation  has  been  experienced,  but  that 
there  exists  an  outer  object  Instead  of  admitting  that  the 
primordial  and  unquestionable  knowledge  is  the  existence  of  a 
sensation,  I  assert,  contrariwise,  that  the  existence  of  a  sensa* 
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tioD  is  an  hypothesis  that  cannot  be  framed  until  external  exist- 
ence is  known."  (Vol  ii,  p.  869.)  Mr.  Spencer  then  goes  on 
to  show  that  with  children,  and  rustics,  and  all  who  have  not 
been  disturbed  by  metaphysical  reasoning,  the  certain  knowl- 
edge is  a  knowledge  of  things,  while  sensations  and  attributes, 
&C.,  &a,  are  utterly  unknown.  With  some  qualification  we 
accept  this  as  true,  but  if  it  is,  then  mental  evolution  takes 
place  in  a  way  directly  opposite  to  that  which  this  philosophy 
assumes,  and  the  doctrine  falls  to  the  ground.  If  it  is  not  true, 
the  argument  for  an  external  world  which  Mr.  Spencer  bases 
upon  it,  vanishes. 

Since  nerves  and  nervous  systems  play  such  an  important 
part  in  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme,  it  would  be  interesting  to  notice 
his  account  of  their  origin,  especially  as  he  has  nothing  but 
chance  for  the  artist    But  space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote 
from  it ;  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapters  on  the 
Genesis  of  Nerves  and  Nervous  Systems.     The  process  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  imaginative  than  the  account  before  given 
of  the  origin  of  motions  and  the  association  of  ideas.    The 
entire  work  is  done  by  the  passage  of  motion  along  lines  of 
least  resistance.    In  this  way  protoplasm  is  transformed  into 
nerves,  and  definite  channels  of  communication  are  set  up.     We 
think  that  Mr.  Spencer  would  hardly  have  ventured  this  expla- 
nation, if  he  had  not  previously  worked  himself  into  a  fit  state 
of  mental  confosion  by  the  use  of  some  of  his  cant  words,  such 
as  segregation,  integration,  evolution,  &c,  words   which    are 
made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  logical  sin&     The  work  is  done 
below  the  microscopic  limit,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  result  i» 
also  below  that  limit,  for  the  actual  nervous  system  does  not 
correspond  with  this  hypothetical  one.     ''It  may,  indeed,  be 
objected  that  an  actual  ganglipn  differs  from  this  hypothetical 
ganglioa  in  a  more  serious  way — in  not 'displaying  a  definite 
network.     The  microscope   discloses  an    entangled  >  maze  of 
fibers,  cells,  and  branched  processes,  that  are  not  formed  into  a 
distinct  plexus   of  connections.     To   this  my  reply  is,   that 
though  I  have  thus  far,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  spoken  of 
these  structures  as  definite,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should 
be  visibly  so.     A  network  of  lines  of  least  resistance  is  alone 
^^uisite ;  and  it  may  be  in  part  so  formed  as  to  be  visible  and 
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it  may  be  in  part  so  unfonned  as  to  be  invisible.  (VoL  I,  p- 
5S0.)  Here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  the  part  that  is  out  of  sight 
that  saves  the  system.  The  ganglia,  though  not  '^  visibly  defi- 
nite," are  "invisibly  definite."  As  to  the  "network  of  lines  of 
least  resistance  which  is  alone  requisite,"  Mr.  Spencer  gives  no 
explanation.  Nerves  are  formed  by  motion  along  these  lines, 
but  the  lines  which  upon  this  theory  are  the  real  marvel,  are 
left  unexplained.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  himself  at  times  has  mis- 
givings that  this  account  is  rather  fanciful ;  and  he  enters  the 
caveat  that  he  does  not  insist  that  the  primitive  nervous  system 
was  formed  in  this  way ;  he  only  suggests  this  as  a  possible 
way.  With  this  caveat,  and  the  reminder  that  the  first  nervous 
systems  were  formed  in  very  small  animals,  and  hence  must  have 
been  very  simple  affairs — something,  indeed,  hardly  worth 
noticing,  he  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  This  luminous  bit  of 
guesswork  renders  "to  originating  mind  entirely  superAuoua 

This  account  of  the  nervous  system  is  only  comparable  to  the 
explanation  of  frowning.  Why  do  men  frown  when  angry  ? 
Mr.  Spencer  says :  "  Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  during  the 
combats  of  superior  animals,  which  have  various  movements  of 
attack  and  defence,  success  largely  depends  on  quickness  and 
clearness  of  vision — if  we  remember  that  the  skill  of  a  fencer  is 
shown  partly  in  his  power  of  instantly  detecting  the  sign  of  a 
movement  about  to  be  made,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
guard  against  it  or  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  that  in  animals, 
as  for  example  in  cocks  fighting,  the  intentness  with  which  they 
watch  each  other  shows  how  much  depends  on  promptly  antici- 
pating one  another's  motions ;  it  will  be  manifest  that  a  slight 
improvement  of  vision,  obtained  by  keeping  the  sun's  rays  out 
of  the  eyes,  may  often  be  of  great  importance,  and  where  the 
combatants  are  nearly  equal,  may  determine  the  victory. 
There  is,  indeed  no  need  to  infer  this  cL  priori^  for  we  have 
a  posteriori  proof:  in  prize  fights  it  is  a  recognized  disadvantage 
to  have  the  sun  in  firont  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  during  the 
evolution  of  those  types  from  which  man  more  immediately  in- 
herits, it  must  have  been  that  individuals  in  whom  the  nervous 
discharge  accompanying  the  excitement  of  combat,  caused  an 
unusual  contraction  of  these  corrugation  muscles  of  the  fore- 
head, would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  most  likely  to 
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oonquer  and  to  leave  posterity — Burvival  of  the  fittest  tending 
in  their  poeteritj  to  establish  and  increase  this  peculiarity/' 
(VoL  11,  p.  547.) 

This  paragraph  is  its  own  criticism.  It  deserves  to  be  pnt 
on  the  same  shelf  with  the  earlier  doctrine  of  appetencies,  ¥dth 
the  statement  that  hens  set  because  the  eggs  serve  to  relieve  a 
supposed  pain  in  the  bird's  abdomen,  and  others  of  similiar 
nature.  We  quote  it  because  it  brings  to  view  a  &ct  which  is 
the  complete  condemnation  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Spencer  here 
specifically,  and  elsewhere  implicitly,  assumes  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  be  true.  His  wort  is  not  a  proof  of  the  doctrine 
but  an  application  of  it  Evolution  is  true ;  hence,  in  spite  of 
all  opposing  facts,  matter  and  mind  must  be  one.  Evolation 
is  true ;  hence,  when  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  begins  to  romance  upon  what  might  have  been.  Evo- 
lution is  true ;  hence,  to  account  for  emotions,  he  tells  us  of 
vagabond  nerve-currents  which  strike  upon  the  nerve- vesicles 
which  represent  ancient  sensationa  Evolution  is  true ;  hence, 
nerve- vesicles  which  represent  kindred  ideas,  must  cling  together 
and  coalesce  to  form  compound  ideas.  Evolution  is  true; 
hence,  to  interpret  human  sentiments  we  are  referred  to  the 
quarrels  of  the  early  apea  Evolution  is  true ;  hence  the  axioms 
of  thought  are  but  the  consolidated  experiences  of  lower  forms 
through  an  "  interminable  past"  Whatever  facts  do  not  har- 
monic with  the  theory  are  stigmatized  as  ex  parte,  and  their 
testimony  is  discredited.  There  is  no  fancy  too  wild,  or  too 
disgusting,  to  be  believed ;  there  is  no  guess  too  absurd,  or  too 
ridiculous,  to  be  greedily  swallowed ;  if  only  it  support  the 
great  doctrine.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  fact  of 
nature,  no  matter  how  well  ascertained ;  there  is  no  deliverance 
of  consciousness,  no  matter  how  universal,  which  has  any  rights 
that  the  philosopher  is  bound  to  respect,  if  it  is  opposed  to  his 
belief.  And  all  this  is  warranted  because  evolution  is  true. 
The  evidence  brought  to  prove  the  theory  gets  all  its  force  as 
evidence  from  the  assumption  that  the  theory  is  true.  It  is  the 
most  fraternal  arrangement  possible ;  the  evidence  proves  the 
theory  and  the  theory  gives  weight  to  the  evidence.  Truly, 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.  Surely  a  mob  of 
atoms,  if  they  should  take  to  reasoning,  could  scarcely  do  better 
than  this. 
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But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  experience-philosophy  has 
yet  to  be  meutioned.  To  turn  sensation  into  thought  is  diffi- 
cult, but  to  turn  it  into  action  is  harder  still.  How  to  turn  pas- 
sivity into  activity,  or  how  to  extract  from  mere  sentiency  the 
various  forms  of  effort,  has  always  been  the  great  problem. 
Why  should  passivity  ever  become  its  direct  opposite  ?  Why 
should  receptivity  transform  itself  into  the  idea  of  power  ?  Mr. 
Bain,  in  his  work,  introduced  a  novelty  into  his  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  these  questions.  He  supposes  a  sponta- 
neous activity  of  the  muscles  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  outfit 
of  the  organism.  This  spontaneity,  reduced  to  shape  by 
experience,  explains  the  difficulty.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  if  this  activity  is  strictly  spontaneous,  it  lies  without 
the  physical  forces,  and  if  it  does  not  lie  without  ^them,  it  is  not 
spontaneous.  In  either  case,  Mr.  Bain  has  not  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  cuts  the  knot ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneity,  because  if  there  is  his 
theoiy  fidls.  This  alternative  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  accept  Mr.  Spencer's  state- 
ment that  our  consciousness  of  freedom,  of  being  the  causes  of 
our  own  actions,  is  a  delusion.  In  reality,  everything  which 
we  do,  is  done  for  us ;  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is  as 
rigid  here  as  it  is  in  physics ;  and  the  belief  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  volitions,  is  a  superstition  that  deserves 
no  quarter  whatever.  First,  Mr.  Spencer  explains  how  the  illu- 
sion has  arisen :  '^  Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the 
illusion  consists  in  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  ego  is 
something  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas,  actual 
and  nascent,  which  then  exist  A  man  who,  after  being  sub- 
ject to  an  impulse  consisting  of  a  group  of  psychical  states,  real 
and  ideal,  performs  a  certain  action,  usually  asserts  that  he 
determined  to  perform  the  action ;  and  by  speaking  of  his  con- 
scious self  as  having  been  something  separate  fix)m  the  group 
of  psychical  states  constituting,  is  led  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  impulse  alone  which  determined  the 
action.  But  the  entire  group  of  psychical  states  which  consti- 
tuted the  antecedent  of  the  action,  also  constituted  himself  at 
that  moment — constituted  his  psychical  self,  that  is,  as  distin- 
guished -from  his  physical  self.     It  is   alike   true   that   he 
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conquer  and  to  leave  posterity — survival  of  the  fittest  tending 
in  their  posterity  to  establish  and  increase  this  peculiarity/' 
(VoL  ii,  p.  547.) 

This  paragraph  is  its  own  criticism.     It  deserves  to  be  put 
on  the  same  shelf  with  the  earlier  doctrine  of  appetencies,  with 
the  statement  that  hens  set  because  the  eggs  serve  to  relieve  a 
supposed  pain  in  the  bird's  abdomen,  and  others  of  similiar 
nature.    We  quote  it  because  it  brings  to  view  a  fact  which  is 
the  complete  condemnation  of  the  scheme.    Mr.  Spencer  here 
specifically,  and  elsewhere  implicitly,  assumes  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  be  true.    His  wort  is  not  a  proof  of  the  doctrine 
but  an  application  of  it     Evolution  is  true ;  hence,  in  spite  of 
all  opposing  facts,  matter  and  mind  must  be  one.    Evolation 
is  true ;  hence,  when  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  begins  to  romance  upon  what  might  have  been.    Evo- 
lution is  true ;  hence,  to  account  for  emotions,  he  tells  us  of 
vagabond  nerve-currents  which  strike  upon  the  nerve-vesicles 
which  represent  ancient  sensations.    Evolution  is  true ;  hence, 
nerve- vesicles  which  represent  kindred  ideas,  must  cling  together 
and  coalesce  to  form  compound  ideas.    Evolution   is  trae; 
hence,  to  interpret  human  sentiments  we  are  referred  to  the 
quarrels  of  the  early  apes.    Evolution  is  true ;  hence  the  axioms 
of  thought  are  but  the  consolidated  experiences  of  lower  forms 
through  an  "  interminable  padt"    Whatever  facts  do  not  har- 
monic with  the  theory  are  stigmatized  as  ex  parte,  and  their 
testimony  is  discredited.    There  is  no  fancy  too  wUd,  or  too 
disgusting,  to  be  believed ;  there  is  no  guess  too  absurd,  or  too 
ridiculous,  to  be  greedily  swallowed ;  if  only  it  support  the 
great  doctrine.     And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  fact  of 
nature,  no  matter  how  well  ascertained ;  there  is  no  deliverance 
of  consciousness,  no  matter  how  universal,  which  has  any  rights 
that  the  philosopher  is  bound  to  respect,  if  it  is  opposed  to  his 
belief.     And  all  this  is  warranted  because  evolution  is  true. 
The  evidence  brought  to  prove  the  theory  gets  all  its  force  as 
evidence  from  the  assumption  that  the  theory  is  true.    It  is  the 
most  fraternal  arrangement  possible ;  the  evidence  proves  the 
theory  and  the  theory  gives  weight  to  the  evidence.    Truly, 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.    Surely  a  mob  of 
atoms,  if  they  should  take  to  reasoning,  could  scarcely  do  better 
than  this. 
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But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  experience-philosophy  has 
jet  to  be  meutioned.  To  turn  sensation  into  thought  is  diffi- 
cult, but  to  turn  it  into  action  is  harder  still.  How  to  turn  pas- 
sivity into  activity,  or  how  to  extract  from  mere  sentiency  the 
various  forms  of  effort,  has  always  been  the  great  problem. 
Why  should  passivity  ever  become  its  direct  opposite  ?  Why 
should  receptivity  transform  itself  into  the  idea  of  power  ?  Mr. 
Bain,  in  his  work,  introduced  a  novelty  into  his  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  these  questions.  He  supposes  a  sponta- 
neous activity  of  the  muscles  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  outfit 
of  the  organism.  This  spontaneity,  reduced  to  shape  by 
experience,  explains  the  difficulty.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to 
aay  that  if  this  activity  is  strictly  spontaneous,  it  lies  without 
the  physical  forces,  and  if  it  does  not  lie  without  ,them,  it  is  not 
spontaneous.  In  either  case,  Mr.  Bain  has  not  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  cuts  the  knot ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneity,  because  if  there  is  his 
theoiy  fidls.  This  alternative  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  accept  Mr.  Spencer's  state- 
ment that  our  consciousness  of  fi'eedom,  of  being  the  causes  of 
our  own  actions,  is  a  delusion.  In  reality,  everything  which 
we  do,  is  done  for  us ;  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is  as 
rigid  here  as  it  is  in  physics ;  and  the  belief  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  volitions,  is  a  superstition  that  deserves 
no  quarter  whatever.  First,  Mr.  Spencer  explains  how  the  illu- 
sion has  arisen:  '* Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the 
illusion  consists  in  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  ego  is 
sometMng  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas,  actual 
and  nascent,  which  then  exist  A  man  who,  after  being  sub- 
ject to  an  impulse  consisting  of  a  group  of  psychical  states,  real 
and  ideal,  performs  a  certain  action,  usually  asserts  that  he 
determined  to  perform  the  action ;  and  by  speaking  of  his  con- 
scious self  as  having  been  something  separate  from  the  group 
of  psychical  states  constituting,  is  led  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  impulse  alone  which  determined  the 
action.  But  the  entire  group  of  psychical  states  which  consti- 
tuted the  antecedent  of  the  action,  also  constituted  himself  at 
that  moment — constituted  his  psychical  self,  that  is,  as  distin- 
guished -from  his  physical  sel£     It  is   alike   true   that   he 
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determined  the  action  and  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feelings  and 
ideas  determined  it ;  since,  during  its  existence,  this  aggregate 
constituted  his  then  state  of  consciousness,  that  is,  himself 
Either  the  ego  which  is  suppdsed  to  determine  or  will  the  action, 
is  present  in  consciousness,  or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in 
consciousness,  it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then, 
as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than 
the  state  of  consciousness,  simple  or  compound,  passing  at  that 
moment"  (Vol.  i,  p.  500.)  He  next  explains  how  the  illusion 
has  been  strengthened :  "  This  subjective  illusion  in  which 
the  notion  of  free  will  commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by 
a  corresponding  objective  illusion.  The  actions  of  other  indi- 
vidualB,  lacking  as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phe- 
nomena  of  which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — 
appear  to  be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular 
order;  and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
unknown  independent  something  called  the  WUL  But  this 
seeming  indeterminateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  conse- 
quent on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable.  These 
effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the  simplest  reflex 
actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent  freedom  are  inevitable 
results  of  the  complexity ;  and  equally  arise  in  the  inorganic 
world  under  parallel  conditions.  To  amplify  an  illustration 
before  used : — a  body  in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a 
single  other  body,  moves  in  a  direction  that  can  be  accurately 
predicted.  If  subject  to  the  attraction  of  two  bodies,  its  course 
is  but  approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions 
of  three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre- 
cision. And  if  it  is  surrounded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes  at  all 
distances,  its  motion  will  be  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
them:  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable  varying  line  that 
appears  to  be  self-determined  :  it  will  seem  to  be  freeJ^  (Vol.  i, 
p.  502.) 

This  is  a  more  explicit  statement  than  Mr.  Spencer  commonly 
makes.     As  a  rule,  he  is  very  careful  of  putting  his  views  into 
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definite  form ;  so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  know  any  writer 
whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  criticise.  Leading  doctrines  are 
suggested  rather  than  stated,  and  assumed  rather  than  proved  ; 
and  the  critic  is  forced  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  vague  and 
meaningless  analogies  in  order  to  reach  any  precise  meaning. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  quotation. 
Spontaneity,  freedom,  self-determination,  is  a  delusion,  and  all 
our  effort  is  the  result  of  complex  reflex-action.  Men  are 
automata  running  about  on  two  legs,  with  the  added  absurdity 
of  supposing  themselves  free.  An  insulting  word  is  spoken 
to  a  man.  The  physical  antecedent  is  aerial  vibrationa  These 
correlate  with  nerve-currents,  which  at  once  start  for  some 
superior  nerve-center  where  an  immense  amount  of  molecular 
motion  is  disengaged.  This,  in  turn,  starts  for  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  which  are  violently  extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach 
the  offender  who  is  forthwith  prostrated.  If,  however,  this 
practiciil  method  is  not  adopted,  the  reason  is  that  the  first 
current,  in  running  through  the  superior  nerve-center,  upset 
other  nerve- vesicles  which  at  once  set  about  disengaging 
opposing  molecular  motions;  and  as  the  result  of  all  this 
reflex-action  the  muscles  were  not  extended  and  nobody 
was  hurt.  This  is  the  true  account  of  this  matter,  and  of  all 
seeming  self-determination.  Compound  reflex -action  is  the 
cause  of  it  all.  The  theory  that  back  of  the  muscles  there  is 
an  actor  who  sets  the  muscles  at  work,  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  because,  you  see,  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
great  doctrine  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense  must  be  swallowed 
rather  than  give  up  the  theory. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  disposes  of  the  ego,  in 
the  previous  extract,  deserves  notica  Ignorant  people  **  who 
do  not  think,  but  who  only  think  that  they  think,",  are 
persuaded  that  they  are  not  their  feelings  but  that  the 
feelings  are  theirs.  But  Mr.  Spencer  assures  them  that 
they  are  nothing  but  their  feelings.  **  Either  this  ^o  which 
is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  act  is  present  in  con- 
sciousness, or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in  conscious- 
ness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — something, 
therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor  can  have 
any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then,  as  it  is 
ever  present,  it  can>  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than  the 
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state  of  consoioosnefls,  eimple  or  compound,  passing  at  that 
momeat"  Wheaever  Mr.  Spencer  becomes  epigrammatic,  he 
is  very  apt  to  iise  arfirameiite  which  out  both  ways.  Let  ub 
apply  this  argument  to  the  existence  of  Mr.  SpencOT's  unknow- 
abl&  We  manage  our  reaaoning  in  this  way  :  Either  this  un- 
knowable which  is  said  to  underlie  phenomena,  is  present  in 
oonsciousness  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  something  <^  which 
we  are  unconscious — something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence 
we  ndther  have  nor  can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  ts  present, 
then  it  cannot  be  unknown  for  we  are  conscious  of  it  In 
either  case,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no  unknowable. 
Our  reasoning  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Spencer'a  If  he  insists  that 
we  cannot  think  of  phenomena  without  a  substantial  support; 
we  reply,  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  think  of  feelings  with- 
out such  support  If  the  aigument  is  good  for  (me,  it  is  good 
for  both ;  and  that,  too,  in  whichever  way  it  is  taken. 

The  loftiest  tumbling,  however,  of  the  experience  philosophy 
has  probably  been  done  over  the  intuitions.    All  our  mental 
operations  proceed  upon  certain  assumptions.    The  reality  of 
an  external  world,  the  validity  of  logical  laws,  the  truth  of 
causation,  the  reality  of  space  and  time ;  these  &ot8  are  assumed 
in  all  reasoning ;  and  reasoning  cannot  proceed  one  step  with- 
out them.    The  transcendental  philosopher  assumes  that  these 
data  are  contributed  by  the  roind  itself;  that  though  not  prior 
to  experience,  they  do  not  derive  their  validity  from  it,  bat  are 
intuitively  known  to  be  true.     It  is  not  taught  that  these  are 
explicitly,  but  implicitly  present  in  every  mental  operation. 
The  savage,  the  boor,  or  the  child  knows  as  little  about  intui- 
tions or  laws  of  thought,  as  he  does  about  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion ;  yet  each  of  these  implicitly  proceeds  upon  them.    Now 
these  constant  assumptions  of  fdl  reasoning  the  transcenden- 
t  calls  the  intuitions,  and  claims  that  they  come  not  as 
iralizations  from  experience,  but  are  based  upon  direct 
tal  insight.      This  the  experience-philosopher  is  of  course 
id  to  deny,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  these  laws  of 
dng  are  like  evety  thing  else  consolidated  sensations.    At 
point  Mr.  Spencer  has  introduced  something  of-a  novelty 
the  discussion.      The  sensational   doctrine  hitherto  has 
1  greatly  pressed  for  time  to  work  its  transformations.    It 
t  claimed  that  these  changes  have  been  wrought  within 
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the  scope  of  our  present  consciousBesB ;  and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work  in  in&ncy,  and  to  complete  it  before  the 
critical  £EM)alties  make  their  appearanca  Besides,  too,  the 
slightest  observation  shows  that  every  individual  brings  with 
him  tendencies  which  determine  both  the  line  and  the  measure 
of  his  development ;  and  these  tendencies,  so  far  as  they  go, 
aie  transcendental  elements  in  our  mental  character.  Physi- 
cally and  mentally,  we  are  determined  by  our  constitution 
more  than  by  our  own  experienca  The  philosopher,  then,  who 
attempts  to  deduce  everything  &om  individual  experience,  can- 
not maintain  his  position  now  that  the  fact  of  transmitted  ten- 
dencies has  become  so  prominent  But  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that 
he  has  reconciled  the  two  schools  of  psychology,  by  suggesting 
that  while  these  intuitions  are  transcendental  for  the  individual, 
they  are  empirical  for  the  raca  He,  too,  would  derive  every- 
thing £rom  experience,  but  from  a  race-experienca  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Spencer  has  greatly  increased  the  resources  of 
his  school  by  this  suggestion,  but  he  has  not  saved  the  experi- 
ence-philosophy  fix>m  the  sceptical  conclusions  which  Hume 
drew  from  it  The  intuitionist  claims  that  the  mind  has  the 
power  of  knowing,  and  of  knowing  some  things  to  be  true,  with- 
out any  process  of  verification.  This  supposition  is  the  only 
one  which  corresponds  with  our  matured  consciousness ;  why 
should  it  not  be  true?  Why  deny  all  that  is  in  the  mind 
to-day,  and  fall  to  groping  in  th^  dark  for  opposing  possibilities, 
which  can  never  be  brought  to  a  test  7  But  if  this  supposition 
is  not  true,  if  sensation  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  mind 
is  built  up,  then  whatever  is  not  in  sensation,  has  no  claim  to 
reality.  All  the  higher  powers  and  beliefs  of  the  mind  which 
differ  in  kind  from  sensation,  must  be  looked  upon  as  impostors 
who,  having  foigotten  their  ignoble  birth,  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
throna  The  existence  and  the  infinity  of  space  and  time,  the 
idea  of  power,  the  belief  in  causation,  the  axioms  of  mathematics, 
the  universal  and  eternal  validity  of  logical  laws,  have  no  war- 
rant whatever.  They  are  not  found  in  sensation,  and  bear  no 
resemblance  to  it ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
knowledge  these  beliefs  must  be  looked  upon  as  pretenders 
whose  clainxs  cannot  be  tolerated.  Experience  alone  can  teach 
nothing.    It  is  only  as  there  is  a  mind  with  an  outfit  of  princi- 
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pies  to  organize  experience,  that  we  can  advance  one  step 
beyond  it  Facts  alone  are  dead  and  can  tell  us  nothing  of 
other  facts,  except  we  assume  the  reality  of  causation,  and  the 
validity  of  logical  laws.  Otherwise,  the  syllogism  begs  the 
question,  and  the  induction  concludes  from  particulars  to  a 
universal.  Argument  in  either  form  is  illogical,  unless  the 
mind  is  allowed  to  contribute  its  metaphysical  data ;  and  in 
this  way  only  can  the  dead  materials  of  experience  be  put  in 
motion,  and  a  real  advance  be  secured.  The  experience-philos- 
opher must  reduce  his  intuitions  to  the  scale  of  experience, 
and  deny  their  universal  validity.  In  that  case  the  great  doc- 
trine of  evolution  which  postulates  the  universal  and  eternal 
validity  of  the  law  of  causation,  would  find  itself  without 
foundation.  But  the  evolutionist  cannot  prove  even  their 
limited  validity,  for  they  are  only  consolidated  experiences,  and 
if  experience  had  been  otherwise  the  intuitions  would  have  been 
otherwise ;  so  then  they  represent  no  external  fact,  but  only 
subjective  delusions  which  have  been  bom  and  nourished  by 
habit  As  a  necessary  result,  science  disappears  and  knowl- 
edge is  reduced  to  the  scale  of  our  own  experience.  Mr. 
Spencer,  however,  has  a  short  answer  to  this :  In  spite  oi  logi- 
cal objections,  we  cannot  help  trusting  these  intuitions ;  and 
this,  he  says,  is  our  highest  warrant  for  believing  anything. 
But  by  his  own  principles  our  subjective  inability  to  get  rid  of 
them,  is  no  proof  of  their  objective  reality ;  for  this  very  ina- 
bility is  only  an  inveterate  association.  Besides,  Mr.  Spencer 
is  the  last  man  who  should  appeal  to  our  necessary  beliefs  in 
support  of  anything,  for  no  one  has  done  them  greater  violence. 
We  have  already  seen  how  he  insists  upon  the  duality  of  sub- 
ject and  object  as  the  most  fundamental  datum  of  thought,  and 
as  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  transcend ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
impossibility  Mr.  Spencer  declares  them  ona  He  further 
insists  that  no  efibrt  will  enable  us  to  think  of  thought  and 
motion  as  one ;  and  that  all  analysis  but  serves  to  render  the 
impossibility  more  apparent ;  yet  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  as  a  first 
principle  that  thought  and  motion  are  identical.  We  cannot 
believe  that  personality  is  but  a  bundle  of  feelings ;  we  cannot 
help  believing  ourselves  more  than  our  feelings;  but  Mr. 
Spencer  turns  this  belief  out  of  doors  without  ceremony.    We 
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cannot  help  thinking  that  we  perceive  things  as  thej  are,  that 
the  qualities  which  we  attribute  to  them  are  really  in  them  ; 
but  this  too,  is  denied.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  we  are 
causes  of  our  own  voliHons,  that  we  are  not  dragged  back 
and  forth  by  motives  as  a  bone  by  snarling  dogs ;  but  Mr. 
Spencer  insists  that  this  too  is  a  delusion.  There  is  scarcely  a 
deliverance  of  our  mature  consciousness  which  he  has  not  in- 
sulted and  denied  However,  something  must  be  saved  in  the 
midst  of  this  universal  denial,  or  evolution  would  vanish  in 
the  abysses  of  idealism  ;  accordingly  Mr.  Spencer  comes  and 
asks  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  unknowable,  and  the 
persistence  of  force  on  the  evidence  of  the  same  mind  which 
he  has  loaded  with  opprobrium  as  a  false  witness.  He  insists 
upon  these  principles  because  he  cannot  even  start  his  system 
without  them;  he  denies  all  the  rest  because  they  are  hostile 
to  his  system.  Can  anything  be  more  convenient  than  this 
privilege  of  taking  what  we  like  and  rejecting  what  we  like? 
Who  could  not  build  up  a  system  if  we  should  grant  him  this 
one  little  thing?  We  cannot  grant  it,  however.  The  elemen- 
tary affirmations  of  the  mind  must  stand  or  fall  together,  for 
no  one  of  them  has  any  better  warrant  than  the  others.  Doubt- 
less, the  exigencies  of  his  system  may  be  sufficient  reason  for 
Mr.  Spencer  for  accepting  some  and  rejecting  others,  but  they 
will  hardly  seem  so  to  any  one  whose  interest  in  the  great  doc- 
trine is  less  paternal. 

Mr.  Spencer's  tumbling  over  the  doctrine  of  causation  is  so 
surpassingly  lofty  as  to  deserve  especial  notice.  The  persist- 
ence of  force,  as  Mr.  Spencer  admits,  is  but  a  disguised  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  causation ;  and  this  doctrine  he  assumes  to 
be  universally  trua  Now  we  shall  not  insist  upon  the  impos- 
sibility of  learning  universal  truths  from  a  limited  experience, 
but  shdll  merely  call  attention  to  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
causation.  We  do  not  learn  it  from  nature;  the  external 
world  presents  us  with  nothing  but  a  succession  of  phenomena. 
The  causal  connection  can  never  be  a  matter  of  observation  ;  it 
is  given  as  a  mental  datum,  and  never  as  an  observed  fact. 
The  veriest  tyro  in  metaphysics  now  admits  this.  The  idea  is 
bom  in  the  mind  itself  and  bom  only  of  our  conscious  effort 
A  mind  merely  perceptive  could  gaze  forever  on  the  regiments 
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of  phenomena  which  maneuver  in  the  world  about  us,  without 
gaining  anj  idea  of  power.     It  is  only  as  we  put  forth  effort, 
as  we  are  conscious  of  being  ourselves  causes,  that  a  belief  in 
external  causation   arises.    Deny  that  we  are  causes  of  our 
actions,  and  even  a  dream  of  external  causation  becomes  impos- 
sibla    Yet  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  con- 
cerning the  soul's  freedom,  denies  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
that  it  has  any  causal  power  whatever.    Not  to  mention  the 
violence  this  does  to  our  consciousness,  let  us  note  one  result ; 
if  there  is  no  causation  within,  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant 
for  believing  in  it  without    Yet  Mr.  Spencer,  after  obtaining 
the  belief  in  external  causation  from  the  &ct  of  internal  causa- 
tion, then  proceeds  to  deny  the  fact  on  which  the  belief  rests, 
and  asks  us  still  to  accept  the  belief     It  is  hard  to  resist  such 
an  appeal,  for  if  the  belief  is  not  accepted,  Mr.  Spencer's  sys- 
tem would  have  no  power  to  work  with ;  and  if  the  internal 
fact  is  not  denied,  his  system  breaks  down.     And  this  is  sci- 
ence ;  this  is  evolution.     Whoever  does  not  accept  it  is  con- 
victed of  an  "  overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  preconceived 
theory.''    It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  really  seri- 
ous.    Is  it  not  possible  that  this  work  is  meant  only  as  an 
elaborate  satire  upon  the  loose  reasoning  and  baseless  assump- 
tions of  much  that  calls  itself  science?    We  think  the  internal 
evidence  of  this  theory  complete,  while  the  opposing  view,  that 
the  book  was  meant  as  a  sober  exposition  of  &ct,  seems  beset 
with  insurmountable  difficulties — ^it  is  positively  incredible. 

Sensational  philosophy  has  never  been  able  to  escape  ideal- 
ism. In  its  zeal  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  knowing  power 
which  takes  direct  cognizance  of  external  existence,  it  has  been 
forced  to  build  up  the  external  world  as  well  as  the  mind  from 
the  raw  material  of  sensation.  There  is  sensation,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  long  before  there  is  knowledge ;  and  the  final 
recognition  of  self  and  of  an  external  world  is  the  residuum  of 
countless  sensations.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  deposit  which 
is  named  self  has  just  as  good  warrant  as  the  deposit  which 
represents  the  outer  world.  It  is  impossible  to  reject  one  and 
accept  the  other.  In  the  attempt  to  do  this,  materialism  has 
always  tumbled  into  a  bottomless  gulf  of  idealism.  Mr.  Mill 
makes  matter  an  affection  of  mind  and  mind  a  product  of  matter. 
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Mr.  Bain  reduces  mind  to  nerve-currents,  and  then  says  that 
nerve-currents  and  the  outer  world  generally  have  only  a  hypo- 
thetical existence— indeed  they  are  but  abstract  names  for  our 
sensations,  and  have  no  existence  save  in  the  mind  that  framed 
them.  (Senses  and  Intellect,  p.  876.)  Mr.  Spencer  follows  in 
their  footsteps.  ''  By  reality  we  mean  persistence  in  conscious- 
ness. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  real,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  distinguished 
solely  by  the  test  of  persistence ;  for  by  this  test  we  separate 
it  from  what  we  call  the  unreal."  (F.  P.,  p.  226.)  "  Existence 
means  nothing  more  than  persistence."  (Vol.  i,  p.  146.)  Add 
to  this  the  statement  that  the  reality  of  external  things  is 
entirely  unknown,  and  that  all  we  think  we  see  in  them,  is  but 
a  shadow  of  the  mind's  own  throwing;  and  we  have  the  blank- 
est idealism  possible.  If  a  madman's  vagaries  should  persist, 
they  would  be  as  real  as  the  objects  of  our  normal  perception. 
Let  any  fancy  whatever  persist  long  enough,  and  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  independent  existence.  Mr.  Spencer  does 
indeed  repudiate  idealism  with  great  vehemence  and  calls  it 
insana  When  he  is  pressed  by  the  idealist  or  sceptic  he  calls 
the  "  Universal  Postulate"  to  his  relief  This  is,  that  we  cannot 
help  believing  in  an  outer  world.  But  the  reply  is  close  at 
hand.  Mr.  Spencer  teaches  that  this  inability  is  the  result  of 
habit  Besides,  his  theory  of  the  unknowable  stands  in  the 
way  of  such  an  appeal ;  we  are  as  sure  that  we  know  things  as 
they  are,  as  that  we  know  that  they  exist  If  we  could  get 
clear  of  one  belief,  we  could  get  clear  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
help  for  it;  Mr.  Spencer's  solid-looking,  sensational  ground 
tumbles  irom  under  his  feet,  and  leaves  him  in  the  abysses. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  this  theory  ?  Has  it  not  failed  at 
every  point  which  we  indicated  in  opening  the  discussion? 
Even  permitting  it  to  ransack  imagination  for  its  arguments 
and  facts,  it  utterly  breaks  down.  Faith  like  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed  might  possibly,  enable  one  to  receive  it,  but  nothing 
less  would.  And  the  puipose  of  all  this  subtle  misconstruction 
of  our  experience,  of  this  labored  denial  of  what  we  know,  of 
these  fanciful  guesses  at  the  unknown,  is  only  to  escape  admit- 
ting that,  back  of  nerves  and  muscles,  there  is  a  knowing,  self- 
active  mind. 
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Of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  in  general  we  must  say  that  we 
utterly  dissent  from  the  common  verdict  upon  it  The  system 
has,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  element  of  grandeur;  but  that  is 
entirely  due  to  the  factors  with  which  it  deals.  Any  doctrine 
which  deals  with  solar  systems,  and  with  forces  and  times  and 
spaces  which  are  infinite,  necessarily  has  an  air  of  vastness 
about  it  which  proves  attractive  Mr.  Spencer  has  painted  a 
big  picture  with  a  big  brush ;  and  the  popular  imagination, 
which  finds  it  easier  to  wonder  than  to  understand,  will  have  it 
that  he  must  be  a  great  painter.  Upon  a  sober  survey  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  he  has  added  much  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  The  elder  Mill  has  expounded  the  associational 
doctrine  with  greater  lucidity  and  better  logic.  Bain  has  given 
a  better  account  of  cerebral  psychology.  Mr.  Spencer's  attempt 
at  universe-building  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  pass  over  in 
silenca  Bad  as  the  old  book  of  Genesis  is  said  to  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  the  new.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Spencer's  labors  is 
a  huge,  contradictory  system  which  kills  itself  and  don't  know 
it  The  doctrine  began  in  a  fog  and  never  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  it  There  was  never  a  more  ambitious  attempt,  and 
never  a  mor^  dismal  &ilare. 

Science  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Every  department  is 
flooded  with  assertions  which  can  never  be  put  to  a  test,  and 
on  the  strength  of  propositions  which  are  not  amenable  to  proof 
or  intuition,  the  most  extravagant  theories  are  built  up.  In 
many  quarters,  especially  in  biology  and  physiology,  science 
seems  to  have  degenerated  altogether  from  the  severe  adherence 
to  fact  which  has  won  for  it  its  present  distinction.  Contra- 
diction and  absurdity  go  for  nothing,  so  long  as  the  doctrine 
falls  in  with  prevailing  tendenciea  But  that  such  a  work  as 
the  one  in  hand  should  be  accepted  by  so  many  as  being  at 
once  the  profoundest  philosophy  and  the  most  assured  science, 
i#  most  discouraging.  It  is  extremely  fashionable,  just  now,  to 
decry  metaphysics  as  a  useless  study,  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  logical  culture  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  would  serve  to 
render  such  systems  as  this  impossible.  We  have  not  much 
hope  of  a  speedy  revival  of  metaphysical  study,  but  we  must 
express  a  wish  that  before  long  something  more  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  unquestioning  acceptance  of  intellectual  buffoon- 
ery than  merely  to  call  it  science 
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AmncLB  v.— POPULAR  SONGS  AMONG  THE  DRAVID- 
IAN NATIONS. 

The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India.  By  Chablbs  E.  Qover. 
pp.  xxviii,  296.  London :  TrtLbner  &  Co.  Madras :  Higgin- 
botham&Co.     1872.  * 

Mr  Goyer  has  given  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  books  relating  to  a  little  worked  field  of 
Indian  literature,  which  we  have  lately  read.  In  this  book  we 
gain  almost  for  the  first  time  an  insight  into  the  every-day  life 
and  thoughts  of  that  portion  of  the  people  of  India,  which  has 
been  least  studied  and  most  imperfectly  understood.  Since 
the  British  occupation  of  the  country  opened  an  unexpected 
chapter  in  the  antiquities  of  the  race,  the  efforts  of  scholars 
liave  naturally  been  expended  chiefly  upon  the  Yedas  and  the 
classical  Sanskrit  literature,  which,  however,  represents  but  a 
single  caste,  the  Brahmans.  In  this  way  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  the  common  people,  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  philosophical  speculations  of  the  learned  class  are  almost 
unknown  to  the  inasses;  the  monstrous  tales  respecting  the 
gods,  inventions  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  may  serve  to  amuse 
them  at  their  public  festivals,  but  probably  have  little  influ- 
ence upon  their  daily  Uves.  Especially  is  this  remark  true  of 
the  hill  tribes  of  Southern  India,  who  have  not  so  completely 
succumbed  to  the  Brahmanic  caste  as  the  people  of  the  plains. 
There  is  certainly  no  better  way  to  discover  the  character  of 
these  people  than  to  collect  the  songs,  which  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  their  every-day  life. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  when  the  dominant  Hindu  race 
entered  India,  they  found  the  country  already  possessed  by  t!^ 
darker-skinned  people,  whom  they  gradually  subdued  or  drove 
into  the  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses  of  Central  and  South- 
em  India. 

What  the  family  connections  of  these  early  settleis  were  we 
are  perhaps  not  in  a  condition  to  say  with  certainty.  Dr.  Cald- 
well, who  some  years  since  published  a  ^'  Comparative  Gram- 
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determined  the  action  and  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feelings  and 
ideas  determined  it ;  since,  during  its  existence,  this  aggregate 
constituted  his  then  state  of  consciousness,  that  is,  himself 
Either  the  ego  which  is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action, 
is  present  in  consciousness,  or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in 
consciousness,  it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then, 
as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than 
the  state  of  consciousness,  simple  or  compound,  passing  at  that 
moment"  (Vol.  i,  p.  500.)  He  next  explains  how  the  illusion 
has  been  strengthened:  "This  subjective  iUusion  in  which 
the  notion  of  free  will  commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by 
a  corresponding  objective  illusion.  The  actions  of  other  indi- 
viduals, lacking  as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — 
appear  to  be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular 
order;  and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
unknown  independent  something  called  the  Will  But  this 
seeming  indeterminateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  conse- 
quent on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable.  These 
effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the  simplest  reflex 
actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent  freedom  are  inevitable 
results  of  the  complexity ;  and  equally  arise  in  the  inorganic 
world  under  parallel  conditions.  To  amplify  an  illustration 
before  used  : — a  body  in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a 
single  other  body,  moves  in  a  direction  that  can  be  accurately 
predicted.  If  subject  to  the  attraction  of  two  bodies,  its  course 
is  but  approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions 
of  three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre- 
cision. And  if  it  is  surrounded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes  at  all 
distances,  its  motion  will  be  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
them:  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable  varying  line  that 
appears  to  be  self-determined :  it  will  seem  to  be  ^ec."  (Vol.  i, 
p.  502.) 

This  is  a  more  explicit  statement  than  Mr.  Spencer  commonly 
makes.     As  a  rule,  he  is  very  careful  of  putting  his  views  into 
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definite  form ;  so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  know  any  writer 
whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  criticisa  Leading  doctrines  are 
suggested  rather  than  stated,  and  assumed  rather  than  proved ; 
and  the  critic  is  forced  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  vague  and 
meaningless  analogies  in  order  to  reach  any  precise  meaning. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  quotation. 
Spontaneity,  freedom,  self-determination,  is  a  delusion,  and  all 
our  effort  is  the  result  of  complex  reflex-action.  Men  are 
automata  running  about  on  two  legs,  with  the  added  absurdity 
of  supposing  themselves  free.  An  insulting  word  is  spoken 
to  a  man.  The  physical  antecedent  is  aerial  vibrations.  These 
correlate  with  nerve-currents,  which  at  once  start  for  some 
superior  nerve-center  where  an  immense  amount  of  molecular 
motion  is  disengaged.  This,  in  tuHi,  starts  for  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  which  are  violently  extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach 
the  offender  who  is  forthwith  prostrated.  If,  however,  this 
practicsd  method  is  not  adopted,  the  reason  is  that  the  first 
current,  in  running  through  the  superior  nerve-center,  upset 
other  nerve-vesicles  which  at  once  set  about  disengaging 
opposing  molecular  motions;  and  as  the  result  of  all  this 
reflex-action  the  muscles  were  not  extended  and  nobody 
was  hurt.  This  is  the  true  account  of  this  matter,  and  of  all 
seeming  self-determination.  Compound  reflex-action  is  the 
cause  of  it  all.  The  theory  that  back  of  the  muscles  there  is 
an  actor  who  sets  the  muscles  at  work,  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  because,  you  see,  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
great  doctrine  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense  must  be  swallowed 
rather  than  give  up  the  theory. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  disposes  of  the  ego,  in 
the  previous  extract,  deserves  notice.  Ignorant  people  *'  who 
do  not  think,  but  who  only  think  that  they  think,",  are 
persuaded  that  they  are  not  their  feelings  but  that  the 
feelings  are  theirs.  But  Mr.  Spencer  assures  them  that 
they  are  nothing  but  their  feelings.  **  Either  this  ego  which 
is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  act  is  present  in  con- 
sciousness, or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in  conscious- 
ness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — ^something, 
therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor  can  have 
any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then,  as  it  is 
ever  present,  it  can-  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than  the 
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determined  the  action  and  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feelings  and 
ideas  determined  it ;  since,  during  its  existence,  this  aggregate 
constituted  his  then  state  of  consciousness,  that  is,  himself 
Either  the  ego  which  is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action, 
is  present  in  consciousness,  or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in 
consciousness,  it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then, 
as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than 
the  state  of  consciousness,  simple  or  compound,  passing  at  that 
moment"  (Vol.  i,  p.  500.)  He  next  explains  how  the  illusion 
has  been  strengthened:  "This  subjective  illusion  in  which 
the  notion  of  free  will  commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by 
a  corresponding  objective  illusion.  The  actions  of  other  indi- 
viduals, lacking  as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — 
appear  to  be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular 
order;  and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
unknown  independent  something  called  the  WtU.  But  this 
seeming  indeterminateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  conse- 
quent on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculabla  These 
effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the  simplest  reflex 
actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent  freedom  are  inevitable 
results  of  the  complexity ;  and  equally  arise  in  the  inorganic 
world  under  parallel  conditions.  To  amplify  an  illustration 
before  used  : — ^a  body  in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a 
single  other  body,  moves  in  a  direction  that  can  be  accurately 
predicted.  If  subject  to  the  attraction  of  two  bodies,  its  course 
is  but  approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions 
of  three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre- 
cision. And  if  it  is  surrounded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes  at  all 
distances,  its  motion  will  be  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
them:  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable  varying  line  that 
appears  to  be  self-determined :  it  will  seem  to  be  free"  (Vol.  i, 
p.  502.) 

This  is  a  more  explicit  statement  than  Mr. 
makes.     As  a  rule,  he  is  very  careful  of  pi 
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definite  form ;  so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  know  any  writer 
whom  it  is  more  difficalt  to  criticise.  Leading  doctrines  are 
suggested  rather  than  stated,  and  assumed  rather  than  proved ; 
and  the  critic  is  forced  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  vague  and 
meaningless  analogies  in  order  to  reach  any  precise  meaning. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  quotation. 
Spontaneity,  freedom,  self-determination,  is  a  delusion,  and  all 
our  effort  is  the  result  of  complex  reflex-action.  Men  are 
automata  running  about  on  two  legs,  with  the  added  absurdity 
of  supposing  themselves  free.  An  insulting  word  is  spoken 
to  a  man.  The  physical  antecedent  is  aerial  vibration&  These 
correlate  with  nerve- currents,  which  at  once  start  for  some 
superior  nerve-center  where  an  immense  amount  of  molecular 
motion  is  disengaged.  This,  in  tuHi,  starts  for  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  which  are  violently  extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach 
the  offender  who  is  forthwith  prostrated.  If,  however,  this 
practicad  method  is  not  adopted,  the  reason  is  that  the  first 
current,  in  running  through  the  superior  nerve-center,  upset 
other  nerve-vesicles  which  at  once  set  about  disengaging 
opposing  molecular  motions;  and  as  the  result  of  all  this 
reflex-action  the  muscles  were  not  extended  and  noltody 
was  hurt  This  is  the  true  account  of  this  matter,  and  of  all 
seeming  self-determination.  Compound  reflex-action  is  the 
cause  of  it  all.  The  theory  that  back  of  the  muscles  there  is 
an  actor  who  sets  the  muscles  at  work,  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  because,  you  see,  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
great  doctrine  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense  must  be  swallowed 
rather  than  give  up  the  theory. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  disposes  of  the  ego,  in 
the  previous  extract,  deserves  notice.  Ignorant  people  *'  who 
do  not  think,  but  who  only  think  that  they  think,"  are 
persuaded  that  they  are  not  their  feelings  but  that  the 
feelings  are  theirs.  But  Mr.  Spencer  assures  them  that 
they  are  nothing  but  their  feelings.  **  Either  this  ^o  which 
is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  act  is  present  in  con- 
sciousness, or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in  conscious- 
ness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — something, 
-*5,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor  can  have 
ice.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then,  as  it  is 
1*.  it  nar^.  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than  the 
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determined  the  action  and  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feelings  and 
ideas  determined  it ;  since,  during  its  existence,  this  aggregate 
constituted  his  then  state  of  consciousness,  that  is,  himself 
Either  the  ego  which  is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action, 
is  present  in  consciousness,  or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in 
consciousness,  it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then, 
as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than 
the  state  of  consciousness,  simple  or  compound,  passing  at  that 
moment"  (Vol.  i,  p.  500.)  He  next  explains  how  the  illusion 
has  been  strengthened :  **  This  subjective  illusion  in  which 
the  notion  of  free  will  commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by 
a  corresponding  objective  illusion.  The  actions  of  other  indi- 
viduals, lacking  as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — 
appear  to  be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular 
order;  and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
unknown  independent  something  called  the  WilL  But  this 
seeming  indeterminateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  conse- 
quent on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  ifrom  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable  These 
eflfects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the  simplest  reflex 
actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent  freedom  are  inevitable 
results  of  the  complexity ;  and  equally  arise  in  the  inorganic 
world  under  parallel  conditions.  To  amplify  an  illustration 
before  used  : — a  body  in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a 
single  other  body,  moves  in  a  direction  that  can  be  accurately 
predicted.  If  subject  to  the  attraction  of  two  bodies,  its  course 
is  but  approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions 
of  three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre- 
cision. And  if  it  is  surrounded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes  at  all 
distances,  its  motion  will  be  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
them:  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable  varying  line  that 
appears  to  be  self-determined :  it  will  seem  to  be  ^ec."  (Vol.  i, 
p.  502.) 

This  is  a  more  explicit  statement  than  Mr.  Spencer  commonly 
makes.     As  a  rule,  he  is  very  careful  of  putting  his  views  into 
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definite  form ;  so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  know  any  writer 
whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  criticise.  Leading  doctrines  are 
suggested  rather  than  stated,  and  assumed  rather  than  proved ; 
and  the  critic  is  forced  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  vague  and 
meaningless  analogies  in  order  to  reach  any  precise  meaniug. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  quotation. 
Spontaneity,  freedom,  self-determination,  is  a  delusion,  and  all 
our  effort  is  the  result  of  complex  reflex-action.  Men  are 
automata  running  about  on  two  legs,  with  the  added  absurdity 
of  supposing  themselves  free.  An  insulting  word  is  spoken 
to  a  man.  The  physical  antecedent  is  aerial  vibrationa  These 
correlate  with  nerve-currents,  which  at  once  start  for  some 
superior  nerve-center  where  an  immense  amount  of  molecular 
motion  is  disengaged.  This,  in  tuHi,  starts  for  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  which  are  violently  extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach 
the  offender  who  is  forthwith  prostrated.  If,  however,  this 
practiced  method  is  not  adopted,  the  reason  is  that  the  first 
current,  in  running  through  the  superior  nerve-center,  upset 
other  nerve-vesicles  which  at  once  set  about  disengaging 
opposing  molecular  motions;  and  as  the  result  of  all  this 
reflex-action  the  muscles  were  not  extended  and  nobody 
was  hurt  This  is  the  true  account  of  this  matter,  and  of  all 
seeming  self-determination.  Compound  reflex-action  is  the 
cause  of  it  alL  The  theory  that  back  of  the  muscles  there  is 
an  actor  who  sets  the  muscles  at  work,  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  because,  you  see,  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
great  doctrine  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense  must  be  swallowed 
rather  than  give  up  the  theory. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  disposes  of  the  ego,  in 
the  previous  extract,  deserves  notica  Ignorant  people  *'  who 
do  not  think,  but  who  only  think  that  they  think,'',  are 
persuaded  that  they  are  not  their  feelings  but  that  the 
feelings  are  theirs.  But  Mr.  Spencer  assures  them  that 
they  are  nothing  but  their  feelings.  ^'  Either  this  ^o  which 
is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  act  is  present  in  con- 
sciousness, or  it  is  not  If  it  is  not  present  in  conscious- 
ness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious — something, 
therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor  can  have 
any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then,  as  it  is 
ever  present,  it  can<  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than  the 
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Who  will  take  to  fighting 

When  his  wife  oommands? 
He  who  gives  the  leisure 

Prattler's  tale  demands. 

Chanti, — ^Do  not  spout,  kc 
THE   BADAGA   SONGS. 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  eastern  and 
western  Ghants  meet,  is  a  collection  of  hills  or  mountains  fix>m 
five  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  called  the  Neilgherries. 
This  r^on  is  much  resorted  to  by  Europeans  from  all  parts  of 
India,  on  account  of  its  cool  and  even  climate.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  forests  of  valuable  timber.  Tea,  coffee,  chinchona 
and  the  European  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  abund- 
ance. Several  hUl  tribes  find  their  home  here,  among  whom 
the  Badagas  hold  a  medium  rank  in  intelligence.  Their  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand.  As  everywhere  among 
the  hill  tribes,  their  literature,  such  as  it  is,  is  less  corrupted  by 
Brahmanic  influence  than  tbat  of  the  people  on  the  plains. 
They  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  after  the  labors  of 
the  day  love  to  gather  in  their  villages,  and  spend  the  evening 
in  song  and  dance.  We  quote  Mr.  Ghover's  description  of  one 
of  these  evening  merry-makings :  "  The  belated  traveler  along 
hill-side  tracks  will  often  bear  the  distant  chant,  the  loud  and 
sudden  chorus,  and  then  again  the  floating  strain  of  the  single 
singer,  borne  gently  and  like  the  reflex  of  some  distant  wave 
on  the  wings  of  the  cool  night  breeza  Such  echoes  tell  of 
Badaga  merriment,  and  remind  the  man  who  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  brother  men  who  dwell  around  him,  that  at  that  moment  a 
whole  village-full  of  folk  are  gathered  round  some  mossj  stone, 
listening  to  and  then  joining  in  the  song  of  a  rostic  Homer 
or  Badaga  bard,  who,  neither  *  mute  nor  inglorious,'  leads  the 
resounding  melody.  Men,  women  and  children  are  there. 
Ever  as  they  sing  some  man  or  maiden  springs  to  the  front  and 
dances  to  the  song,  light  and  agile  as  a  deer,  or,  better  still,  a 
mountaineer,  such  as  they  are.  Thus  with  song  and  dance  the 
evening  glides  away." 

Their  funeral  rites  are  exceedingly  interesting.  They  com- 
mence just  before  the  man  expires.  When  it  is  clear  that  he 
cannot  recover,  a  minute  gold  coin,  dipped  in  ghee,  L  a,  melted 
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batter,  worth  about  six  pence,  is  placed  in  his  mouth,  and  he  is 
required  to  swallow  it  The  ghee  is  to  sustain  him  in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  shades,  and  the  coin  to  pay  toll  at  the  bridge  span- 
ning the  river  of  death.  Meantime  men  hasten  in  all  direc- 
tions to  carry  the  tidings  to  adjacent  villages,  and  fetch  carpen- 
ters and  musicians.  Branches  of  trees  are  collected,  of  which 
a  pyramidal  car  is  hastily  made.  The  corpse  is  laid  under  this, 
and  on  one  side  of  it  are  placed  the  man's  tools,  and  on  the 
other  a  flute,  a  stick  and  some  bows  and  arrows,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  warrior.  Early  the  next  morning  the  friends  col- 
lect in  their  best  attire,  and  commence  a  dance,  accompanied 
by  music,  around  the  corpsa  This,  at  first  slow,  gradually 
increases  in  rapidity  until  the  excitement  becomes  almost  a 
frenzy.  It  is  supposed  to  accompany  the  spirit  in  its  depart- 
ure. After  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  relatives  walk  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  body,  recounting  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased,  and  giving  vent  to  their  grief  The  corpse,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  is  then  carried  outside  the  village.  The 
Mends  again  gather  in  a  circle ;  a  buffalo  calf  without  blem- 
ish is  brought  in,  when  a  leading  man  steps  forward,  and,  after 
invoking  a  god,  places  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  chants  the 
following  dirge,  in  which  the  supposed  sins  of  the  deceased  are 
enumerated.  All  the  people  join  in  a  chorus  at  proper  inter- 
vals. 

W  the  presence  of  the  great  Bassana, 
Who  sprang  from  Banig^  the  holy  oow. 


The  dead  has  sinned  a  thousand  times. 
E'en  all  the  thirteen  hundred  sins 
That  can  be  done  by  mortal  men 
Hay  stain  the  soul  that  fled  to-day. 
Stay  not  their  flight  to  God's  pure  feet. 

Chorus. — Stay  not  their  flight 

He  killed  the  crawling  snake. 
Ohorua,-^lt  is  a  sin. 

The  creeping  lizard  slew. 

It  is  a  sin. 
Of  brothers  he  told  tales. 

It  is  a  sin. 
The  landmark  stone  he  moved. 

It  is  a  sin. 
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•     41     •     41 

To  strangera  strajing  on  the  hiUs 
He  offered  aid  but  gnided  wrong. 
Qufffu. — ^It  ig  a  ein. 

Hla  sMer's  tender  lore  he  spumed, 
And  ahffwed  his  teeth  to  her  in  rage. 

It  is  a  Bin. 

41     41     •     41 

What  though  he  sinned  so  much, 
Or  that  his  parents  sinned  ? 
What  though  the  sins'  long  soora 
Was  thirteen  hundred  orimes  ? 
0  let  them  everj  one 
Fly  swift  to  Bas'ya's  feet 

Cftorw.— fly  swift 

The  chamber  dark  of  death 
Shall  open  to  his  soul. 
The  sea  shall  rise  in  wavea, 
Surround  on  every  side, 
But  yet  that  awful  bridge^ 
No  thicker  than  a  thread, 
Shall  stand  both  firm  and  strong. 
The  dragon's  yawning  mouth 
Is  shut^t  brings  no  fau. 
The  palaces  of  heaven 
Throw  open  wide  their  doors. 

Chanu, — Open  wide  their  doore. 

3%e  thorny  patli  is  steep, 
Yet  shall  his  soul  go  safe. 
The  sQver  pillar  stands 
So  near — he  touches  it 
He  may  ^>proach  the  wall, 
The  golden  wall  of  heayen, 
The  buining  piUar's  flame 
Shall  haye  no  heat  for  him. 

Cftonis. — Shall  have  no  heat 

Oh,  let  us  never  doubt 
That  an  his  sins  are  gone. 
That  Bassava  forgives. 
Hay  it  be  well  with  himi 

CAomc— May  it  be  well  ( 

liet  all  be  well  with  Mm. 

(Moruf.— Let  all  be  well  I 

This  oonfessioQ  is  repeated  three  times  by  as  many  men, 
when  the  calf  is  set  free,  and  is  thenceforth  regarded  as  sacred, 
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bearing  the  sins  of  the  dead.  The  body  is  finally  burned  on 
the  bank  of  the  nearest  stream.  The  coincidence  between  this 
sin  offering,  and  the  Jewish  scape-goat  is  very  curious.  Is  this 
a  case  where  history  repeats  itself,  or  was  one  ceremony  derived 
from  the  other  7  Among  other  specimens  of  Badaga  songs  is 
the  vision  of  the  other  world,  which  reminds  us  of  Dante's 
Inferno.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  woman  and  a  **  wise  man." 
We  quote  a  fragment 

*'  I  see  a  loathsome  ditoh 
Where  wretched  men  lie  prone. 
Tjfsj  even  seem  to  smoke, 
The  brown  tobaooo-leaf . 
Who  then  are  these,  I  ask, 
Dear  brother  simpleton?** 

"  When  Badagas  died  on  the  Nfiilglieny  Hills 
Their  widows  were  robbed  ci  the  mite  that  was  left, 
Tlie  poor  were  oppressed  by  the  strong  and  the  rich. 
The  men  that  yon  see  were  great  ohiefe  in  thehr  day, 
Who  grew  to  be  rich  on  the  spoil  of  the  poor. 
Buoh  crimes  have  they  done,  and  their  punishment  now 
Is  to  lie  in  the  ditch  so  defiled  and  undean. 
No  food  may  they  eat    To  their  ravening  mouth 
Tobacco  is  given.    They  may  smoke  but  not  eat 
Id  luxury  starve.    In  their  mouths  is  but  smoke.** 

We  pass  on  to  the 

COOBG  SONGS. 

Northwest  of  the  Neilgherries,  on  the  declivities  of  the  west- 
em  Ghauts,  is  a  little  district  sixty  miles  from  north  to  south 
by  thirty -five  miles  from  east  to  west  "  It  presents  a  constant 
succession  of  steep  ridges  of  hills  alternating  with  valleys  or 
ravines,  the  whole  being  clothed  with  forests  of  the  most  stately 
growth-"  It  is  called  Coorg  from  the  native  word  Kodagu, 
"hilly  country."  The  people  are  described  as  a  " handsome, 
athletic  race,  much  superior  in  physical  appearance  to  the 
people  of  the  plains,  and  exceedingly  brave."  They  are  dis- 
posed to  adopt  civilized  habits,  and  theii*  condition  is  one  of 
great  comfort  and  prosperity  compared  with  that  of  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  plains,  a  fact  which  plainly  appears  in  the  joy- 
ful character  of  their  songs.  They  are  deeply  attached  to  their 
beautiful  land,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  modem  song : 
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like  the  star-bespriiiklecl  heaven 
Are  the  happy  Kurgi  homes 
On  the  bosom  of  our  limd. 
Blooming  ohildren  fill  each  house, 
Like  a  garth  of  richest  flomn. 
Like  the  royal  flanpigi 
Are  our  tall  and  stately  men. 
Strings  of  choicest,  purest  pearls, 
Beauteous  as  the  forest  flowers, 
Are  our  wives  and  little  ones, 
Prosperous  and  well  they  live. 
Jasmin  kas  no  sweeter  smelL 
B*en  our  cattle  multiply, 
Many  as  the  jun^  race. 
As  Uie  Gauveiy  river  sand, 
So  our  rice  and  wealth  increase. 
None  doth  sufler  in  this  land, 
Blither  want  or  grievous  pain. 
All  are  happy,  all  are  rich. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  among  this  people  is 
the  annual  Hnttari  or  ''feast  of  first  fruits."  Essentially  the 
same  festival  is  observed  by  all  the  Dravidian  nations,  when 
the  "paddy"  or  rice  begins  to  ripen.  On  the  east  coast  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  west  coast  in  September, 
and  in  Coorg  in  November.  The  festival  proper  lasts  a  week, 
but  is  usually  supplemented  by  four  days  of  merry  making. 
All  the  male  population  of  a  village  are  required  to  be  present 
each  day  on  the  mandu  or  public  square,  none  being  excused 
but  the  little  boys  and  old  men.  The  performances  are  partly 
religious,  especially  the  ceremony  of  gathering  the  first  sheaf 
of  wheat,  and  partly  sportive.  During  the  rejoicings  the  fol- 
lowing song  is  everywhere  heard.  It  begins  with  a  mention  of 
the  celestial  influences  which  have  prospered  the  &rmer,  eulo- 
gizes the  Coorg  land,  then  describes  minutely  the  whole  process 
of  raising  rice,  from  the  purchase  of  the  bullocks  : 

Thirty-six  great  bulls  he  bought 

Of  the  best  and  largest  sort ; 

White  and  black,  and  some  red-brown. 

The  construction  of  the  rude  plow  : 

Choosing  sage  for  the  pole 
At  the  end  he  made  a  hole ; 
Pushed  the  palm-wood  handle  through. 
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Sampig^  was  for  the  share, 
On  its  edge  he  placed  with  care 
Iron  platea  to  make  the  shoe. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  in  June,  when  the  early  rains 
b^n  to  fall,  the  tending  of  the  growing  plants,  to  the  final 
ingathering  in  the  autumn.  The  song  closes  with  a  description 
of  the  Huttari  festival 

When  at  last  the  time  has  oome, 
And  the  year's  great  work  is  done 

In  our  happy  glorious  land ; 
When  the  shades  are  growing  long, 
All  the  eager  people  throng 

To  the  pleasant  village  Mand. 

First  they  praise  the  God  they  lore, 
Throndd  high  the  world  ahoTe. 

Then  the  Huttri  games  commence. 
And  the  eyening  glides  away. 
Singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  they 

Striye  for  highest  exoeUence. 

When  the  seventh  bright  day  begins, 
Each  man  for  his  household  wins 

Leaves  of  various  sacred  plants ; 
Five  of  these  he  ties  with  silk, 
Then  provides  a  pot  of  milk, 

Beady  for  the  festive  wants. 

When  the  evening  shades  draw  nigh, 
Each  the  other  would  outvie 

In  rich  and  splendid  dress. 
Thus  they  march  with  song  and  shout, 
Music  swinmiing  all  about, 

For  the  harvest's  fruitfuhieea. 

First  they  pray  that  God's  rich  grace 
Still  should  rest  upon  their  race. 

Waiting  till  the  gun  has  roared, 
Milk  they  sprinkle,  shouting  gay 
Fold  I  PoUl  Devarel 

Multiply  thy  mercies.  Lord  I 

Soon  the  tallest  stems  are  shown 
Of  the  rich  and  golden  com, 

Carried  home  with  shouts  and  glee. 
There  they  bind  with  fragrant  leaves, 
Hang  them  up  beneath  the  eaves, 

On  the  northwest  pillar's  tree. 

We  should  like  to  produce  the  whole  song,  but  its  great 
length  forbid&     We  add  a  few  nursery  rhymes,  which  would 
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do  credit  to  Mother  Goose.  These  are  the  only  specimens  of 
this  sort  of  song  in  the  book,  for  they  are  very  difficult  to  col- 
lect Though  mothers  are  often  heard  singing  their  children 
to  sleep,  yet  when  they  are  asked  by  a  European  to  repeat  the 
words  they  frame  every  possible  excuse  to  avoid  it,  so  jealous 
are  they  of  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  The  songs  are  illitera- 
tive.    For  example : 

Ohemb  diemb  chemb  ]redet, 
Gbembanda  mandi  duddi  yedety 
ICaailca  mand  mani  yedet 

or 

Kak,]dUc^kftI 
Eikera  miingalft  kek. 

Sometimes  they  imitate  natural  sounds,  as : 

Ohakkekari 
Ohada,  diada,  b^ya. 
Kambflla  kari 
Guda,  gada,  bdra. 

The  English  of  this  is : 

When  the  fruit  of  jack-tree  boils, 
It  Bingeth— "  chada,"  "dhada." 
When  the  Kambala  fruit  boils, 
It  singeth— **guda,**  "guda." 

Here  is  a  Coorg  lullaby : 

Jdwa,  J&wa,  baby  dear  I 
When  the  baby's  modttr  eomes, 
She  vill  give  her  darling  mUk. 

Jdwa,  Jdwa,  baby  dear  I 
When  the  baby's  father  oomes, 
He  will  bring  a  ooooaont 

Jdwa,  Jdwa,  baby  dear  I 
When  the  baby's  brother  oomes, 
He  will  bring  a  UtUe  bird. 

Jdwa,  Jdwa,  baby  dear  I 
When  the  baby's  sister  oomes, 
She  will  bring  a  difOi  of  rioe. 

We  come  now  to  the  Tamil  songs,  the  largest  collection  in 
the  book.  The  Tamils  are  the  largest  and  most  cultivated  of 
the  Dravidian  nations.  They  number  more  than  ten  millions, 
and  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsular  from  Madras  to 
the  Cape,  and  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon.     The  songs  most 
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popular  with  the  cultivated  classes  are  those  which  represent 
the  Adwaita  or  pantheistic  philosophy.  Some  of  them  are 
strikingly  pure  in  sentiment,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
strange  names,  would  not  appear  out  of  place  in  Christian 
hymn  booka  Take  this  extract  from  a  dialogue  between  the 
Puranic  hero  Bama  and  the  Yedic  rishi  Yasishtha. 

Yagiahthal    Bama  speaks  to  thee  and  asks — 
Where  may  a  sinner  find  those  holy  things 
TbMX  drive  out,  root  and  branch,  each  fault  and  sin, 
And  give  to  him  whoworships  perfect  peace  ? 

To  him,  Yasishtha,  God,  supreme  and  great, 
Dwells  not  in  nuyrtal  flesh,  nor  hath  He  frame 
Of  substance  elemental.    He  is  not 
Clonfined  in  what  the  simple  call  a  Qod— 
in  Hari,  Hara,  and  the  minor  host. 
The  Qodhead  is  not  even  mind  itself : 
*Tis  he^  the  Uncreate,  who  knowetii  all, 
Who  ne'er  began  and  neyer  hath  an  end. 

Bama,    But  will  that  God  bow  down  and  dwell  with  ment 
Abide  in  things  that  have  no  worth  or  pnuse. 
That  are  not  one,  but  some  and  separate  ? 

VaguMha,    He  hath  no  end  nor  had  beginning.    He 
Is  one,  inseparate.    To  Him  alone 
Should  mort&ls  offer  praise  and  prayer.    Poor  fools 
Must  bow  to  idols— they  cannot  discern 
The  higher  things.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
If  thou  wouldst  worship  in  the  noblest  way 
Bring  flowers  in  thy  hand.    Their  names  are  these : 
Contentment,  Justice,  Wisdom.    Offer  them 
To  that  great  Essence— then  thou  serrest  God. 
No  stone  can  image  God— to  bow  to  it 
Is  not  to  worship.    Outward  rites  cannot 
Avail  to  compass  that  reward  of  bliss 
That  true  devotion  gives  to  one  who  hnaufs^ 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  following  stanzas  by  a  poet  of 
the  tenth  century  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  suppose  that 
the  people  of  India  have  always  been  given  to  idolatry.  The 
aong  is  from  a  number  called  "  songs  of  sorrow,"  in  which  the 
poet  laments  the  growing  influence  of  Brahmanism,  bringing 
with  it  the  tyranny  of  caste. 

When  may  I  know  the  hidden  ^ngs  of  lif^, 
And  thus  attain  perfection  ?    I  would  show 

How  false  the  V edas  are,  with  error  rife : 
And  burn  the  Shasters ;  so  the  truth  might  grow. 
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Oh,  when  will  mankind  learn  to  nae  aright 
The  oanred  stones,  the  day  baked  hard  with  fire, 

The  bumlBhed  copper  ahining  in  the  light. 
And  not  to  worship  them  as  gods  reqniret 

When  shall  our  laoe  be  one  great  brotherhood 

Unbroken  by  the  tyranny  of  caste, 
Which  Kapila  in  early  days  withstood 

And  taught  that  men  were  one  in  times  now  passed  I 

When  may  n^  thoughts  be  fixed  alone  on  Him 
Who  is  Himself  all  sweetness,  made  all  things, 

Whom  all  the  Yedas  sought,  though  seeing  dim, 
Who  sayeth  him  that  to  His  mercy  dings  ? 

The  "  labor  songs*'  are  of  a  very  different  character,  and  are 
most  popular  among  the  illiterate.  The  people  nearly  all  sing, 
and  are  very  quick  at  improvizing  verses  when  it  suits  their 
fancy.  The  language  is  a  degraded  form  of  Tamil,  scarcely 
intelligible  to  the  educated  castes.  One  man  usually  sings  a 
strain,  when  all  join  in  the  chorus.  The  movement  is  fast  or 
slow,  according  to  the  work.  Here  is  one  which  "  sets  onV* 
wives: 

To  every  man  is  tied  a  wife. 
She  clings  to  him  as  long  as  life. 

To  Hoi    HeayeOI 

Of  aU  our  wealth  she  takes  two-thirds, 
Tet  thinks  we  pick  up  more  like  birds. 

To  Hoi    Heave  01 

If  any  day  we  give  her  none, 
You'd  think  her  wrath  would  ne*er  be  done. 

To  Ho  I    Heave  01 

When  still  'tis  dark  she  turns  us  out. 
But  deeps  for  two  hours  more,  no  doubt  I 

To  Ho  1    Heave  0 1 

Oh !    How  we  strain  and  heave  and  sweat; 
While  die  buys  dothes  and  runs  in  debt  t 

To  Hoi    Heave  01 

Here  is  a  theological  song,  which  shows  the  influence  of 
Christian  teachings : 

When  time  began 

(7Aonf9— To  Ho  I    Heave  Ho  I 
Themii^ty  Lord 

To  Hoi    Heave  Hoi 
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Created  man 

To  Hot  Heave  Ho! 
With  bat  one  word. 

To  Ho!    Heave  Ho  I 

Our  God  and  Lord 

To  Ho!  Heave  Ho! 
On  earth  was  bom ; 

To  Ho!  Heave  Ho! 
By  08  adored, 

To  Ho!  Heave  Ho! 
In  eervanVs  form, 

To  Ho  I    Heave  Ho! 

We  add  a  couple  of  stanzas  &om  the  Bayadere's  song. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  the  water  they  brought 
In  a  vessel  of  brass. 

HeaveO!    HeaveO! 

I  have  wash'd  my  feet  as  a  dandng  girl  ou^t, 
And  have  wiped  tiiem  witii  silk. 
Heave  0 !    Heave  0 ! 

Let  us  go  then,  oh  girls,  before  ICadavan's  shrine : 
Let  us  worship  him  now. 

HeaveO!    HeaveO! 

If  we  ofier  our  flowers  to  the  image  divine, 
We  may  hope  for  new  Joys. 

HeaveO!    HeaveO! 

The  best  ksown  and  most  popular  poetical  work  among  the 
Dravidian  nations  is  the  Cural  of  Tiruvalluva.  It  is  not  an 
epic,  but  a  series  of  didactic  odes.  Mr.  Gover  says :  "  To  those 
who  know  the  Iliad,  the  ^Eneid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  as  the  epics  of  great  nations,  it 
seems  incredible  that  thirty  millions  of  people  should  cling  to 
a  series  of  moral  essays  as  their  typical  and  honored  book.*' 
Again  he  says :  *^  Few  persons  out  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  reverence  and  love  that  surrounds  the 
CuraL  Its  sentences  are  counted  as  binding  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments on  the  Jews.  Its  very  language  has  become  the 
text  of  literary  excellenca" 

The  accounts  of  the  parentage  and  life  of  Tiruvalluva  are  so 
mixed  up  with  legendary  matter,  and  so  completed  by  Brah- 
manic  influence  that  the  facts  are  not  very  clear.    Our  author 
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thinks  that  he  flourished  not  later  tlian  the  third  century  and 
belonged  to  a  low  Dravidic  casta  The  Cural  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty -three  chapters 
of  ten  verses  each.  As  with  the  Vedas,  its  preservation  with- 
out essential  change  is  due  to  the  estimation  in  which  it  has 
been  held. 

We  select  at  random  a  few  specimens. 

PRAisa  or  Gk)D. 

As  A  is  the  first  of  all  Icttars  on  earth, 
So  is  God  everlastiog  of  all  that  have  bhtfa. 

The  blest  feet  of  the  Fount  of  pure  knowledge  adore, 
Else  nought  will  avail  thee,  vain  pedant,  thy  lore. 

Fast  flit  those  bright  feet  o'er  the  flower  of  tlie  nnad^ 

They  who  dasp  them  shall  flonriah,  when  worlds  have  declined. 

At  the  feet  of  the  PassionlesSt  blessed  to  rest, 
No  harm  can  ^proach,  and  no  evil  motost 

Whoso  bringeth  to  Gk>d  real  homage  of  hearty 

Hath  with  deeds,  the  twin  ofbpring  of  darkness  no  part 

Thx  EzoBUunroa  ov  Raht. 

'TIS  the  showwrs  sustain 
All  nature's  domain; 
Fit  name  is  Ambrosia  for  life-giving  rain. 

'Tis  the  showers  of  rain 
That  produoe  the  grain 
Yield  the  food  that  we  eat,  and  the  draught  that  we  drain. 

If  the  clouds  grudge  us  rain. 
Drought,  dearth  and  th^r  train 
WiU  oaose  the  vast  sea-girdled  earth  to  complain. 

BAOJUUTUrS. 

Thon^  he  speak  not  of  rights 
And  sin  with  his  might, 
It  is  much  if  'tis  said  thai  he  does  not  backbite. 


To  deceive  with  his  smiles 


The  man  he  revileSi 
Is  the  sin  above  all  which  most  deeply  defiles. 

Either  here  or  in  hell 
In  pain  he  shall  dwell, 
And  receive  the  reward  that  the  Shasters  aU  tell. 
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Plough  you  speak  to  one's  face 
In  words  that  abaset 
In  his  absence  be  mindful  to  speak  in  his  praise. 

The  following  lines  do  not  seem  like  the  utterances  of  a 
Brahman : 

^  Ascetics  should  be  holy  folk ; 

But  those  who  bear  with  rudeness, 
B*en  when  intended  to  proyokOi 
Are  blessed  with  far  more  goodness. 

Tis  good  to  oTeroome  desire, 

Abstain  from  dainty  dishes. 
To  better  things  thou  shouldst  aspire ; 

Bndure  discourteous  speeches. 

nor  these : 

He  who  rales  his  houle  in  peaoe, 

Making  Yxrtue's  rule  his  law, 
Hath  mighfy  merit,  swift  release ; 

No  reduse  hath  more. 

Thousands  strive  for  fatore  bliss. 

He  comes  nearest  to  the  gaol 
Who  at  home  is  not  remiss, 

Blessing  every  souL 

Swerving  not  from  virtue's  path, 

Buling  well  the  household  store. 
Sheltering  hermits  by  his  hearth,— 

Penance  can  no  more. 

What  can  be  found  in  English  more  charming  than  this 
description  of  parental  love  ? 

Hen  call  their  sons  their  wealtii  because  they  reap  in  bliss 
The  good  they  do  the  little  one 
Whose  weakness  is  his  might 

The  rice  in  which  their  child's  small  hand  has  played,  I  wis. 
Is  sweeter  to  the  parent's  tongue 
Than  could  the  gods  invite. 

What  touch  is  sweeter  than  our  children's  loving  kiss  ? 
What  sound  thrills  deeper  than  the  tone 
Of  childhood's  wUd  delight? 

The  next  collection  of  songs  is  from  the  Malayalam.  This 
language  is  spoken  in  the  narrow  region  between  the  western 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  extending  from  Mangalore  on  the  north  to 
the  cape  on  the  south.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long  by 
forty  wide,  and  has  a  very  mixed  population  of  about  two  and 
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a  half  millions.  The  Malayalam  literatare  has  been  more  com- 
pletely worked  over  by  Brahmanic  influences,  and  has  less  in 
it  which  is  distinctively  Dravidian  than  any  which  we  have 
thus  far  described.  The  songs  lack  the  high  mora]  character 
of  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  songs,  and  are  largely  exotic,  the 
amours  of  the  gods  being  the  favorite  themes.  The  only  speci- 
men which  we  shall  quote  is  a  riddle,  for  it  seems  that  the  Hin- 
dus are  as  fond  of  guessing  riddles  as  western  nations. 

Whm  tb«  lint  man  wtB, 
I WM  there  with  him. 
Anotont  kings  thoQ|^t  ma 
Best  among  their  friends: 
Me  they  wctihiped  oft 

I  sing  praise  to  GM 
And  have  long  done  so. 
Ood  gttve  me  a  house, 
Where  I  liTS  on  earth. 
Tek  he  glTee  to  aU 
Whet  he  gvfe  to  me. 

Bound  my  house  are  bvUlt 
lOgfafy  palisadee, 
Keeping  out  my  foesi 
Outside  ttiese  agirfii 
Is  another  wan, 
Guarding  me  from  hurt. 

Like  raw  meat  I  seem, 
Yet  am  weU  and  strong. 
When  mj  friends  are  siek, 
I  am  out  of  health. 
Sometimes  I  get  side, 
Then  my  friends  are  £0. 

Members  two  have  L 
Guess  my  first,  I  pray. 
When  n^  last  comes  forth, 
Seems  as  if  a  man 
Called  an  idle  sUts. 
When  my  whole  is  said 
Dogs  oolleot  in  orowds, 
Bunmng  fast  and  long 
Lest  they  be  too  late. 

Lest  our  readers,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  native  lan- 
guage, should  &il  to  guess  it,  we  give  the  solution.  It  is  the 
tongue.     The  word  for  tongue  is  naiva^  which  is  made  up  of 
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two  words,  nai  a  "dog"  and  va  the  imperatiye  of  the  verb 
"come." 

The  last  collection  of  songs  represents  the  Tel^u  people, 
who  rank  next  to  the  Tamils  in  importance.  The  region  occu- 
pied bj  them  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  begin- 
ning at  Madras  and  extending  north  to  about  the  twentieth 
parallel  They  are  bounded  on  the  south  bj  the  Tamils,  on 
the  west  bj  the  Canarese  and  Marathi,  and  on  the  north  bj  the 
Gonds  and  other  hill  tribea  They  are  estimated  at  fourteen 
millions.  Centuries  ago  the  Telegu  nation  was  the  mightiest 
in  southern  India,  but  successive  conquests  prostrated  it,  and 
few  traces  of  its  former  grandeur  are  left  The  Telegu  has  been 
called  the  "  Italian  of  the  East,"  and  it  so  closely  resembles  the 
Sanskrit  in  its  phonetic  laws  that  very  many  words  bom  the 
latter  language  have  found  their  way  into  its  vocabalary.  Very 
little  of  the  old  folk-lore  remains.  The  most  important  work 
is  that  of  Yamana,  who,  as  Mr.  Qover  conjectures,  wrote  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  proverbs,  in  not  less  than  two  thousand  verse&  "  They  fol- 
low no  order,  but  are  jumbled  together ;  as  if  each  verse  had 
been  written  on  a  card,  all  the  cards  tossed  together  in  a  bag, 
and  then  the  cards  withdrawn  at  random  and  strung  together 
in  the  order  in  which  they  came  from  the  bag." 

In  the  specimens  given  the  verses  are  taken  out  of  their  orig- 
inal order  and  arranged  according  to  subject&  The  following 
stanzas  are  noteworthy  as  showing  an  opposition  to  idolatrous 
worship : 

What  animals  ye  are  who  worship  itoneB 
And  oare  not  for  the  Qod  that  dwells  within! 
How  can  a  stone  ezoel  the  living  thing 

That  praise  intoneet 

And  how  can  those  who  serve  a  carved  rock 
Bow  down  hefore  and  praise  the  living  One? 
Can  he  who  tastes  the  honey  on  his  tongne 

Bank  poison  suck  f 

Whatfbolsl    Th^  take  a  stone  from  off  the  hHI, 
And  after  knocking  it  about  with  hands  and  feet, 
With  idiisels  cut  it  and  with  hammers  beat : 

nien  chants  tbey  triU. 

Around  a  mould  of  wax  you  stl^  some  day, 
Then  melt  the  wax,  and  in  its  room  install 
Some  melted  metaL    This  your  God  yon  call 

And  serve  eadi  day. 
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While  He»  the  worahipfol,  dweUi  in  the  heart, 
Why  pile  your  gifts  in  templee  made  of  atone  t 
Can  gods  who,  in  and  out,  are  rock  alone, 

B^ertaateapart? 

We  have  oontinaally  noticed  in  the  songs  of  all  the  Drayid- 
ian  nations  hints  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  Brahmaoic 
hierarchy  is  hdd  by  the  common  people.  These  lines  are  very 
bitter. 

They  who  were  Sudraa  horn, 

And  yet  reyile  their  kin; — 
Who  call  tfaemselveB  twioe-bom. 

And  think  it  makes  tfaem  safe ; — 
Whose  heart's  love  darting  sin ; — 

The  lowest  Sudraa  are. 

Upon  hia  braeen  brow 

He  bears  a  sacred  mark: 
He  has  a  wolfish  mouth, 

A  demon's  shameless  heart : 
And  yet  he  dares  to  say 

He  knows  the  only  Qod. 

•  •  ♦ 

They  say,  the  lords  of  earth, 

"  How  pure  we  are,  how  learned 
In  all  the  Shastera  teachl " 

They  soom  ua  simple  menl 
But  yet  the  poorest  poor 

Are  better  than  such  brags. 

The  Brahman  thinks  that  when 

He  takes  the  sacred  thread 
His  Sudraship  is  o'er. 

How  strangely  he  forgets 
That  when  he  oomes  to  die 

ffis  Brahmanship  is  o'er. 

•  •  e 

A  few  proverbs  must  suffice  for  these  songs.  Each  yerse  is 
a  complete  proverbb 

Milk  that's  drunk  at  tavern  door 
Gounts  as  wine  you  may  be  sure. 
If  you  stand  where  you  ought  not. 
Why  be  shocked  when  shame  is  got? 

Join  the  Tile,  and  iHe  youll  be 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who  see. 

If  beneath  a  palm  you  drink, 

Though  but  milk,  what  must  we  think  7 
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Blind  man's  legs  the  lame  man  plies, 
Cripples  lend  the  blind  their  eyes : 
Thus  for  each  the  poor  take  heed, 
Help  each  other's  urgent  need. 

Giye  promotion  to  the  rude, 
They  yriH  chase  away  the  good. 
Oan  the  dog  that  eats  old  shoes 
Taste  the  sugar-cane  he  ohews  ? 

Wash  a  bear  skin  eyeiy  day. 
Will  its  blackness  go  away  ? 
If  you  beat  an  idol's  faOe, 
Will  the  god  acquire  new  grace? 

We  have  now  given  specimens  of  all  the  collections  of  songs 
found  in  Mr.  Governs  book.  Though  he  has  by  no  means 
given  us  all  that  are  current,  he  claims  to  fairly  represent  this 
species  of  literature  among  the  principal  Dravidian  nations. 
As  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  he  has  kept  two  objects  iti 
view,  first,  '*  to  exhibit  irre&agable  evidence  of  the  real  feelings 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  thus  enable  Europeans  to  see 
them  as  they  are,"  and,  secondly,  *'  to  draw  public  attention  to 
a  great  body  of  excellent  vernacular  literature,  in  the  hope  that 
other  persons  *  *  will  follow  the  enquiry,  and  publish  criti- 
cal editions  and  translations  of  the  great  ethical  works  of  the 
Dravidian  Augustan  aga"  Of  course  the  value  of  these  col- 
lections depends  much  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  translation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  This  we  have  no  means  of  testing 
beyond  the  author's  claims.  The  songs  were  mostly  taken 
down  by  missionaries  who  had  been  for  many  years  familiar 
with  the  native  tongues,  and  the  English  translation  is  as  lite- 
ral as  is  consistent  with  a  metrical  form.  We  are  confident 
that  the  literary  excellence  and  the  pure  sentiment  of  most  of 
the  songs  will  be  a  surprise  to  many,  and  that  they  will  desire 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  thenL 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  every  effort  be  made  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  the  characteristic  literature  of  Southern  India, 
for  as  European  civilization  has  encroached  more  and  more 
upon  native  society,  much  of  this  literature  has  perished,  and 
more  will  soon  be  forgotten.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  help 
in  tracing  into  the  past  the  obscure  history  of  the  Dravidian 
nations. 
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Abticle  VIL— the  treaty  OP  WASHINGTON  IN  1871. 

IIL 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  BOUNDARY. 


Thx  latter  part  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  fix)m  the  thirty- 
fourth  to  the  forty -second  Article  inclusive,  contains  arrange- 
ments for  submitting    the    question    of  the    boundary  line 
between  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
upon  the  Pacific  coast,  so  far  as  it  was  in  dispute,  to  the  arbi- 
tration and  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.    The  point  to 
be  decided  was  a  very  simple  ona    By  the  Webster  and  Ash- 
burton  treaty  of  Washington  concluded  in  1842,  the  line 
between  the  two  jurisdictions  had  been  settled  as  far  as  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains.    This  settlement  in  1842  only  carried  out 
earlier  provisions ;  and  the  same  terminus  of  the  parallel  of  49° 
which  here  appears,  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  convention  of 
1818.     It  is  there  stated  that  a  line  drawn  fix>m  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  along  the  49th  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  or,  if  the  said  point  shall  not  be  in  that  parallel, 
a  line  drawn  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  it  ahall 
intersect  said  parallel,  and  a  line  along  the  same  parallel  drawn 
westward  shall  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  territo- 
ries  of  the  contracting  powers  '*  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Stony  Mountains."    (Art  IL)    It  is  added  that  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  any  country  claimed  by  either  party  west  of 
the  Stony  Mountains,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  America, 
shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of 
the  two  powers.  (Art  HE.)   By  the  convention  of  1827,  all  the 
provisions  of  this    third    Article    are    "frirther  indefinitely 
extended  and  continued  in  force."    Before  the  treaty  of  1842, 
above  mentioned,  had  been  concluded,  it  was  found  that  the 
most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  in  lat 
49°  28'  66'',  but  no  change  affecting  the  boundary  westward 
was  admitted  into  this  treaty. 
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The  treaty  of  1846,  however,  carried  out  the  determination 
of  the  boundary  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  words  are  as 
foUowa :  (Art  L) 

**Trom  the  point  on  the  fortjr-^iliith  penDel  of  north  ktttado,  where  the  boun- 
tey  laid  down  in  esiiting  troetiee  and  oonfentione  tenninalee  p.  e.,  tram  the 
Bn^  Moontiyns,  lYeety  of  1842,  Art  II],  tiie  liae  of  bomdMy  between  the  ter- 
fttoiiee  of  tiie  United  States  and  those  of  her  Britannic  ICaJesty  ahaU  be  oon- 
tinned  westward  along  the  said  f orfy-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel  which  separatee  the  continent  from  yanooa?er*B  laland,  and 
thence^  aootherij,  throned  the  middle  of  the  aaid  diannei,  and  of  Fooa'a  Straita,  to 
tiiePsdilo  Ooean;  provided,  however,  that  the  navigatian  of  the  whole  of  aaid 
diannel  and  itraita,  aonth  of  the  laid  lorty-ninth  paraUel  of  north  latitode,  remain 
free  and  open  to  both  nations." 

It  is  added  (Art  II),  that  the  great  northern  branch  of  the 
Colombia  Biver,  from  the  point  where  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
intersects  it  to  the  ocean,  shall  be  free  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  other  British  subjects. 

When  *^  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  con* 
tinent  from  Yancouyer's  Island  "  is  spoken  of,  it  is  plain  that 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  conceive  of  but  one  channel,  or  at  least 
that  each  party  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  channel 
answering  the  conditions  named.  With  the  increase  of  navi- 
gation in  that  quarter,  they  became  aware  that  there  were  two 
principal  channels,  besides  several  smaller  ones,  between  the 
islanda  One  of  these  nearest  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  west- 
ward of  the  group  to  which  the  island  of  San  Juan  belongs, 
had  for  more  than  half  a  century  been  called  the  Canal  de 
Haro — sometimes  written  Arro;  the  other,  situated  to  the 
eastward  of  these  islands  and  near  the  continent,  had  gone  in 
quite  recent  times  by  the  name  of  the  Straits  of  Bosaria  The 
British  government  claimed  that  the  line  of  boundary  ought  to 
run  according  to  the  true  sense  of  the  treaty  through  this  latter 
passage ;  our  government  claimed  that  it  ought  to  run  through 
the  channel  nearest  to  Vancouver's  Island.  The  mean  distance 
between  the  two  passages  cannot  be  more  than  twenty  milea 
The  British  interpretation  would  give  the  San  Juan  group,  and 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  western  channel  to  Great  Britain. 
The  treaty  provides  that  the  channel  through  which  the  boun- 
dary should  be  drawn  (as  well  as  the  Straits  of  Fuca)  should 
be  open  to  both  nations  to  the  south  of  the  49th  parallel     To 
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the  United  States  it  was  of  importance  to  have  a  treaty-right, 
besides  any  right  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  navigate 
the  Oanal  de  Haro.  To  Great  Britain  the  possession  of  the  isl- 
ands named  appeared  to  be  of  value,  and  San  Juan  itself  waa — 
without  reason,  we  think — regarded  as  almost  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  question  through  which  of  these  two  channels  the  boun- 
dary line  ought  to  run,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1846,  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Crermany, 
and,  after  reports  had  been  obtained  firom  experts  and  jurists, 
was  decided  Oct  21,  1872,  in  favor  of  the  claims  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  United  States. 

Thus  an  old  dispute,  on  which  many  words,  much  n^otia- 
tion,  and  some  wrath  were  expended,  came  to  a  peaceable  dose. 
The  British  garrison  or  detachment  of  Boyal  Marines  on  the 
island  of  San  Juan  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  joint 
occupation  of  the  island  has  now  ceased.  This  question,  then, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  We  may  presume,  without  having  seen 
their  reasons  for  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived,  that 
such  men  as  Kiepert  would  give  neither  an  unrighteous  nor  an 
unintelligent  report  on  the  facts  before  them,  and  that  the  right 
is  on  our  sida  But  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  look  a 
little  into  the  case  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  this 
the  remainder  of  the  present  Article  will  be  devoted.  We 
propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  territory  on  the  Pacific  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English- 
speaking  race ;  of  the  negotiations  between  the  governments  on 
the  subject  of  the  boundary  in  question ;  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  which  was  within  the  reach  of  the  negotiators  in  and 
after  the  year  1846 ;  and  of  the  reasons  on  which  a  decision 
adverse  to  the  British  claims  may  fairly  be  founded. 

By  the  treaty  of  1788,  in  which  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  boundary  of  the 
Union,  after  reaching  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was  made  to 
pass  through  the  lake  to  its  most  northwestern  point,  and  then 
in  a  due  east  course  to  the  Mississippi ;  down  the  middle  of 
which  it  was  to  run  until  reaching  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude.  There  our  territory  was  conterminous  with 
that  of  Spain*    Spain,  however,  at  that  time  was  ncmiinally 
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sovereign,  not  only  o{  land  on  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico^  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  but  also  of  French  Louisiana  on  the  west  of  the 
stream,  together  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  other 
bank.  This  had  been  effected^  by  a  secret  treaty  with  France, 
made  at  Fontainebleau  Nov.  8,  1762,  but  not  published  until 
long  afterward.  The  same  territory  was  retroceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso  (Oct  1, 1800),  in  consideration  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbon  House,  in  Tuscany.  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  decided  suprem- 
acy on  the  sea,  would  be  sure  to  get  possession  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Mississippi:  it  was  this,  doubtless,  that  made  him 
ready  to  cede  the  territory  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  April  80,  1808,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  16,000,000  dollara  The  terms  of  the  treaty  imply  that 
it  had  the  same  extent  which  it  had  had  when  ceded  by  France 
to  Spain  and  retroceded  by  the  latter  to  France.  Thus  the 
United  States  became  possessed  of  an  indefinitely  lai^e  terri- 
tory north  of  Spain's  possessions  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  south  of  any  land  to  which  Great  Britain  might  lay  claim. 
A  treaty  concluded  in  Feb.,  1819,  with  Spain,  but  not  acquire 
ing  complete  force  by  exchange  of  ratification  until  Feb.,  1821, 
besides  other  important  determinations,  fixed  the  boundary 
line  between  the  territory  of  the  two  nations  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  It  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  ran  along 
the  western  bank  of  that  stream  to  lat  82^,  thence  due  north 
until  it  struck  the  Bed  Biver,  and  thence  still  north  to  the 
Arkansas,  thence  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to 
its  source  in  lat  42^,  and  by  that  parallel  to  the  South  Sea  (L  e., 
the  Pacific).  If  the  source  should  not  lie  on  the  42d  degree  of 
latitude,  the  line  was  to  run  north  or  south  until  it  met  that 
paraUel,  and  so  westward  as  before. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Bussian  territories  in  America  were 
fixed  by  conventions  in  1824  and  1825.  By  the  convention 
concluded  in  the  former  year  with  the  United  States  it  was 
agreed  that  the  line  of  54^  40'  should  be  the  limit  to  the  north 
of  wUch  no  establishment  should  be  formed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  none  to  the  south  of  the  same  line  by  Bus- 
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sian  subjecta  (Art  III).  A  convention  of  the  next  year 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  made  the  14l8t  degree  of 
longitude  the  limit  between  the  respective  territorie&  The  line 
began  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Islandf 
in  64^  40"  north  lat,  and  ran  along  the  summit  of  the  coast 
mountains,  but  at  no  place  departed  more  than  ten  leagues 
from  the  sea,  until  it  met  the  141st  degree  of  longitude.  Thus 
between  42"^  and  64''  40'  in  1826,  all  titles  of  civilized  nations 
to  land  on  this  continent  had  been  extinguished  ezeept  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  that,  by  the  convention 
of  1818,  all  territory  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  made  free 
and  open  for  ten  years  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  botii ;  that 
in  1827,  this  provision  was  indefinitely  extended ;  and  that  the 
treaty  of  1842  was  silent  in  regard  to  the  more  western  boun- 
dary, beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  following  years  were 
full  of  discussions  and  negotiation  touching  this  point.  Many 
of  our  public  men — ^it  would  seem — had  long  before  this  held 
the  opinion,  that  Great  Britain  had  no  daim  whatever  to  terri- 
tory on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Monroe,  when  Secretary  of 
State  in  1814,  writes  to  the  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  that  "  on 
no  pretext  the  British  government  can  set  up  a  claim  to  terri- 
tory south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States"  (i.  a, 
south  of  49"").  Again,  in  1826  and  1826,  the  British  govern- 
ment having  invited  n^otiations  on  the  northwestern  boundary, 
Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  am- 
bassador at  London,  "  that  the  extension  of  the  line  on  the 
parallel  of  49  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ....  is  our  ultimatum" 
and  may  be  announced  as  such.  And  again,  ^^  the  President 
cannot  consent  that  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  powers  should  be  south  of  49°.  The  British  government 
has  not  been  committed  by  a  positive  rejection  of  a  line  on  the 
parallel  of  49  ;  but  if  it  had  been,  its  pride  may  take  refuge  in 
the  offer  which,  for  the  first  time,  you  are  to  propose,  of  a  right 
in  common  with  us  to  the  free  navigation  of  Columbia  River. 
There  is  no  objection  to  an  extension  of  the  time  to  be  allowed 
to  British  settlers,  to  remove  from  south  of  49°  to  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  if  you  should  find  that  it  would  &cilitate  an 
arrangement'' 
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There  was,  however,  one  difficulty  in  carrjring  the  line  of  49^ 
to  the  ocean.  Vancouver's  Island  had  already  been  in  a  man- 
ner occupied  by  hunters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
Victoria,  one  of  its  best  harbors,  was  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity. But  the  parallel  of  49  would  cut  off  a  considerable  slice  of 
the  island,  including  this  harbor, — some  40  miles  of  its  length ; 
and  there  would  be  two  nationalities  on  it,  if  it  should  ever  be 
settled.  These  considerations  were  urged  by  Mr.  Huskinson, 
and  met  with  the  reply  &om  our  ambassador,  that  if  any  devia- 
tion from  the  strait  line  toward  the  south  were  allowed,  it 
must  be  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  deviation  toward 
the  north.  He  had  in  view  to  include  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Columbia,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  State& 

N^otiations  on  this  point  grew  far  more  active  after  1842. 
The  terms  offered  by  the  United  States  government  were  still 
such  in  substance  as  Mr.  Clay  had  offered  seventeen  years 
before — ^the  parallel  of  49  as  the  line  of  boundary  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  lower  waters  of  the  Columbia  on  equitable  terms. 
Mr.  Everett,  minister  at  London^  from  November,  1841,  for 
nearly  four  years,  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  the  substance  of  a  conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  stations  established 
south  of  49^  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  although  they  might  embarrass  the  British  government 
He  adds  that  the  offer  of  the  boundary  on  that  degree  of  lati- 
tude was  liberal  and  fair,  while  the  reftisal  of  that  government 
to  accept  of  the  line  in  question  and  their  endeavor  to  include 
the  Columbia  Biver,  emptying  into  the  sea  near  the  46th  paral- 
lel, within  their  jurisdiction,  was  not  &ir  nor  liberal  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  as  England,  having  twice  or  thrice  rejected  the 
offer  of  49^,  may  be  led  by  love  of  consistency  to  adhere  to  this 
position,  it  may  be  worth  considering  whether  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Yancouver's  Island,  south  of  49^,  may  not  be  given 
up,  '*  on  condition  that  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fnca  should  at  all  times  be  left  open  and  free  to  the  United 
States,  with  a  free  navigation  between  that  island  and  the  main 
land,  and  a  free  outlet  to  the  nortk" 

Somewhat  later,  December  2,  1848,  Lord  Aberdeen  made 
the  remark  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  existing  ministry  to 
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accept  what  had  been  rejected  in  1824  and  1826 ;  concession, 
therefore,  on  both  sides  was  necessary.  To  which  Mr.  Everett 
replied  that  he  thought  the  President  might  be  induced  to  de- 
part so  fiEur  from  the  49th  parallel  as  to  leave  the  whole  of  Van- 
couver's Island  to  England.  He  spoke  also  with  earnestness 
"  in  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
in  multiplying  and  pushing  their  posts  &r  to  the  south  of  the 
Columbia,"  adding  that  in  1818  &ir  warning  had  been  given 
to  the  Company  that  no  settlements  after  that  date  should  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  either  party.  Lord  Aberdeen  replied  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  existence  of  these  settlements  as  a  very 
serious  matter,  but  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  was  a  serious 
one. 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  agreement  between  the 
governments  while  Mr.  Everett  represented  the  United  States 
in  Great  Britain.  An  offer  was  made  in  1846  by  Buchanan, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  British  resident  at  Washington, 
repeating  the  proposition  to  make  the  49th  parallel  the  bound- 
fry  ;  but  with  the  addition  that  any  part  or  parts  on  Vancou- 
ver's Island  south  of  this  parallel  that  G-reat  Britain  might 
desire,  would  be  made  free  to  her  commerce.  Meanwhile  pub- 
lic opinion  in  both  countries  was  undergoing  a  change.  We 
refer  not  to  the  angry  watchword  of  54**  40',  but  to  the  equit- 
Able  judgments  of  those  who  understood  the  subject  In  the 
first  month  of  1846,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  William 
Sturgis,  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  territory  in  dispute, 
which  contained  the  proposition  of  running  the  boundary  line 
on  the  49th  parallel  "to  tide- water,  say,  to  the  Gulf  of  Geoigia, 
thence  by  the  northernmost  navigable  passage  (not  north  of  49**) 
to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  down  the  middle  of  those 
straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  be  forever  free  to 
both  parties — ^aU  the  islands  and  other  territory  lying  south  and 
east  of  this  line  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  all  north 
and  west  to  Gh^eat  Britain."  He  thinks  also  that  the  importance 
of  the  Columbia  as  a  pathway  between  the  establishments  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  ocean  had  been  overrated  ; 
that  within  a  few  years  several  large  streams,  north  of  49°,  such 
as  Frazer's  River,  the  Nachaottatain  (lat  68^),  Simpson's  Biver 
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(about  66^),  and  the  Stiokene  (56^  40^,  bad  been  explored, 
"  all  of  which  would  be  in  British  territoiy,  or  are  so  situated 
that  the  British  by  their  convention  with  Russia  would  have  a 
right  of  navigating  them.''  He  declares  himself  to  be  averse  to 
a  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  but  is  sure  that  Great  Britain, 
as  long  as  she  has  territory  north  of  49^,  will  never  relinquish 
the  ijght  of  navigating  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The 
lecture  of  Mr.  Stuigis  was  well  received  in  England  Mr.  Bates, 
the  American  partner  of  the  Barings,  thought  a  little  after  this 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  prevented  a  settlement,  and 
suggested  that  they  might  have,  to  pacify  them,  twenty  years' 
occupation  of  their  lands  and  the  right  of  preemption,  and  that 
''  this,  with  the  49^  to  the  strait,  giving  Vancouver's  Island  to 
Gtreat  Britain,  is  as  much  as  any  American" — ^in  his  judgment — 
^^will  consent  to  give  up.  If  G^reat  Britain  is  not  satisfied 
with  that,  let  them  have  war,  if  they  want  it"  Mr.  Senior,  the 
eminent  political .  economist,  was  of  opinion  that  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain  was  as  great  a  concession 
as  could  be  looked  for.  The  Quarterly  Review  for  March,  1846, 
thinks  that  a  division  by  the  49th  degree  and  the  straits  is  all 
that  any  American  statesman  could  hope  to  carry,  and  is  best 
£3r  the  interests  and  sufficient  for  the  honor  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  administration  of  President  Polk  to 
bring  the  long  negotiations  on  the  northwest  boundary  to  an 
end.  Both  the  governments  and  the  public  opinion  in  the  two 
nations  had  nearly  come  to  the  point  that  the  south  end  of 
Yancoaver's  Island  ought  to  be  left  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
McLane,  our  minister  in  England,  writes  to  Secretary  Buchanan 
under  date  of  May  18, 1846,  that  on  the  morrow  instructions 
would  be  sent  to  Pakenham,  minister  at  Washington,  to  this 
effect  substantially :  ^'  to  divide  the  territory  by  the  extension 
of  the  line  on  the  parallel  of  49  to  the  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Birches  Bay,  thence  by  the  Canal  de 
Arro  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  ocean."  The  lands  also 
occupied  by  British  subjects,  anywhere  in  the  r^on  north  of 
the  Columbia  and  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  should  be 
secured  to  them  by  a  perpetual  title.  These  lands  were  occu- 
pied either  by  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (and 
not  by  the  Company  itseli^  which  was  forbidden  by  its  charter 
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to  acquire  title  to  lands)  or  by  the  Poget's  Sound  Land  Com- 
pany. 

Less  tlian  a  month  aftar  ^is  letter  was  written,  the  treaty 
was  conoladed,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  plan  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  McLana  We  have  spoken  of  its  principal  pro- 
yision  already.  All  things  seemed  to  look  toward  unanimity, 
but  in  January,  1848,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  memorii^  j/re- 
pared  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  ''  under  instructions  from  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  the  British  minister  indirectly  insinuated  a  claim  that  the 
line  of  boundary  should  be  drawn  on  the  channel  through 
which  Vancouver,  in  1792,  had  sailed  from  Admiralty  Inlet  to 
Birch's  Bay."  His  words  are :  ^*  In  the  present  case  only  one 
channel,  that  namely  which  was  laid  down  by  Vancouver  in 
his  chart,  has  in  this  part  of  the  gulf  been  hitherto  surveyed 
and  used,  and  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  negotiat(»8 
of  the  Oregon  Convention,  in  emplojring  the  word  *  channeV 
had  that  particular  channel  in  view." 

The  claim  ere  long  became  a  positive  one  that  no  other  than 
the  Straits  of  Bosario  could  be  the  channel  intended  in  the  treaty. 
In  1866,  a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Campbell  for  the  United  States,  and  Captain,  now  Admiral, 
Prevost  for  Great  Britain,  to  determine  where  the  line,  after 
leaving  the  land  on  the  49th  parallel,  should  be  drawn,  but  the 
agents  of  the  two  nations  could  come  to  no  agreement.  In  fiust, 
their  labor  was  rendered  worthless  by  what  was,  as  it  seems,  a  de- 
termination of  the  British  government  not  to  allow  the  Canal  de 
Hare  to  be  taken  into  account  In  instructions  sent  to  Prevost 
in  1866,  as  was  ascertained  three  years  afterward,  after  express^ 
ing  the  opinion  that  the  Bosario  Straits  were  the  true  boundary, 
the  Secretary  gives  him  liberty  to  adopt  any  other  intermediatR 
channel  which  he  might  discover  on  which  he  and  the  United 
States  could  agrea  It  is  needless  to  tell  any  one  who  casts 
even  a  glance  on  the  map  of  our  coast  survey,  that  the  narrow 
passage  between  San  Juan  on  the  west  and  Lopez  and  Orcas 
Islands  on  the  east,  which  in  some  places  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
wide  if  so  much,  could  not  have  been  the  channel  intended  in 
the  treaty.  The  principal  motive  for  desiring  to  put  the  chan- 
nel further  to  the  west  was  the  fact,  that  these  islands,  with 
several  smaller  ones,  containing  some  400  square  miles,  would 
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thus  all  be  British  territory,  and  particularly  tbat  San  Juan, 
a  point  suppoBed  to  be  of  military  importance  in  relation  to 
Vancouver's  Island,  would  belong  to  Great  Britain.  A  move 
in  1858  seemed  like  testing  such  importanca  A  company  of 
United  States  troops  landed  on  the  island  Jxdy  26,  1858,  and 
was  kept  there  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Governor  of  Van- 
couver's Island.  The  result  afber  some  time  was  joint  military 
occupation,  which'  continued  until  after  the  arbitration  in 
Berlin. 

We  propose  now  briefly  to  assign  the  reason  why  we  think 
that  the  Canal  dc  Haro  was  intended  in  the  treaty  as  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  boundary  line  was  to  run  rather  than 
the  Straits  of  Bosario.  But  by  way  of  preface  and  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  points  to  be  used,  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  give  a  sketch  of  the  geography  and  of  the  geographical 
discoveries  of  the  circumjacent  territory. 

The  waters  for  fifty  geographical  miles  &om  the  parallel  of 
49  southward,  between.  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland, 
form  a  remarkable  archipelago,  the  center  of  which  is  occupied 
bj  San  Juan  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  which,  between  the  high  coast  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory and  the  southeast  end  of  Vancouver's  Island,  lie  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuea.  These  straits,  of  very  moderate  width, 
for  some  distance  not  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  miles  across,  intro- 
duce the  voyager  as  he  i^unds  the  promontory  on  which  Victoria, 
the  principal  settlement  upon  Vancouver's  Island,  is  situated, 
into  a  channel  between  that  island  and  the  San  Juan  group, 
to  which  the  name  of  Haro,  one  of  the  earlier  Spanish  naviga- 
tors in  these  waters,  has  always  been  attached.  The  passage  so 
call^  has  a  direction  about  north  until  it  reaches  the  Saturna 
Uand,  which  tarns  it  a  mile  or  two  to  the  eastward,  when  it 
enters  into  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Only  in 
c(Mnparatively  modem  times  a  narrower  passage  on  the  west  of 
the  Saturna,  Pender  and  Mayne  Islands,  passing  through  the 
very  narrow  Active  strait  into  the  same  gulf,  has  been  used, 
which  enables  vessels  to  save  a  considerable  distance. 

Betuming  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  sailing  west,  we  come 
at  length  to  some  bays  and  openings  on  the  coast  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  the  principal  one  of  which — Admiralty  Iplet — is 
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the  passage  to  Puget*s  Sound.  Turning  north  before  reaching 
this  inlet,  a  vessel  would  sail  within  sight  of  a  long  narrow  island, 
called  after  Whitbey,  one  of  Vancouver's  companions,  the 
upper  end  of  which  and  the  southern  part  of  Lopez  Island,  one 
of  the  San  Juan  group,  are  less  than  five  miles  from  one 
another.  This  is  the  mouth  of  what  are  now  called  the  Bosario 
Straits,  which  run  between  the  group  above  mentioned  and 
islands  contiguous  to  our  shore  until  they  open  into  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia.  Through  this  passage  a  vessel  fix>m  Admiralty 
Inlet,  going  due  north,  would  reach  Birch's  Bay  and  by  a  slight 
turn  the  mouth  of  Eraser's  river. 

Of  this  coast  nothing  was  known  until  CSooke,  on  his  third 
voyage, — sailing  northeastward  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  reveal  to  the  world,  although  Spanish 
voyagers  had  visited  them  before,* — struck  the  continent  of 
America  in  44^  80^  of  north  latitude.  He  followed  the  coast 
as  far  as  to  Nootka  Sound  on  the  outside  of  Yancouver's  Island, 
which  was  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent ;  then  he  left 
unexplored  a  stretch  of  more  than  five  dq^rees,  and  again  to 
the  north  of  56^  20'  carried  on  his  surveys  to  Prince  William's 
Sound,  Cook's  Inlet,  and  the  regions  much  further  north  and 
west  It  was  on  his  return  to  the  Sandwich  Island,  ftom  this 
scene  of  his  very  important  northern  discoveries,  that  the  great 
navigator  was  killed  February  14,  1779.  The  Spaniards  seem 
to  have  made  a  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound,  not  long  after 
Cook's  visit  to  that  placa  But  even  before  this  they  had  sent 
expeditions  to  the  same  quarter.  Don  Juan  Perez,  who  set  out 
on  his  voyages  June  6, 1774 — we  translate  the  words  of  Pesohel 
(u.  &  p.  462) — "discovered  parts  of  the  western  coast  of 
America  between  49"^  80'  and  ^S"".  From  there  to  44""  4',  Don 
Bruno  Haceta  explored  in  the  summer  of  1775.  His  companion, 
D.  Juan  de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra,  who  had  parted  from  him  in 
the  goelette  (or  schooner)  Felicidad,  discovered  the  stretch  of 
coast  from  66°  17'  to  67°  58',  (22  August,  1775).  After  Cook's 
third  voyage,  Arteaga  and  Cuadra  made  explorations  below  and 
above  59°,  near  Prince  William's  Sound.    The  same  coast,  as 

*  See  0.  Peadiel,  Gesch.  der  Erdkunde,  p.  468,  (Muiuch,  1866^  la  the  Bime 
place  mentioii  is  made  of  two  forged  narratives  of  voyages  in  the  16th  and  HUi 
oenturies  to  the  northwestern  ooasts  of  this  continent    Gocnp.  p.  Ml,  tr^ 
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fiir  as  to  the  Fox  Islands,  was  visited  in  1788,  by  Martinez  and 
de  Haro,  the  first  of  whom  had  already,  in  1774,  seen  the  open- 
ing of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  To  the  year  1791  belong 
the  voyages  of  Don  Alejandro  Malaspina,  and  to  the  next  year 
those  of  the  goelettes  Sutil  and  Mejicana  under  Don  Dionisio 
Galiano,  who  penetrated  into  the  Fnca  Straits,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Straits  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Bosario  showed  that 
Vancouver's  Island  was  separated  from  the  continent  On  the 
22d  of  June,  he  there  met  Gheorge  Vancouver,  who,  with  the 
ships  Discovery  and  Chatham  had  gone  out  to  sea  February  4, 
1791,  in  order  to  search  from  80^  W.  lat,  northward  as  far  as 
Cook's  River  and  Prince  William's  Sound,  for  the  Straits  of  de 
Fuca  andde  Fuente.  The  Sandwich  Islands  served  him  for 
winter  quarters,  whilst  in  the  first  summer,  1792,  lie  surveyed 
the  continent  opposite  to  Vancouver's  Island,  in  the  next  year 
the  coasts  to  beyond  66^,  and  in  the  third  year  Cook's  Biver, 
Prince  William's  Sound  and  the  Thiinkit  archipelago.  His 
boats  ran  into  every  strait,  and  every  one  of  the  innumerable 
fiords,  so  that  he  was  able  to  carry  back  to  Europe  a  picture  of 
these  broken  coasts,  such  as  with  a  few  corrections  has  been 
since  repeated  in  our  atlases." 

The  discoveries  referred  by  Peschel  to  the  year  1791  seem 
to  have  been  undertaken  by  Lieut  Francesco  Eliza  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  who  surveyed  the  canal  already  named  after 
Lopez  de  Haro,  pilot  on  Ensign  Quimper's  vessel,  1790,  passed 
up  near  the  island  now  called  Satuma,  but  which  he  named 
Satumina  after  his  own  vessel,  and  made  an  examination  of  the 
coast  of  the  continent  as  far  as  to  the  60th  degree  of  latituda 
A  little  later  in  the  same  summer  appeared  in  Nootka  Captain 
John  Kendrick,  of  Boston,  commander  of  the  sloop  Washing- 
ton, who  was  engaged  in  trafficking  along  the  coasts  for  Nutria 
skins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  in  1789  through  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  to  the  north,  and  to  have  come  out  again  to  the  north- 
ward of  Nootka.  The  voyage  of  Vancouver  to  survey  this 
quarter  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  part  by 
these  adventures  of  Kendrick. 

Vancouver  entered  what  he  called  the  supposed  straits  of  de 
Fuca,  sailed  due  east,  revisiting  points  which  were  known  to 
the  Spaniards  already  ^ut  not  known  to  the  English.    Thus 
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the  remarkable  hook  on  the  coait  of  Washington  Teiritoiy, 
which  they  called  the  point  of  Qaimper,  is  named  over  by  him 
New  Dungennesfi.  He  sailed  down  Admiralty  Inlet  towaidthe 
south,  named  the  remarkable  system  of  waters  at  its  extremity 
Puget's  Sound,  after  one  of  his  officers,  then  on  his  return  went 
due  north  through  the  straits  west  of  the  San  Juan  group,  now 
called  the  Straits  of  Bosario,  visited  Birch's  Bay,  and  the  coasts 
beyond,  until  he  reached  the  large  island  called  Tezada  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  inlet  which  he  named  the  Jerris  Canal 
Here  to  his  mortification  he  finds  two  vessels  of  Spain  under 
Captains  Gatiano  and  Yaldez,  who  were  at  work  before  him, 
examining  the  Crulf  oi  Georgia.  The  island,  according  to  Van- 
couver (i,  812-^18),  got  the  name  of  Favida  fiom  the  Spaniarda 
On  Lieut  Baker's  map  it  is  Feneda,  but  on  the  copies  of  Span- 
ish charts  it  is  Texada,  as  given  above.  The  strait  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  was  called  Canal  de  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Bosario,  according  to  Baker's  chart,  and  here  again  we  encoun- 
ter a  difficulty.  On  the  Spanish  map  of  Don  Francesco  Eliza 
•:(1791)  this  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
which  lies  outside  of  the  island  of  Texada,  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  of  it,  reaching  down  nearly  to  lat  49,  while 
on  the  map  of  Galiano  and  Yaldez  the  name  is  given  to  the 
stretch  of  water  between  this  island  and  the  Satuma  Island, 
which,  however,  on  this  map  is  regarded  as  part  of  Vancouver's 
Island, — ^an  error  not  at  all  strange,  as  the  straits  separating  the 
various  islands  in  this  part  of  the  sea  are  very  narrow.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  modem  Straits  of  Bosario  have  no  right  to 
the  name.  On  Haro's  map  (1790),  there  is  a  great  bay  in  the 
quarter  where  the  modem  Bosario  Straits  begin,  called  Seno  de 
Sta  Bosa ;  on  Eliza's  we  find  the  Canal  of  Fidalgo  in  the  place 
west  of  the  San  Juan  group,  and  on  the  map  of  Gatiano  and 
Yaldez  there  is  the  same  more  correct  topography.*  These 
maps  represent  the  San  Juan  group  as  forming  one  island,  but 
Yancouver  has  expressed  the  true  form  of  these  islands  on  his 
chart  (1798).  The  map  of  Gatiano  and  Yaldez  seems  to  bor- 
row from  Yancouver,  since  information,  which  his  explorations 

*  This  name  is  given  in  the  map  ocmtained  in  the  ''  reply  ol  the  United  States/* 
ascribed  to  the  year  1796,  but  not  in  that  of  the  year  1802,  pertaining  to  the  same 
expedition,  and  aooompaojing  the  "  British  oase.** 
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had  first  brought  to  light,  regardmg  Puget's  Sound  and  Hood's 
Inlet,  is  there  presented  to  the  eye; 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  Canal  de  Haro  was  known 
to  the  earlier  Spanish  discoverers,  before  any  such  straits  as 
those  now  called  Bosario  had  any  place  on  the  map  or  any 
name  attached  to  theoL  It  appears  also  that  Vancouver  did 
not  use  the  Canal  de  Haro,  but  went  up  irom  Admiralty  Inlet 
northward,  which  was  his  nearest  way.  All  commerce  between 
Puget's  Sound  and  the  coast  of  the  continent  would  naturally 
go  in  the  same  direction,  while  aU  fix>m  Victoria  on  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  or  fix>m  the  outside  sea,  would  take  the  other  course. 

Both  channels  then  being  known  in  1846,  when  the  words 
*'  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver's  Island "  became  part  of  a  treaty,  which  of  them 
was  intended  ?  Captain  Prevost  tried  to  show  from  the  order  of 
the  words,  "separating  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island, " 
and  not  "  separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  continent," 
that  G-reat  Britain  was  right  in  her  claim.  The  Canal  de  Haro 
does  not,  he  said,  and  the  Straits  of  Bosario  do  separate  the  con- 
tinent from  the  island.  The  canal  Ues  between  the  island  and 
the  San  Juan  group,  while  the  straits  run  near  the  continent 
To  this  several  answers  have  been  given.  One  is  that  the  straits 
run  between  islands  and  nowhere  come  close  to  the  continent. 
But  in  truth  so  small  a  quibble  is  hardly  worth  answering.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Straits  of  Rosario  were  for  a 
long  time  not  applied  to  the  passage  at  present  so  called,  has 
little  of  the  weight  which  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  it  in  his  Memorial. 
It  is  of  no  importance  by  what  name  the  straits  were  known  if 
other  indications  identify  it  with  the  channel  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  When  Vancouver  passed  through  them,  they  began  to 
be  better  known,  a  name  pertaining  to  a  more  northerly  passage 
was  affixed  to  them,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  Hudson's 
Bay  posts  of  Nissiqually  on  Puget  Sound  and  the  more  northerly 
posts  would  naturally  take  this  course.  Equally  natural  was  it 
that  after  the  settlement  of  Victoria  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canal  de  Haro,  in  1842,  the  stream  of  communication,  especially 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Eraser's  Biver,  as  well  from  the 
ocean  as  from  the  settlement  itself,  should  choose  the  shortest 
and  broadest  channel 
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Again,  the  map  of  Preuss  presented  to  the  Senate  in  1848, 
which  draws  a  line  of  demarcation  in  blue  paint  on  the  49th 
parallel  and  then  to  the  west  of  the  San  Juan  group,  i  e.,  through 
the  Rosario  Straits,  adds  but  little  strength  to  the  British  argu- 
ment It  proves  possibly  ignorance  on  the  Senate's  port ;  it 
proves  perhaps  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Preuss ;  but  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  Senate  or  the  Administration  contemplated  such 
a  boundary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  arguments  in  support  of 
the  position,  that  the  Senate  and  our  government  could  have 
intended  nothing  else  than  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  through 
the  Canal  de  Haro.  One  of  these  is  that  the  only  reason  alleged 
why  the  line  should  deviate  from  the  49th  parallel,  which  it  had 
followed  across  the  continent  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was 
that  the  south  end  of  Vancouver's  Island,  with  the  good  harbor 
of  Victoria,  .might  be  given  to  England.  When  one  of  two 
parties  contends  for  years  that  a  certain  d^ree  of  latitude  shall 
separate  his  territory  from  his  neighbor's,  and  then  consents 
that  the  line  may  diverge  for  a  particular  reason,  the  consent 
must  be  strictly  interpreted.  If  the  line  was  modified  in  order 
that  Great  Britain  might  have  the  south  end  of  the  island,  that 
south  end  and  nothing  more  was  meant  to  be  conveyed.  No 
other  appendages,  such  as  in  this  case  the  San  Juan  islands  were, 
could  have  been  thought  of.  Doubtless  it  was  an  after  thought, 
suggested  at  Victoria,  to  claim  those  islanda  It  was  irksome 
to  think  of  the  United  States  being  so  near  a  neighbor.  The 
island  should  have  the  little  islets  adjoining  for  its  pertinences. 

0  fii  angulus  ille 
Proximiu  aooederet  qui  nunc  denonnat  agettum. 

Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  the  United  Commissioner  for  the 
Northwest  boundary,  after  saying  that  his  own  observation  has 
satisfied  him  that  the  Canal  de  Haro  is  the  main  channel,  and 
consequently  the  channel  intended  in  the  treaty,  argues  on  the 
literal  construction  of  the  treaty  as  follows.  (1.)  The  channel 
in  the  treaty,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  must  be  the  main 
channel.  And  this,  he  adds,  is  the  interpretation  given  by 
nautical  men,  including  officers  of  the  navy  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted. (2.)  The  channel  is  intended  which  is  nearest  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  provided  it  be  navigable.     Otherwise  there  was 
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no  need  of  mentioning  the  island ;  or  if  referred  to,  "  the  channel 
separating  the  continent  from  the  archipelago  east  of  Vancou- 
ver's Islarfd,  or  the  channel  "  nearest  the  continent,  "  would  have 
been  the  proper  description  of  the  channel  claimed  by  the 
Britisb  commissioner.  (8.)  On  the  international  ground  that 
islands  are  appendages  to  a  continent,  all  the  island  lying 
between  Vancouver's  ar»d  the  continent  south  of  49°  must  per- 
tain to  the  territorial  sovereign  of  the  continent  unless  expressly 
excepted  from  his  jurisdiction.  Then  leaving  the  argument 
from  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  he  passes  over  to  the  argument 
derived  from  the  reasons  for  making  it  This  is  in  substance  the 
same  with  the  argument  already  given  by  us,  that  the  United 
States,  considering  the  disadvantages  of  a  divided  jurisdiction 
of  the  island  and  the  probability  of  difficulties  thence  arising, 
consented  to  give  up  the  south  end  of  it  to  G-reat  Britain.  This 
consent  involved  nothing  more  than  that  bare  fact,  and  therefore 
the  boundary  must  come  as  near  to  the  island  as  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  will  permit 

The  understanding  on  the  part  of  those  Americans  who  were 
in  public  life  at  the  time  was  that  the  boundary  line  should  run 
through  the  Canal  de  Haro.  There  was  doubtless  great  ignor- 
ance on  both  sides  of  the  water  in  respect  of  the  geography  of 
the  territory  affected  by  the  treaty ;  still  a  few  men  seem  to  have 
been  enlightened  in  this  respect  The  important  dispatch,  of 
Mr.  McLane,  our  Ambassador  at  London,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  18th  of  May,  1846,  has  been  already  referred  to  : 
we  ask  leave  here  to  appeal  to  it  again.  '^I  have  to  state  "  says 
he,  that  instructions  will  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Pakenham  [Brit- 
ish Ambassador  at  Washington]  by  the  steamer  to  morrow,  to 
submit  a  new  and  further  proposition  on  the  part  of  this  gov- 
ernment for  a  partition  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  The  propo- 
sition most  probably  will  offer  substantially :  first,  to  divide  the 
territory  by  the  extension  of  the  line  on  the  parallel  of  forty-nine 
to  the  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Birch's 
Bay,  thence  up  the  Canal  de  Arro  and  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the 
ocean,  and  confirming  to  the  United  States,  what  indeed  they 
would  possess  without  any  special  confirmation,  the  right  freely 
to  use  and  navigate  the  strait  throughout  its  extent"  This  dis- 
patch is  not  free  from  mistakes.     Birch's  Bay  turned  out  to  be 
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inquiries,  a  gentleman  told  him  that  he  suffered  intensely  with 
pain  in  the  head  and  teeth.  '*  Ah,"  said  he,  '^  when  you  haye 
suffered  &om  the  7&  as  I  do,  you  will  b^n  to  know  what  pain 
ia"  The  gentleman  had  a  terrible  neuralgia.  One  day  when 
he  inquired  after  the  health  of  a  lady,  she  told  him  she  was 
afraid  she  should  soon  become  deaf,  she  was  troubled  with  a 
roaring  in  her  ears.  "  Humph,"  said  he ;  *'  IVe  had  Niagara  in 
my  ears  these  twenty  years  I*' 

Many  years  ago,  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  remained 
in  Andover  for  a  day,  after  the  close  of  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  an  amicable  way  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Old  and  the  New  School  theologians.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Dr.  Porter's  study.  Professor  Stuart  had 
an  engagement  which  obliged  him  to  leave  the  meeting  before 
its  closa  While  he  was  hastily  putting  on  his  cloak,  some  one 
said  to  him,  **  Brother  Stuart,  do  you  believe  that  children  are 
sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  bom  ?"  "  Yes,  and  before  too,"  was 
the  petulant  reply. 

It  was  often  remarked  that  Mr.  Stuart  would  die  nobly  at  the 
stake,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  bite  of  a  fly. 

A  blundering  sort  of  a  man,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  theological  knowledge,  was  sawing  wood  one  morning 
when  Mr.  Stuart  passed.  He  said  **  One  word.  Professor  Stuart  I" 
Mr.  Stuart  paused  and  the  man  said  '*  I  understand  that  you 
say  Paul  wrote  the  7th  chapter  of  Bomans  before  he  was  con- 
verted ;  is  it  true  ?"  "  No  /"  said  he,  and  walked  on. 

One  of  Mr.  Stuart's  pupils  mentions  that  a  distinguished 
Universalist  preacher  once  proposed  to  hold  a  controversy 
with  him  on  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  He  spoke  of 
the  circumstance  to  his  class,  and  said,  '^I  would  as  soon  accept 
a  challenge  from  an  ostler  to  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a  mud- 
puddle  and  see  which  could  spatter  the  other  most,  by  throwing 
in  stones."  Although  he  was  so  much  engaged  in  study,  and  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  were  so  absorbing,  he  was  a  thought- 
ful and  kind  neighbor.  A  minister's  widow  says,  "How 
many  times,  after  I  was  established  in  Andover,  has  he  sent  me 
a  basket  of  early  vegetables  from  his  well-cultivated  garden,  or 
a  basket  of  peaches  from  his  favorite  tree,  or  a  dish  of  rasp- 
berries, or  a  piece  of  meat  from  his  own  fatted  calf,  or  invited 
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me  to  send  up  mj  children  to  climb  the  trees  and  eat  cherries. 
He  would  come  in  once  in  a  while,  as  he  returned  irom  his 
walk,  to  ask  how  I  was  getting  along ;  and  then  he  would  advise 
me  about  mj  trees,  or  my  garden,  or  about  the  purchase  of  mj 
wood.  The  expression  of  kindly  interest  was  the  thing  that 
cheered  and  helped  ma  He  won  the  love  of  my  children  by 
his  affectionate  greeting  when  they  met  him  in  the  street  He 
was  never  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  say,  '  Good  morning, 
my  child ;  how  is  your  mother  to-day  ?'  These  minor  charities, 
which  cost  little,  are  a  great  sweetness  of  lifa" 

He  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  inquire  of  a  poor  washer- 
woman, as  she  passed  him,  whether  she  was  getting  a  tolerable 
living,  and  to  offer  to  obtain  a  kind  of  soap  that  would  dimin- 
ish her  labor.  When  she  heard  the  bell  toll  announcing  his 
death,  she  exclaimed,  "  The  dear  gentleman,  how  kind  he  was 
to  me  I"  The  common  people  in  Andover,  the  fanners,  laborers, 
and  mechanics  were  interested  in  him.  Many  of  them  loved 
him,  and  many  an  one,  especially  among  the  aged  people,  would 
have  some  characteristic  anecdote  to  relate  of  him.  The  affec- 
tionate regard  shown  throughout  the  community  at  the  time  he 
died  was  very  significant. 

During  the  two  last  years  of  Professor  Stuart's  life,  he  suffered 
intensely  at  times  -from  the  peculiar  state  of  his  nervous  system. 
The  note  book  of  one  who  often  read  to  him,  at  this  period,  gives 
some  graphic  outlines  of  his  conversation.  "  Meeting  him  on 
the  street  this  morning,  he  said,  '  Well,  you  see  what  you  are 
coming  to.'  I  replied,  *  How  is  your  health  now,  sir?'  *  Oh,  bad 
enough  I  I  am  on  my  last  legs ;  not  that  I  think  I  shall  die  im- 
mediately, but  I  have  nothing  left — ^no  strength  to  resist  disease. 
My  disorder  being  of  a  nervous  character,  and  taking  no  specific 
form,  we  cannot  tell  when  to  expect  the  end.  But  my  sufferings 
are  dreadful,  a  crucifixion  every  day  I  During  my  journey  to 
Syracuse,  for  five  nights  I  did  not  sleep  more  than  three  hours. 
That  seemed  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  matter.'  '  WeU, 
sir,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  done  a 
good  work  for  the  church,  and  that  is  every  thing.'  *I  hope 
so,  and  if  I  can  do  nothing  more,  by  writing  or  teaching,  I  do 
not  wish  to  liva  My  only  desire  is  that  it  may  please  Heaven  to 
abridge  my  sufferings  in  crossing  the  river.    I  seem  destined  to 
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go  over  a  ccUaract  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  call  in  question, 
much  less  to  dictate.'  I  added,  'Pauls  confidence  in  God's 
grace  will  answer  for  every  Christian.'  *0h  if  I  can  have  tkai^ 
I  ask  no  more.  I  hope  I  shall.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  inquired  after  his 
health  as  I  entered  the  study.  '  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  approach- 
ing slowly,  but  I  fear  surely  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 
This  weather  has  given  me  a  wound  which  makes  me  feel  sen- 
sibly nearer  the  finale.' " 

When  reading  Layard's  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Oh  how  I  want  sometimes  to 
be  young  again !  but  I  shall  soon  be  where  I  shall  acquire 
knowledge  faster."  When  reading  Pro£  H.  B.  Smith's  Review 
of  Domer  in  the  Bibltoiheca  Sacra,  '*  Oh  how  it  makes  my  bones 
ache  to  think  I  shall  never  see  that  third  volume,  as  I  probably 
never  shall !  but  ,then  I  hope  soon  to  be  where  I  shall  know 
more  than  he  does." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  fur- 
nishes a  fitting  close  of  these  reminiscences.  "  The  reading  of 
the  funeral  sermon  at  the  interment  of  Brother  Stuart  has  made 
this  a  forenoon  of  tender  reminiscences.  It  has  made  the  grave 
where  Jesus  slept  for  me  less  dreary,  and  heaven,  where  he 
reigns,  more  glorious  than  any  visions  of  the  past  Time  would 
fail,  and  flesh,  and  heart,  to  dwell  on  all  our  joyful  meetings  of 
the  fiiends  of  God,  and  our  fiiends  who  have  gone  before  us. 
But  if  the  stars  are  so  effulgent  in  anticipation,  what  must  the 
Triune  Sun  be  in  the  unity  of  its  constellated  glories  1  Oh  glori- 
ous hour,  oh  blest  abode  I  The  sermon  was,  perhaps,  written 
in  haste,  but  so  much  the  better.  It  is  sublimely  superlative 
in  its  tenderness  and  fullness  of  feeling  and  majesty  of  just 
eulogy,  and  honest  impartiality  in  the  recognition  of  defects, 
which,  while  they  depress,  do  raise  him  immeasurably  higher. 
That  such  an  one  should  have  done  so  great  and  noble  a  work, 
renders  him  a  benefactor  of  his  country  and  the  world.  I 
greatly  desired  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  having  been  blest 
all  my  days  with  a  thankfnl  heart,  instead  of  an  envious  one, 
for  all  the  noble,  successful  laborers  of  my  day.  How  happy 
the  world  where  boundless  benevolent  action  will  not  tire,  nor 
sin  mar,  nor  exhausted  time,  nor  crippled  age,  intermit  our 
glorious  communion." 
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"  ROUSSEAU.'' 

VoUaire,    By  John  Moblsy.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1872.     12mo,  pp.  864. 

Rousseau.    By  JoHK  Moblet.    Two  volumes.   London :  Chap- 
man &  HalL     1878.    8vo,  pp.  844,  842. 

* 

Books  like  these,  whose  titles  we  place  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  are  not  written  without  a  purpose.  Accordingly,  we 
are  in  no  way  surprised  to  find  that  the  object  of  all  this  elo- 
quent and  elaborate  criticism  is  no  less  than  to  assert  the  claims 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to  be  recognized  as  the  two  great 
apostles  of  the  Religion  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  is  no 
new  faith.  It  was  announced  to  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution ;  when,  according  to 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  disciples,  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  not  only  chase  away  speedily  the  numberless  supersti- 
tions which  had  become  associated  with  Christianity,  but  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  all  theistic  belief,  and  offer  to  the  religious 
aspirations  of  the  advanced  thought  and  feeling  of  modem  times 
something  final— something  which  no  subsequent  scepticism 
could  make  doubtful,  and  which  all  future  discoveries  in  science 
should  only  serve  to  make  more  worthy  of  confidence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  triumphs  of  this  religion 
were  marked  by  the  dedication  in  Paris  of  a  "Pantheon,"  in 
which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  two  men  who  had  done  the 
most  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  order  of  things,  after  hav- 
ing been  exhumed  and  transported  '*  with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  crash  of  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  wild  acclamation  of  a 
populace  gone  mad  in  exaltation,  terror,  fury,"  were  deposited 
with  due  solemnity,  that  they  might  prove  there  a  solace  and 
encouragement  for  mankind  throughout  aU  its  subsequent 
generations.    Then  the  days  of  reaction  came.    The  disciples 
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take  the  time ;  and  the  real  instruction  for  unlearned  hearers, 
who  cared  nothing  for  exploded  theories,  was  summed  up  in.  a 
very  few  paragraphs. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Stuart  told  the  Professor  that  he  did 
not  preach  half  as  well  as  he  did  in  New  Haven.  After  this 
change  in  his  style  of  sermonizing  he  preached  in  the  Central 
Church  at  New  Haven,  his  successors,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Bacon,  being  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  former  parishioners  remarked 
that  he  did  not  preach  as  well  as  when  he  was  t^eir  minister. 

But  if  his  sermons  were  less  instructive,  his  prayers  were  as 
child-like  and  even  more  reverential  as  he  grew  older.  And 
his  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures  was  more  and  more  ex- 
pressive. The  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  prayers  were 
his  confessions  of  sin,  and  his  adoration  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Almighty  Saviour.  No  one  could  hear  him  pray 
and  doubt  his  hearty  renunciation  of  his  own  righteousness,  or 
his  belief  in,  and  earnest  reliance  upon  the  Atonement  How 
often  did  he  quote  in  prayer  the  language  of  the  redeemed  ones 
seen  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  "  Unto  Him  that  hath  loved  us 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  be  glory  and  do- 
minion. Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor,  and  glory  and 
blessing." 

Professor  Stuart's  orthodoxy  on  some  points  was  questioned 
by  certain  men  who  considered  it  their  mission  to  officiate  as 
special  guardians  of  evangelical  religion.  But,  that  he  loved 
the  great  truths  that  culminate  around  the  Cross,  no  one  could 
doubt  who  knew  him  well. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  his  manner  of  reading  the  Bible,  at 
the  opening  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  inflections 
of  his  voice  were  a  commentary  on  the  chapter,  conveying  fresh 
and  impressive  thought,  if  not  a  new  meaning  to  the  passage. 
Often  have  I  wished  that  instead  of  the  fine  picture  which 
represents  him  in  the  discussions  of  the  lecture-room,  we  could 
have  had  one  as  he  stood  in  the  chapel  pulpit  one  Sabbath 
morning,  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  expression  of 
almost  heavenly  serenity,  and  of  devout  reverential  thought,  I 
cannot  describe,  but  am  glad  that  it  is  indelibly  engraved  on  mj 
memory.     Probably  many  who  heard  him  that  day  can  now 
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recall  the  varying  tones  of  wounded  affection,  disappointment, 
indignant  reproof,  expostulation,  and  authority  with  which 
he  read  the  chapter.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  discourse  on 
that  day.  The  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  the 
sermon  to  me. 

Some  months  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  preached 
a  very  interesting  sermon  on  Heaven.  The  text  was  from  the 
book  of  Bevelation.  The  leading  idea  was  that  there  wili  he  tests 
of  character  in  heaven.  Heaven  is  a  world  where  obedience 
must  be  practiced,  active  service  rendered,  and  perhaps  exer- 
tion made  and  work  performed,  and  when  unquestioning  sub- 
mission must  be  exercised.  The  song  in  heaven,  ''  Alleluia  for 
the  Lord  Ood  omnipotent  reigneth,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,'' 
was  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  which  under  trials  on  earth 
says,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Professor  B.  B.  Edwards,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
preached  on  a  sacramental  Sabbath  (August  29,  1847)  from 
Luke  xxiii,  89-48.  This  was  the  last  time  but  one  that  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  attended  public  worship.  He  was  unusually  pale, 
almost  ghostly,  and  many  eyes  filled  at  seeing  tears  roll  down 
his  cheeks,  while  his  saintly  colleague  preached  on  the  triumph 
of  unwavering  faith  in  the  dying  thief. 

To  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Andover,  I 
saw  him  several  times  in  the  sick  room  of  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  very  tender  and  sympathizing,  and  his  conversation 
and  prayers  were  a  great  comfort  to  the  sick  man.  The  day 
that  he  died  Prof.  Stuart  sat  down  by  the  bed,  and  read  in  low 
and  distinct  tones  a  few  brief  selections  from  the  Scriptures, 
then  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  last  chapter  of  Doddridge's 
Bise  and  Progress.  The  dying  man  earnestly  drank  in  his 
words,  assenting  to  them  and  now  and  then  uttering  an  expres- 
sion of  joyful  hope.  Mr.  Stuart  offered  a  prayer,  which  was 
from  beginning  to  end  an  ascription  of  praise.  Immediately 
on  leaving  the  chamber  he  heard  some  one  lamenting  that  such 
a  promising  youth  should  die  just  as  he  was  prepared  to  be 
very  useful.  Prof.  Stuart  replied  that  this  was  a  glorious  vic- 
tory over  death,  by  which  the  honor  of  Christ  might,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  more  advanced  than  by  years  of  ministerial  ser- 
vice.   He  was  full  of  animation  at  witnessing  the  scene. 
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In  this  connection  I  will  mention  liis  manner  at  faneral& 
His  selections  from  the  Bible  always  seraaed  singularly  happy 
on  these  occasions,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  this,  that  owing  to 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  Gkxl  he  had  a 
peculiar  appreciation  of  the  shades  of  meaning,  and  touches  of 
beauty,  and  read  with  corresponding  expression.  We  were 
always  glad  when  it  devolved  on  him  to  conduct  funeral 
servicesL 

Prof  Stuart  was  very  much  attached  to  President  Dwight 
He  talked  with  filial  reverence  and  afifection  of  his  character 
and  frequently  quoted  his  opiniona  There  was  in  some  points  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  them.  A  remark  respecting 
President  Dwight,  made  by  one  of  his  relations,  is  applicable  to 
Professor  Stuart,  L  e.,  that  he  had  some  vanity,  but  no  spiritual 
pride.  Like  him,  he  was  almost  always  decided  that  his  way 
was  the  best,  and  that  he  understood  better  than  the  person  he 
was  talking  with  the  bearings  of  the  subject  in  hand^  or  the  &ct8 
in  the  case.  It  made  no  difference  if  the  person  he  was  con* 
versing  with  had  just  read  the  life  of  an  eminent  traveler  who 
died  at  Aleppo ;  if  Mr.  Stuart  thought  he  died  at  Damascus,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  bring  the  proo&  that  he  was  in  error. 
He  had  a  decided  respect  for  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
and  often  gave  suggestions  and  advice  to  mechanics  and  farmers, 
as  if  he  was  practically  acquainted  with  their  business.  In 
such  things  he  resembled  his  great  instructor. 

Professor  Stuart's  deference  toward  the  senior  professors  was 
very  remarkable,  especially  toward  Dr.  Porter,  whom  he  loved 
sincerely.  He  had  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with  a  maneu- 
vering spirit,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  he  was  guil^ 
less  of  ambition  for  ecclesiastical  power.  He  knew  himself  to 
be  the  pioneer  of  American  scholars,  in  Biblical  study  and 
criticism  Yet,  all  things  considered  he  bore  his  honors  meekly. 
There  was  much  in  the  initial  history  of  the  Seminary  to  culti- 
vate in  all  the  professors  a  high  self-appreciation,  and  looking 
back  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  fact  invited  criticimn  and  gave  edge  to  the  sneers  of  the 
godless,  and  bitterness  to  the  hatred  felt  by  the  enemies  of 
religion  toward  the  Seminary.  The  prejudice  with  which  it 
was  at  that  time  regarded,  cannot  be  at  all  estimated  by  those 
who  are  now  identified  with  its  interests. 
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The  circumstance  that  Prof.  Stuart  had  entered  upon  a  path 
before  untrodden  in  this  country,  and  was  obliged  to  fit  himself 
by  severe  study  for  his  professorship  after  his  installment  in  the 
office,  added  to  the  &ct  of  his  very  peculiar  temperament,  was 
an  apology  for  his  devoting  himself  too  exclusively  to  his 
public  dutie&*  His  study  was  upstairs,  and  thither,  in  the 
morning,  after  his  usual  exercise  in  sawing  wood,  he  went,  as 
Professor  Gibbs  said,  "like  a  tiger."  He  could  tolerate  no 
interruption,  and  was  inaccessible  until  dinner.  He  employed 
a  carpenter  to  shingle  the  roof  of  his  house.  After  the  first 
day  the  Professor  sent  word  to  him  that  between  nine  and 
eleven  in  the  morning  he  must  stop  shingling.  In  the  evening, 
after  tea  and  &mily  worship,  he  received  calls  in  his  parlor  from 
strangers,  or  fix>m  students,  and  others  who  came  on  business. 
If  he  had  no  visitors,  he  read  or  rather  devoured  booka 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  gentleman  so  agreeable  in  society  as 
Professor  Stuart  sometimes  waa  When  he  actually  got  away 
from,  his  studies  and  the  peculiar  atmosphere*  of  the  Seminary, 
which  was  not  in  those  days  the  most  favorable  to  genial,  social 
intercouree,  he  knew  how  to  make  himself  very  interesting  to 
ladies  of  high  culture,  and  some  who  visited  Andover  occa- 
sionally considered  it  a  privation  if  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
town  without  seeing  him. 

As  a  Professor,  Mr.  Stuart's  enthusiasm  in  the  instruction  of 
his  classes  was  a  very  striking  trait  If  the  Junior  class  was 
large,  he  was  delighted — if  it  promised  superior  scholars  in  his 
department,  he  was  almost  in  ecstatcies.  He  talked  about  them 
with  an  animation  that  not  only  glowed  in  his  &ce,  but  excited 
his  whole  person.  He  could  not  sit  still, — ^would  get  up  and 
walk  nervously  about,  expressing  his  high  anticipations  of  the 
success  and  usefulness  of  one  and  another.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  perseverance  of  one  who  had  weak  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  aid  of  his  classmates  in  getting  his  lessons. 
To  his  power  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm  in 
study,  great  numbers  can  testify.  To  us  who  could  not  share 
their  privil^es,  his  influence  seemed  magical. 

One  of  his  pupils  wrote  thus  of  his  recitations  at  a  later 
period :  "  We  have  great  times  at  Prof.  Stuart's  recitations.    He 

*  In  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Beview,  he  iaid,  *' I  had  not,  and 
never  have  had  the  aid  of  anj  teacher  in  mj  biblical  studies." 
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south  of  40°,  and  so  within  our  territory.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  we  evidently  supposed  that  the  line  would  run 
through  a  channel  which  was  nearest  to  Yanoouyer's  l8lai\d 
So  also  Mr.  Benton,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1846,  when  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  was  before  the  Senate,  used  the  following 
words:  "Thefirstarticleof  the  treaty  is  in  the yery  words  which 
I  myself  would  have  used  if  the  two  governments  had  left  me 
to  draw  the  boundary  line.  The  line  ....  follows  the  parallel 
of  40°  to  the  sea,  with  a  slight  deflection  through  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  to  avoid  cutting  off  the  south  end  of  Vancouver's  Island 
When  the  line  reaches  the  channel  which  separates  Vancouver's 
Island  from  the  continent,  which  it  does  within  sight  of  the 
mouth  of  Eraser's  River,  it  proceeds  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel;  and  thence  turning  south,  through  the  channd  de 
Haro  (wrongly  written  Arro  on  the  maps)  to  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  and  then  west,  through  the  middle  of  that  strait  to  the 
sea."  This  statement  of  a  leading  senator  is  so  clear  and  exact, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  contemporary  interpretation  made 
by  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Can  it  be  believed  that,  if  Mr.  Benton 
had  thought  the  course  of  the  boundary -line  to  have  been  so 
far  different  as  to  have  thrown  a  number  of  important  islands 
into  British  jurisdiction,  he  would  have  failed  to  make  a  protest 
against  the  treaty. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  same  month  of  June,  1846,  at  the  re- 
signation of  his  office  as  a  minister,  does  not  show  the  same 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  geography,  but  supports  Mr. 
Benton's  interpretation.  He  says,  **  Those  who  remember  the 
local  conformation  of  that  country  will  understand  that  that 
which  we  proposed  is  the  continuation  of  the  49th  parallel  tiU 
it  strikes  the  straits  of  Fuca ;"  and  again,  "  The  middle  of  the 
channel  shall  be  the  future  boundary,  thus  leaving  us  in  poe* 
session  of  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island,  with  equal  right  to 
the  navigation  of  the  straits.'*  This  shows  an  understanding 
that  the  boundary  ran  through  the  channel  nearest  to  the  island, 
although  he  seems  to  have  included  the  Canal  de  Haro  and  the 
Fuca  Straits  together  as  one  and  the  same  passage. 

The  considerations  thus  far  presented  go  to  affect  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  whatever  may  have  been  known  in  1846 
of  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  channels  in  dispute. 
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In  r^ard  to  the  use  made  of  them  at  that  time  in  navigation, 
and  their  importance  as  estimated  by  navigators,  contradictory 
testimony  appears  in  the  documents  presented  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments to  the  Imperial  arbitrator  and  his  referees.  We  be- 
lieve,  however,  that  the  facts  touching  the  use  have  been  stated 
with  truth,  as  they  certainly  are  with  intelligence,  in  a  com- 
munication of  a  Mr.  Henry  R  Crosby,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Washington  Territory,  where  he  resided 
from  1868  to  I860.*  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  he 
says,  two  vessels,  the  steamer  Beaver,  and  the  schooner  Cad- 
boro,  were  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  between 
Nisqually,  near  the  head  of  Puget's  Sound,  Victoria,  Fort 
Langley  on  Frazer's  Biver,  and  the  other  ports  on  the  northern 
coast.  Two  or  three  small  brigs,  owned  by  the  Company,  were 
used  in  trade  with  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two 
ships  were  sent  yearly  from  England  with  trading  goods  and  sup- 
plies, and  returned  with  the  furs  collected,  at  Victoria  and  at  Fort 
Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  Biver,  from  various  trading  posts. 
The  course  for  the  two  vessels  conveying  goods  and  supplies 
was  up  Puget's  Sound  to  Nisqually  and  a  station  further  south 
at  Cowlitz's  Plains,  where  grain  and  vegetables  were  cultivated 
for  the  northern  posts,  as  well  as  for  the  Bussian  settlements  at 
Sitka  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  These  provisions,  together 
with  salted  meat  from  Nisqually,  were  put  on  board  the  Beaver 
and  the  Cadboro  to  be  taken  to  the  posts  on  Frazer's  Biver  and 
up  the  coast  The  Bosario  Straits  were  the  natural  channel  for 
this  intercourse,  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to  Admiralty 
Inlet,  and  because  they  are  well  sheltered,  and  afifbrd  every- 
where good  anchorage ;  while  the  Canal  de  Haro  is  a  broad  arm 
of  the  sea,  being  in  fact  but  a  continuation  of  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  with  a  strong  current  setting  into  it,  and  by  its  extreme 
depth  rendering  it  difficult  to  find  a  good  anchorage.  For  the 
vessels  then  in  use,  which  drew  but  little  water,  the  Bosario 
Straits  were  safe,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  found  to  be 
dangerous  for  large  ships  on  account  of  sunken  rocks.  It  is, 
however,  Mr.  Crosby  adds,  absurd  to  say  that  the  Canal  de 
Haro  is  but  recently  known  and  used  The  Beaver  went 
through  it  years  before  the  treaty,  and  the  Cadboro  gave  name 

\^  Beply  of  United  States  to  the  British  case.    Append.,  p.  74-76. 
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to  one  of  the  paaaages  leading  into  it  All  the  northern  Indians 
who  came  to  Yictoria  to  trade,  the  Indians  from  Frazer's  Biyer, 
'Uhe  Company's  factors  and  traders  at  the  posts  on  that  river, 
who  frequently  visited  Victoria  between  the  trips  of  the  snpply 
vessels,"  passed  through  this  channel.  When  in  1858  Lieuten- 
ant, now  Admiral,  Allen  passed  up  through  the  canal  in  the 
United  States  survey  steamer  Active,  Oovemor  Douglas,  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  was  able  to  give  him  thorough  information 
in  regard  to  the  tides  and  the  depth  of  water.  From  this  time 
onward  the  use  of  the  Haro  Canal  increased,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery  of  coal  mines  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  to  the  discovery  of  ^old  on  and  near  Frazer's  River. 
A  master  of  a  vessel  who  went  from  Victoria  to  Frazer's  Biver 
through  the  Bosario  Straits  would  have  run  the  risk  of  losing 
his  carrying  trade,  and  his  passengers. 

We  only  add  the  testimony  of  a  Mr.  Waitt,  of  Olympia, 
Washington  Territory,  whose  personal  knowledge  goes  back  no 
&rther  than  1858,  and  therefore  is  of  value  only  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  channels.  '^  The 
Canal  de  Haro,"  he  says,  "is  straighter.  shorter,  deeper,  with 
fewer  rocks  and  less  currents,  and  is  much  the  safest  roate, 
particularly  going  through  at  night  or  in  a  fog."  No  other 
passage  had  been  used,  he  adds,  on  the  information  of  other 
masters  of  vessels,  since  Fort  Victoria  was  founded. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  testimony  on  the  other  side, 
which  seems  contradictory,  but  only  shows  that  in  the  times 
when  the  navigation  was  monopolized  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  their  settlements  were  on  the  continent,  the 
Bosario  Straits  were  almost  exclusively  used  until  the  settle- 
ment of  Victoria.  There  is  as  little  doubt,  we  think,  both  that 
the  value  of  the  Canal  de  Haro  was  known  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  that  it  is  the  principal  channel,  and  that  it  is  the  channel 
through  which  persons  in  the  United  States  best  acquainted 
with  these  waters  supposed  that  the  boundary  line  was  to  pass. 

We  close  this  Article  with  the  remark  that  the  willingness  of 
the  British  government  to  compromise  by  offering  a  third  chan- 
nel between  the  two  so  often  mentioned,  seems  to  show  that 
their  position  was  felt  to  be  feeble.  Captain  Prevost,  as  we 
have  seen,  proposed,  with  his  government's  sanction,  a  channel 
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passing  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  San  Juan,  and  giving  to  the 
United  States  all  the  other  islands  of  that  group.  But  no  one 
can  imagine  that  either  the  treaty  contemplated  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question,  or  that  the  channel  was  an  equivalent  for 
that  of  de  Haro.  Sir  Bichard  Pakenham,  who  was  concerned 
in  negotiating  the  treaty,  reaches  the  same  result  in  1869  by 
another  method.  By  the  channel  he  understands  the  whole  in- 
tervening space  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  continent 
The  middle  of  this  expanse  would  not  be  far  off  from  the  nar- 
row San  Juan  channel  which  Captain  Prevost  wanted  us  to 
accept  as  the  boundary.  The  claim  of  the  British  government, 
then,  that  the  Bosario  Straits  were  intended,  is  not  supported 
by  the  ambassador.  In  all  this  the  desire  to  retain  San  Juan 
is  manifest  as  the  motive  of  the  negotiations ;  there  was  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  its  importance  as  an  outpost  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  which  led  to  an  attempt  to  worry  the  United  States 
into  an  abandonment  of  their  ground ;  while  the  obvious  un- 
willingness to  give  up  that  island  led  to  the  more  determined 
resolution  of  the  United  States  not  to  let  it  pass  out  of  their 
control. 
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Abhole  Vm— a  chapter  OP  REMINISCENCES.- 

PROPESSOR  MOSES  STUART. 

Bt  Mbs.  IC  H.  G. 

[It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Moses  Stuabt,  of 
Andover,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Yet  his  name  is 
gratefiilly  recognized  by  thousands,  who,  without  having  seen 
his  face,  are  indebted  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  help 
and  illumination  in  their  searching  of  the  Scripturea  Hundreds 
who  were  his  pupils  continue  to  this  day — ^though  the  youngest 
of  them  is  now  beyond  the  noon  of  life.  A  few  old  people  re- 
main, in  New  Haven  and  elsewhere,  who  remember,  imperfectly, 
what  his  preaching  was  in  the  days  long  ago,  when  instead  of 
being  a  learned  teacher  in  a  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  a 
working  pastor  and  a  vehement  preacher.  But  while  his  name 
is  likely  to  live  because  of  the  part  which  he  had  in  the  advance- 
ment of  sacred  learning  and  the  various  contributions  which  he 
made  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  he  is  now  passing  out  of 
the  reach  of  personal  memory. 

Immediately  after  Prof.  Stuart's  death,  a  sketch  of  his  hfe 
and  of  his  strongly  marked  character  was  given  in  the  New 
EngJander.^  But  without  referring  to  that  volume,  or  to  the 
elaborate  and  exquisite  discourse  by  Pro£  Park  at  the  funeral 
of  his  revered  teacher  and  colleague,  or  to  the  biographical 
notice  in  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  the 
reader  of  the  following  Reminiscences  will  gain  from  them,  we 
are  sure,  a  vivid  conception  of  what  the  man  was — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  memorable  in  our  later  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  venerable  writer  who,  with- 
out pretending  to  estimate  Prof.  Stuart  as  a  teacher  in  the  lec- 
ture-room or  as  an  author  of  learned  commentaries,  gives  us 
these  personal  recollections  of  him  as  a  preacher,  a  neighbor, 
and  an  intimate  Christian  friend.  L.  B.] 


I  saw  Professor  Stuart  first  at  Andover,  in  1814    I  had 
heard  much  of  him  in  Connecticut  as  the  best  preacher  in  the 


*New  Engkmdar  (1852)  z,  42>66. 
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State.  Oovernor  Griswold  was  asked  one  Sabbath,  while  the 
Legislature  was  sitting  in  New  Haven,  whose  preaching  be  in- 
tended to  hear  that  day  7  He  replied  ^'  I  go  to  hear  the  naan  of 
short  sentences."  His  style  of  sermonizing  when  he  first  came 
to  Andover  seems  to  have  been  entirely  different  from  what  it 
was  fifteen  years  latef .  The  impression  of  some  of  his  sermons, 
preached  in  1815  and  16,  is  still  fresh,  and  the  tones  of  his  rich 
voice,  conveying  by  its  peculiar  modulation  and  emphasis  a 
new  meaning  to  familiar  truths,  are  still  fresh  in  my  ear.  One 
sermon  I  recollect  with  special  interest ;  it  was  on  the  death  of 
Stephen,  Acts  vii,  59,  60.  I  know  not  how  that  sermon  would 
sound  from  other  lips  or  even  from  his  own,  now  (for  our  taste 
and  standard  of  judgment  becomes  modified  in  the  course  of 
years),  but  it  contained  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  character  of 
Stephen,  a  graphic  description  of  his  trial,  and,  in  closing,  the 
spacer  seemed  almost  to  participate  in  the  martyr's  vision  of 
the  gloriiSed  Saviour. 

A  preparatory  lecture  delivered  about  this  time  left  deep 
traces  on  my  mind.  I  see  him  and  hear  him  now,  in  reference 
to  the  duly  of  self-examination,  say,  with  an  aspect  of  authority, 
"  Let  it  be  done  seriously,  impartially,  ^Hy." 

Li  later  years,  when  he  had  laid  aside  the  sermons  written 
during  his  pastorate,  he  was  usually  less  interesting,  and  as  I 
must  think,  less  instructive.  He  grew  diffuse.  He  was  no 
longer  ''  the  man  of  short  sentences."  In  1829  he  preached  nine 
sermons  from  the  text,  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me."  The 
word  daily  was  pronounced  very  emphatically,  and  with  a 
movement  of  the  head  as  if  he  meant  it  should  sink  down  into 
our  ears.  They  were  instructive  sermons,  but  the  same  amount 
of  practical  teaching  might  have  been  better  embodied  in  two 
sermona 

Still  later  his  style  of  sermonizing  seemed  to  be  un&vor- 
ably  affected  by  his  scholastic  investigations.  In  1886  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  occupied  a  large  part  of  an  hour 
telling  his  audience  what  he  was  "  not  going  to  preach  about," 
of  errors  he  was  "not  going  to  combat,"  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  sketch  of  the  heresies  alluded  to,  and  a  few  strokes  de- 
signed to  show  how  easily  they  could  be  demolished  if  he  should 
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take  the  time ;  and  the  real  instruction  for  unlearned  hearers, 
who  cared  nothing  for  exploded  theories,  was  summed  up  in  a 
very  few  paragrapha 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Stuart  told  the  Professor  that  he  did 
not  preach  half  as  well  as  he  did  in  New  Haven.  After  this 
change  in  his  style  of  sermonizing  he  preached  in  the  Central 
Church  at  New  Haven,  his  successors,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Bacon,  being  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  former  parishioners  remarked 
that  he  did  not  preach  as  well  as  when  he  was  tlieir  minister. 

But  if  his  sermons  were  less  instructive,  his  prayers  were  as 
child-like  and  even  more  reverential  as  he  grew  older.  And 
his  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures  was  more  and  more  ex- 
pressive. The  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  prayers  were 
his  confessions  of  sin,  and  his  adoration  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Almighty  Saviour.  No  one  could  hear  him  pray 
and  doubt  his  hearty  renunciation  of  his  own  righteousness,  or 
his  belief  in,  and  earnest  reliance  upon  the  Atonement  How 
often  did  he  quote  in  prayer  the  language  of  the  redeemed  ones 
seen  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  "  Unto  Him  that  hath  loved  us 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  be  glory  and  do- 
minion. Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor,  and  glory  and 
blessing." 

Professor  Stuart's  orthodoxy  on  some  points  was  questioned 
by  certain  men  who  considered  it  their  mission  to  officiate  as 
special  guardians  of  evangelical  religion.  But,  that  he  loved 
the  great  truths  that  ctdminate  around  the  Cross,  no  one  could 
doubt  who  knew  him  well 

I  wish  I  could  describe  his  manner  of  reading  the  Bible,  at 
the  opening  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  inflections 
of  his  voice  were  a  commentary  on  the  chapter,  conveying  fresh 
and  impressive  thought,  if  not  a  new  meaning  to  the  passage. 
Often  have  I  wished  that  instead  of  the  fine  picture  which 
represents  him  in  the  discussions  of  the  lecture-room,  we  could 
have  had  one  as  he  stood  in  the  chapel  pulpit  one  Sabbath 
morning,  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  expression  of 
almost  heavenly  serenity,  and  of  devout  reverential  thought,  1 
cannot  describe,  but  am  glad  that  it  is  indelibly  engraved  on  my 
memory.     Probably  many  who  heard  him  that  day  can  now 
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recall  the  vaiying  tones  of  wounded  affeetioD,  disappointment, 
indignant  reproof,  expostulation,  and  anthority  with  which 
he  read  the  chapter.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  discourse  on 
that  day.  The  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  the 
sermon  to  me. 

Some  months  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  preached 
a  very  interesting  sermon  on  Heaven.  The  text  was  from  the 
book  of  Bevelation.  The  leading  idea  was  that  there  wiU  be  testa 
of  character  in  heaven.  Heaven  is  a  world  where  obedience 
must  be  practiced,  active  service  rendered,  and  perhaps  exer- 
tion made  and  work  performed,  and  when  unquestioning  sub- 
mission must  be  exercised.  The  song  in  heaven,  *'  Alleluia  for 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways," 
was  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  which  under  trials  on  earth 
says,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Professor  B.  B.  Edwards,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
preached  on  a  sacramental  Sabbath  (August  29,  1847)  from 
Luke  xxiii,  89-48.  This  was  the  last  time  but  one  that  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  attended  public  worship.  He  was  unusually  pale, 
almost  ghostly,  and  many  eyes  filled  at  seeing  tears  roll  down 
his  cheeks,  while  his  saintly  colleague  preached  on  the  triumph 
of  unwavering  faith  in  the  dying  thief. 

To  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Andover,  I 
saw  him  several  times  in  the  sick  room  of  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  very  tender  and  sympathizing,  and  his  conversation 
and  prayers  were  a  great  comfort  to  the  sick  man.  The  day 
that  he  died  Prof.  Stuart  sat  down  by  the  bed,  and  read  in  low 
and  distinct  tones  a  few  brief  selections  from  the  Scriptures, 
then  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  last  chapter  of  Doddridge's 
Bise  and  Progress.  The  dying  man  earnestly  drank  in  his 
words,  assenting  to  them  and  now  and  then  uttering  an  expres- 
sion of  joyful  hope.  Mr.  Stuart  oflTered  a  prayer,  which  was 
from  beginning  to  end  an  ascription  of  praise.  Immediately 
on  leaving  the  chamber  he  heard  some  one  lamenting  that  such 
a  promising  youth  should  die  just  as  he  was  prepared  to  be 
very  useful.  Prof.  Stuart  replied  that  this  was  a  glorious  vic- 
tory over  death,  by  which  the  honor  of  Christ  might,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  more  advanced  than  by  years  of  ministerial  ser- 
vice.    He  was  full  of  animation  at  witnessing  the  scene. 
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In  this  connection  I  will  mention  his  manner  at  AinenJci 
His  selections  fit>m  the  Bible  always  seined  singularly  happy 
on  these  occasions,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  this,  that  owing  to 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  Gtod  he  had  a 
peculiar  appreciation  of  the  shades  of  meaning,  and  touches  of 
beauty,  and  read  with  corresponding  expression.  We  were 
always  glad  when  it  devolved  on  him  to  conduct  funeral 
services. 

Prof  Stuart  was  very  much  attached  to  President  Dwight 
He  talked  with  filial  reverence  and  affection  of  his  character 
and  frequently  quoted  his  opiniona  There  was  in  some  points  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  them.  A  remark  respecting 
President  Dwight,  made  by  one  of  his  relations,  is  applicable  to 
Professor  Stuart,  L  e.,  that  he  had  some  vanity,  but  no  spiritual 
pride.  Like  him,  he  was  almost  always  decided  that  his  way 
was  the  best,  and  that  he  understood  better  than  the  person  he 
was  talking  with  the  bearings  of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  the  &ct8 
in  the  casa  It  made  no  difference  if  the  person  he  was  con* 
versing  with  had  just  read  the  life  of  an  eminent  traveler  who 
died  at  Aleppo ;  if  Mr.  Stuart  thought  he  died  at  Damascus,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  bring  the  proo&  that  he  was  in  error. 
He  had  a  decided  respect  for  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
and  often  gave  suggestions  and  advice  to  mechanics  and  farmers, 
as  if  he  was  practically  acquainted  with  their  business.  In 
such  things  he  resembled  his  great  instructor. 

Professor  Stuart's  deference  toward  the  senior  professors  was 
very  remarkable,  especially  toward  Dr.  Porter,  whom  be  loved 
sincerely.  He  had  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with  a  maneu- 
vering spirit,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  he  was  guilt- 
less of  ambition  for  ecclesiastical  power.  He  knew  himself  to 
be  the  pioneer  of  American  scholars,  in  Biblical  study  and 
criticism.  Tet,  all  things  considered  he  bore  his  honors  meekly. 
There  was  much  in  the  initial  history  of  the  Seminary  to  culti- 
vate in  all  the  professors  a  high  self-appreciation,  and  looking 
back  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  fact  invited  criticism  and  gave  edge  to  the  sneers  of  the 
godless,  and  bitterness  to  the  hatred  felt  by  the  enemies  of 
religion  toward  the  Seminary.  The  prejudice  with  which  it 
was  at  that  time  regarded,  cannot  be  at  all  estimated  by  those 
who  are  now  identified  with  its  interests. 
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The  ciicumstanoe  that  Prol  Stuart  had  entered  upon  a  path 
before  untrodden  in  this  country,  and  was  obliged  to  fit  himself 
by  severe  study  for  his  professorship  after  his  installment  in  the 
office,  added  to  the  fisu3t  of  his  very  peculiar  temperament,  was 
an  apology  for  his  devoting  himself  too  exclusively  to  his 
public  dutiea*  His  study  was  up-stairs,  and  thither,  in  the 
morning,  after  his  usual  exercise  in  sawing  wood,  he  went,  as 
Professor  GKbbs  said,  ''like  a  tiger."  He  could  tolerate  no 
interruption,  and  was  inaccessible  until  dinner.  He  employed 
a  carpenter  to  shingle  the  roof  of  his  house.  After  the  first 
day  the  Professor  sent  word  to  him  that  between  nine  and 
eleven  in  the  morning  he  must  stop  shingling.  In  the  evening, 
after  tea  and  &mily  worship,  he  received  calls  in  his  parlor  from 
strangers,  or  fix>m  students,  and  others  who  came  on  business. 
If  he  had  no  visitors,  he  read  or  rather  devoured  books. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  gentleman  so  agreeable  in  society  as 
Professor  Stuart  sometimes  was.  When  he  actually  got  away 
from  his  studies  and  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  Seminary, 
which  was  not  in  those  days  the  most  favorable  to  genial,  social 
intercourse,  he  knew  how  to  make  himself  very  interesting  to 
ladies  of  high  culture,  and  some  who  visited  Andover  occa- 
sionally considered  it  a  privation  if  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
town  without  seeing  him. 

As  a  Professor,  Mr.  Stuart's  enthusiasm  in  the  instruction  of 
his  classes  was  a  very  striking  trait  If  the  Junior  class  was 
large,  he  was  delighted — ^if  it  promised  superior  scholars  in  his 
department,  he  was  almost  in  ecstatcies.  He  talked  about  them 
with  an  animation  that  not  only  glowed  in  his  &ce,  but  excited 
his  whole  person.  He  could  not  sit  stUl, — ^would  get  up  and 
walk  nervously  about,  expressing  his  high  anticipations  of  the 
success  and  usefulness  of  one  and  another.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  perseverance  of  one  who  had  weak  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  aid  of  his  classmates  in  getting  his  lessons. 
To  his  power  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm  in 
study,  great  numbers  can  testify.  To  us  who  could  not  share 
their  privileges,  his  influence  seemed  magical 

One  of  his  pupils  wrote  thus  of  his  recitations  at  a  later 
period :  ''  We  have  great  times  at  Prof.  Stuart's  recitations.    He 

*  In  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Ohnatian  Beview,  he  said,  "I  had  not^  and 
nerer  ha^e  had  the  aid  of  any  teacher  hi  my  biblical  stadiee." 
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is  a  unique  old  man,  I  assure  jou ;  perfectlj  plain  and  un- 
affected, jocose  and  facetious,  getting  off  some  queer  or  witty 
remark  almost  every  day,  enough  to  make  us  roar.  He  is 
sometimes  impatient,  and  when  the  dyspepsia  or  influenza  has 
been  at  work  with  him — look  out  I  If  things  don't  go  to  bis 
liking,  he  will  rein  us  up  as  though  we  were  schoolboys  on  the 
first  form.  However,  he  is  generally  good-natured,  and  we 
enjoy  his  recitations  with  uncommon  relish.  He  has  gained 
the  position  he  now  occupies  before  the  world  by  much  labori- 
ous study,  and  as  a  consequence  he  is  tenacious  of  his  opinions, 
and  confident,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  savor  of  dogmatism. 
He  has  no  small  quantity  of  sly,  severe  satire  in  his  com- 
position, and  it  is  rare  sport  to  see  him  bring  it  to  bear,  as  he 
often  does,  upon  neologists,  sceptics,  and  the  whole  posse  of 
heretica" 

It  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  sometimes  abrupt  and  preci- 
pitate in  his  judgments,  and  even  severe  toward  those  who  did 
not  enter  at  once  with  an  ardor  kindred  to  his  own  in  the 
studies  of  the  Junior  year.  He  seemed  in  some  instances 
thoughtless  of  the  feelings  of  diffident  young  men.  He  foigot 
that  they  came  before  him  awed  by  the  idea  of  his  superior 
attainments,  and  that  in  their  eyes  he  was  indeed  ''  a  master  in 
Israel."  Under  the  very  modesty  which  made  the  tongue 
almost  refuse  to  do  its  office  in  his''  presence,  was  often  veiled 
genuine  intellectual  and  moral  worth ;  and  there  were  in- 
stances in  which  a  self-confident  and  superficial  youth  attained 
a  high  place  in  his  regard  and  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence 
over  him. 

Professor  Stuart  was  much  annoyed  with  the  fears  felt  by 
some  Christians,  and  among  them  very  sincere  friends  of  his, 
that  he  was  exerting  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  Seminary 
and  the  interests  of  religion  generally  by  the  introduction  of 
German  studies.  He  thought  they  judged  without  the  means 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion.  Young  men  of  considerable  van- 
ity, and  of  superficial  piety  were  doubtless  injured,  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stuart's  ardor  in  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Scriptures  did,  at  one  time,  chill  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 
piety.  But  it  is  the  testimony  of  some  who  had  the  means  of 
knowing,  that  he  was  far  from  accepting  without  discrimination 
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the  views  of  even  evangelical  German  authors.  He  spoke  to 
one  of  his  pupils  with  great  disapprobation  of  Neander's  opin- 
ions on  Inspiration,  and  always  oalled  De  Wette  Dr.  Dubitans. 
Speaking  of  the  style  of  Baumgarten  Orucius,  he  said  it  was  *'a 
series  of  unutterable  abominations." 

In  his  letter  on  the  study  of  the  G-erman  language,  addressed 
to  Bev.  Dr.  Sears,  then  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Review^  he 
says,  referring  to  the  publication  of  his  letters  to  Ghanning : 
"  Soon  after  the  success  of  this  pamphlet  I  was  journeying  a  small 
distance  with  my  excellent  colleague.  Rev.  Dr.  Porter.  He  took 
occasion  to  express  the  satisfaction  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  success 
of  the  pamphlet  in  terms  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
repeat  I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  and  generous  feelings,  and 
then  added,  looking  him  AiUy  and  tenderly  in  the  face,  "  What 
if  I  had  followed  the  advice  of  my  friends,  and  abstained  from 
all  pursuit  of  German  study  ?  Gould  I  have  written  this  pamph- 
let?" His  eye  glistened  with  feeling,  and  he  frankly  answered, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  No  you  could  not  You  are  in 
the  right  in  this  matter,  and  your  friends  in  the  wrong.  Take 
your  own  way  in  the  future." 

Professor  Stuart  craved  sympathy  in  whatever  he  enjoyed. 
If  he  was  interested  in  a  new  book,  he  wanted  every  body  he 
cared  for  to  read  it.  When  he  was  pleased  with  a  sermon,  he 
would  look  around  to  meet  the  eyes  of  a  pew-neighbor,  who  he 
knew  would  appreciate  it,  with  an  expression  of  animation  and 
pleasure  which  told  as  plainly  as  words  his  opinion  of  the  ser- 
mon. 

He  was  very  sensitive  to  the  weather,  and  specially  ab- 
horred March,  and  the  spring  east  winds,  the  Euroclydon,  as  he 
called  them.  The  winter  of  1826-6  was  very  pleasant,  and  a 
friend  said  to  him,  "  We  are  having  a  delightfiil  winter."  "  Yes, 
but  we  shall  have  a  most  awful  March." 

Near  the  close  of  March  the  same  friend  said,  **  Sir,  your  pre- 
diction has  not  come  to  pass" — "  No,  but  we  shall  have  a  most 
tremendous  April  I"  April  was  genial,  and  his  friend  joked  him 
about  the  failure  of  his  prophecies — "  Ah,  well,  you  may  depend 
we  shall  not  escape  so ;  we  shall  take  it  in  May  I" 

No  matter  what  were  the  ails  of  other  people,  he  had  had  a 
similar  trouble  only  in  an  aggravated  form.     In  answer  to  some 
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inquiries,  a  gentleman  told  him  that  he  suffered  intensdj  with 
pain  in  the  head  and  teeth.  "  Ah,''  said  he,  "  when  yon  have 
suffered  from  the  7&  as  I  do,  you  will  begin  to  know  what  pain 
is."  The  gentleman  had  a  terrible  neuralgia.  One  day  when 
he  inquired  after  the  health  of  a  lady,  she  told  him  she  was 
afraid  she  should  soon  become  deaf,  she  was  troubled  with  a 
roaring  in  her  ears.  **  Humph,"  said  he ;  '*  IVe  had  Niagara  in 
my  ears  these  twenty  years  I*' 

Many  years  ago,  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  remained 
in  Andover  for  a  day,  after  the  close  of  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  an  amicable  way  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Old  and  the  New  School  theologians.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Dr.  Porter's  study.  Professor  Stuart  had 
an  engagement  which  obliged  him  to  leave  the  meeting  before 
its  close.  While  he  was  hastily  putting  on  his  cloak,  some  one 
said  to  him,  **  Brother  Stuart,  do  you  believe  that  children  are 
sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  bom  ?"  "  Yes,  and  before  too,"  was 
the  petulant  reply. 

It  was  often  remarked  that  Mr.  Stuart  would  die  nobly  at  the 
stake,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  bite  of  a  fly. 

A  blundering  sort  of  a  man,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  theological  knowledge,  was  sawing  wood  one  morning 
when  Mr.  Stuart  passed.  He  said  '^  One  word.  Professor  Stuart  I" 
Mr.  Stuart  paused  and  the  man  said  '^  I  understand  that  you 
say  Paul  wrote  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans  before  he  was  con- 
verted ;  is  it  true  ?"  "  No  /"  said  he,  and  walked  on. 

One  of  Mr.  Stuart's  pupils  mentions  that  a  distinguished 
Universalist  preacher  once  proposed  to  hold  a  controversy 
with  him  on  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  He  spoke  of 
the  circumstance  to  his  class,  and  said,  '^  I  would  as  soon  accept 
a  challenge  from  an  ostler  to  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a  mud- 
puddle  and  see  which  could  spatter  the  other  most,  by  throwing 
in  stones."  Although  he  was  so  much  engaged  in  study,  and  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  were  so  absorbing,  he  was  a  thought- 
ful and  kind  neighbor.  A  minister's  widow  says,  "How 
many  times,  after  I  was  established  in  Andover,  haa  he  sent  me 
a  basket  of  early  vegetables  from  his  well-cultivated  garden,  or 
a  basket  of  peaches  from  his  favorite  tree,  or  a  dish  of  rasp- 
berries, or  a  piece  of  meat  from  his  own  fatted  calf,  or  invit^ 
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me  to  send  up  my  children  to  olimb  the  trees  and  eat  cherries. 
He  would  come  in  once  in  a  while,  as  he  returned  from  his 
walk,  to  ask  how  I  was  getting  along ;  and  then  he  would  advise 
me  about  m  j  trees,  or  my  garden,  or  about  the  purchase  of  my 
wood.  The  expression  of  kindly  interest  was  the  thing  that 
cheered  and  helped  ma  He  won  the  love  of  my  children  by 
his  affectionate  greeting  when  they  met  him  in  the  street  He 
was  never  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  say,  '  Qood  morning, 
my  child ;  how  is  your  mother  to-day  V  These  minor  charities, 
which  cost  little,  are  a  great  sweetness  of  life.'' 

He  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  inquire  of  a  poor  washer- 
woman, as  she  passed  him,  whether  she  was  getting  a  tolerable 
living,  and  to  offer  to  obtain  a  kind  of  soap  that  would  dimin- 
ish her  labor.  When  she  heard  the  bell  toll  announcing  his 
death,  she  exclaimed,  "  The  dear  gentleman,  how  kind  he  was 
to  me !"  The  common  people  in  Andover,  the  farmers,  laborers, 
and  mechanics  were  interested  in  him.  Many  of  them  loved 
him,  and  many  an  one,  especially  among  the  aged  people,  would 
have  some  characteristic  anecdote  to  relate  of  him.  The  affec- 
tionate r^axd  shown  throughout  the  community  at  the  time  he 
died  was  very  signiacant. 

During  the  two  last  years  of  Professor  Stuart's  life,  he  suffered 
intensely  at  times  'from  the  peculiar  state  of  his  nervous  system. 
The  note  book  of  one  who  often  read  to  him,  at  this  period,  gives 
some  graphic  outlines  of  his  conversation.  **  Meeting  him  on 
the  street  this  morning,  he  said,  ^  Well,  you  see  what  you  are 
coming  to/  I  replied,  *  How  is  your  health  now,  sir  V  *  Oh,  bad 
enough  I  I  am  on  my  last  1^ ;  not  that  I  think  I  shall  die  im- 
mediately, but  I  have  nothing  left — ^no  strength  to  resist  disease. 
My  disorder  being  of  a  nervous  character,  and  taking  no  specific 
form,  we  cannot  tell  when  to  expect  the  end.  But  my  sufferings 
are  dreadful,  a  crucifixion  every  day  I  During  my  journey  to 
Syracuse,  for  five  nights  I  did  not  sleep  more  than  three  hours. 
That  seemed  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  matter.'  *  Well, ' 
sir,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  done  a 
good  work  for  the  church,  and  that  is  every  thing.'  '  I  hope 
so,  and  if  I  can  do  nothing  more,  by  writing  or  teaching,  I  do 
not  wish  to  live.  My  only  desire  is  that  it  may  please  Heaven  to 
abridge  my  sufferings  in  crossing  the  river.    I  seem  destined  to 
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go  over  a  cataract  But  it  is  not  for  tus  to  call  in  question, 
much  less  to  dictate. '  I  added,  *  Paul's  confidence  in  God's 
grace  will  answer  for  every  Christian.'  'Oh  if  I  can  have  that^ 
I  ask  no  more.  I  hope  I  shall.'  *  ♦  *  *  I  inquired  after  his 
health  as  I  entered  the  study.  *  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  approach- 
ing slowly,  but  I  fear  surely  the  house  appointed  for  idl  living. 
This  weather  has  given  me  a  wound  which  makes  me  feel  sen- 
sibly nearer  the  finale.' " 

When  reading  Layard's  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  how  I  want  sometimes  to 
be  young  again  I  but  I  shall  soon  be  where  I  shall  acquire 
knowledge  faster."  When  reading  Prof  H.  B.  Smith's  Eeview 
of  Domer  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  '*  Oh  how  it  makes  my  bones 
ache  to  think  I  shall  never  see  that  third  volume,  as  I  probably 
never  shall  I  but  ,then  I  hope  soon  to  be  where  I  shall  know 
more  than  he  does." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  fur- 
nishes a  fitting  close  of  these  reminiscences.  '*  The  reading  of 
the  funeral  sermon  at  the  interment  of  Brother  Stuart  has  made 
this  a  forenoon  of  tender  reminiscencea  It  has  made  the  grave 
where  Jesus  slept  for  me  less  dreary,  and  heaven,  where  he 
reigns,  more  glorious  than  any  visions  of  the  past  Time  would 
fail,  and  flesh,  and  heart,  to  dwell  on  all  our  joyful  meetings  of 
the  Mends  of  God,  and  our  friends  who  have  gone  before  us. 
But  if  the  stars  are  so  effulgent  in  anticipation,  what  must  the 
Triune  Sun  be  in  the  unity  of  its  constellated  glories  1  Oh  glori- 
ous hour,  oh  blest  abode  I  The  sermon  was,  perhaps,  written 
in  haste,  but  so  much  the  better.  It  is  sublimely  superlative 
in  its  tenderness  and  fullness  of  feeling  and  majesty  of  just 
eulogy,  and  honest  impartiality  in  the  recognition  of  defects, 
which,  while  they  depress,  do  raise  him  immeasurably  higher. 
That  such  an  one  should  have  done  so  great  and  noble  a  work, 
renders  him  a  benefactor  of  his  country  and  the  world.  I 
greatly  desired  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  having  been  blest 
all  my  days  with  a  thankful  heart,  instead  of  an  envious  one, 
for  all  the  noble,  successful  laborers  of  my  day.  How  happy 
the  world  where  boundless  benevolent  action  will  not  tire,  nor 
sin  mar,  nor  exhausted  time,  nor  crippled  age,  intermit  our 
glorious  communion." 
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"  ROUSSEAU/' 

VoUatre.    By  John  Moblsy.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1872.     12mo,  pp.  864 

BousseatL    By  JoHK  MoBLEY.    Two  volumes.   London :  Chap- 
man &  HalL     1878.    8vo,  pp.  844,  842. 

Books  like  these,  whose  titles  we  place  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  are  not  written  without  a  purpose.  Accordingly,  we 
are  in  no  way  surprised  to  find  that  the  object  of  all  this  elo- 
quent and  elaborate  criticism  is  no  less  than  to  assert  the  claims 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to  be  recognized  as  the  two  great 
apostles  of  the  Religion  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  is  no 
new  faith.  It  was  announced  to  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  when,  according  to 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  disciples,  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  not  only  chase  away  speedily  the  numberless  supersti- 
tions which  had  become  associated  with  Christianity,  but  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  all  theistic  belief,  and  offer  to  the  religious 
aspirations  of  the  advanced  thought  and  feeling  of  modem  times 
something  final — something  which  no  subsequent  scepticism 
could  make  doubtful,  and  which  all  future  discoveries  in  science 
should  only  serve  to  make  more  worthy  of  confidence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  triumphs  of  this  religion 
were  marked  by  the  dedication  in  Paris  of  a  "Pantheon,"  in 
which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  two  men  who  had  done  the 
most  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  order  of  things,  after  hav- 
ing been  exhumed  and  transported  "  with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  crash  of  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  wild  acclamation  of  a 
populace  gone  mad  in  exaltation,  terror,  fury,"  were  deposited 
with  due  solemnity,  that  they  might  prove  there  a  solace  and 
encouragement  for  mankind  throughout  all  its  subsequent 
generations.     Then  the  days  of  reaction  came.     The  disciples 
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of  the  new  faith  fell  away.  The  Pantheon  itself  was  reconse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  "the  Infamous."  Yet  a  little  hand 
ever  remained  &ithful ;  and  now  again  in  our  own  times — when 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  less  excuse  for  it — ^there  are  those, 
like  Mr.  Morley,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  they  can 
find  rest  and  solace  and  spiritual  nourishment  only  in  these 
dame  views.  In  their  opinion,  the  time  of  aggressive  effort  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  their  religious  beliefs  has  come  once 
more.  Hence  by  a  not  unnatural  coincidence  this  manifesta- 
tion of  increased  life  and  power  is  heralded  to  the  world  by  a 
new  apotheosis  of  these  same  two  great  teachers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  and  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  are  again  singled 
out,  and  a  place  is  demanded  for  them  once  more  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  great  men  who  deserve  and  should  receive  the  vene- 
ration of  an  age  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  labora 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  few  words  with  r^ard  to 
the  character  of  the  Religion  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mankind 
seem  to  be  required. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  may  say  that  its  disciples  glory  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  thrown  away  all  illusion&  Their  belie& 
are  not  the  fanciful  aspirations  of  men  who  have  been  trained 
under  the  influence  of  what  they  call  an  Oriental  superstition, 
but  they  have  been  fiishioned  in  conformity  with  the  hard, 
uncompromising  facts  of  existence.  We  have  already  said 
that  they  rgect  all  theistic  conceptions,  and  everything  which 
can  in  any  way  flow  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  (Jod. 
They,  also,  courageously  reject  all  belief  in  a  future  state. 
Death  is  a  final  sleep.  "  We  slide  down  into  a  sombre,  echoless 
gulf  of  nothingness."  "  The  millions  of  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  come  on  the  earth,  that  greets  them  with 
no  smile,  stagger  blindly  under  dull  burdens  for  a  season,  and 
at  last  are  shovelled  silently  back  under  the  ground  with  no 
outlook  and  with  no  hope."  "  The  black  and  horrible  grave  is 
the  end  of  our  communion  and  we  know  one  another  no  more." 

But  this  religion  is  not  all  negation.  There  is  a  positive 
side  Its  disciples  cherish  positive  beliefs  to  which  they  pro- 
fess to  be  deeply  attached,  and  in  which  they  say  that  thej 
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find  sources  of  consolation  and  inspiration  as  truly  as  we  do  in 
our  more  complex  faith.  These  beliefe,  which  thej  think  will 
yet  triumph  over  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  they  profess  to 
have  derived  from  their  reading  of  the  history  of  the  past. 
They  find  that  '^  there  has  been  an  awful  procession  of  man 
&om  the  region  of  impenetrable  night  By  his  incessant  strug- 
gle with  the  hardness  of  the  material  world,  and  his  sublimer 
struggle  with  the  hard  world  of  his  own  egoistic  passions,  by 
pain  and  sacrifice,  generation  after  generation  has  added  some 
small  piece  to  the  temple  of  human  freedom,  or  some  new  firag- 
ment  to  the  ever  incomplete  sum  of  human  knowledge,  or  some 
fresh  line  to  the  types  of  strong  and  beautiful  character." 
Accordingly,  whatever  this  procession  of  good  men,  in  all  ages, 
in  all  countries,  and  of  all  religions,  has  gradually  elaborated 
as  highest  and  best,  they  accept  as  the  rule  of  their  spiritual 
life.  The  founders  of  Christianity  have  not  failed  to  add 
something  to  the  grand  result.  It  is  even  admitted  that  they 
have  rendered  services  of  exceptional  importance.  They  have 
contributed  ^*to  the  active  intelligence  of  the  West*'  such 
moods  of  holiness,  as  awe,  reverence,  and  silent  worship  of  an 
unseen  not  made  with  hands.  But  it  is  claimed  that  there  is 
no  necessity  that  these  deepest  moods  of  which  man  is  capable 
"  should  ally  themselves  only  with  the  anthropomorphic  deities 
of  a  fisJling  church.  They  may  be  connected  with  conceptions 
more  spiritual"  Accordingly  the  disciples  of  this  faith  con- 
nect them  with  "  the  great  unseen  host  of  our  fellows  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  who  are  to  come  after  us."  They  put 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  this  unseen  host — "  the  genera- 
tions of  the  dead  who  have  prepared  the  present  and  the  gene- 
rations of  the  future  who  may  be  affected  by  our  activities" — 
and  they  profess  that  in  the  contemplation  of  this  procession  of 
good  men,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are  themselves 
in  the  line,  as  links  in  a  chain,  they  find  these  moods  of  awe 
and  reverence  awakened  within  theuL  Mr.  Morley  says : 
**  Those  who  have  an  eye  for  all  this  may  indeed  have  no 
ecstasy  and  no  terror,  no  heaven,  no  hell,  in  their  religion,  but 
they  win  have  abundant  moods  of  reverence,  deep-seated  grati- 
tude, and  sovereign  pitifulness." 
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This  religion,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  expend  itself 
in  mere  **  moods."  Its  disciples  believe  in  action.  They  be- 
lieve that  by  their  efforts  they  can  hasten  on  the  time  when  a 
generation  of  men  shall  inherit  the  earth,  who  will  be  perfected 
,  in  all  that  gives  beauty  and  dignity  and  sweetness  to  character. 
This  may  be  long  after  they  themselves  have  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  all  memory  of  their  lives  has  faded  away  forever. 
But  in  the  contemplation  of  what  they  call  the  '^  sublime  pos- 
sibilities "  of  human  destiny,  they  profess  to  find  an  encourage- 
ment to  labor  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them. 
They  claim  that  when  these  "  imperial  conceptions  "  have  once 
taken  possession  of  a  man,  they  are  not  only  sufficient  to  light 
up  his  soul  with  aspirations  for  all  that  is  good  and  true,  but 
they  will  so  dominate  over  bis  whole  being  that  henceforth  "  no 
natural  energy  of  life  shall  be  left  idle  or  athirst"  "  Undivided 
love  of  his  fellows,  steadfast  &ith  in  human  nature,  stead&st 
search  after  justice,  firm  aspiration  towards  improvement,  and 
generous  contentment  in  the  hope  that  others  may  reap  what- 
ever reward  may  be,  will  constitute  the  aim  of  his  existence 
evermore." 

Of  the  character,  the  claims,  the  prospects  of  this  all-embrac- 
ing faith,  Mr.  Morley  has  the  right  to  speak  with  authority. 
He  is  perhaps  its  most  able  living  hierophant  We  accordingly 
transfer  to  our  pages  some  of  his  utterances  on  the  subject 

He  says:  This  Religion  *' rests  on  a  positive  basis,  which 
only  becomes  wider  and  firmer  with  the  widening  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  augmentation  of  our  skill  in  interpreting  it" 

He  contends  that  it  is  ^'  not  too  transcendent  for  practical  ac- 
ceptance." The  moods  of  awe  and  reverence  which  it  encour- 
ages '^  will  not  end  in  sterile  exaltation,  or  the  deathly  chills  of 
spiritual  reaction.  They  will  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  in  new 
hope  and  invigorated  endeavor." 

He  says  that  such  "  devout  contemplation  of  the  experience  of 
the  race,  instead  of  raising  a  man  into  the  clouds,  brings  him 
into  the  closest,  loftiest,  and  most  conscious  relations  with  his 
kind,  to  whom  he  owes  all 'that  is  of  value  in  his  own  life,  and 
to  whom  he  can  repay  his  debt  by  maintaining  the  beneficent 
tradition  of  service,  by  cherishing  honor  for  all  the  true  and 
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sage  spirits  that  have  shone  upon  the  earth,  and  sorrow  and  re- 
probation for  all  the  unworthier  souls  whose  light  has  gone  oat 
in  basenesa" 

Again :  *^  One  whose  conscience  has  been  strengthened  from 
youth  in  this  faith,  can  know  no  greater  bitterness  than  the 
stain  cast  by  wrong  act  or  unworthy  thought  on  the  high  mem- 
ories with  which  he  has  been  used  to  walk,  and  the  discord 
wrought  in  the  hopes  which  have  become  the  ruling  harmonies 
of  his  days.'* 

And  still  again :  *^  A  man  with  this  faith  can  have  no  foul 
spiritual  pride,  for  there  is  no  mysteriously  accorded  divine 
grace  in  which  one  may  be  a  larger  participant  than  another ; 
he  can  have  no  incentives  to  that  mutilation  with  which  every 
branch  of  the  church,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  and 
crudest,  has  in  its  degree  afflicted  and  retarded  mankind,  be- 
cause the  key-note  of  his  religion  is  the  joyful  energy  of  every 
faculty,  practical,  reflective,  creative,  contemplative,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  visible  common  gopd ;  and  he  can  be  plunged  into  no 
&tal  and  paralyzing  despair  by  any  doctrine  of  mortal  sin,  be- 
cause active  faith  in  humanity,  resting  on  recorded  experience, 
discloses  the  many  possibilities  of  moral  recovery,  and  the  work 
that  may  be  done  for  men  in  the  fragment  of  days,  redeeming 
the  contrite  from  their  burdens  by  manful  hope.'' 

Once  more,  as  an  illustration  of  the  practical  and  sustaining 
power  of  such  views,  he  points  to  Condorcet,  and  says :  ^^  One 
of  the  brightest  and  most  scientific  spirits  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, while  each  moment  expecting  the  knock  of  the  execu- 
tioner at  his  door,  found  as  religious  a  solace  as  any  early 
martyr  had  ever  found  in  his  barbarous  mysteries,  when  he  linked 
his  own  efforts  for  reason  and  freedom  with  the  eternal  chain  of 
the  destinies  of  man.  ^  This  contemplation,'  he  wrote  and  felt, 
^  is  for  him  a  refuge  into  which  the  rancor  of  his  persecutors  can 
never  follow  him ;  in  which,  living  in  thought  with  man  rein- 
stated in  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  he  forgets  man 
tormented  and  corrupted  by  greed,  by  base  fear,  by  envy ;  it  is 
here  that  he  truly  abides  with  his  fellows,  in  an  elysium  that 
his  reason  has  known  how  to  create  for  itself,  and  that  his  love 
for  humanity  adorns  with  all  purest  delights.' " 
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Such,  then,  is  the  Beligion  <^  the  Brotherhood  of  Homanitj. 
Such,  according  to  Mr.  Morlej,  ia  the  last  word  which  philoso- 
phy has  to  give  in  answer  to  the  momentous  questions  which 
confront  us  on  the  subject  of  man^s  destiny. 

Now  the  honor  of  attaining  to  these  last  results  is  due  to  no 
one  individual.  It  is  shared  by  the  long  line  of  the  good  and 
the  wise  in  all  ages,  who  have  each  in  his  own  time  and  in  his 
own  way  done  serviceable  work ;  and  among  those  who  have 
thus  enabled  subsequent  generations  to  see  with  clearer  visi(Hi 
stands  prominent  ''the  sublime  mystic  of  the  Galilean  hills." 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  two  men  to  whom  we  in  these 
present  times  are  most  indebted  are  Voltaire  and  Bouseeau,  and 
to  make  good  this  claim  in  their  behalf — as  we  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Article-* is  the  puipose  for  which  these  books 
were  written. 

It  is  admitted  that  their  views  were  not  those  which  are 
now  accepted  by  the  disciples  of  the  Beligion  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Humanity.  Manifold  errors  in  their  teaching  are 
pointed  out,  and  oonunented  upon  freely  uid  without  hesitation. 
In  fitct,  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  on  many  of  the  most  important 
subjects,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  other. 
But  the  men  who  honor  them  profess  to  feel  no  responsibility 
for  anything  they  said.  They  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  of  the 
present  generation  have  moved  far  beyond  them.  But,  for  all 
this,  in  the  Pantheon  of  great  men,  they  place  these  two  above 
all  othersL 

The  one  was  the  gigantic  Destroyer.  He  did  a  work  to 
release  men  from  the  pressure  of  old  superstitions,  and  old  social 
abuses,  which  was  aJl  important,  and  which  it  would  seem 
could  have  been  done  by  no  one  but  such  a  man  of  war  as  he 
was  bom  to  ba 

The  other  was  the  Builder.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  order  of  thinga  Notwithstanding  all  his  errors,  his 
weaknesses,  his  amazing  inconsistencies,  he  contributed  to 
mankind  "  a  new  way  of  understanding  life,"  which,  "  like  a 
torrid  stream  flowing  undiscemible  amid  the  waters  of  a  tum- 
bling sea,"  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  moral  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  his  day,  and  which  will  continue 
to  give  direction  to  all  future  endeavors  for  the  good  of  the  race. 
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Of  Voltaire,  Mr.  Morley  says :  '*  The  existence,  character, 
and  career  of  this  extraordinary  person  constituted  in  them- 
selves a  new  and  prodigious  era," — *' When  the  right  sense  of 
historical  proportion  is  more  iully  developed  in  men's  minds, 
his  name  will  stand  out  like  the  names  of  the  great  decisive 
movements  in  the  European  advance;  like  the  revival  bf 
learning,  or  the  Beformation.'* — ^*  The  peculiarities  of  his  indi- 
vidual genius  changed  the  mind  and  spiritual  conformation  of 
France,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  whole  of  the  West,  with  as 
fiu>spreading  and  invincible  an  effect  as  if  the  work  had  been 
wholly  done,  as  it  was  actually  aided,  by  the  sweep  of  deep- 
lying,  collective  forces.  A  new  type  of  belief  and  of  its  shadow 
disbelief,  was  stamped  by  the  impression  of  his  character  and 
work  into  the  intelligence  and  feeling  of  his  own  and  following 
times.  We  may  think  of  Voltairism  in  France  somewhat  as 
we  think  of  Catholicism,  or  the  Benaissance,  or  Calvinism.  It 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  liberations  of  the  growing  race ;  one  of 
the  emphatic  manifestations  of  some  portion  of  the  minds  of  men, 
which  an  immediately  foregoing  ^^stem  and  creed  had  either 
ignored  or  outraged" 

Of  Rousseau,  Mr.  Morley  says :  '^  There  are  some  teachers, 
whose  distinction  is  neither  correct  thought,  nor  an  eye  for  the 
exigencies  of  practical  organization,  but  simply  depth  and 
fervor  of  the  moral  sentiment,  bringing  with  it  the  indefinable 
gift  of  touching  many  hearts  with  love  of  virtue  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit  The  Christian  organizations  which  saved  western 
society  from  dissolution  owe  all  to  Saint  Paul,  Hildebrand, 
Luther,  Calvin ;  but  the  spiritual  life  of  the  West  during  all 
these  generations  has  burnt  with  the  pure  flame  first  lighted  by 
the  sublime  mystic  of  the  Galilean  hills.  Aristotle  acquired  for 
men  much  knowledge  and  many  instruments  for  gaining  more, 
but  it  is  his  master  who  moves  the  soul  with  love  of  truth,  and 
enthusiasm  for  excellenca  There  is  peril  in  all  such  leaders  of 
souls,  inasmuch  as  they  incline  men  to  substitute  warmth  for 
light,  and  to  be  content  with  aspiration  where  they  need  direc- 
tion. Yet  no  movement  goes  far  which  does  not  count  one  of 
them  in  the  number  of  its  chiefe."  Now  it  is  contended  that 
Bousseau  took  this  place  in  the  new  movement  which  marked 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     What  Plato  was  to  the 
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philosophy  which  was  elaborated  by  Aristotle ;  what  Christ 
was  to  Christianity ;  that  Bousseau  is  to  all  the  humanitariau 
effort  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

Yet  while  Mr.  Morley  makes  these  claims  for  Voltaire  and 
Bousseau,  he  is  at  no  pains  to  dissemble  or  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  both  present  to  us  characters  that  are  very  condemnabk 
But  then  the  Apostle  Peter  denied  his  Lord.  Seven  devils 
made  their  abode  in  Mary  Magdalene.  The  patriarchs  of  the 
old  dispensation  and  the  saints  of  the  new  were  not  faultless. 

So  Mr.  Morley  admits,  with  regard  to  Voltaire,  that  "it 
would  be  easy  to  pour  overflowing  vials  of  condemnation  on 
many  sides  of  his  character  and  career." 

He  admits  with  regard  to  Bousseau,  that  his  "  personality  has 
most  equivocal  and  repulsive  sides."  fie  says :  "  There  is  no 
one  in  the  history  of  famous  men,  and  our  spiritual  fathers  that 
begat  us,  which  makes  more  constant  demands  on  the  patience 
or  pity  of  those  who  study  his  life."  He  says  that  he  "has 
deservedly  fared  ill  in  the  esteem  of  the  saner  and  more  rational 
of  those  who  have  judged  him."  He  even  goes  out  of  bis 
way  to  tell  us  that  he  is  aware  that  men  generally  approve 
of  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  he  would  sooner  sign  a 
sentence  for  Bousseau's  transportation  than  that  of  any  felon 
who  had  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years,  and  that 
the  difference  between  him  and  Voltaire  was  so  slight  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  settle  the  proportion  of  iniquity  between 
them." 

Yet  Mr.  Morley  contends  '*  that  we  may  forget  much  in  the 
story  of  Bousseau  that  is  grievous  or  hateful,  in  reflecting 
that  if  any  man  now  deems  a  day  basely  passed  in  which  he 
has  given  no  thought  to  the  hard  life  of  garret  and  hovel,  to 
the  forlorn  children  and  trampled  women  of  wide  squalid  wilder- 
nesses in  cities,  it  was  he  who  first  in  our  modem  time  sounded 
a  new  trumpet  note  for  one  more  of  the  great  battles  of  hu- 
manity. He  makes  the  poor  very  proud,  it  was  truly  said 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  followed  the  same  vein  of  thought, 
and  he  was  only  continuing  work  which  others  had  prepared. 
But  he  alone  had  the  gift  of  the  golden  mouth.  It  was  in 
Bousseau  that  polite  Europe  first  hearkened  to  strange  voices 
and  feint  reverberation  from  out  of  the  vague  and  cavernous 
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shadow  in  which  the  common  people  mova  Science  has  to  feel 
the  way  toward  light  and  solution,  to  prepare,  to  organize ; 
but  the  race  owes  something  to  one  who  not  only  helped  to 
state  the  problem,  and  wrote  up  in  letters  of  flame  at  the 
brutal  feast  of  kings  and  the  rich  that  civilization  is  as  yet  onl^  a 
mockery,  but  filled  a  generation  of  men  and  women  with  the 
stem  resolve  that  they  would  rather  perish  than  live  on  in  a 
world  where  such  things  can  be." 

When  we  began  to  write,  all  that  we  proposed  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  books  were  not  ^'  memoirs,"  at 
least  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  that  they  were  written 
with  a  purpose ;  and' that  this  purpose  was  to  claim  very  dis- 
tinctly for  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  that  they  are  the  two  men  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  above  all  others  for  what  is  most  valu- 
able in  modem  civilization.  At  this  point  we  might  hold  our 
pen.  We  have  not  sufficient  space  at  command  to  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  criticism  on  the  justice  of  these  claims. 
There  are  still,  however,  one  or  two  things  which  ought  to  be 
said  about  the  manner  in  which  the  claims  are  supported ;  we 
will  accordingly  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  further  explanation. 

As  to  Voltaire,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  came  on  to  the 
stage  of  action  just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  twenty  years  old  at  the  death  of  the  great  king.  In  the 
public  service,  he  found  flagrant  conruption  and  unnumbered 
abuses  everywhere.  The  honor  of  France  and  every  interest 
of  the  nation  were  daily  sacrificed  to  the  folly,  the  mismanage- 
ment, the  whim  of  a  set  of  dissolute  courtiers.  In  the  Church, 
he  saw  "  young  men  who  were  notorious  for  their  debauchery, 
and  who  had  been  raised  to  preferment  by  the  intrigues  of 
women,  pursue  their  amours  publicly,  amuse  themselves  by  the 
composition  of  gallant  verses,  give  every  day  prolonged  and 
luxurious  suppers,  and  rise  from  them  to  implore  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit,  boldly  calling  themselves  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles."  In  every  place  of  power  and  influence, 
the  favored  few,  who  boasted  that  they  were  descended  &oai 
the  old  conquering  Franks,  had  settled  themselves  down  as  an 
incubus,  which  could  not  be  shaken  off.     The  nation  was  bound 
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hand  and  foot.  Ko  one  could  interfere  in  its  behalf,  for  abso- 
Intism  was  triumphant  everywhere — ^triumphant  in  the  State, 
and  triumphant  in  the  Church.  Voltaire  had  had  himself  sq 
early  taste  of  what  might  be  expected  by  any  intermeddler. 
He  had  been  caned  publicly  by  the  servants  of  a  young  sprig 
of  nobility,  who  had  been  offended  at  a  smart  repartee  which 
had  come  from  his  plebeian  mouth.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XY,  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Bastile  on  the 
mere  suspicion  of  haying  written  a  criticism  on  public  a&irS| 
of  which  he  was  in  fact  guiltless.  He  could  get  no  redress. 
As  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  he  fled  to  England.  There  the 
philosophy  of  Locke  at  once  attracted  his  attention.  Then, 
having  learned  how  to  apply  "  common-sense  thinking"  to  meta* 
physics,  he  began,  on  his  return  to  France,  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  this  "  common-sense  thinking"  to  the  abuses  which 
were  so  rife  and  to  the  intolerance  and  superstition  which  went 
under  the  name  of  religion.  But,  bringing  reason  into  such  an 
atmosphere,  Mr.  Morley  says,  ''  was  like  admitting  air  to  the 
chamber  of  a  mummy."  The  existing  state  of  things  began  at 
once  to  crumble  I  The  attack  thus  commenced  was  kept  up 
through  a  long  life  of  eighty-four  years.  The  war  which  he 
waged  was  relentless,  and  he  was  ever  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battla  True,  his  arguments  were  often  weak.  Those  who  now 
esteem  him  most,  acknowledge  that  his  conceptions  were  very 
cruda  But  he  was  terribly  in  earnest  He  sought  weapons 
with  which  he  could  do  immediate  execution,  and  was  not  over 
nice  in  asking  what  they  were.  He  meant,  if  possible,  to  cmsh 
the  system  of  things  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  light  and 
freedom  and  intelligence ;  and  he  succeeded  I  He  will  ever  be 
known  as  the  great  '^revolutionary  destructive"  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Morley  follows  him  through  this  long 
career ;  analyzes  his  character ;  defends  his  reputation  with  a 
devotion  which  never  fails ;  describes  his  battles  with  words  of 
ringing  eloquence  which  stir  the  blood  like  the  heavy  cannon- 
ading of  an  army  in  action ;  and  finally  claims  for  him,  what 
Voltaire  himself  had  before  claimed  for  Montesqaieu,  that  when 
''  Humanity  had  lost  its  title  deeds,  he  recovered  them." 
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The  two  volumes  on  Boitaseaa  contain  more  that  may  be 
considered  new,  more  that  deserves  consideration  than  the  vol- 
mne  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  hide 
the  terrible  moral  delinquencies  of  this  strangely  inconsistent 
man.  There  is  scarcely  any  to  palliate  them.  The  whole 
story  is  told  of  his  life  with  Madame  de  Warens ;  of  his  aban- 
doning Le  Maitre  in  the  streets  of  Lyons ;  of  his  sending  the 
five  children  of  Theresa  Le  Yassetir,  one  after  another,  as  soon 
as  they  were  born,  to  the  asylum  for  foxmdlings,  in  spite  of  the 
tears  and  piteous  entreaties  of  the  poor  mother ;  of  his  insane 
passion  for  Madame  D'Houdetot ;  of  his  quarrels  with  Diderot, 
and  Grimm,  and  all  the  rest;  of,  his  vanity;  of  his  consum- 
mate selfishness,  which  displayed  itself  in  such  unnumbered 
ways.  Mr.  Morley  has  certainly  not  followed  the  example  of 
the  sons  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  in  attempting  to  conceal  the 
nakedness  of  his  "  spiritual  fistther.''  He  even  reminds  us  of 
the  old  idol  worshippers  of  the  Hawaian  Islands,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  find  fault  with  their  gods,  and  even,  on  occasion,  to 
administer  chastisement,  when  they  were  out  of  humor  with 
theuL 

But  while  it  is  admitted  that  these  revolting  moral  delin- 
quencies have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of 
Boussean,  we  are  reminded  that,  notwithstanding  aU  this,  he  is 
the  man  who,  in  an  age  of  unparalleled  corruption,  dared  to 
lift  up  his  voice  and  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  duty, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  there  is  such  a  being  as  God. 
What  he  said  may  not  conform  to  our  ideas  on  these  subjects, 
but  surely  it  was  something  to  have  such  words  as  duty,  and 
justice,  and  God,  kept  fiK>m  dying  out  of  the  memories  of  a 
generation  that  was  rushing  madly  into  a  negation  of  all 
belief.  He  is  the  man  who  insisted  upon  the  sacredness  of  the 
&mily,  and  glorified  the  relation  of  marriage,  when  marriage 
was  so  lightly  esteemed  in  France  that  we  have  even  in  this 
book  a  picture  of  the  Count  and  Countess  D'  Houdetot,  Saint 
Lambert,  her  paramour,  and  Bousseau  himself,  who  had  vainly 
aspired  to  that  position,  all  meeting  in  a  friendly  way  around 
the  same  dinner  table,  with  a  ftdl  knowledge  of  the  relation  in 
which  each  stood  to  the  other.    He  is  the  man  who  sunmioned 
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parents  to  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children,  at  a  time 
when  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  were  any  duties 
which  they  owed  to  them.  He  is  the  man  who  wrote  on  the 
nature  and  objects  of  government,  on  love  of  country,  on 
patriotism,  at  a  time  when  it  had  become  fashionable  to  deride 
all  such  feelings  and  to  boast  of  being  only  cosmopolitan.  He 
is  the  man  who  dared  to  grapple  with  the  arch  mocker  of  his 
time  and  defend  religion  against  Voltaire.  He  is  the  man  who, 
in  an  age  when  the  many  were  everywhere  sacrificed  to  the  few, 
dared  to  write :  ''  It  is  the  common  people  who  compose  the 
human  raca  What  is  not  the  people  is  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account  Man  is  the  same  in  all  ranks ;  that  being  so,  the 
ranks  which  are  most  nun^erous  deserve  most' respect ''  "If 
every  king  and  every  philosopher  were  cut  ofi^,  they  would 
scarcely  be  missed,  and  the  world  would  be  none  the  worsa" 

Mr.  Morley  says :  **  It  was  his  work  more  than  that  of  any 
other  man  that  France  arose  from  the  deadly  decay  which  had 
laid  hold  of  her  whole  social  and  political  system  and  found 
that  irresistible  energy  which  warded  off  dissolution  within 
and  partition  without"  "  His  writings  produced  that  glow  of 
enthusiastic  feeling  in  France  which  led  to  the  all  important 
assistance  rendered  by  that  country  to  the  American  colonists 
in  a  struggle  so  momentous  for  mankind."  '*It  was  he,  and 
not  the  feeble  controversialists  put  up  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Jesuits  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  who  proved  the  effective 
champion  of  religion,  and  the  only  power  who  could  make 
head  against  the  triumphant  onslaught  of  the  Yoltaireans.  He 
beat  back  the  army  of  emancipators  with  the  loud  and  inces- 
santly repeated  cry  that  they  were  not  come  to  deliver  the 
human  mind,  but  to  root  out  all  its  most  glorious  and  consola- 
tory attribtttea" 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  character  of  Bousseaa 
Such  are  the  amazing  inconsistencies  which  are  exhibited  in  his 
lifa  They  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the  world  ever  since 
his  day.  Now  Mr.  Morley  has  attempted  to  explain  these 
inconsistencies.  His  whole  book  is  really  a  continuous  argu- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  unity 
in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  that  he  was  sincere  in 
his  attack  on  the  civilization  of  his  time,  and  in  his  expressions 
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of  sjmpatliy  for  the  poor,  the  wretched,  and  the  despised ;  that 
the  Discourses,  the  New  Heloiisa,  the  Social  Contract,  the  Emil- 
ias, are  all  the  natural  outgrowth — ^the  development — of  the 
earlj  experience  of  the  apprentice  of  Geneva,  the  catechumen  of 
Turin,  the  Secretary  of  Legation  of  Venice,  the  servant  of  An- 
necy,  the  vagabond  of  the  highways  and  byways  of  France. 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  book — this  attempt  to  show  that  there 
is  a  vital  connection  between  the  two  sides  of  the  character  of 
Bousseau— which,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  its  main  value. 
The  mere  story  of  the  events  in  his  career — gracefully  as  it  is 
told — is  a  subordinate  matter.  The  elaborate  analyses  of  his 
various  literary  works — ^valuable  as  they  are — are  made  more 
interesting  and  valuable  by  the  use  to  which  they  are  put 

The  common  conception  is  that  Bousseau  was  originally  led 
to  take  the  position  which  he  did,  in  what  is  known  as  his  first 
Discourse,  fiom  his  love  of  paradox.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  compete  for  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  an  essay  on  the  question, 
'^  Has  the  revival  <Si  the  arts  and  sciences  contributed  to  purity 
morals  ?  "  he  "  was  about  to  answer  the  question  with  a  com- 
monplace afl&rmative,  when  Diderot  persuaded  him  that  the 
n^ative  would  attract  more  attention ;"  that  then,  when  he  had 
become  famous,  he  assumed  the  part  of  "censor  of  civiliza- 
tion," an  advocate  of  simplicity  in  life,  in  order  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  himself  and  gain  food  to  feed  his  vanity. 

Now  Mr.  Morley  contends  that  this  explanation  is  altogether 
inadequate  and  fkhei  He  says  that  no  man  ever  became  a  great 
leader  of  opinion  who  was  a  deliberate  hypocrite  and  a  conscious 
charlatan.  He  shows  that  Bousseau's  whole  previous  life  was 
a  preparation  for  just  the  work  which  he  wrought 

The  argument  begins  with  his  childhood.  Mr.  Morley  tells 
us  that  Bousseau  had  a  nature  which  was  morbidly  sensitive 
and  sympathetic.  His  home  life,  in  his  earUer  yeara,  was  of  a 
kind  which  served  only  to  stimulate  these  constitutional  traits. 
He  read  Bichardson's  novels,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Bome.  Above  all,  he  grew  up,  during  the  most 
impressionable  years  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  that  city  of  ideas,  that  city  which  still  had 
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the  stamp  of  Calyin  everywhere  impressed  on  it — Oenera.  He 
became  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  impressions  thus  gained 
always  maintained  their  power  over  him.  Their  influence  ap- 
peara  on  every  page  of  the  works  which  afterward  electrified 
France  and  Europe.  How  he  estimated  the  great  legislator  of 
the  city  of  his  birth  appears  from  his  own  words :  ''  Those 
who  only  look  on  Calvin  as  a  theologian  have  a  scanty  idea  of 
the  extent  of  his  geniua  The  preparation  of  our  wise  edicts, 
in  which  he  had  so  large  a  part,  do  him  as  much  honor  as  hia 
Institutes." 

What  Mr.  Morley  says  on  this  subject  deserves  to  be  given 
in  full :  '*  The  diplomatist  was  right  who  called  Oeneva  the 
fifth  part  of  the  world,  nor  was  he  wrongf  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  who,  when  some  one,  wearied  at  the  enormous  place 
taken  by  the  hardly  visible  Geneva  in  the  midst  of  n^gotiatioDB 
involving  momentous  issues  for  the  whole  habitable  globe, 
called  out  that  it  was  aflier  all  no  more  than  a  grain  of  sand, 
made  bold  to  reply — '  (Geneva  is  no  grain  of  sand ;  'tis  a  gndii 
of  musk  that  perfumes  all  Europe.'  Weliave  to  remember 
that  it  was  i^t  all  events  as  a  grain  of  musk  ever  pervading  the 
character  of  Bousseau.  It  happened  in  later  years  that  he  r^n- 
diated  his  allegiance  to  her,  but  however  bitterly  a  man  may 
quarrel  with  a  parent,  he  cannot  change  blood,  and  Bousseau 
ever  remained  a  true  son  of  the  city  of  Calvin.  We  may  per- 
haps conjecture  without  excessive  fancifulness  that  the  constant 
spectacle  and  memory  of  a  community,  free,  energetic,  and 
prosperous,  whose  institutions  had  been  shaped  and  whose 
political  temper  had  been  inspired  by  one  great  law-giver,  con- 
tributed even  more  powerfully  than  what  he  had  picked  up 
about  Lycurgus  and  Lacediemon,  to  give  him  a  turn  for  Utopian 
speculation,  and  a  conviction  of  the  artificiality  and  easy  modi- 
fiableness  of  tiie  social  structureL  This,  however,  is  less  certain 
than  that  he  unconsciously  received  impressions  in  his  youth 
fix>m  the  circumstances  of  (Geneva,  both  as  to  government  and 
religion,  as  to  fireedom,  order,  citizenship,  manners,  which 
formed  tiie  deepest  part  of  him  on  the  reflective  side,  and  which 
made  themselves  visible  whenever  he  exchanged  the  life  of 
beatified  sense  for  moods  of  speculative  energy.  '  Kever,'  he 
says, '  did  I  see  the  walls  of  that  happy  city,  I  never  went  into 
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it,  without  feeling  a  certain  faintnesB  at  my  heart,  due  to  excess 
of  tender  emotion.  At  the  same  time  that  the  noble  image  of 
freedom  elevated  my  soul,  those  of  equality,  of  union,  of  gentle 
manners,  touched  me  even  to  tears.'  His  soul  never  ceased  to 
haunt  city  and  lake  to  the  end,  and  he  only  paid  the  debt  of  an 
owed  acknowledgment  in  the  dedication  of  his  Discourse  on 
Inequality  to  the  republic  of  Geneva.  It  was  there  it  had  its 
root  The  honor  in  which  industry  was  held  in  Geneva, 
the  democratic  phrases  which  constituted  the  dialect  of  its  gov- 
ernment, the  proud  tradition  of  the  long  battTe  which  had  won 
and  kept  its  independence,  the  severity  of  its  manners,  the 
simplicity  of  its  pleasures — all  these  things  awoke  in  his  memory 
as  soon  as  ever  occasion  drew  him  to  serious  thought  If  ore 
than  that,  he  had  in  a  peculiar  manner  drawn  in  with  the 
breath  of  his  earliest  days,  in  this  theocratically  constituted 
city,  the  vital  idea  that  there  are  sacred  things,  objects  of  rev- 
erence among  men,  and  hence  came  to  him,  though  with  many 
stains  and  much  misdirection,  the  most  priceless  excellence  of  a 
capacity  for  devout  veneration." 

At  sixteen  Bousseau  ran  away  irom  his  early  home,  tore 
himself  away  from  all  the  bourgeois  traditions  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  commenced  a  life  of  vagabondage,  which 
he  kept  up  for  years,  and  which  brought  him  into  close  contact 
with  the  poorest  and  lowest  classes  of  society.  We  see  him, 
after  leaving  the  Hospice  of  the  Catechumens  in  Turin,  taking 
delicious  satis&ction  in  wandering  among  the  mountains, 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams,  of  Piedmont,  ^'  without  any 
feeling  of  duty,  or  constraint,  or  obligation  to  go  or  stay,  other 
than  it  pleased  him ;  with  no  care  as  to  what  he  should  eat  or 
wherewithal  he  should  be  clothed."  Afterwards,  he  wandered 
in  this  same  way  in  his  many  joumeyings  up  and  down  the 
roads  of  France. 

It  is  important  that  a  picture  or  two  should  be  given  of  the 
kind  of  life  which  he  led.  "I  remember  passing  one  delicious 
night  outside  the  town  (Lyons)  in  a  road  which  ran  by  the  side 
of  either  the  Rhone  or  the  Sfione,  I  forget  which  of  the  two. 
Gardens  raised  on  a  terrace  bordered  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
It  had  been  very  hot  that  day,  and  the  evening  was  delightful ; 
the  dew  moistened  the,  parched  grass,  the  night  was  profoundly 
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still,  the  air  fresh  without  being  cold ;  the  sun  after  going  down 
had  left  red  vapors  in  the  heaven  which  turned  the  water  to  a 
rose  color;  the  trees  on  the  tetrace  sheltered  nightingales 
answering  one  another.  I  went  on  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  sur- 
rendering my  heart  and  every  sense  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  all, 
and  only  sighing  for  regret  that  I  was  enjoying  it  alone.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  sweetness  of  my  musings,  I  prolonged  mj  ramble 
far  into  the  night,  without  preceiving  that  I  was  tired.  At  last 
I  found  it  out  I  lay  down  voluptuously  on  the  shelf  of  a 
niche  ot  false  doorway  made  in  the  wall  of  the  terrace ;  the 
canopy  of  my  bed  was  formed  by  overarching  tree-tops;  a 
nightingale  was  perched  exactly  over  my  head,  and  I  fdl 
asleep  to  hie  singing.  My  slumber  was  delidouB,  my  awaking 
stiU  more  delicious.  It  was  broad  day,  and  my  opening  eyes 
looked  on  tree  and  water  and  green  things  and  an  adorable 
landscape.  I  rose  up  and  gave  myself  a  shake ;  I  felt  hungry^ 
and  quickly  started  for  the  town,  resolved  to  spend  on  a  good 
breakfast  the  two  pieces  of  money  which  I  still  had  lefi  I 
was  in  such  joyful  spirits,  that  I  went  along  the  road  singing 
lustily." 

Here  is  another  picture :  '*  One  day  when  he  had  lost  himself 
in  waildering  in  search  of  some  site  which  he  expected  to  find 
beautiful,  he  entered  the  hovel  of  a  peasant,  half  dead  with 
hunger  and  thirst  His  entertainer  offered  him  nothing  more 
restoring  than  coarse  barley  bread  and  skimmed  milk.  Pre- 
sently, after  seeing  what  manner  of  guest  he  had,  the  worthy 
man  descended  by  a  small  trap  into  his  cellar,  and  brought  up 
some  good  brown  bread,  some  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
an  omelet  was  added  afterwards.  Then  he  explained  to 
the  wondering  Rousseau,  who  was  a  Swiss,  and  knew  none  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  French  fisc,  that  he  hid  away  his  wine  on 
account  of  the  duties,  and  his  bread  on  account  of  the  taiUey 
and  declared  that  he  should  be  a  ruined  man  if  they  suspected 
that  he  was  not  dying  of  hunger.  All  this  made  an  impression 
on  Bousseau  which  he  never  foxgot  'Here,'  he  says,  'was 
the  germ  of  the  inextinguishable  hatred  which  afterwards  grew 
up  in  my  heart  against  the  vexations  that  harass  the  common 
people,  and  against  their  oppressors.  This  man  ilid  not  dare 
to  eat  the  bread  which  he  had  won  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
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and  only  avoided  rain  by  showing  the  same  misery  as  reigned 
around  him," 

It  was  thuB  that  this  emotional,  sympathetio,  vagabond,  re* 
publican  exile  from  the  city  of  Calvin,  learned  by  experience 
the  hardships  and  miseries  of  the  poor ;  and  all  the  sympathies 
of  his  heart  were  aroused. 

What  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  the  toiling  millions  of 
France  were  at  that  time,  we  may  learn  irom  La  Bruydre.  He 
says :  ^'  There  are  in  France  certain  wild  animals,  male  and 
female,  scattered  over  the  fields,  black,  livid,  all  burnt  up  by 
the  sun,  bound  to  the  earth  that  they  dig  and  work  with  un- 
conquerable pertinacity.  They  have  a  sort  of  articulate  voice, 
and  when  they  rise  on  their  feet  they  show  a  human  face  and  in 
&ct  are  meai." 

Mr.  Morley  says :  "  It  was  because  Bousseau  had  thus  seen 
the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  not  from  without  but  from  within,  not 
as  a  pitying  spectator  but  as  of  their  own  company,  that  by  and 
by  he  brought  such  fire  to  the  attack  upon  the  old  order,  and 
changed  the  blank  practice  of  the  elder  philosophers  into  a 
deadly  affair  of  ball  and  shell.  The  man  who  had  been  a 
servant,  who  had  wanted  bread,  who  knew  the  horrors  of  the 
midnight  street,  who  had  slept  in  dens,  who  had  been  befriended 
by  rough  men  and  rougher  women,  who  saw  the  goodness  of 
humanity  under  its  coarsest  outside,  and  who  above  all  never 
tried  to  shut  these  things  out  from  his  memory,  but  accepted 
them  as  the  most  interesting,  the  most  touching,  the  most  real, 
of  all  his  experiences,  might  well  be  expected  to  penetrate  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  protest  to  the  few  who  usurp  liter- 
ature and  policy  with  their  ideas,  aspirations,  interests,  that  it  is 
not  they  but  the  many  whose  existence  stirs  the  heart  and 
fills  the  eye  with  the  great  prime  elements  of  the  human  lot" 

At  last,  this  greatest  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  all 
unconscious  of  what  is  before  him,  goes  to  Paris,  to  push  his 
way,  and  if  possible  to  make  his  fortune,  with  '*  a  new  system 
of  musical  notation."  He  is  presented  to  one  or  two  "great 
ladies."  At  first,  he  is  left  to  dine  in  the  servants'  hall.  But 
he  shows  marks  of  geniu&  He  is  taken  up.  He  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  lights  of  literature.  He  is  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  men  who  meet  around  the  hospitable  table 
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of  Baron  D'  Holbach.  He  is  received  in  the  salons  of  some 
of  the  dashing  wives  of  the  rich  &rmers  of  the  revenue.  He 
sees  how  people  live  in  the  great  world  of  fashion.  He  even 
gets  some  glimpse  of  the  court,  and  might  have  had  preferment, 
if  he  had  been  willing  to  play  the  part  of  a  courtier.  But  he 
remains  true  to  himself    He  never  loses  his  simplicity. 

Surrounded  by  the  men  of  the  encyclopaodia,  he  stands  firm 
in  his  early  oonviotionsL  On  one  occasion,  when  the  tide  of 
mockery  set  in  upon  him,  on  account  of  his  old-fashioned 
notions,  he  said :  "  If  it  is  a  piece  of  cowardice  to  suffer  ill  to 
be  spoken  of  one's  friend  behind  his  back,  'tis  a  crime  to  suffer 
ill  to  be  spoken  of  one's  God,  who  is  present ;  and  for  my  part, 
sirs,  I  believe  in  God !"  And  when  the  pleasantries  were  con- 
tinued in  the  same  vein,  he  rose,  and  said :  *'  Sirs,  I  leave  the 
room,  if  you  say  another  word  more."  Neither  does  he  lose 
his  love  for  the  poor  and  the  humble.  He  is  never  so  much  at 
home  as  when  he  is  with  them.  He  even  forms  a  connection, 
at  this  time,  with  a  poor  servant  woman,  with  whom  he  shared 
his  fortunes  during  all  the  rest  of  his  days ;  one  of  so  little 
ability  and  so  few  attainments  that  it  is  said  she  ''  could  never 
be  taught  to  read,  or  follow  the  order  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  or  master  a  single  arithmetical  figure,  or  count  a  sum 
of  money,  or  reckon  the  price  of  anything."  ''  She  never  could 
be  taught  to  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  on  the  dial  plate."  Yet 
he  was  as  contented  for  long  years  with  this  woman,  he  says, 
''  as  with  the  finest  genius  in  the  universe."  '^  The  heart  of 
my  Theresa,"  he  wrote,  long  after  the  first  tenderness  had 
changed  into  riper  emotion  on  his  side  and  alas !  into  indifference 
on  hers,  "  was  that  of  an  angel ;  our  attachment  waxed  stronger 
with  our  intimacy,  and  we  felt  more  and  more  each  day  that  we 
were  made  for  one  another.  If  our  pleasures  could  be  described, 
their  simplicity  would  make  you  laugh ;  our  excursions  to- 
gether out  of  town,  in  which  I  would  munificently  expend 
eight  or  ten  balance  in  some  rural  tavern  ;  our  modest  supper 
at  my  window,  seated  in  front  of  one  another  on  two  small  chairs 
placed  on  a  trunk  that  filled  up  the  breadth  of  the  embrasure. 
Here  the  window  did  duty  for  a  table,  we  breathed  the  fresh 
air,  we  could  see  the  neighborhood,  the  people  passing  by,  and 
though  on  the  fourth  story,  could  look  down  into  the  street  as 
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we  ate.  Who  shall  describe,  who  shall  feel  the  charms  of 
those  meals,  consisting  of  a  coarse  quartern  loa^  some  cherries, 
a  tiny  morsel  of  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  wine,  which  we  drank 
between  us  ?  Ah !  what  delicious  seasoning  there  is  in  friend- 
ship, confidence,  intimacy,  gentleness  of  soul  I  We  used 
sometimes  to  lemain  there  till  midnight,  without  once  thinking 
of  the  time." 

We  have  reached  the  turning  point  in  Bousseau's  life.  Mr. 
Morley,  with  great  painstaking,  has  shown  what  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  seed  that  had  been  sowed  during  these  long  years  of 
preparation.  The  harvest  was  now  to  be  gathered :  It  proved 
to  be  abundant — far  beyond  all  calculation.  Even  to  our  time 
men  look  back  upon  it  with  wonder.  But  there  was  nothing 
unnatural  about  it.  Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  it,  it  was 
the  seed  that  had  been  sowed,  that  brought  forth  fruit  after  its 
own  kind.  There  had  been  a  r^ular  progression :  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  iull  corn  in  the  ear. 

We  proceed  with  the  story.  One  hot  summer  afternoon,  in 
the  year  1749,  Bousseau  was  walking  from  Paris  to  Yincennes, 
for  die  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  Diderot,  who  was  then  in 
prison  for  his  Letter  on  the  Blind.  On  the  road  he  came  across 
a  newspaper,  in  which  was  the  announcement  of  a  theme  pro- 
pounded by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  a  prize  essay :  '^  Has  the 
revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributed  to  purify  morals  ?" 
Mr.  Morley  gives  Bousseau's  own  account  of  what  took  placa 
"If  ever  anything  resembled  a  sudden  inspiration,  it  was  the 
movement  which  b^gan  in  me  as  I  read  this.  AU  at  once  I  felt 
myself  dazzled  by  a  thousand  sparkling  lights ;  crowds  of  vivid 
ideas  thronged  into  my  mind  with  a  force  and  confusion  that 
threw  me  into  unspeakable  agitation.  A  violent  palpitation 
oppressed  me ;  unable  to  walk  for  difficulty  of  breathing,  I  sank 
under  one  of  the  trees  of  the  avenue,  and  passed  half  an  hour 
there  in  such  a  condition  of  excitement  that  when  I  woke  I  saw 
that  the  front  of  my  waistcoat  was  all  wet  with  my  tears,*  though 

*  Mr.  Moikj  speaks,  in  another  place,  of  the  facility  with  which  persons  of  that 
a^  shed  tears,  as  "  a  performance  deeply  incredible  to  a  generation  that  has  lost 
that  partlcnlar  fashion  of  sensiMlity,  witfaontrealisingfbr  the  honor  of  its  ancestors 
the  physiological  tmth  of  the  power  of  the  will  oyer  the  secretions." 
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I  was  wholly  uncouscious  of  shedding  them.  Ah  I  if  I  could 
ever  have  written  the  qaaiter  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  under  that 
tree,  with  what  clearness  should  I  have  brought  out  all  the  con- 
tradictions of  our  social  system ;  with  what  simplicity  I  should 
have  demonstrated  that  man  is  good  naturally,  and  that  it  is  by 
institutions  only  that  he  is  made  bad  Diderot  encouraged  him 
to  compete  for  the  prize,  and  to  give  fiill  flight  to  the  ideas 
which  had  come  to  him  in  this  singular  way." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  writing  of 
the  first  Discourse.  Mr.  Morley  has  given  an  excellent  analysis 
of  it ;  at  least  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  give  of  what,  he  says, 
**  is  not  vertebrate."  Few  persons  will  have  patience  to  i^ 
the  Discourse  in  full  It  is  like  an  exploded  shell,  preserved 
in  some  military  museum,  for  the  reasoh  that  it  has  done  fa- 
mous execution  on  some  great  battle  field.  It  is  full  of  error, 
prejudice,  platitude,  and  false  reasoning.  ^'  It  is  a  torrent  of 
one-sided  rhetoric"  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  crudity 
and  inconsequence  of  the  atgument,  Bousseau  caught  the  ear 
of  France ;  and  the  one  thing  of  importance  about  it — the  one 
thing  which  makes  it  memorable — is  that  it  contained  a  protest 
against  the  so-called  civilization  of  the  age ;  and  made  men  feel 
that  '^  it  could  not  forever  be  tolerable  that  Uie  masses  should 
wear  their  lives  in  unbroken  toil,  without  hope  or  aim,  in  order 
that  the  few  might  live  selfish,  vacuous  daya" 

The  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality,  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment  to  the  other,  followed.  This  is  another  exploded  shell. 
The  forces  that  were  once  locked  up  in  it  have  expended  th^n- 
selvea  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  ever  have  been 
so  dangerous  a  thing.  "  More  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  glow- 
ing imaginary  description,  from  which  no  reader  would  conjee* 
ture  what  thesis  it  was  designed  to  support"  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  very  obvious  and  grave  difficulties  connected  with  the 
view  which  it  presents.  It  makes  anything  like  society  impoasi- 
bla  Yet  all  France  was  stirred  once  again.  "  It  made  think- 
ing men  ask  themselves,  and  the  bondsmen  of  society  ask  their 
masters,  whether  the  last  word  of  social  philosophy  had  been 
uttered  and  the  last  experiment  in  the  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  decisively  tried  and  irrevocably  accepted.?  Some  of  the 
ideas  which  it  contained  were  ^'  the  starting  point  of  movements 
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that  have  had  all  the  fervor  aod  intenaity  of  religions ;  and  have 
made  men  feel  about  sooial  inequalities  the  burning  shame  and 
wrath  with  which  a  Christian  saw  the  flourishing  temples  of 
unclean  Gtods." 

The  Difioourses  wdre  followed  by  the  New  Helo&a.  This  is 
a  romance ;  but  it  was  just  as  much  an  attack  on  the  existing 
order  of  things  as  the  graver  work  which  had  already  made 
their  author  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  literary  charac- 
tere  of  the  day.  The  Discourses  had  presented  his  views  in  the 
abstract  The  New  Heloisa  now  presented  them  in  the  con- 
crete. Rousseau's  object  was  to  bring  contempt  upon  the 
scandalous  lives  which  were  then  everywhere  so  common  in 
the  houses  of  the  great,  by  holding  up  a  picture  of  a  truly  vir- 
tuous, serene,  well-ordered,  happy  household.  It  is  true  that, 
at  first,  his  heroine,  Julie,  falls  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  But 
she  returns  to  duty  and  to  the  exercise  of  religious  faith.  She 
marries  Wolmar,  and  a  life  of  ideal  happiness  follows  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  every  duty  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  sim- 
ple home  pleasure&  We  do  not  propose  to  sketch  the  story. 
It  is  8u£S.cient  to  say  that  the  book  is  a  glorification  of  the 
&mily ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  family  is  made  to  be  marriage, 
which  is  held  up  as  a  sacred  thing.  What  is  said  of  it  may  be 
gathered  &om  the  description  which  Julie  gives  of  her  emo- 
tions lat  the  moment  of  her  union  with  Wolmar :  "  I  seemed  to 
behold  the  organ  of  Providence,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  God, 
as  the  minister  gravely  pronounced  the  words  of  the  holy  ser- 
vice. The  purity,  the  dignity,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  so 
vividly  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  its  chaste  and 
sublime  duties,  so  important  to  the  happiness,  order,  and  peace 
of  the  human  race,  so  sweet  to  fulfill,  even  for  their  own  sake 
—all  this  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  seemed  to  feel 
within  my  breast  a  sudden  revolution.  An  unknown  power 
seemed  all  at  once  to  arrest  the  disorder  of  my  affections,  and 
to  restore  them  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  duty  and  of  na- 
ture." The  book  contains,  also,  a  plea  for  religion.  A  relig- 
ious life  is  presented  in  such  a  light,  and  in  such  connections, 
as  to  make  it  attractive.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  New 
Helmsa  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
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There  are  deacriptions  of  a  kind  which  are  not  tolerated  in  oar 
contemporary  American  and  English  literature.  But  these 
undoubtedly  attracted  little  attention  in  that  corrupt  aga 
The  characters  also  seem  excessively  stilted,  and  everything 
about  the  book  is  painfully  artificial.  How  it  could  have  been 
so  popular  at  the  time  is  amazing,  except  as  we  remember  that 
even  in  this  country,  and  in  this  century,  it  is  reported  of  that 
distinguished  man.  President  Dwight,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  to  the  students  of  Yale  Coll^^  that  everj  gentleman 
ought  to  read  through  *'  Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  every  year  of  his 
Ufe.  Bousseau's  romance  and  the  novels  of  Bichardson  are  vety 
similar  in  form  and  style ;  but  to  us  of  the  present  age  they  are 
even  more  monotonous  and  stupid  However,  the  New  Hdoiaa 
was  written  for  Bousseau's  contemporaries,  and  for  an  express 
purpose ;  and  as  Diderot  said  of  his  first  Discourse :  "  It  took 
right  above  the  clouds;  never  was  such  a  success."  ''The 
book-sellers  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand  The  book  was 
let  out  at  the  rate  of  twelve  sous  a  volume,  and  the  volume 
could  not  be  detained  beyond  an  hour.  All  classes  shared  the 
excitement ;  courtiers,  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  bourgeois.  Stories 
were  told  of  fine  ladies,  dressed  for  the  baU,  who  took  the  book 
up  for  half  an  hour  until  the  time  should  come  for  starting; 
who  read  until  midnight,  and  when  informed  that  the  carriage 
waited  answered  not  a  word,  and  when  reminded  by  and  by 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  read  on ;  and  then  at  four,  having 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  taken  out  of  the  carriage,  disrobed, 
went  to  bed,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in  reading."  But  the 
more  important  question  is  what  was  the  effect  of  the  book  on 
French  society  at  the  time.  Mr.  Morley  claims  that  it  was 
thoroughly  wholesome.  He  says :  "  To  the  people  who  read 
Cr6billon  and  Voltaire's  Pucelle  it  was  elevating.  Henri  Martin 
also  says :  "  The  book,  which  might  have  been  dangeroos  to 
a  simple  and  innocent  community,  produced  a  salutary  agitation 
in  a  vitiated  community."  The  contrast  between  the  sober, 
cheerful,  prosperous  scenes  of  the  romance,  and  the  sad,  un- 
natural, flashy,  disgusting  reality  in  French  chateaux,  made 
a  profound  impression,  and  filled  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  with  enthusiasm ;  so  that  they  began  to  question 
how  this  better,  purer,  and  more  peaceftil  life  could  be  realised. 
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To  satisfy  these  questioniDgs,  the  Emilias  was  next  written. 
Bonsseau  felt  that  the  only  hope  was  in  the  rising  generation. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  ti>  discuss  at  length  the  subject  of 
education,  which  was  made  to  comprehend  all  the  relations 
between  parents  and  their  children  from  earliest  infancy  to 
maturity.  In  his  system,  religion  was  to  be  an  all  important 
feature ;  and  this  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  famous  and 
beautiful  episode  of  the  "  Savoyard  Vicar/'  in  which  he  made 
his  profession  of  religious  fiiith.  Mr.  Morley  says  that  this 
book  is  one  of  the  "seminal  books  in  the  history  of  literature." 
Its  value  lies  not  in  its  details,  but  in  the  spirit  which  animates 
it  and  communicates  itself  with  vivid  force  to  the  reader.  He 
says:  '*It  touched  the  deeper  things  of  character.  It  filled 
parents  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  moment  of  their  task. 
It  cleared  away  the  accumulation  of  clogging  prejudices  and 
obscure  inveterate  usage,  which  made  education  one  of  the  dark 
foimalistio  arts ;  and  it  admitted  floods  of  light  and  air  into  the 
tightly  dosed  nurseries  and  school-rooms.  It  effected  the  sub* 
stitution  of  growth  for  mechanism.  A  strong  current  of  manli- 
ness,  wholesomeness,  simplicity,  self-reliance,  was  sent  by  it 
through  Europe,  while  its  eloquence  was  the  most  powerful 
adjuration  ever  addressed  to  parental  affection  to  cherish  the 
young  life  in  all  love  and  considerate  solicitude.  It  was  the 
veritable  charter  of  youthful  deliveranca"  Henri  Martin  says : 
^'This  book,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  was  an  ark 
of  safety,  launched  by  Providence  on  the  waves  of  scepticism 
and  materialism,  and  it  collected  all  the  essential  sentiments, 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  life,  which  were  about 
to  be  swallowed  up.  Suppose  Bousseau  stricken  out  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whither,  we  ask  seriously  and  sincerely, 
would  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  have  drifted  ?  " 

The  Social  Contract  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Emilius.  Having  presented  his  views,  in  that  book,  with 
regard  to  what  man  should  be  as  an  individual,  Bousseau  pro* 
ceeded  in  this  new  volume  to  consider  the  position  of  man  as  a 
member  of  society.  According  to  him,  society  has  its  origin 
in  a  compact  between  individuals.  '*  The  problem  which  he 
undertook  to  solve  was :  '  To  find  a  form  of  association  which 
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will  defend  and  protect  with  all  the  common  power  the  person 
and  property  of  each  associate,  and  by  which  each  one  uniting 
with  all  will  nevertheless  obey  none  but  himself  and  remain 
as  free  as  before.'"  His  solution  was  "A  social  compact, 
reducible  to  these  words:  Each  of  us  places  in  common  his 
person  and  his  whole  power  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
general  will ;  and  we  iurther  receive  each  member  as  an  indi- 
visible part  of  the  whole."  This  act  of  association  constitutes 
a  collective  body;  and  the  coUective  body  thus  constituted  by 
convention  is  the  sovereign,  and  is  endowed  of  right  with  all 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It  does  not  fidl  within  our  plan 
to  analyse  this  book.  But  the  obvious  deduction  from  his 
theories  was  that  "  a  nation,  with  a  civilized  polity,  does  not 
consist  of  an  order,  or  a  caste,  but  of  the  great  body  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  army  of  toilers  who  make  the  most  painful  of  the 
sacrifices  that  are  needed  for  the  continuous  nutrition  of  the 
social  organization."  It  was  these  theories  which  served  as  the 
match  to  kindle  the  revolutionary  fire  in  France  and  all  over 
Europe.  "  Men  read  the  Social  Contract  as  men  of  old  had 
read  the  Gospel."  It  kindled  the  fire  of  patriotism  in  the 
breasts  of  millions;  and  evoked  "that  virile  and  patriotic 
energy  which  saved  France  from  partition,  and  European  civ- 
ilization from  the  crushing  supremacy  of  powers  even  more 
dark  than  the  first  French  empire." 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  works  of  Rous- 
seau, and  certainly  not  the  least  significant,  is  his  Letter  to 
D*Alembert  on  Stage  Plays.  D'Alembert,  in  an  Article  in  the 
Encyclopaedia,  on  Geneva,  had  expressed  a  regret  that  "  the 
austerity  of  the  tradition  of  the  city  had  deprived  it  of  the 
manifold  advantages  of  a  theater."  Bousseau  replied  to  him 
in  a  Letter,  and  took  the  position  "  that  the  moral  efiect  of  the 
stage  can  never  be  salutary  in  itself  while  it  may  easily  be 
extremely  pernicious ;  and  that  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
theater,  the  taste  for  imitating  the  style  of  the  actors,  the 
cost  in  money,  the  waste  in  time,  and  all  the  other  accessory 
conditions,  apart  from  the  morality  of  the  matter  represented, 
are  bad  things  in  themselves,  absolutely,  and  in  every  circum- 
stant^e.    Secondly,  that  these  effects,  in  all  kinds,  are  specially 
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bad  in  lelatioa  to  the  social  condition  and  habits  of  Geneva.'' 
This  Letter  of  Bousseau  is  an  important  one  for  many  rea« 
aons,  and  especially  as  being  the  '*  definite  mark  of  Bous* 
seau's  schism  fix^m  the  philosophic  congregation."  Voltaire 
asked  in  his  mocking  way:  ''Has  Jean  Jacques  turned  a 
Father  of  the  Church  ? ''  He  said :  ''  This  arch-madman,  who 
might  have  been  something,  if  he  would  only  have  been 
guided  by  his  brethren  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  takes  it  into  his 
bead  to  make  a  band  of  his  own ;  he  writes  against  the  stage, 
after  writing  a  bad  play  of  his  own ;  he  finds  four  or  five 
rotten  staves  of  Diogenes'  tub,  and  installs  himself  therein,  to 
bark  at  his  fiiend&"  There  is  also  Boosseau's  letter  to  Vol- 
taire, in  which  he  criticises  his  Poem  on  the  Great  Earthquake 
of  Lisbon,  November,  1766 ;  the  Letters  from  the  Mountain ; 
and  the  '^  Confessu>n&"  But  we  must  pass  all  these  without  a 
word  of  conmient 

The  account  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  different  works 
of  Bousseau  has  been  designedly  brief.  Mr.  Morley  furnishes 
extended  analyses  of  them  alL  But  we  have  referred  to  them 
only  so  &r  as  seemed  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
what  we  have  said  is  his  special  object  in  writing  these  volumes. 
We  have  already  stated  that  this  object  is  to  show  that  the 
works  of  Bousseau,  in  their  origin,  infiuence,  and  meaning,  are 
marked  by  unity  of  purpose  and  conception ;  that  they  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  previous  life ;  and  that  whatever  may 
be  said  of  his  inconsistencies,  there  is  after  all  a  point  of  view 
in  which  they  may  be  and  are  all  harmonised. 

Mr.  Morley  says  that  Bousseau  was  '*  a  citizen  of  Geneva 
transplanted."  ''Bred  in  Puritan  and  republican  tradition, 
with  love  of  God,  and  love  of  law  and  freedom,  and  love  of 
coontry,"  penetrating  his  soul,  his  lot  was  cast  in  a  city  which 
was  «  activdy  fennenting  with  ideas  that  were  the  direct  abne- 
gation  of  all  these. "  "  The  idea  of  a  God  was  either  repudiated 
along  with  many  other  ancestral  conceptions,  or  else  it  was 
&tally  entangled  with  the  worst  superstition,  and  not  seldom 
with  the  vilest  cruelties.  The  idea  of  freedom  was  unknown, 
and  that  of  law  was  benumbed  by  abuses  and  exceptions.  The 
idea  of  country  was  enfeebled  in  some,  and  displaced  in  others. 
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by  a  growing  pafluon  for  the  captivating  something  styled 
citizenship  of  the  world."    Now,  if  Boosseau  had  never  left 
Geneva,  he  says  himself  '*  I  should  have  passed,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  religion,  of  my  native  land,  of  my  ftmily,  and  my 
friends,  a  mild  and  peaceful  life,  such  as  my  character  required, 
in  the  uniformity  of  work  which  suited  my  taste  and  of  a 
society  after  my  heart    I  should  have  been  a  good  Christian, 
good  citizen,  good  father  of  a  fiEimily,  good  friend,  good  crafts- 
man, good  man  in  all.    I  should  have  been  ha{^y  in  my  con- 
dition, perhaps  I  might  have  honored  it ;  and  after  living  a  life 
obscure  and  simple,  but  even  and  gentle,  I  should  have  died 
peacefully  in  the  midst  of  my  ovm  people."    But,  instead  of 
this,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  he  was  brought  to  the  city 
of  all  others  most  unlike  Geneva,  and  introduced  there  to  the 
society  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  in  it     He  was  no 
saint    In  fact,  his  life  was  stained  by  much  that  was  excep- 
tionally revolting.     But  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  im- 
pressions of  his  childhood     There  were  some  things  which  he 
esteemed  sacred,  some  things  which  he  esteemed  right,  and 
others  which  he  esteemed  wrong ;  and  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  there  was  nothing  held  sacred,  there  was 
nothing  taken  for  granted.     ''  The  past  was  held  in  contempt" 
"  Like  the  Athenians  of  old,  every  one  was  asking  for  some 
new  thing.     Simplicity  of  life  was  counted  as  an  antique  bar- 
barism ;  literary  curiousness  the  master  virtue."     In  Paris, 
"  all  questions  were  held  to  be  open ;"  the  men  around  him 
"  revelled  in  a  reflective  and  didactic  morality  which  had  no 
root  in  the  heart  and  so  made  things  easy  for  the  practical  con- 
science."   "  A  whole  company  of  habitual  adulterers  and  adul- 
teresses would  melt  into  floods  of  tears  over  a  hymn  to  virtae; 
which  they  must  surely  have  held  of  too  sacred  an  essence  to 
mix  itself  with  any  one  virtue  in  particular,  except  that  very 
considerable  one  of  charitably  letting  all  do  as  they  please." 
These  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  *'  as  full  of  quibble  as 
the  wrong  interlocutors  in  a  Platonic  dialogue,  and  babbled 
about  God,  and  state  of  nature,  about  virtue,  and  the  spiritoality 
of  the  soul,  much  as  Boswell  may  have  done  when  Johnson 
complained  of  him  for  asking  questions  that  would  make  a  man 
hang  himseli"    "  The  highest  things  were  brought  down  to  the 
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level  of  the  banaUties  of  diBcouner  '*  Subjects  which  the 
wise  take  care  only  to  discuss  with  the  wise  were  here  every- 
day topics  for  all  comera''  Now,  Mr.  Morley  says,  "  all  this 
was  an  outrage  to  the  serious  side  of  Bousseau."  He  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  materialism  and  the  atheism  around  him.  Be- 
sides, his  tastes  were  simple,  and  the  glare,  the  ostentation,  the 
artificiality,  and  the  moral  hoUowness  of  the  society  in  which 
he  moved  wearied  him."  He  said  himself  "  I  was  so  tired  of 
fine  rooms,  fotmtains,  artificial  groves  and  flowor  beds,  and  the 
still  more  tiresome  people  who  displayed  all  these ;  I  was  so 
worn  out  with  pamphlets,  card-playing,  music,  silly  jokes, 
stupid  airs,  great  suppers,  that  as  I  spied  a  poor  hawthorn  copse, 
a  hedge,  a  fiurmstead,  a  meadow,  as  in  passing  through  a  hamlet 
I  snuffed  the  odor  of  a  good  chervil  omelette,  as  I  heard  from 
a  distance  the  rude  refirain  of  the  shepherd's  songs,  I  used  to 
wish  at  the  devil  the  whole  tale  of  rouge  and  ftirbelowa" 

Thus  wearied,  and  disgusted,  and  out  of  humor  with  all 
about  him,  he  takes  his  fEimous  walk  fix>m  Paris  to  Yincennes 
on  that  hot  summer  afternoon,  when  he  is  roused  by  the  theme 
proposed  by  the  Dijon  Academy  to  ask  himself,  What  is  this 
civilization  worth  ?  Surely,  Bousseau  could  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  but  one  way — ^in  the  way  in  which  he  actually  did 
answer  it ;  first,  in  the  Discourses,  and  then  in  the  New  Helo'utt, 
the  Emilius,  and  the  Social  Contract  In  the  excitement  of 
his  attack  on  the  evils  of  the  existing  order  of  things  he  doubt- 
less went  further  sometimes  than  he  meant  to  go,  as  when  he 
declares  that  ^'  if  he  were  the  chief  of  an  African  tribe,  he 
would  erect  on  his  fix)ntier  a  gallows,  on  which  he  would  hang 
without  mercy  the  first  European  who  should  venture  to  pass 
into  his  territory,  and  the  first  native  who  should  dare  to  pass 
out  of  it;''  but  what  Mr.  Morley  claims,  is  that  he  had  a  defi- 
nite purpose ;  that  he  wrote  in  all  sincerity ;  and  that  his  whole 
doctrine  hangs  compactly  and  consistently  together.  He  says 
that  "  that  ecstatic  vision  under  the  oak  tree  was  the  opening 
of  a  life  of  thought  and  production  which  lasted,  to  be  sure, 
only  a  dozen  years,  but  which  in  that  brief  space  gave  to 
Europe  a  new  Gospel." 

Here  we  are  brought  back  to  the  point  fix>m  which  we  started. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  superannuated.    It 
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acoomplislied  some  good  in  its  day,  but  it  has  now  done  its 
work.  It  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  masses.  They  are  no  longer 
found  in  Christian  temples.  Christianity  has  ceased  to  be 
aggressiva  It  is  passing  away;  and  the  new  Gospel  of  Bous- 
seau  is  to  take  its  place.  It  tqaches  that  men  are  to  labor  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow  men,  so  that  each  may  enjoy  his  ixJI 
proportion  of  the  good  things  of  life.  Muoh  has  been  already 
accomplished  since  the  day  of  Bousseau.  Immense  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  him.  But  die 
goal  is  i»ot  yet  reached.  There  are  still  multitudes  everywhere 
who  are  mere  pariahs,  and  mighty  influences  are  at  work  to 
keep  them  in  d^radation.  Por  examples  of  the  distribution 
among  ^e  few  of  the  privileges  and  delights  which  have  been 
procured  by  the  labors  of  the  many,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  torn 
to  such  Asiatic  potentates  as  the  Shah  of  Persia,  surrounded 
by  all  the  splendor  of  Oriental  luxury,  spending  millions  in  an 
ostentatious  visit  to  a  distant  land,  who  yet  did  not  lift  a  finger 
or  make  one  small  contribution  from  his  abundant  treasury  to 
save  his  subjects  from  literally  dying  by  thousands  of  starva- 
tion. Even. in  England  there  are  great  landed  proprietors  who 
may  ride  for  hours  through  their  broad  acres  by  rail,  while  the 
peasantry  around  are  deprived  of  almost  everything  which 
can  make  life  pleasant  Here,  also,  in  the  New  World,  which 
has  been  so  long  known  as  the  paradise  of  the  laborer,  the 
tendency  now  is  to  roll  up  great  estates  as  in  older  countries, 
and  separate  the  rich  and  the  poor  by  a  wide  chasm.  Now 
Mr.  Morley  asks :  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  last  word  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  heard  in  our  existing  arrangements  ?"  He  answers 
that  generations  will  come  to  whom  our  present  system  ^'  will 
seem  just  as  wasteful,  as  morally  hideous,  and  as  scientifically 
indefensible,  as  that  older  system  which  impoverished  and 
depopulated  empires,  that  a  despot  or  a  caste  might  have  do 
least  wish  ungratified,  for  which  the  lives  or  the  treasure  of 
others  could  suffice." 

Here,  then,  say  the  disciples  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity, 
is  abundant  field  for  effort  They  inscribe  on  their  banners 
"  the  good  causes  of  enlightenment  and  justice  in  all  Iand&" 
Mr.  Morley  says  "men  are  to  be  made  to  feel  that  ihey  are  not 
mere  atoms  floating  independent  and  apart,  to  suck  up  as  much 
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more  than  their  share  of  nourishment  as  they  can  seize ;  nor 
citizens  of  the  world  with  no  more  definite  duty  than  to  keep 
their  feelings  towards  all  their  fellows  in  a  steady  simmer  of 
bland  complacency  ;  but  soldiers  in  a  host,  citizens  of  a  polity 
whose  boundaries  are  not  set  down  in  maps,  members  of  a 
church,  the  handwriting  of  whose  ordinances  is  not  in  the 
hieroglyphs  of  idle  mystery,  nor  its  hope  and  recompense  in  the 
lands  beyond  death."  Men  are  to  be  made  to  feel  that  *^  they 
owe  a  share  of  their  energies  to  the  great  struggle  which  is  in 
ceaseless  progress  in  all  societies  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 
between  new  truth  and  old  prejudice,  between  love  of  self  or 
class  and  solicitous  passion  for  justice,  between  the  obstructive 
indolence  and  inertia  of  the  many  and  the  generous  mental 
activity  of  the  few."  "  This  is  the  church  militant  in  which 
they  should  enrol  themselves ;  this  the  true  state  to  which  they 
should  be  taught  that  they  owe  the  duties  of  active  and  ardu- 
ous citizenship;  these  the  struggles  with  which  they  should 
associate  those  virtues  of  fortitude,  tenacity,  silent  patience, 
outspoken  energy,  readiness  to  assert  themselves,  and  readiness 
to  efface  themselves,  willingness  to  suffer  and  resolution  to 
inflict  suffering,  which  men  of  old  knew  how  to  show  for  their 
sovereign  or  their  God." 


VOL,  xxxn.  89 
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Abticle  IX.— notices  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL   AND  BBLI6IOU8. 

Matthew  Aenold's  Litebature  and  Dogma.* — Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  andeniably  a  clever  writer,  and  a  man  of  high  caltiva- 
tion,  if  we  adopt  his  own  definition  of  cultore,  **  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said."  He  has 
an  unfailing  vivacity,  caught,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
best  French  writers  of  our  day,  who,  whatever  other  delinquen- 
cies may  be  chargeable  to  them,  are  never  heavy.  But  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  fine  powers  to  say  that  he 
has  attempted  a  task  which  infinitely  surpasses  them.  It  is  noth- 
ing short  of  an  endeavor,  made,  we  must  believe,  with  entire 
seriousness,  to  eliminate  personality  from  the  conception  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  the  Jehovah  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped, 
whom  Christ  taught  us  to  call  our  Father  in  Heaven.  We  have 
here  not  a  professedly  new  religion,  but  a  new  interpretation  of 
that  old  religion  which  constitutes  the  faith  of  Christendom ;  an 
^'  essay  toward  a  better  apprehension "  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
prime  secret  of  this  new  and  original  exegesis  is  contained  in  the 
discovery  that  the  gist  of  the  Bible  representation  of  God, — ^the 
inmost  sense  and  intent  of  the  sacred  writers, — ^is  alone  grasped 
when  we  drop  out  of  our  notion  of  the  Deity  the  idea  that  he 
knows  and  perceives,  loves  and  hates,  and  chooses, — ^in  a  word, 
that  He  is  a  Person.  We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment that  one  who  claims  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  deeper  and  more 
genial  style  of  interpretation  than  that  by  which  the  long  array  of 
theologians  have  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  intelligible 
meaning ;  that  one  who  professes  to  read  the  Book  with  the  clarified 
vision  derived  from  an  expanded  literary  culture,  should  think  it 
possible  to  interpret  out  of  the  old  Scriptures  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  living  personality  of  God.  As  &r  as  we  remember,  this 
is  the  first  effort  to  resolve,  through  mere  interpretation,  the 
Hebrew  religion  into  a  Pantheistic  creed  I 

*  LUeraiwre  and  Dogma, — ^An  esaaj  towBxd  a  better  apprehension  of  the  Bible. 
B7  Matthew  Abhold,  D.G.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  TJniveraitj  of 
Oxford.    Boston :  James  B.  Osgood  A;  Oo.    1873. 
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Mr.  Arnold  has  an  abhorrence  of  abstract  statements,  and  of 
eyerything  that  resembles  metaphysics,  which  borders  on  fanati- 
cism, and  should  least  of  all  appear  in  one  who  takes  care  not  to 
let  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  his  culture  become  a  light  hid 
under  a  bushel  This  singular  fanaticism  betrays  him  into  strange 
inconsistencies.  He  cannot  tolerate  the  term  "  Cause,''  or  "  First 
Cause,"  as  applied  to  God.  But  what  is  his  own  phraseology  ? 
God,  in  his  view,  is  the  enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  Here  we  have  a  "  Power,"  and  a  power 
that  *'  makes  for  "  something, — that  is,  originates,  produces  some- 
thing. Moreover,  he  very  frequently  uses  terms — as  "  depend," 
"  productive,"  and  so  forth — which  are  synonymous  with  "  Cause," 
or  imply  the  principle  of  causation.  In  truth,  the  principle  of 
causation  is  present,  though  not  in  an  abstract  form,  to  the  mind 
of  every  child,  and  comes  out  in  his  habitual  language.  This 
horror  of  a  word,  of  a  very  good  and  a  very  familiar  word,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  on  that  lofty  plane  of  culture  to  which  Mr. 
Arnold  would  elevate  his  readers. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  the  personality  of  God  is  not 
^  verifiable."  We  answer  that  it  is  just  as  verifiable  as  is  the 
conception  of  God  which  he  offers  us.  It  is  a  part  of  the  intuition 
of  the  soul,  in  the  light  of  its  own  sense  of  dependence  and  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  righteousness.  We  go  further  and  say  that 
the  denial  of  freedom  and  personality  to  God,  and  the  reduction 
of  that  Being  to  a  blind  power  that  '*  makes  for  righteousness," 
must  end  in  the  denial  of  righteousness  itself,  in  the  true  and 
earnest  meaning  of  the  term,  and  in  the  establishment  of  fatalism. 
Pantheism  and  fatalism  are  Siamese  twins.  They  live  and  die 
together.  To  affirm  the  reality  of  a  power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness, but  without  having  any  preference  of  righteousness  to 
its  opposite,  is  preposterous  as  a  piece  of  interpretation,  and  is  in 
violation  of  the  moral  intuitions  of  a  righteous  soul.  What  is 
religion  ?  It  is  communion  with  a  personal  being.  The  relation 
of  person  to  person  is  essentially  involved  in  religion.  Pantheism 
is,  therefore,  the  annihilation  of  religion. 

Under  the  head  of  **  aberglaube,"  or  surplus  beliefs,  Mr.  Arnold 
includes  important  parts  of  biblical  teaching.  The  doctrine  of 
judgment  and  inmiortality  is  placed  under  this  rubric.  Of  course, 
to  those  who  accept  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, the  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  fully  verified.  But  the  presenti- ' 
ment  of  conscience  is  itself  a  revelation,  which  is  met  and  corro- 
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THEOLOGICAL   AND  BBUGIOUS. 

Matthew  Abnold's  Litebatuks  and  Dogma.* — ^Mr.  Mattliew 
Arnold  is  undeniably  a  clever  writer,  and  a  man  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, if  we  adopt  his  own  definition  of  cnltore,  *'  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said."  He  has 
an  unfailing  vivacity,  caught,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
best  French  writers  of  our  day,  who,  whatever  other  delinquen- 
cies may  be  chargeable  to  them,  are  never  heavy.  But  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  fine  powers  to  say  that  he 
has  attempted  a  task  which  infinitely  surpasses  them.  It  is  noth- 
ing short  of  an  endeavor,  made,  we  must  believe,  with  entire 
seriousness,  to  eliminate  personality  from  the  conception  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  the  Jehovah  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped, 
whom  Christ  taught  us  to  call  our  Father  in  Heaven.  We  have 
here  not  a  professedly  new  religion,  but  a  new  interpretation  of 
that  old  religion  which  constitutes  the  faith  of  Christendom ;  an 
^'  essay  toward  a  better  apprehension ''  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
prime  secret  of  this  new  and  original  exegesis  is  contained  in  the 
discovery  that  the  gist  of  the  Bible  representation  of  God, — ^the 
inmost  sense  and  intent  of  the  sacred  writers, — ^is  alone  grasped 
when  we  drop  out  of  our  notion  of  the  Deity  the  idea  that  he 
knows  and  perceives,  loves  and  hates,  and  chooses, — ^in  a  word, 
that  He  is  a  Person.  We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment that  one  who  claims  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  deeper  and  more 
genial  style  of  interpretation  than  that  by  which  the  long  array  of 
theologians  have  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  intelligible 
meaning ;  that  one  who  professes  to  read  the  Book  with  the  clarified 
vision  derived  from  an  expanded  literary  culture,  should  think  it 
possible  to  interpret  out  of  the  old  Scriptures  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  living  personality  of  God.  As  &r  as  we  remember,  this 
is  the  first  effort  to  resolve,  through  mere  interpretation,  the 
Hebrew  religion  into  a  Pantheistic  creed  I 

*  Liieraibwe  and  Dogma, — An  essay  toward  a  better  apprehension  of  l^e  Bible. 
Bj  Matthew  Arnold,  D.G.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  IJniyeraily  of 
Oxford.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  k  Go.    1873. 
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Mr.  Arnold  has  an  abhorrence  of  abstract  statements,  and  of 
everything  that  resembles  metaphysics,  which  borders  on  fanati- 
cism, and  shonld  least  of  all  appear  in  one  who  takes  care  not  to 
let  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  his  culture  become  a  light  hid 
under  a  bushel  This  singular  fanaticism  betrays  him  into  strange 
inconsistencies.  He  cannot  tolerate  the  term  '*  Cause,"  or  ^*  First 
Cause,"  as  applied  to  God.  But  what  is  his  own  phraseology  ? 
God,  in  his  view,  is  the  enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  Here  we  have  a  "  Power,"  and  a  power 
that  *^  makes  for  "  something, — that  is,  originates,  produces  some- 
thing. Moreover,  he  very  frequently  uses  terms — as  "  depend," 
"  productive,"  and  so  forth — which  are  synonymous  with  "  Cause," 
or  imply  the  principle  of  causation.  In  truth,  the  principle  of 
causation  is  present,  though  not  in  an  abstract  form,  to  the  mind 
of  every  child,  and  comes  out  in  his  habitual  language.  This 
horror  of  a  word,  of  a  very  good  and  a  very  familiar  word,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  on  that  lofty  plane  of  culture  to  which  Mr. 
Arnold  would  elevate  his  readers. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  the  personality  of  God  is  not 
^  verifiable."  We  answer  that  it  is  just  as  verifiable  as  is  the 
conception  of  God  which  he  offers  us.  It  is  a  part  of  the  intuition 
of  the  soul,  in  the  light  of  its  own  sense  of  dependence  and  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  righteousness.  We  go  further  and  say  that 
the  denial  of  freedom  and  personality  to  God,  and  the  reduction 
of  that  Being  to  a  blind  power  that  ^  makes  for  righteousness," 
must  end  in  the  denial  of  righteousness  itself,  in  the  true  and 
earnest  meaning  of  the  term,  and  in  the  establishment  of  fatalism. 
Pantheism  and  fatalism  are  Siamese  twins.  They  live  and  die 
together.  To  affirm  the  reality  of  a  power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness, but  without  having  any  preference  of  righteousness  to 
its  opposite,  is  preposterous  as  a  piece  of  interpretation,  and  is  in 
violation  of  the  moral  intuitions  of  a  righteous  soul.  What  is 
religion  ?  It  is  communion  with  a  personal  being.  The  relation 
of  person  to  person  is  essentially  involved  in  religion.  Pantheism 
is,  therefore,  the  annihilation  of  religion. 

Under  the  head  of  *^  aberglaube,"  or  surplus  beliefs,  Mr.  Arnold 
includes  important  parts  of  biblical  teaching.  The  doctrine  of 
judgment  and  immortality  is  placed  under  this  rubric.  Of  course, 
to  those  who  accept  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, the  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  fully  verified.  But  the  presenti- ' 
ment  of  conscience  is  itself  a  revelation,  which  is  met  and  corro- 
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borated  by  the  written  word.  To  limit  consoience  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  law,  and  to  ignore  or  deny  its  prophetic  office,  is  an 
arbitrary  proceeding. 

Mr.  Arnold  calmly  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  records  of  mira- 
cles are  fictitioas,  and,  in  a  somewhat  oracular  style,  predicts  the 
complete  disappearance  of  all  faith  in  miraculous  narratives.  We 
venture  to  say  that  this  reign  of  disbelief  will  not  prevail  until 
Mr.  Arnold's  new  religion,  which  dispenses  with  a  personal  God, 
and  hence  with  prayer  and  rational  worship,  has  become  univer- 
sally triumphant.  Mr.  Arnold  himself  allows  that  if  there  be  a 
personal  God,  ^'  the  data  we  have  are  possibly  enough  to  warrant 
our  admitting  the  truth  of  the  rest  of  the  story  "  (p.  260).  We 
heartily  accord  with  him.  Theism  has  no  real  difficulty  in  adniit- 
ting  the  reality  of  the  Christian  miracles.  It  is  only  Atheism 
which  finds  it  impossible  to  credit  them. 

While  we  think  poorly  of  the  leading  propositions  set  forth  in 
this  book,  and  of  many  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  them,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  add,  that  scattered  throughout  the  volume 
are  bright  remarks  and  valuable  passages  of  criticism ;  and  that 
notwithstanding  a  sort  of  banter  which  occasionally  reaches  the 
point  of  flippancy  and  irreverence,  the  book  is  not  without  a 
certain  honesty  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  If  there  is  much  in 
it  to  repel  orthodox  Christians  and  to  give  them  just  offence,  there 
are  some  things  from  which  this  class  may  derive  profitable  in- 
struction. 

Music  Hall  Sermons.* — Other  volumes  of  Mr.  Murray's  sermons 
have  before  received  ample  notices  in  this  Journal,  and  hence  we 
need  not  say  more  of  the  present  than  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  author,  as  a  glance  may  show  ;  especially  in  the  clear,  direct, 
and  lively  style  which  makes  it  no  wonder  that  he  is  listened  to 
by  the  masses,  and,  we  add,  in  the  fearless  announcement  of  evan- 
gelical truths  more  timidly  handled  in  some  quarters  as  well  as 
rejected  in  others.  Eleven  sermons  make  up  this  series.  The 
first,  on  '^  Modem  Scepticism  and  how  it  should  be  met,"  is  less 
argumentative  than  we  had  expected  from  its  title,  yet  it  may  be 
the  more  serviceable  with  many,  as  being  an  earnest  appeal,  a 
powerful  though  somewhat  declamatory  protest,  against  the  ten- 

*  Music  ffaU  Sermons.  By  WUiilAM  H.  H.  Mubbat,  Pastor  of  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston.  Second  Series.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  k  Co.  1873.  pp. 
207. 
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dencies  of  mere  scepticism  and  in  favor  of  positiye  Christian 
faith,  in  their  present  practical  relation  to  our  country  and  its 
prospects.  He  is  hopeftil,  believing  that  unbelief  has  already 
done  its  utmost.  He  scruples  not  to  say  of  '*  many  of  our  modem 
sceptics^  that  they  ^  hate  religion  with  the  hatred  which  the  car^ 
nal  mind  always  feels  toward  spiritual  forces  and  results."  We 
like  his  direct  and  fearless  onset.  Touching  a  smaller  matter,  we 
add  that  ^^cur  midstj^  on  p.  13,  is  an  **  Americanism"  at  the  best. 

Thb  Ministby  wb  nbxd.* — In  keeping  with  the  title,  this  work 
of  Dr.  Sweetser  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  qualifications  required 
of  Christian  ministers,  especially  at  this  day.  ^  Confidence  in  the 
Truth,"  **  The  Love  of  Christ,"  "  The  Peculiarity  of  the  Times, 
^^  The  Intellectual  Activity  of  the  Age,"  are  among  the  subjects  that 
give  names  to  the  fourteen  chapters.  The  standing  of  the  respected 
author,  as  well  as  the  office  of  publication,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
guaranty  of  the  evangelical  and  conservative  views  represented. 
We  have  examined  it  enough  to  see  that  the  treatment  of  the 
theme  is  earnest,  judicious,  and  timely.  Especially  we  commend 
the  estimate  put,  in  the  second  chapter,  on  strong  convictions  of 
.the  truth.  But  the  designation  of  the  writer  on  the  title  page  is 
needlessly  curt.  Why  omit  his  well  known  honorary  title,  and 
even  reduce  his  Christian  name  to  the  initial  ? 

QxTBsnoNS  OF  THB  DxY.f — Bcsidcs  discoursing  from  the  pulpit 
to  large  assemblies.  Dr.  Hall  is  known  to  have  conducted  a 
^^  Ladies^  Bible  Class"  in  the  congregation  under  his  care,  with 
the  happiest  success,  and  referring  to  it  in  a  ^*  prefatory  note,"  he 
tells  us  that  during  the  past  winter  it  was  sought  "  to  bring  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Word  to  bear  on  some  of  the  questions 
which,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  occupy  attention  at  the  present 
time."  The  preparations  for  this  class,  he  tells  us,  have  furnished 
chiefly  the  twenty-five  chapters  of  this  volume.  Modestly  disclaim- 
ing effort  toward  ^*  curious  felicity"  of  expression,  and  that  sort  of 
discussion  which  would  have  been  unsuited  to  his  pupils,  he  has 
sought  to  bring  the  instructions  of  the  Bible  to  bear  on  subjects 
, 

*  The  MbiMry  we  need.  By  S.  Swsbtbeb.  PubUahed  by  the  American  Tract 
Sodetj.    16mo,  pp.  123. 

t  QueeHona  of  the  Day.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  author  of  *'  Papers  for  Home  Reading," 
etc.    New  Yoric:  Dodd  ft  Mead,  762  Broadway.    1873.    12mo,  pp.  343. 
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DOW  more  or  less  debated.  Some  of  the  titles  of  the  chapters, 
which  are  all  in  the  form  of  questions,  are :  Is  the  Hnman  Race 
one  ?"  «  Should  we  pray  ?"  "  Who  can  foi^ve  sins  ?"  "  What 
is  the  Baptism  of  Fire  ?"  "  What  altar  have  we  ?"  **  Is  Spiritual- 
ism in  the  Bible  ?"  **  What  have  the  *  Old  CathoUcs*  to  do  r 
The  instructions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  directed  against  diverse  errors, 
whether  of  superstition  or  rationalism.  They  are  marked  by  the 
clear  good  sense,  candor,  simplicity  of  style,  and  devoutness  of 
spirit,  that  make  the  author  indeed  a  model  preacher,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  our  time  and  country. 

Responsivb  Wobship.* — ^'^This  little  book,"  as  the  writer 
modestly  calls  it,  is  a  sermon,  in  a  revised  form,  preadied  by  Dr. 
Budington — ^whose  name  alone  will  sufficiently  reconmiend  it  to 
our  readers — ^in  connection  with  the  introduction,  in  the  congrega- 
tion under  his  care,  of  the  responsive  reading  of  the  Psalms  as  a 
part  of  public  worship,  with  a  preface  showing  the  ^*  order  of  ser- 
vice" now  established  among  them.  It  is  an  argument  for  the 
ancient,  scriptural,  and  edifying  character  of  this  usage.  As  a  dis- 
cussion, it  is  marked  by  the  genial  temper,  considerateness,  per- 
suasive style  that  distinguish  the  writer,  and  is  well  fitted  to  serve 
elsewhere,  as  in  its  original  use,  to  recommend  the  practice  among 
the  most  conservative  of  our  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  discourse  itself  is  followed  by  seventeen  pages  of 
illustrative  notes,  and  twenty-five  more  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
author  by  nine  clergymen,  in  sympathy  with  his  design,  after 
reading  the  address  in  an  earlier  form.  The  appearance  of  the 
volume  is  every  way  pleasing. 

Pabtino  Wobds  of  Adolphb  MoNOD.f — ^The  eminence  of  the 
preacher  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  French  Protestant 
pulpit  in  our  day,  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  the  addresses 
themselves,  and  their  evangelic  richness,  and  even  more  the  occa- 
sion that  called  them  forth,  cannot  fail  to  win  attention  here  to 
this  work  in  the  translation,  as  before  in  France  to  the  original 
The  portrait,  obtained  through  a  daguerreotype  of  the  saintly 


*  lUtpongivt  WorMp ;  a  Discourse,  with  Notes,  bj  Wx.  Ivn  BuDOieTOK,  D.D. 
A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Go.    1873.     16mo,  pp.  84. 

t  Lea  Adienz  d^Ado^he  Monod. — ^The  parting  words  of  Adolphe  Monod  to  his 
friends  and  the  Ohuroh,  October,  1865,  to  March,  1866.  [Translated  from  the  fifth 
Paris  edition.]    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    1873.    24mo,  pp.  206. 
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and  eloqnent  man  as  he  thus  preached  from  his  sick  bed,  would 
it«elf  disarm  criticism.  Every  Sunday,  for  nearly  six  months  before 
his  death,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  desiring  to  set  forth  the 
gospel  to  the  last,  he  addressed  a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  friends, 
including  his  own  family,  and  varied  to  accommodate  as  many  as 
the  bedroom  would  allow,  partaking  with  them  of  the  Lord's 
Supper, — ^in  accordance  with  his  liberal  spirit  ministers  of  different 
denominations  presiding  in  the  ministration.  The  discourses  here 
brought  together  were  transcribed  from  notes  taken  by  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  English  style  betrays  no  such  disadvantage  as  is 
often  felt  from  the  process  of  translation.  The  print  and  paper 
befit  the  unique  interest  of  the  contents. 

MISOELULNBOUS. 

Life  of  Bishop  Asbubt.* — ^Methodism  has  of  late  years  de- 
servedly attracted  increased  attention  from  the  Christian  world. 
K  the  last  biographer  of  Wesley  be  reckoned  extravagant  in  call- 
ing it  the  most  important  &ct  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  yet 
as  a  religious  movement,  in  its  rise,  growth,  and  results,  it  is 
unquestionably  among  the  most  memorable  and  instructive  things 
in  modem  history.  The  Methodists  of  our  day  have  a  weighty 
responsibility  put  on  them  by  such  traditions,  and  they  are  watched 
accordingly  with  some  solicitude,  in  behalf  of  the  common  cause, 
by  brethren  of  other  denominations.  Wesley  has  found  worthy 
biographers  among  his  followers  and  out  of  their  ranks,  and  Dr. 
Stevens'  work  must  keep  the  high  place  it  at  once  gained  as  a  his- 
tory of  Methodism.  No  better  contributions  to  a  just  view  of  the 
subject  can  be  had  than  from  the  journals  of  the  men  who  deserve 
all  honor  as  the  pioneers  and  champions  of  so  great  a  movement. 
Wesley's  own  j  ournal  will  repay  the  reading  of  every  Christian 
or  even  every  thoughtful  student.  Bishop  Asbury  stands  high 
among  his  most  successful  followers,  and  the  book  before  us  is  an 
account  of  him  in  that  form  which,  especially  since  the  success  of 
Carlyle's  "  Cromwell,"  is  understood  to  be  the  best  sort  of  bio- 
graphy, letting  him  speak  for  himself^  or  being  made  up,  except- 
ing of  course  the  narrative  of  his  last  hours,  almost  entirely  of 
extracts  from  his  journal    The  engraved  portrait  answers  for  its 

^  Tke  Ohofra/der  and  Career  of  Francis  At^ry^  Buihop  of  Oie  Methodist  Epiaoopal 
Church,  ningtrated  by  numerous  selectiona  from  his  Journal,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  By  Bey.  Bowabd  L.  Janbs.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Tianahan. 
1873.     12mo,  pp.  616. 
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own  fidelity  in  the  ezpreBsion  of  the  face,  and  as  well  in  the 
fashion  of  the  dress  and  the  cut  of  the  hair,  which,  if  now  obsolete, 
are  still  remembered  as  belonging  to  th6  type  of  the  '^  Methodist 
preacher/'  The  prefiEtce  is  a  just  and  becoming  tribute,  and  a  large 
table  of  contents  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  for  reference. 
The  journal  tells  its  own  story,  and  a  wonderful  one  it  is,  of 
"  labors,"  and  "  perils,"  and  "  infirmities,"  the  "  work  of  &ith  and 
labor  of  love  and  patience  of  hope."  The  delineation  is  apostolic, 
only  needing  ^'  stripes  "  and  ^'  imprisonments"  and  martyrdom  so 
called,  to  make  ont  a  startling  likeness  to  such  an  evangelist  as 
PauL  About  forty-five  of  the  fifty  years  of  his  ndnistry,  till  his 
death  in  1861  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  were  employed  in  this 
country,  and  the  memoirs  from  his  own  pen  begin  with  his  coming 
hither.  The  editor  tells  us  that  ^'in  his  unparalleled  itinerant 
career  he  preached  about  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  sermons, 
or  at  least  one  a  day,  and  traveled  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  miles,  or  six  thousand  a  year."  And  all  this  was  done 
not  with  robbst  health,  but  rather,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  so 
many  other  laborious  preachers,  in  spite  of  illnesses  and  pains. 
American  readers  will  take  particular  interest  in  the  notes  of  such 
a  preacher's  visits  to  some  of  our  older  towns,  and  the  introduction 
of  Methodism  in  contact  with  things  as  they  were  in  Chtirch  and 
State  almost  a  century  ago,  as  in  what  he  records  of  New  Haven 
and  New  London.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  he  entered  upon 
his  great  work  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Friends  when 
they  go  forth  on  their  religious  errands,  as  when  he  sayB,  ^^  Before 
this  (1771)1  had  felt  for  half  a  year  strong  intimations  in  my  mind 
that  I  should  visit  America,  which  I  laid  before  the  Lord,  being 
unwilling  to  do  my  own  will,  or  to  run  before  I  was  sent."  Bat 
we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  much  more 
that  we  should  like  to  speak  of,  adding  the  tribute  of  our  rever- 
ence to  so  devoted  a  servant  of  the  "  one  Lord,"  and  the  prayer 
that  even  in  these  days  many  may  be  raised  up  in  a  real  *^  succes- 
sion "  to  this  apostleship,  not  only  among  those  who  call  them- 
selves Methodists  but  among  all  who  are  *'  called  Christians." 

Labs."* — Having  felt  obliged  to  speak  disparagingly,  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Journal,  of  Mr.  Taylor's  '^Masque  of  the  Gods," 
we  take  the  more  pleasure  in  commending  this  beautiful  poem, 

*  Lars :  a  Pastoral  of  Norwa7,  bj  Bayard  Taylor.    Boston :  James  R,  Osgood  & 
Co.    1873.    16mo,  pp.  144. 
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with  its  attractive  accessories  of  paper,  type,  and  binding.  It 
answers  to  its  title,  a  ''  Pastoral  of  Norway,"  depicting  Norwegian 
scenery  and  wilder  Norwegian  manners,  and  the  latter  the  more 
strikingly  for  the  marked  contrast  exhibited  as  the  story  advances. 
The  first  of  the  three  books  delineates  the  heroine  Brita  and  her 
two  lovers,  Lars  and  Per,  between  whom  she  holds  the  balance 
provokingly  even  till  they  fight  each  other  hooked  together  in 
the  fiercest  of  death-struggles,  and  then  she  soornfiilly  rejects  Lars, 
though  himself  wounded,  for  the  love  of  his  slain  rival.  The 
second  book  describes  him  going  into  exile,  not  through  fear  of  the 
revenge  vowed  by  Per's  brother,  but  in  grief  and  despair  for  Brita, 
and  wandering  till  he  comes  into  a  settlement  of  Friends  in  Dela* 
ware,  where  he  finds  relief  and  attraction  in  the  contrast,  and 
especially  in  Ruth  MedenhalL  After  inward  struggles  and  through 
the  discipline  of  contact  with  the  saintly  lives  about  him,  he  be- 
comes her  husband  and  himself  a  Friend.  In  the  third  book  they 
set  out  for  Norway,  impelled  by  the  philanthropic  impulses  that 
move  the  Friends  on  so  many  errands,  and  tarrying  a  little  among 
English  brethren,  take  up  their  abode  among  his  own  people,  where 
they  make  converts,  and  he  wins  the  victory  of  peace  over  his 
former  sworn  enemy,  Per's  brother  and  avenger,  by  non-resistance, 
when  others  have  pitted  them  for  conflict,  and  Brita  is  herself  won 
by  the  saintly  bride.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  to  delineate  such 
a  transformation  of  character  and  such  contrasts  of  principles  and 
manners  was  a  task  of  no  little  delicacy.  The  chief  figures,  with 
their  subordinates  not  here  mentioned,  are  happily  drawn,  and  the 
effect  is  harmonious  and  pleasing.  The  Friends  may  well  accept 
the  tribute  here  paid  them.  And  the  poem  is  aptly  introduced  by 
graceful  stanzas  to  Whittier.  ^ 

Thb  Tear* — A  series  of  poems  on  the  successive  months  of  the 
year  and  the  seasons  and  Christmas,  with  a  dedication  to  the  now 
venerable  John  Neal,  whose  name  we  are  pleased  to  see  in  this 
connection,  and  a  few  pages  added  of  commendatory  notices  from 
various  prints  of  an  earlier  volume  of  poems  from  the  same  pen. 
We  have  marked  correct  sentiment  and  regularity  of  measure  and 
rhyme  in  these  pieces,  with  some  fervor  of  evangelic  thought  in 
''  Christmas,"  and  from  notices  that  have  come  under  our  eye  we 
judge  the  author  to  have  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  his  personal 
acquaintances.    The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

^  The  Tear,    By  I).  G.  CSoleswobtht.    Boston:  Lee  AShepard.    1873.     ISmo, 
pp.  120. 
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Abticlb  L— the  scientific  DEMOLITION  OF  PRAYER. 

Ths  proposition  for  what  has  been  popularly  termed  The 
Tyndall  Prayer  Guage,  which  appeared  in  the  Qmtemporary 
Review  a  few  months  since,  has  already  excited  considerable 
discussion.  Though  baptized  by  Mr.  Tyndall's  name,  it  will 
be  well  remembered  that  he  was  rather  its  sponsor  than  its 
parent  In  an  age  less  accustomed  to  startling  propositions, 
this,  clashing  as  it  does  with  the  oldest  and  most  universal 
sentiments  of  man,  would  have  occasioned  more  than  a  tran- 
sient ruffle  upon  the  surface  of  popular  thought  The  belief 
that  there  is  a  Power  above  which  controls  the  happening  of 
events  in  this  world,  is  moved  by  the  intercessions  of  men, 
averts  catastrophes,  and  dispenses  favors  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity.  It  is 
not  peculiar  to  any  religion  or  any  era.  Its  impress  is  indeli- 
bly stamped  on  all  history.  It  is  written  in  unmistakable 
characters  on  all  mythology.  Laying  aside  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  judging  in  the  light  of  the  histories  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  the  literature  of  the  present,  we  might 
not  unreasonably  pronounce  it  the  common  starting-point  from. 
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which  all  religious  systems  have  diverged,  the  grand  central 
principle  from  which  all  religious  thought  and  faith  have 
sprung.  It  would  then  be  a  remarkable  indication  of  either 
the  candor  or  the  indifference  of  the  age,  if  this  belief,  so  long 
established,  so  widely  prevalent,  and  so  interwoven  with  the 
thoughts  and  convictions  of  men  upon  subjects  of  the  deepest 
and  most  enduring  interest,  had  been  dispelled  in  so  short  a 
time  and  with  so  meagre  a  struggle  as  that  which  has  followed 
the  proposition  to  which  we  have  referred. 

We  have  then  been  surprised  at  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  assumed  by  contributors  to  our  current  literature,  that  the 
result  of  this  discussion  has  been  to  compel  all  intelligent  men, 
in  and  out  of  the  churches,  to  renounce  that  belief  so  far  as  it 
pertains  to  the  physical  world.  It  is  intimated  that  only  those 
who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  facts,  culpably  indifferent  to  them, 
or  possessed  of  an  obduracy  which  no  reason  can  penetrate, 
can  longer  entertain  a  theory  whose  absurdity  has  been  so  com- 
pletely demonstrated.  We  are  congratulated  on  having  at  last 
discovered,  that  the  legitimate  objects  of  prayer  are  found 
.alone  in  the  mind  and  soul.  These  expressions  do  not  come 
from  the  materialist  or  the  skeptic  alone,  but  are  apparently,  to 
some  extent,  the  expression  of  sincere  conviction  from  those 
who  would  shudder'at  the  thought  of  denying  God  all  personal 
and  conscious  existence  in  th^  world.  Some  have  even  seemed 
•to  experience  relief  in  the  thought  that  prayer  has  at  last  found 
A  retreat  where  the  remorseless  hand  of  science  cannot  reach  it 
During  ages  of  ignorance  it  found  a  ^fe  abode  among  the 
mysterious  agencies  of  the  physical  world,  but  as  science  has 
robbed  these  agencies  one  after  another  of  their  mystery,  prayer 
lias  been  compelled  to  flee  before  it.  Its  territory  has  become 
more  and  more  circumscribed,  till  at  last  there  has  not  been  left 
shade  enough  to  cover  it  Abandoning  all  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  world  of  matter,  it  must  betake  itself  to  the  more  inscrut- 
able world  of  mind.  The  intellectual  vigor  of  this  age  is  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  engaged  in  the  natural  science&  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  bye-and-bye  metaphysics  and 
psychology  will  have  their  turn.  Will  prayer  receive  more 
indulgence  in  their  province  ?  Will  not  a  similar  course  of 
reasoning  to  that  which  now  causes  it  to  withdraw  its  preten- 
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tioTis  before  the  investigations  of  science  force  it  from  its  last 
citadel  ? 

We  propose  to  question  the  validity  of  the  distinction 
which  has  been  assumed  in  the  application  of  the  arguments, 
urged  against  prayer,  to  the  physical  and  moral  world,  and 
afterward  to  test  those  arguments  by  applying  them  to  pheno- 
mena most  within  our  observation.  This  we  think  must  be 
admitted  to  be  an  eminentlv  scientific  test 

They  are  substantially  these.  The  phenomena  of  the  phys- 
ical world  are  determined  by  fixed  and  invariable  laws. 
Throughout  all,  extends  an  inevitable  chain  of  causation 
which  is  never  interrupted.  Nothing  ever  happens  without 
a  cause  traceable  to  natilral  law.  This  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  is  essential  to  our  security,  since  if  it  were 
liable  to  be  broken  by  an  arbitrary  interference,  we  could  act 
with  no  certainty  of  the  result  The  same  cause  might  fail  to 
produce  the  same  effect  To  suppose  any  change  in  the  hap- 
pening of  events  in  answer  to  prayer,  is  to  assume  either  that 
those  laws  established  by  the  Supreme  Being  are  imperfect  and 
need  the  amendment  of  man,  or  that  being  perfect  they  are 
to  deviate  fh)m  their  perfect  working  to  gratify  his  petty 
caprica 

The  universal  order  whose  maintenance  is  the  security  of  a 
world  is  to  be  disturbed,  convulsed  to  gratify  the  foolish  and 
.whimsical  aspiration  of  a  man,  or  of  a  community,  dissatisfied 
with  the  laws  Omniscience  has  made.  The  magnificient  system 
of  government  which  His  wisdom  and  beneficence  have  estab- 
lished* is  to  jdeld  to  human  ignorance  and  folly.  The  humble 
man,  mindful  of  the  narrow  range  of  his  own  vision,  will 
reverently  bow  to  whatever  Eternal  Wisdom  may  appoint,  and 
shrink  with  awe  fi-om  advancing  any  pretensions  to  interference 
in  His  government  To  urge  upon  Him  any  change  in  His 
eternal  decrees  is  the  most  impious  presumption. 

No  man  prays  for  a  change  of  the  seasons  or  the  arrest  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  Why  not  these  as  well  as  lesser  varia- 
tions in  the*order  of  nature  ?  There  will  often  be  a  conflict  of 
prayer.  While  one  asks  for  rain,  another  asks  for  sunshine. 
While  one  asks  for  the  triumph  of  an  army  or  principle,  an- 
other asks  for  their  defeat     Both  cannot  be  answered. 
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These  arguments  are  accepted  as  conclTisiye  and  urged  with 
vigor  by  those  who  earnestly  contend  for  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  the  mental  and  moral  world.  Let  us  first  inquire  in 
what  sense  it  is  understood  to  operate  in  this  sphere.  Some 
answer  that  it  is  purely  subjective  or  self-operative.  They 
confine  its  efficacy  in  producing  distinct  objective  results  to 
its  influence  in  stimulating  to  such  exertions  as  shall  contri- 
bute to  these  results.  Beyond  this  its  principal  virtue  con- 
sists in  awakening  lofty  desires  and  cherishing  noble  emotions. 
But  to  assert  this  is,  in  eflPect,  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  an- 
swer to  prayer  even  in  the  moral  world.  So  far  as  prayer 
produces  objective  results  by  stimulating  to  exertions  after 
them,  we  do  not  understand  how  its  operation  in  the  physical 
and  moral  world  differs.  Prayer  for  an  abundant  harvest  may 
stimulate  to  diligent  husbandry,  as  legitimately  as  prayer  for 
purity  of  character  to  a  virtuous  life. 

But  if  the  operation  of  prayer  is  purely  reflexive,  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  such  when  offered,  for  the  scientific  thinker 
cannot  admit  ignorance  or  obliviousness  to  the  truth  to  be  an 
element  of  success  in  any  divinely-ordained  institution.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  men  are  to  be  profited  by  petitioning 
the  Almighty  to  deliver  them  from  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy, 
when  conscious  all  the  while  that  He  never  interferes  to  modify 
the  working  of  their  natural  impulses ;  or  by  asking  Him  for 
strength  and  wisdom  when  fully  realizing  that  these  qualities* 
are  to  be  granted  or  withheld  in  accordance  with  fixed  law, 
which  He  never  allows  to  be  affected  by  the  request  of  any  of 
His  creatures  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  prayer  of 
the  righteous  "availeth  much."  We  believe  it  is  "the  effectaal 
fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  "  which  "  availeth  much,"  and 
are  unable  to  conceive  of  a  rational  man  as  urging  with  genuine 
fervor  a  petition  to  a  Being  whom  he  is  thoroughly  convinced 
cannot  be  affected  by  that  or  any  petition.  Those  who  accept 
this  position  and  yet  profess  to  recognize  to  some  extent  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  should  explain  in  what  sense  /airt  is 
constancy  represented  as  an  essential  element  in  prayer. 

If  meii  are  shocked  by  the  pi'csumption  of  those  who  address 
their  petitions  to  God,  confiding  in  what  they  recognize  as  His 
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promise  to  answer  them,  with  what  feelings  must  they  regard 
the  awfnl  mockery  of  those  who  urge  Him  to  do  what  they 
openly  profess  to  believe  He  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do  ?  If 
it  is  an  insult  to  ask  of  Him  what  we  believe  Him  willing  to 
grant,  what  is  it  to  ask  of  Him  that  which  we  are  fully  satisfied 
He  is  not  willing  to  grant  ?  Superstition  and  idolatry  have  no 
mummery  to  be  compared  with  this.  It  has  been  intimated  in 
this  connection  that  we  shall  learn  more  and  more  to  give  our 
addresses  to  Deity  the  form  of  praise.  Whether  this  praise  is 
supposed  to  rise  as  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  Creator,  or  is 
intended  merely  as  a  healthy  exercise  for  the  creature,  we  are 
not  told.  We  apprehend  that  those  who  are  able  to  conceive 
of  mankind  as  lifting  songs  and  ascriptions  of  praise  to  a 
Being,  whom  they  are  conscious  cannot  be  moved  by  any 
yearning  or  entreaty  on  their  part,  would  yet  expect  them  to 
do  so  under  the  conviction  that  their  tribute  would  be  recog- 
nized by  Him.  But  to  what  purpose  7  Not  that  He  should  be 
favorably  affected  toward  them,  for  this  could  avail  nothing. 
There  is  no  instrumentality  by  which  he  can  make  His  favors 
felt.  Is  it  then  for  His  gratification?  Is  every  thing  else 
determined  by  fixed  law,  and  the  gratification  of  Deity  alone 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  man  ?  Must  we  not  suppose  His 
mind,  too,  so  immutable  as  to  be  unaffected  by  either  the 
conduct  or  the  emotions  of  man  ?  But  our  theme  is  prayer, 
not  praise,  and  we  cannot  pause  to  query  how  much  more 
scientific  the  theory  may  be,  which  contemplates  the  Creator  of 
this  world  as  entirely  outside  of  it  except  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  adulations  of  its  inhabitants,  adulations  to  which 
He  can  in  no  wise  respond, — than  that  which  regards  him  as  the 
great  Father  responding  to  the  cry  of  His  ghildren  and  govern- 
ing the  universe  as  we  govern  that  part  of  it  which  is  sub- 
ordinate to  us ;  by  our  wills  moving  upon  and  through  the 
intellectual  and  material  agencies  which  He  has  made  subject 
to  them. 

We  pass  to  those  who,  while  restricting  the  operation  of 
prayer  to  our  mental  and  moral  nature,  believe  it  may  secure 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity.-  Such  do  not  restrict  it 
to  the  mind  of  the  individual  offering  the  prayer.  To  escape 
the  ai^ument  by  which  it  is  excluded  from  the  physical  world, 
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they  must  assume  that  the  chain  of  causatiou  is  less  perfect  in 
the  spiritual  sphere.  The  connection  of  sensation  with  thought, 
of  thought  with  will,  or  of  will  with  action,  is  determined  by 
no  fixed  law.  There  is  an  arbitrary  element  which  may  or 
may  not  be  introduced.  Strength  or  weakness,  courage  or 
fear,  virtue  or  depravity,  discernment  or  dullness,  do  not  come 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  pre-existent  cause.  There  is  here 
no  established  order  of  sequence  that  may  not  be  broken.-  The 
nexus  so  infractible  in  the  physical  world,  may  here  be  severed 
The  interruption  cannot  be  in  the  sensations,  for  these  come 
through  the  physical  oi^ns,  nor  in  the  will,  for  when  this 
becomes  subject  to  arbitrary  interference  it  ceases  to  be  wilL 
Is  it,  then,  in  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  mind  ? 

If  precisely  the  same  impulse  of  the  will  is  liable  to  produce 
a  different  impression  on  the  mind,  in  what  sense  are  we 
responsible  beings  ?  But  one  objection  to  divine  interference 
in  the  physical  world  was,  that  if  the  chain  of  sequence  were 
not  invariable  we  could  act  with  no  certainty  of  the  result 
If  an  interruption  in  this  chain  were  disastrous  at  all,  it  would 
seem  that  the  nearer  the  source  of  action  it  is  brought  the  more 
widely  must  the  disaster  be  felt  If  we  have  no  security  when 
we  do  not  know  that  the  same  motion  of  the  hand  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  the  external  world,  what  must  be  our 
condition  when  we  do  not  know  that  the  same  impulse  of  the 
will  will  produce  the  same  motion  of  the  hand?  In  both 
cases  our  control  over  the  external  world  is  uncertain,  but  in 
the  latter  our  control  over  our  own  bodies  is  equally  so.  Where- 
ever  the  variable  element  is  introduced,  it  must  affect  all  that 
lies  beyond  it  Moreover,  we  apprehend  some  unscientific 
minds  will  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  just  how  it  is  that 
this  element  of  invariability  in  natural  forces,  is  equally  indis- 
pensable  to  their  use  by  men  and  fatal  to  their  use  by  Ood;  how 
the  very  element  which  carries  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Infi- 
nite^ brings  them  under  the  control  of  the  finite.  We  have  been 
speaking  of  the  individual  mind,  but  if  the  varied  forces  of 
the  physical  world  form  a  part  of  one  vast  physical  system, 
each  having  its  place  to  fill  and  part  to  perform  in  the  divine 
economy,  must  we  not  also  suppose  our  individual  minds  to 
form  a  part  of  a  vast  moral  system,  each  having  its  place  to  fill 
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and  part  to  perform  in  the  same  ecobomj,  and  that  any  varia- 
tion in  one  must  disturb  the  universal  harmony  and  convulse 
the  entire  system?  We  can  hardly  regard  the  moral  system 
as  less  sacred  and  inviolable  than  the  physical  Yet  this  is  to 
be  invaded  by  our  selfish  and  capricious  desires.  Are  the 
plans  of  Omniscience  less  completely  developed  here?  We  are 
told  that  it  is  monstrous  presumption  for  us  to  ask  any  change 
in  the  action  of  physical  forces,  which  are  ordered  by  divine 
wisdom  and  working  out  the  divine  purposes.  It  is  to  impugn 
the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite,  to  set  up  our  finite  knowledge 
against  Omniscience,  to  ask  Him  to  revise  His  plan  of  govern- 
ment at  our  suggestion.  But  are  the  forces  of  the  external 
world,  the  laws  which  govern  the  wind  and  the  rain,  more  the 
work  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  than  the  mind  and  moral  nature  of 
man,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  thoughts  and  aspirations? 
Had  He  more  of  a  purpose  in  making  the  one  what  they  are, 
than  in  making  the  other  what  they  are?  Is  the  presumption 
which  suggests  improvement  in  the  divine  plan  more  flagrant 
in  one  sphere  than  in  the  other  ?  If  we  may  not  counsel  Om- 
niscience in  the  physical  world,  of  which  we  know  little,  are  we 
more  competent  to  counsel  Him  in  the  moral  world,  of  which 
we  know  less  ?  But  it  is  said  the  operations  of  physical  law  are 
perfect,  while  there  is  imperfection  in  the  moral  world.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  the  moral  world  is  imperfect  as  part  of 
the  universal  plan,  or  that  the  imperfection  is  a  quality  of  the 
individual  and  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  plan  ?  If 
the  former,  the  very  hypothesis  of  Omniscience  upon  which 
these  reasoners  base  their  argument  is  invalidated.  Even  then, 
before  prayer  is  relieved  of  its  appearance  of  presumption,  it 
must  be  assumed,  not  only  that  the  moral  plan  is  imperfect, 
but  that  man  is  more  willing  or  more  competent  to  improve  it 
than  the  Supreme  Ruler.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperfec- 
tion is  a  quality  of  the  individual  and  part  of  a  perfect  plan, 
how  shall  man  presume  to  modify  that  plan  ?  Do  we  less  chal- 
lenge the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Buler,  when  we  suppose 
Him  to  withhold  from  us  moral  and  spiritual  blessings  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent  with 
His  moral  plan,  and  only  bestow  them  at  *ihe  request  of  our- 
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selves  or  our  fellow  mortals,  than  when  we  attribute  precisely 
the  same  conduct  to  Him  in  the  physical  world  ? 

But  on  what  authority  do  we  assume  perfection  in  the  phy- 
sical world  ?  What  is  our  criterion  ?  How  do  we  determine 
that  to  be  perfect  which  we  can  test  by  no  standard  but  our 
knowledge  df  itself?  It  would  seem  as  difficult  to  reconcile 
pain  and  disease  with  the  perfection  of  the  physical  world  as 
sin  with  that  of  the  moral,  and  pain  and  disease  have  been 
treated  as  so  far  physical  as  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer. 
Tornadoes,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  irruptions,  malariouB 
swamps  and  barren  wastes,  would  seem  to  be  in  themselves 
evil&  How  many  plants,  how  many  animals,  reach  what  we 
term  perfection  ?  The  naturalist  answers,  not  ona  Deformity 
greater  or  less  is  seen  on  every  hand  Shall  we  be  told  that 
these  apparent  evils  are  the  result  of  laws  which  are  on  the 
whole  beneficial?  The  same  language  applies  with  eqaal 
reason  to  the  moral  world.  But  the  question  still  remains, 
might  not  the  laws  of  both  have  been  so  harmonized  as  to 
accomplish  the  good  without  the  evil  ? 

Must  we  not  conclude  then,  that  we  predicate  perfection  of 
the  physical  world,  too,  only  with  reference  to  its  place  in  the 
universal  plan,  and  this  because  we  believe  it  the  work  of  a 
perfect  Being  rather  than  because  of  any  demonstration  of  our 
own  ?  Without  confidence  in  His  wisdom,  should  we  not  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  evil  is  equally  prevalent  in  both  ? 

If  this  is  the  method  of  our  reasoning,  it  is  equally  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  perfection  of  the  moral  world  since  we  suppose 
them  the  work  of  the  same  Being.  If  we  may  not  pray  that  the 
trees  in  our  garden  may  bloom  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit, 
because  He  has  made  them  barren,  how  shall  we  praj  that  the 
babes  in  our  homes  may  have  developed  within  them  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  a  noble  character  ?  Will  it  be  said  that 
the  souls  of  the  babes  are  more  precious  than  the  fruit  of  the 
garden  ?  Is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  be  more  exposed 
to  our  meddlesome  folly  ?  We  now  ask,  how  it  is  possible  to  so 
isolate  the  moral  sphere  from  the  physical  thai  God  may  work 
in  one  without  disturbing  the  phenomena  of  the  other  f  Every 
change  in  our  mindi  and  dispositions  must  affect  the  happen- 
ing of  events  in  the  physical  world.     Every  movement  of  our 
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bodies,  every  breath  we  breathe,  have  their  influence  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  world  Every  thought  we  think 
has  its  effect  on  our  own  physical  system,  and  ultimately  on 
the  world  without  Every  moral  antecedent  must  have  a 
physical  consequent  The  premises  now  become,  eveiything 
that  causes  a  change  in  the  moral  nature  of  nian  causes  a 
change  in  the  happening  of  events  in  the  physical  world,  and 
the  interposition  of  God  in  answer  to  prayer  causes  a  change 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  If  these  premises  are  admitted, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  Is  any  one  prepared  to  traverse 
them?  Let  it  not  be  answered  that  the  change  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  meana  The  question  is  not  whether 
God  acts  upon  the  physical  world  with  or  without  means, 
but  whether  the  means  respond  to  prayer.  The  prayer  need 
not  interrupt  a  chain  of  causation,  if  it  is  able  to  deter- 
mine what  chain  shall  be  set  in  motion.  Suppose,  then,  the 
prayer  thus  launched  into  the  physical  world.  Has  the  har- 
mony been  disturbed  ?  Has  the  system  been  convulsed  ?  Has 
God  been  insulted?  It  is  not  against  the  eoctent  to  which 
prayer  may  operate  in  the  physical  world,  but  to  its  having 
any  operation,  that  the  arguments  we  are  considering  are 
directed.  They  are  as  completely  broken  over  the  slightest 
exception  as  over  the  most  thorough  demonstration. 

A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  of  January  last,  to 
whom  we  shall  make  some  allusions  hereafter,  having  started 
out  with  the  statement  that  "  No  one,  even  slightly  acquainted 
with  scientific  methods  and  results,  can  for  a  moment  brook 
the  idea  of  any  interference  with  the  laws  of  external  nature 
produced  by  human  prayer,"  afterward  speaking  of  the  eflScacy 
of  prayer  in  the  moral  world  tells  us  that  it  is  "  simply  immea- 
surable." He  admits  that  prayer  for  the  sick  may  be  answered 
by  such  a  direction  given  to  the  mind  of  a  physician  as  shall 
lead  him  to  administer  a  healing  remedy.  How  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  physical  forces  which  are  consuming  the  body,  is 
less  disastrous  than  an  interference  through  some  other  instru- 
mentality, we  do  not  understand.  Nor  do  we  understand  how 
it  is  less  an  imputation  on  divine  wisdom  for  us  to  suggest  such 
an  interference.  In  the  same  manner,  we  suppose  it  would  be 
admitted  that  an  impulse  given  to  the  minds  of  men  in  answer 
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to  prayer,  may  lead  them  to  dig  water  courses,  drain  lakes, 
hew  down  forests,  and  level  mountains.  But  the  removal  of 
the  forests  and  leveling  of  the  mountains  may  occasion  an 
increase  in  the  sweep  of  the  winds,  and  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  storms,  and  thus  in  time  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  climate.  The  power  of  prayer  over  the  physical  world 
becomes  very  considerable  if  we  only  aUow  ii  sufficient  time  to 
operate  in.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  Almighty  to  inter- 
fere even  with  the  winds  and  rains,  if  he  only  do  so  in  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  circuitous.  The  extent  to  which  He  may  make 
Himself  felt  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  now  much  greater 
than  before  the  days  of  powder  and  steam.  It  will  continue  to 
increase  so  long  as  man  continues  to  bring  the  powers  of  nature 
into  subjection  to  his  will.  It  will  be  measured  by  man's 
knowledge.  Is  it  not  dangerous  to  let  prayer  into  the  physical 
world  even  through  so  small  a  loop-hole  as  this?  Once  in,  it 
threatens  to  burst  all  restraint,  over-leap  all  barriers,  and  rush- 
ing to  every  corner  of  the  earth,  carry  havoc  and  confusion 
throughout  the  realms  of  physical  law. 

The  proposition  of  this  writer  is  now  reduced  to  this.  God 
only  modifies  the  happening  of  events  in  the  physical  world  in 
answer  to  prayer  by  operating  through  the  mind  of  man ;  a  pro- 
position exposed  to  every  objection  he  has  urged  against  a 
more  extended  view  of  prayer,  and  imposing  on  him  the 
burden  of  proving  the  limitation. 

But  why  operate  alone  through  the  mind  of  man  ?  Because 
mind  cannot  operate  on  matter  except  through  the  medium  of 
other  minds  ?  This  is  manifestly  absurd.  Because  mind  can 
only  act  upon  matter  through  the  medium  of  nerves  and 
muscles?  No,  for  our  minds  do  not  act  on  matter  alone 
through  this  medium.  They  have  already  acted  on  matter  be- 
fore the  nerves  and  muscles  began  to  move.  These  are  them- 
selves matter.  If  there  is  a  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter,  the  one  miist  somewhere  act  directly  upon  the  other. 
Thought  must  pass  directly  into  physical  force,  unless  we  pre- 
sume a  medium  which  is  neither  mind  nor  matter.  If  such  a 
medium  exist,  we  may  as  well  suppose  it  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  divine  mind  as  to  our  own.  Why  may  not  the  thoughts 
of  that  mind   pass    as    directly  into   physical   force   as  our 
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thoughts  ?  Must  we  presume  it  less  perfectly  attuned  to  the 
forces  of  the  external  world  than  the  mind  of  every  living 
creature  of  which  we  have  knowledge  ?  If  the  mind  of  the  Deity 
does  not  by  its  present  working  affect  physical  phenomena^  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  mind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  of  which 
this  is  true.  But  the  argument  does  not  stop  hera  He  who 
created  the  universe  has  sometimes  acted  upon  physical  force 
without  our  intervention.  Can  we  suppose  Him  less  capable 
now?  Again  we  ask,  if  God  does  accomplish  results  in  the 
physical  world  in  answer  to  prayer,  what  is  the  logic  which  cir- 
cumscribes the  means  by  which  he  does  it? 

We  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show  that  every  argument 
and  every  satire  with  which  men  have  thought  to  banish  prayer 
from  all  operation  in  the  physical  world  apply  with  cumulative 
force  to  its  operation  in  the  moral  world.  We  have  pointed  to 
the  further  difficulty  they  encounter  in  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  BO  isolating  one  from  the  other  that  tha  disturbing  element  in 
the  one  shall  not  affect  the  phenomena  of  the  other.  We  shall 
now  endeavor  to  show  that  the  same  logic,  followed  to  its  legiti- 
mate and  inevitable  conclusion,  deprives  our  wills  of  both  the 
right  and  the  power  to  effect  any  change  in  the  phenomena  of 
either.  Every  action  of  our  wills,  if  it  effect  anything,  must  effect 
a  change  in  the  phenomena  of  both.  Science  tells  us  there  can 
be  no  action  without  effect  Every  ^uch  action  implies  a  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  order  of  events  as  they  would  happen  without 
our  interference.  It  assumes  that  the  result  which  would  follow 
the  working  of  natural  laws,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  capable  of 
being  improved  upon,  and  that  we  are  capable  of  discerning 
the  improvement  and  accomplishing  it  We  see  forces  which 
Omniscience  has  caused  to  flow  in  fixed  channels,  and  we  divert 
them  from  those  channels.  We  assume  that  there  is  a  wiser 
use  to  which  they  may  be  put  than  He,  without  our  interfer- 
ence, will  ever  put  them  to.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
is  obstructed  by  deposits  which  have  been  swept  through  long 
ages  down  the  stream.  Government  proposes  to  remove  these 
obstructions.  But  stay  !  They  were  placed  where  they  are  by 
the  forces  of  nature  acting  precisely  as  Omniscience  designed 
them  to.  The  same  forces,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  laws  He 
has  established,  will  continue  to  hiove  them  along  in  their  slow 
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course  toward  the  Oulf.  This  is  a  part  of  the  divine  plan. 
Shall  fallible  man  presume  to  interfere  and  interrupt  their 
course?  Shall  he  set  up  his  feeble  judgment  against  infinite 
wisdom  ?  Let  science  intervene  and  save  us  from  the  awful 
sacrilege. 

A  laborer  enters  a  forest  in  quest  of  fuel,  but  just  as  he 
raises  his  ax  to  fell  a  tree,  he  hears  the  ominous  voice  of  sci- 
ence. "  Stop,  presumptuous  man  I  know  you  not  that  tree  was 
placed  there  by  a  wisdom  far  beyond  yours  ?  How  dare  you 
lift  your  insolent  arm  against  His  handiwork?  Think  you  in 
a  moment  to  destroy  what  it  has  taken  Him  long  years  to 
rear?"  "But,"  the  unsophisticated  laborer  replies,  **my  fam- 
ily must  have  fuel."  "  If  it  were  consistent  with  His  universal 
plan  that  your  family  have  fuel,  He  would  have  provided  it, 
and  not  left  it  contingent  on  your  feeble  wisdom.  Besides,  you 
cannot  suppose  He  would  allow  His  entire  plan  to  be  inter- 
rupted for  the  sake  of  a  single  fiimily,"  is  the  calm  rejoinder 
of  science.  His  ax  falls  by  his  side,  he  cannot  lift  it  to  his 
shoulder,  he  cannot  raise  his  foot  from  the  earth,  he  cannot 
move,  he  cannot  think,  without  encountering  some  of  the  awful 
forces  of  nature  and  interfering  with  their  action.  And  this  is 
the  condition  of  us  alL  But  the  proposition  was  not  only  that 
we  must  not,  but  that  we  cannot  interfere.  For  the  demonstra- 
tion is  complete  that  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  cannot  be 
thwarted  except  by  a  power  greater  than  His.  Ours  is  admit- 
ted to  be  incomparably  less  than  Hia  No  interference  on  our 
part  is  possible.  Let  it  not  be  assumed  that  our  senses  tell  us 
we  do  interfere.  Science  cannot  accept  a  proposition  so  irra- 
tional and  demonstrably  false  on  the  authority  of  divine  reve- 
lation, much  less  on  that  of  our  deceptive  senses. 

We  have  thus  followed  to  its  logical  ultimatum  the  system  of 
reasoning  by  which  prayer  is  assumed  to  be  demonstrated  out  of 
the  physical  world,  a  system  whose  advocates  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  a  monopoly  of  scientific  knowledge  and  philosophic 
reasoning.  But  we  apprehend  that  many  who  contemplated  it 
with  indifierence  or  positive  satisfaction,  when  it  only  banished 
Deity  as  a  present  working  power  from  the  world  of  matter, 
will  falter,  when  thev  find  it  completely  isolating  Him  from  all 
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commuaion  with  His  creatures,  and  at  the  same  time  ruthlessly 
annihilating  self  as  an  efficient  power  in  either  sphere.  No 
reasoning,  however  accredited  under  the  name  of  science, 
will  convince  them  that  we  are  not  constantly  planning  and 
accomplishing  changes  in  the  happening  of  events  in  the  phys- 
ical world,  and  doing  so,  too,  without  any  infringement  of 
divine  law  or  imputation  upon  divine  wisdom.  They  will  in- 
sist that  this  interference  is  not  only  proper,  but  may  be  greatly 
advantageous  to  us ;  that  it  is  not  an  interruption  of  physical 
laws  but  a  use  of  them,  and  a  use  we  were  designed  to  make ; 
that  it  does  not  presume  an  effect  without  a  cause,  for  the  im- 
pulse of  will  is  a  cause ;  that  it  does  not  exhalt  our  wisdom 
above  the  Creator's,  since  His  wisdom  gave  us  this  means  of 
indefinitely  varying  physical  phenomena,  and  taught  us  to  use 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  a  disturbance  of  the  divine  plan  but  a  part 
of  that  plan.  This  answer  throughout  is  precisely  as  appli- 
cable to  any  effort  we  may  make  to  change  the  happening  of 
events  by  an  appeal  to  Him  who  controls  all  the  forces  of  nature, 
as  by  an  appeal  to  our  muscles  which  can  control  but  a  small 
part  of  them.  When  it  is  said  that  nature's  laws  are  perfect,  it 
surely  is  not  meant  that  they  can  be  put  to  no  wiser  use  than 
they  would  be  without  our  interference.  If  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  same  forces  can  be  varied  without  a  change  of 
their  nature,  or  the  laws  which  govern  them,  a  belief  in  a 
change  wrought  in  the  physical  world  in  answer  to  prayer  does 
not  necessitate  a  belief  in  a  change  either  of  their  nature  or 
the  laws  which  govern  them.  Water  is  converted  into  flame 
and  heat  into  motion  simply  because  we  desire  them  to  be  so. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  we  may  effect  a  very  consider- 
able change  in  the  climate,  so  that  winds  shall  blow  and  rains 
fall  where  but  for  our  intervention  they  would  not  Yet  in  all 
this  we  find  no  presumption  to  horrify  and  no  collision  with 
the  divine  plan  to  excite  apprehension.  If  there  is  presump- 
tion or  collision,  it  does  not  prevent  our  accomplishing  the 
desired  result 

It  may  be  answered,  all  this  is  done  in  accordance  with 
natural  law.  But  what  is  meant  by  accordance  with  natural 
law  ?  The  undisturbed  action  of  physical  forces  in  obedience 
to  invariable  law  ?     No,  for  if  will  had  not  intervened,  the 
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action  of  these  forces  would  have  been  very  different  Is  it 
then  meant  that  it  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  established 
order?  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  order  that  the  happening  of  events  in 
the  physical  world  would  be  varied  in  response  to  our  desires,  and 
because  of  our  desires  through  the  intervention  of  will.  But 
the  moment  this  is  conceded,  every  objection  to  prayer  on  the 
ground  of  arraigning  the  divine  government,  of  presuming  that 
we  are  wiser  than  Omniscience,  of  disturbing  His  plan  or  the 
invariability  of  natural  laws,  vanish.  Our  desires  have  become 
a  most  important  element  in  determining  the  happening  of 
events.  No  theory  of  the  divine  plan  which  leaves  this  fact 
out  of  account  can  withstand  a  moment's  scrutiny. 

The  objection  must  now  be  to  the  method  in  which  these 
desires  are  supposed  to  accomplish  their  object  But  why 
object  to  the  method  ?  Because  we  cannot  understand  how  it 
is  ?  First  explain  how  it  is  that  mind  operates  on  matter  at  all 
BecauisC  we  cannot  explain  why  it  is?  First  explain  why  we 
are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  physical  world  at  all.  Before  it 
is  assumed  as  completely  demonstrated  that  the  modification  of 
physical  forces  in  answer  to  prayer  is  not  as  much  a  part  of  the 
divine  plan  as  a  modification  similar  in  kind,  in  answer  to  a 
desire  acting  directly  through  our  will,  or  the  will  of  a  fellow- 
being,  let  us  have  at  least  the  show  of  a  reason  why  this  dis- 
tinction exists.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  desires  are  not 
carried  into  effect  alone  through  the  direct  action  of  our  own 
physical  powers,  but  we  are  able  to  invoke  and  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  those  who  by  reason  of  greater  strength  or  wisdom 
exercise  a  control  over  the  agencies  of  the  physical  world  which 
we  cannot  Not  only  do  we  search  in  vain  for  the  inherent 
improbability  that  prayer  has  a  place  in  the  divine  plan,  but 
the  presumptions  arising  from  analogy  are  in  its  favor. 

But  lest  we  seem  to  misrepresent  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
we  are  considering,  we  allow  them  to  present  their  case  in  their 
own  language.  We  quote  from  the  Article  in  the  Cbntemporary 
Review^  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Speaking  of  the 
invariability  of  natural  law,  the  writer  says :  "  Let  us  grant 
that  the  invariability  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  calm 
rejoinder  of  the  physicist  is,  'We  have  no  scientific  experience 
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to  warrant  the  belief  that  nature's  sequences  ever  are  vari- 
able.'" If  by  this  he  means  that  nature's  sequences  can  only 
be  varied  by  an  impulse  from  independent  will,  the  proposition 
is  entirely  irrelevant  and  inmiateriaL  If  he  means  more  than 
this,  it  is  false.  ^'A  spiritual  antecedent  cannot  produce  a 
physical  consequent"  So  far  as  our  experience  extends,  spirit- 
ual antecedents  are  constantly  producing  physical  consequents. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose  this  has  been  true  ever  since  the 
grand  spiritual  antecedent  in  the  mind  of  Deity  produced  the 
grand  physical  consequent  in  the  creation  of  the  material 
universe. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  reply  that  we  are  constantly  interfering  with 
the  seeming  fixed  laws  of  the  universe  and  altering  their  des- 
tination by  our  voluntary  action  or  scientific  appliances,  for  in 
all  such  cases  we  simply  make  use  of  existing  forces." 

Then  it  seems  that  making  use  of  eocisting  forces  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  a  change  in  physical  phenomena,  without  inter- 
fering with  fixed  laws,  and  that  such  use  in  answer  to  our 
desires  is  a  Intimate  ona  "  But  we  can  never  escape  from 
the  domain  of  fixed  law."  If  our  desires  can  be  gratified 
within  that  domain,  we  have  no  occasion  to.  "  Our  act,  were  we 
to  attempt  it,  would  itself  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomenal 
sequence.  The  very  moment  we  put  it  forth  as  agents  in  a 
phenomenal  world,  that  instant  the  energy  we  exert  (itself  deter- 
mined by  prior  influence)  enters  as  a  new  element  into  the  vast 
chain  of  physical  causation.  In  short,  we  only  change  the 
existing  order  by  a  power  which  is  a  part  of  that  order,  and 
whose  every  movement  is  regulated  by  law."  This  language 
is  precisely  as  applicable  to  prayer  as  part  of  that  order  as  to 
any  other  action  of  the  will  or  expression  of  the  desire,  and  if 
it  proves  anything,  proves  that  prayer  not  only  may  have  but 
that  it  must  have  an  effect  upon  the  physical  world,  "  for  the 
very  moment  we  put  it  forth,  that  instant  the  energy  we  exert 
enters  as  a  new  element  in  the  vast  chain  of  physical  causation." 
To  insist  that  prayer  is  not  a  part  of  the  existing  order  is  to 
assume  the  very  matter  at  issua  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  des- 
tination of  a  physical  force  can  be  arrested,  and  the  otherwise 
inevitable  results  prevented  by  an  act  of  the  divine  volition, 
but  the  antecedent  force  must  expend  itself  and  determine  some 
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consequent  It  simply  cannot  be  arrested  or  lifted  out  of  its 
place  amongst  the  links  of  physical  causation  without  the 
whole  chain  falling  to  piecea  Its  efficiency  in  giving  rise  to  a 
new  sequence  ia  involved  in  its  very  existence^  while  the  discovery 
of  the  correlation  and  transmutation  of  forces  proves  that  the 
prior  agent  is  still  present  and  operative  under  an  altered 
form," 

We  cannot  understand  why  this  is  not  as  applicable  to  the 
action  of  the  human  mind  upon  physical  forces  as  to  that  of  the 
divine.  Nor  do  we  understand  how  its  force  varies  when 
applied  to  mental  and  moral  phenomena,  upon  which  this  Arti- 
cle asserts  prayer  does  have  an  effect  Is  it  not  admitted  that 
'^  the  destination  of  a  physical  force  can  be  arrested  and  the 
otherwise  inevitable  results  prevented  by  an  act  of*'  human 
"volition?''  "The  antecedent  force  must  expend  itself  and 
determine  some  consequent"  Yes,  but  the  human  volition 
may  within  its  limited  sphere  indefinitely  vary  that  consequent 
Is  not  the  efficiency  of  a  motive  or  an  idea  in  giving  rise  to  a 
new  sequence  "involved  in  its  very  existence ?"  Yet  the  act 
of  divine  volition  is  admitted  to  be  felt  here. 

The  writer  objects  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  those  who 
believe  prayer  can  alter  the  sequences  of  nature  state  their  case 
as  in  the  last  degree  unscientific.  They  should  explain  just  how 
the  result  is  accomplished,  trace  the  prayer  through  all  its  course 
up  to  and  through  the  mind  of  the  Infinite,  and  thence  back 
through  all  the  physical  agencies  called  into  play,  till  it  arrives 
at  the  result  proposed.  Will  the  writer  trace  the  course  of  our 
request  to  a  friend  for  some  action  on  his  part  from  our  mind 
to  his?  Will  he  explain  just  how  the  impression  on  his  ear 
or  eye  is  transmitted  to  the  immaterial  mind,  just  how  it 
affects  the  reason  or  emotions,  produces  a  resolution  to  respond, 
and  determines  the  manner  of  response ;  how  the  impression  is 
again  transmitted  to  the  physical  organs,  and  how  it  here  effects 
a  change  in  the  action  of  physical  forces  within  the  limited 
range  in  which  man  is  permitted  to  act?  Will  he  even  ex- 
plain how  our  individual  desires,  originating  in  some  circum- 
stances first  perceived  through  the  physical  organs,  act  upon 
our  own  mind  and  through  that  upon  the  external  world  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  ?    Or  if  the  chain  of  causation 
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should  in  some  part  of  its  course,  from  the  request  to  the  result, 
elude  his  vigilance,  will  he  stabbomly  deny  that  the  request 
has  operated  to  secure  the  result  ?  If  we  are  unable  to  trace 
the  mysterious  laws  by  which  the  mind  of  man  acts  upon  the 
mind  of  his  fellow,  and  thus  produces  material  results,  shall 
we  demand  that  the  entire  process  by  which  the  mind  of  Deity 
perceives  our  request,  determines  its  action  upon  it,  and  com- 
municates its  impulse  to  the  physical  agencies  which  shall 
accomplish  the  result,  be  exposed,  that  the  entire  chain  of  causa- 
tion be  laid  bare  and  made  intelligible  to  us,  and  till  this  is 
done  assume  as  axiomatic  that  any  such  process  cannot  exist  ? 
If  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  action  of  one  upon 
the  other,  baffle  us  when  we  limit  our  investigation  to  our  own 
minds  and  the  narrow  sphere  under  our  immediate  observation, 
shall  we  think  it  strange  if  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in 
obscurity  when  the  subjects  of  our  investigation  are  God  and 
the  universe?  Again,  the  writer  objects  to  reasoning  from  un- 
verified hypotheses.  Speaking  of  the  theory  that  while  the 
chain  of  physical  sequence  remains  unbroken,  certain  changes 
may  be  effected  by  a  hyperphysical  energy  transmitted  along 
the  entire  line  from  the  fountain-head,  he  says :  '"  Suppose 
there  be  no  such  fountain-head,  but  an  endless  cycle  of  recurrent 
energy,  and  what  becomes  of  the  hypotheses?" 

If  his  argument  is  intended  for  a  class  who  undertake  to 
demonstrate  on  scientific  principlesr  not  only  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  but  the  manner  and  means  through  which  its  results  are 
accomplished,  in  all  their  details,  the  question  is  well  put  If 
that  class  have  a  single  representative  in  the  world,  it  is  for  him 
to  answer  it,  which  perhaps  he  would  do  by  applying  the  ques- 
tion to  the  sphere  in  which  the  writer  does  recognize  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  or  by  referring  to  that  part  of  his  argument 
where  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a  reserve  of  communicable 
life  within  the  divine  essence. 

Those  who  believe  in  prayer  on  the  authority  of  revelation 
would  not  presume  to  prescribe  the  instrumentalities  through 
which  the  Almighty  mttst  work.  They  believe  the  purpose  of 
revelation  to  be  to  communicate  truth  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  known.  If  the  writer's  position  is  that  nothing  can  be 
received  on  the  authority  of  revelation  which  cannot  be  affirma- 
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tively  proved  without  it,  we  leave  him  to  combat  this  and  all 
the  facts  of  history.  If  it  is  his  aim  to  show  that  this  belief 
must  be  erroneous,  on  whatever  authority  it  rests,  it  is  for  him 
to  show  that  the  hypotheses  of  his  opponents  not  merely  may 
be  but  must  be  fialse,  or  insufficient 

We  quote  once  more :  *'  That  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
any  creature  thus  to  launch  a  new  agency,  almost  at  will,  into 
the  pre-arranged  system  of  nature  and  thereby  begin  a  series  of 
changes  which  are  absolutely  interminable  in  their  effect,  is 
simply  incredible."  That  every  creature  that  has  ever  lived 
has  by  its  action  varied  the  happening  of  events  in  the  physical 
world,  and  thus  "  launched  a  new  agency"  into  it,  and  that  every 
creature  that  has  had  a  will  has  done  so  not  only  almost  but 
altogether  at  wUl,  is  quite  as  indisputable  as  it  is  increditable. 
This,  to  use  the  writer  s  own  language,  ''  is  involved  in  its  very 
existence."  That  this  has  begun  a  series  of  changes  absolutely 
interminable  in  their  effect  is,  upon  his  own  theory,  equally 
indisputable,  for  he  leaves  us  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  every  impulse  made  on  this  unbroken  chain  must  be  so. 
We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  the  writer's  remarks  on  the  policy 
of  prayer  as  somewhat  aside  from  our  subject 

The  position  to  which  our  attention  has  been  mainly  directed 
we  have  considered  as  the  stronghold  of  science  in  its  assault 
upon  prayer.  There  are  a  few  outposts  which  we  cannot  pass 
without  a  moment's  notion  though  the  arguments  which  come 
from  some  of  them  seem  so  puerile  that  we  can  hardly  believe 
them  seriously  uiged. 

First  If  prayer  avail  anything,  why  not  pray  for  the  reversal 
of  the  seasons,  or  the  arrest  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  ?  We 
might  answer,  simply  because  we  do  not  want  the  seasons 
reversed,  or  the  earth  arrested  in  its  orbit,  or  we  might  ask 
those  who  allow  prayer  an  operation  in  the  moral  world,  and 
yet  urge  this  question :  Why  not  pray  for  omniscience  instead 
of  wisdom  ?  Why  not  for  moral  perfection  instead  of  moral 
improvement?  But  our  answer  is  not  for  these  alone.  We 
profess  no  &miliarity  with  science,  but  we  have  not  supposed 
it  to  be  one  of  its  axioms  that  no  agency  can  operate  at  all 
which  is  not  absolute  and  unlimited  in  its  operation.  If  a 
parent  refuse  to  abandon  all  his  business  enterprises  at  the 
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request  of  hia  child,  does  it  inevitably  follow  that  he  will  not 
deviate  from  the  routine  of  a  single  day  because  that  child  has 
asked  him  to?  K  he  refuses  to  bestow  on  that  child  his  entire 
fortune,  is  it  impossible  that  he  may  indulge  him  in  a  single 
toy?  Indulgence  within  certain  bounds  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  child,  beyond  them  injurious.  What  these  bounds  will  be 
in  a  particular  case  must  depend  upon  an  indefinite  number  of 
contingencies,  many  of  which  will  lie  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
the  child  The  most  implicit  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
does  not  suppose  it  the  only  consideration  that  determined  the 
action  of  the  Almighty,  but  only  a  consideration  which  may 
or  may  not  be  outweighed  by  oppoiing  one&  Because  a  weight 
does  not  always  turn  the  scale,  we  are  not  compelled  to  deny 
it  ponderosity.  Prayer  is  not  supposed  to  secure  its  result 
without  reference  to  its  reasonableness.  Moreover,  if  it  were 
infinite  in  its  possibilities,  it  certainly  is  not  in  its  application. 
If  it  does  not  accomplish  all  things,  it  may  be  more  because  of  its 
limited  and  imperfect  use  than  its  limited  power. 

SKond.  Prayers  may  conflict  with  each  other,  and  of  two 
for  opposite  results  both  cannot  prevail  This  certainly  is  not 
a  peculiarity  of  prayer.  We  know  of  no  agency  at  work  in 
either  the  physical  or  moral  world  which  is  not  constantly  in 
conflict  with  some  opposing  force.  But  one  can  ever  prevail 
Must  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Creator  has  given  us  power 
to  advance  a  cause  by  our  infiuence,  because  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  has  given  our  neighbor  power  to  oppose 
it  by  his?  When  we  come  in  contact,  as  we  often  do,  one 
must  fail  Must  the  lawyer  refuse  to  argue  his  case  because 
there  may  be  a  counter-argument  ?  The  court  cannot  decide 
in  favor  of  both.  If  two  armies  may  not  pray  for  victory 
because  both  cannot  win,  must  they  not  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  refiise  to  use  every  other  means  of  success?  The 
energy  with  which  each  has  used  the  visible  means  in  their 
power,  the  meritoriousness  of  the  cause,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
petition,  may  each  be  elements  in  determining  the  result. 

Third,  If  prayer  is  so  efficacious,  why  not  pray  for  food  and 
clothing  and  everything  necessary  for  comfort,  and  use  no 
other  means  ?  If  God  intervenes  when  we  ask  Him  for  what 
we  can  in  no  other  way  obtain,  does  it  follow  that  He  will  do* 
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so  when  we  lefose  to  use  the  means  we  can  control  without 
this  intervention,  and  given  vis  by  Him  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  result  proposed  ?  If  a  landlord  supplies  his 
indigent  tenant  with  fuel,  does  it  follow  that  he  will  also 
build  his  fires?  If  we  should  see  a  child  fall  in  the  street, 
instead  of  notifying  the  city  officials  that  it  needed  assistance 
we  should  probably  lift  it  ourselves;  but  if  a  fiiend  were 
unjustly  cast  into  prison  we  should  apply  to  the  proper  author- 
ities for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  rather  than  beat  away  with  our 
knuckles  at  the  granite  walls  of  his  celL 

The  last  argument  we  notice  is  that  science  affords  no  evi- 
dence of  the  answer  of  pra^r.  This  manifestly  has  no  valid- 
ity except  on  the  assumption  that  if  prayer  does  enter  as  an 
element  in  determining  the  happening  of  events,  science  must 
have  detected  it  When  we  consider  how  many  elements  of 
causation,  purely  physical  in  their  nature,  are  to-day  known  to 
exist,  which  science  had  not  detected  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  not 
wholly  irrational  to  believe  that  there  may  be  others  which  it 
has  not  yet  discovered.  It  certainly  has  been  true  at  every 
other  period  of  the  world's  history,  if  it  is  not  to-day,  that  there 
were  many  truths  of  which  science  had  furnished  no  evidence. 
When  science  knows  all  the  facts  present  to  the  Omniscient 
Mind,  when  it  has  precisely  weighed  every  consideration  that 
may  determine  the  action  of  that  mind,  when  it  has  explored 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  fathomed  all  the  depths 
of  the  Infinite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  it  tell  us  that 
neither  mind  nor  matter  have  room  for  a  power  it  has  not 
traced.  Meanwhile,  since  its  boast  is  that  it  is  practical,  let  it 
bring  us  a  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  action  of  mind  upon 
mind  in  a  more  humble  sphere.  It  has  never  yet  demonstrated 
the  force  of  a  single  motive  on  a  single  human  mind.  Place  a 
man  of  the  most  limited  mind  amidst  circumstances  which 
shall  bring  to  bear  on  him  the  fewest  possible  motives,  keep 
him  under  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  science  will  never  be 
able  to  determine  with  certainty  what  his  conduct  will  be  in  a 
given  instance,  or  what  motive  will  determine  it,  nor  after  he 
has  acted  will  it  be  able  to  tell  us  precisely  what  motives  have 
and  what  have  not  actuated  him.  But  when  the  theater  of 
observation  is  the  universe,  of  a  petty  corner  of  which  only 
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science  has  ever  caught  a  glimpse,  when  the  subject  is  the 
Omniscient  Mind,  of  which  science  professes  to  know  nothing, 
except  what  it  has  gleaned  from  a  partial  investigation  of  an 
insignificant  portion  of  its  handiwork,  when  the  assumed  mo- 
tive to  be  tested  is  prayer,  when  science  can  know  neither  the 
number  nor  the  character  nor  the  objects  of  the  prayers  which 
have  been  offered,  when  the  result  of  the  action  that  shall  fol- 
low can  be  but  partially  and  faintly  traced,  science  can  say  with 
in&Uible  certainty  whether  that  motive  has  or  has  not  affected 
that  mind.     Surely  this  science  is  a  very  wonderful  thing  I 

The  man  of  science  seeing  a  steam-engine  in  motion,  may 
trace  the  physical  forces  which  have  been  employed  in  its  con- 
struction and  operation.  He  may  tell  us  that  its  shape  and 
motion  are  the  inevitable  result  of  fixed  law.  He  may  trace  its 
onward  progress  to  the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  this  to  the  play 
of  the  levers,  this  to  the  movement  of  the  piston,  this  to  the 
pressure,  of  the  steam,  this  to  the  expansion  of  water,  this  to  the 
agency  of  heat,  this  to  the  contact  of  certain  chemical  elements 
brought  together  by  the  motion  of  the  human  hand,  this  to  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  so  on  back  to  the  mind,  which 
put  all  these  forces  in  motion.  The  chain  of  causation,  so  &r 
as  he  can  trace  it,  is  as  inevitable  as  that  which  determines  the 
variation  of  heat  and  cold,  or  rain  and  sunshine.  Is  the  result 
then  inevitable?  So  far  as  he  is  able  to  trace  the  order  of 
sequence  it  is.  Do  we  doubt  that  the  same  mind  might  have 
started  a  different  chain  of  causation,  or  have  interrupted  this 
at  any  point?  And  would  not  the  other  chain  have  been  as 
perfect  to  all  the  tests  of  science  as  this  ?  The  elements  that 
may  enter  to  vary  the  result  in  response  to  the  human  mind 
are  beyond  computation*  The  order  in  which  they  may  be  intro- 
duced is  beyond  the  test  of  science.  Science  has  no  test  by  which 
to  ascertain  whether  the  mind  which  determined  the  move- 
ment of  the  engine  acted  of  its  own  impulse  or  at  the  request 
of  another.  When  brought  to  bear  on  motive  or  will,  all  its 
scales  and  crucibles  and  microscopes  become  utterly  powerless. 
So  far  as  the  chain  of  physical  causation  is  within  the  range  of 
scientific  observatioUy  it  invariably  traces  it  back  to  the  independent 
action  of  wiU.  This  is  the  only  uUimate  cause  it  knows.  By 
what  authority  then  does  it  assume  that  those  phenomena 
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which  are  so  extended  and  complex  that  it  cannot  trace  them 
to  their  ultimate  cause,  do  not  originate  in  the  action  of  an 
independent  will  ? 

We  have  not  undertaken  to  present  the  positive  aigument 
for  prayer.  This  would  open  a  wider  field  than  we  may  enter. 
The  Christian  believer  rests  his  belief  in  prayer  preeminently 
on  the  authority  of  revelation.  The  arguments  aimed  at 
prayer  are  equally  fatal  to  all  revelation,  for  revelation  implies 
the  intervention  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men.  They  involve 
the  exclusion  of  all  miracles,  for  a  miracle  must  be  regarded  as 
a  more  striking  manifestation  of  the  same  power  which  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  in  the  answer  of  prayer,  a  power  constantly 
present  and  operative  in  the  world,  but  having  its  operation 
compressed  within  so  narrow  a  compass  that  the  connection 
between  the  divine  purpose  and  the  effect  produced  is  appar- 
ent to  the  understanding  of  man,  the  design  being  partly,  per- 
haps,  to  teach  by  a  striking  example  the  existence  of  such  a 
connection,  which  might  otherwise  escape  him.  So,  too,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  much  of  the  Old  Testament 
narrative,  not  as  recounting  any  peculiar  action  of  the 
Almighty  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures,  but  as  an  epit* 
ome  of  His  government,  in  which  the  connection  between  His 
plans  and  their  accomplishment  is  laid  bare,  and  we  are  ena* 
bled  to  see  how  His  will  is  ever  present,  working  out  its  great 
purposes  alike  through  the  minds  of  men  and  the  forces  of 
nature.  We  find  authority  for  prayer  even  in. the  Logia  of 
Matthew,  which  well  nigh  baffled  the  resources  of  Strauss  and 
Renan,  in  their  endeavor  to  explain  away  all  Scripture.  The 
Bible  throughout  constantly  represents  it  as  an  efficient  power 
in  both  physical  and  moral  world.  That  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  evidence  demanded  in  the  name  of  science  we  know.  Bat 
the  existence  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
all  the  conceptions  of  Deity  coiniected  with  them,  are  fads 
which  science  can  no  more  dispute  than  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  primitive  and  almost  universal  belief  in  a  Supreme  Beiog 
who  answers  prayer,  is  another  indisputable  fact  These  facts 
have  all  had  a  cause.  Has  science  any  test  which  will  uner- 
ringly determine  that  cause  ? 
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The  theory  we  have  been  considering  is  not  fatal  to  revealed 
religion  alone.  It  denies  God  all  conscious  presence  in  the 
world,  and  if  extended  to  the  universe,  denies  Him  all  present 
conscioas  existence  whatsoever.  For  on  the  theory  of  science, 
there  can  be  no  conscious  existence  which  is  not  all  the  while 
giving  rise  to  some  phenomena,  and  the  argument  assumes  that 
the  divine  mind  is  by  its  present  action  giving  rise  to  no  phe- 
nomena. If^  then,  th^e  has  been  a  Qod  who  once  contrived  this 
wonderful  medianism  and  set  it  in  motion,  He  must  have  cea^  to 
exist  immediately  upon  its  creation.  Science  is  making  astonish- 
ing progress  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  that  have  been  hidden 
&om  the  knowledge  of  man.  We  are  amazed  at  the  wonders 
of  the  material  universa  So  extraordinary  is  the  sight  that 
bursts  upon  us  that  our  eyes  may  be  dazzled  and  our  minds 
bewildered  for  a  time.  Gazing  into  the  marvelous  truths  it 
has  revealed,  we  may  in  sudden  rapture  salute  it  as  the  mis- 
tress of  all  truth.  But  are  we  not  repeating  a  folly  written  on 
many  a  page  of  history,  in  exalting  to  the  supremacy  what  is 
but  one  of  Truth's  mighty  auxiliaries?  Men  intent  on  one 
pursuit,  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  others  worth  living  for. 
He  whose  study  is  in  the  immensity  of  space,  finds  little  wor- 
thy his  attention  in  stones  or  plants  or  beasts,  while  the  geolo- 
gist sees  more  beauty  in  the  fossil  protozoa  than  in  all  the  stars 
of  heaven. 

Every  age  has  its  idoL  When  the  schools  of  intellectual 
philosophy  were  in  the  ascendancy  Abstract  Reason  was 
placed  on  the  throne.  Must  Science  now  hold  the  scepter? 
Then  the  world  must  believe  all  matter  but  phenomena  of 
mind.  Must  we  now  confess  all  mind  but  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter? Let  us  beware  of  supposing  that  no  other  path  than  the 
one  in  which  we  are  walking  leads  to  truth.  Science  has 
taught  us  many  lessons,  but  none  more  plainly  than  the  folly 
of  assuming  that  to  be  impossible  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand. It  is  not  a  thousand  years  since  the  spherity  of  the 
earth  was  shown  to  be  impossible,  by  the  most  unanswerably 
demonstration.  Its  revolution  was  utterly  absurd.  When 
the  facts  seemed  beyond  dispute,  they  were  as  inexplicable  as 
ever.  Had  revelation  affirmed  either  of  these  facts,  it  would 
have  been  demonstrated  out  of  the  world  at  a  very  early  date. 
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Had  it  told  us  that  for  long  ages  the  earth  was  the  abode  of 
no  nobler  creatures  than  reptiles,  how  speedily  and  indignantly 
would  philosophy  have  resented  the  insult  to  divine  wisdom  ? 

It  has  been  conunon  in  this  discussion  to  remind  us  that 
Christianity  has  always  been  the  enemy  of  scientific  progress. 
This  is  no  more  true  of  Christianity  than  it  is  true  of  science 
ilaelf.  Every  innovation  is  opposed  by  those  who  have  be- 
come wedded  to  old  forms  of  belief  Men  are  always  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  that  they  have  believed  an  error.  The  Galileos, 
the  Columbuses  and  the  Harveys  have  encountered  alike  the 
opposition  of  the  churches  and  the  schools  of  science.  And 
when  we  remember  how  many  &lse  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed for  every  one  that  has  survived  the  test  of  time  and 
further  investigation,  we  can  neither  wonder  at  the  existence  of 
this  spirit,  nor  regret  it,  though  we  may  deprecate  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  sometimes  found  expression.  The  world  can- 
not help  remembering  how  frequently  men  who  have  made 
some  discovery  in  itself  valuable,  have  supposed  themselves  to 
have  found  the  key  of  all  mystery,  and  proceeded  to  construct 
upon  it  some  universal  theory  of  genesis  and  destiny,  and  ask- 
ing how  large  a  proportion  of  these  theories  have  survived, 
unmodified,  the  life  of  their  author  ? 

Vast  as  have  been  the  achievements  of  science,  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  seems  vaster  than  ever.  A  little  knowledge 
has  been  hewn  from  the  infinite  unknown.  The  larger  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  becomes,  the  more  of  the  unknown  does 
it  touch.  Every  answer  suggests  many  more  queries  we  cannot 
answer.  We  think  then  it  cannot  be  the  scientist  that  would 
Have  us  believe  the  universe  has  no  room  for  a  power  he  has 
not  traced 

Christianity  and  science  are  alike  in  search  of  truth.  Alike 
they  encounter  mystery  at  every  turn.  Alike  they  will  be 
embarrassed  and  dishonored  by  those  who  misconstrue  or  mis- 
apply them.  Alike  they  will  often  fall  into  error.  May  they 
learn  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  beauty  and  the  worth  of 
each  other,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Author. 

While  we  revere  science,  we  would  still  worship  God. 
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Article    IL— MODERN   PHYSICAL   DISCOVERIES   AND 

THEIR  LIMITATIONS. 

If  two  pieces  of  metal — for  instance,  bismuth  and  antimony 
— ^be  united  by  their  ends  and  the  place  of  contact  heated,  a 
current  of  electricity  will  be  generated.  The  heat,  as  such, 
disappears  in  this  case,  and  by  some  unknown  process  becomes 
converted  into,  and  reappears  in  the  form  of,  electricity.  This 
electricity  may  then  be  conducted  along  wires  laid  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  that  needle  will  at  once 
turn  itself  into  a  line,  at  right  angles  with  that  of  its  former 
position.  Here  we  have  electricity  producing,  or  causing, 
mechanical  motion.  If  now  the  electric  current  be  conducted 
around  a  piece  of  bent  iron,  the  iron  becomes  magnetic.  Here 
we  have  electricity  producing  magnetism.  If  then  the  current 
be  conducted  through  or  along  a  wire  of  platinum,  that  wire 
will  become  heated,  to  the  degree  of  giving  off  a  brilliant  light. 
Here  we  have  electricity  producing  light  If,  finally,  the  cur- 
rent be  conducted  through  a  chemical  solution  of  some  salt,  or 
other  compound,  the  compound  will  be  decomposed,  and  its 
elements  will  either  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wire 
or  enter  into  new  combinations,  according  to  the  conditions. 

Thus  with  heat  as  the  initial  force  the  entire  list  of  physical 
forces,  as  now  known,  may  be  made  to  appear  in  succession  ; 
electricity ;  magnetism  ;  mechanical  motion ;  light ;  and  chem- 
ism;  by  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  Hence  it  appears  that 
heat,  light,  electricity,  mechanical  motion,  magnetism,  and 
chemism  are  so  intimately  related  that  they  produce  each  other 
or  may  be  resolved  or  transformed  into  each  other.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Correlation  of  Forces." 

But  this  law  includes  yet  more  than  this.  Not  only  will  any 
one  of  these  cause  or  produce  the  rest,  but  the  quantity  of  re- 
sulting forces  produced  by  the  given  initial  force  of  the  series 
is  fixed  and  constant  If  one  unit  of  heat  be  applied  at  the 
junction  of  the  metals,  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  electricity  is 
always  generated.     This  in  turn  will  produce  another  fixed 
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qaantit  J  of  magnetism,  and  so  through  the  entire  series.  If  the 
initial  heat  be  doubled,  the  resulting  quantities  of  all  the  others 
will  be  doubled  ;  or,  if  but  half  a  unit  of  heat  be  applied,  then 
but  half  the  resulting  quantities  of  the  other  forces  will  be  pro- 
duced   This  completes  the  law  of  Correlation. 

What  is  called  "Conservation  of  Force"  is  only  a  form  of  this 
quantitive  side  of  "Correlation."  The  idea  of  "  Conservation" 
is  simply  this:  no  force  is  either  created  or  annihilated  in  any 
of  the  manifold  processes  of  the  universe ;  but  only  trans- 
formed. When  the  blow  of  a  hammer  is  arrested  on  an  anvil, 
the  force  of  the  hammer's  motion  is  not  destroyed,  as  it  seems  to 
be,  but  is  transformed,  mainly  into  heat.  And  it  produces  an 
increase  of  heat  in  the  anvil,  sufficient,  if  properly  applied,  to 
raise  the  hammer  to  the  exact  height  from  which  it  fell  in  the 
blow.  When  a  moving  train  is  brought  to  rest,  the  mechanical 
motion  of  the  train  and  its  momentum  are  not  destroyed,  as  they 
appear  to  be,  but  they  are  converted  into  heat  by  the  action  of 
brakes  and  track ;  and  into  an  amount -of  heat  such,  that,  could 
it  all  be  placed  back  again  in  the  boiler  so  as  to  act  as  steam, 
and  be  thence  applied,  it  would  restore  the  train  to  the  exact 
degree  of  its  lost  velocity  and  momentum. 

And  so  always.  Whenever  any  form  of  force  disappears  it 
is  not  destroyed,  but  only  gives  place  to  an  equivalent  amount 
of  some  other  form  of  force,  perhaps  less  obvious,  but  always 
equaUy  potent 

So  too,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  known  as  annihilation  of 
force,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  its  creation.  But  wherever  any 
form  or  result  of  force  appears  it  is  derived  from  some  preced- 
ing, though  perhaps  concealed,  force,  of  which  it  is  the  exact 
equivalent     This  is  what  is  meant  by  "  Conservation  of  forca" 

Passing  out  of  the  inorganic  into  the  organic  world,  these 
principles  of  Conservation  and  Correlation  hold  good  in  both 
branches  of  it,  vegetable  and  animal  A  tree  is  no  less  a  pro* 
duct  of  physical  forces  than  a  house.  Nothing  less  than  a 
given  and  exact  amount  of  physical  force,  actually  put  forth  in 
preparing,  combining  and  fixing  its  parts,  will  produce  a  house. 
Exactly  so  with  a  tree.  It  has  been  rather  loosely  held  that  all 
the  power  used  in  building  up  a  giant  oak,  for  instance,  was 
originally  locked  within  the  producing  acorn.     A  directing  and 
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appropriatiug  force  unquestionably  is  held  within  the  acorn, 
but  no  more ;  and  from  germination  through  to  its  latest  hour 
that  tree  uses  the  physical  forces,  heat,  light,  etc,  which  it 
somehow  appropriates  from  the  sunbeam,  in  carrying  on  all  the 
processes  of  its  life  and  growth.  How  it  seizes  them  we  do  not 
know ;  whether  they  are  used  by  the  plant  under  any  of  the 
forms  known  to  us,  heat,  light,  etc. ;  or,  under  others  better 
adapted  to  the  plant's  needs,  but  unknown  as  yet,  we  cannot 
telL  But  that  they  are  the  agencies  of  the  tree's  upbuilding  no 
one  that  is  informed  now  doubts.  When  a  tree  is  cut  down, 
chopped  up,  and  burned  within  our  stoves,  the  light  and  heat 
given  out  in  the  process  is  the  exact  measure  of  those  used  in 
that  tree's  upbuilding,  which  are  thus  again  liberated  and  pass 
back  into  the  universe  whence  they  came. 

So  also  in  the  highest  department  of  the  organic  world,  the 
animal,  including  the  body  of  man.  All  the  vital  processes  of 
animal  life,  nutrition,  growth,  action,  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  transmuted  physical  force.  The  heat  of  the  animal  body  is 
simply  the  heat  of  the  food  it  consumes ;  liberated  within  it  by 
a  process  entirely  similiar  to  the  burning  of  so  much  material 
outside  of  the  body. 

As  regards  nerve  force,  however,  there  is  yet  some  obscurity. 
It  has  been  proved  that  it  moves  only  at  the  rate  of  ninety -seven 
feet  per  second,  a  speed  equalled  by  the  greyhound  and  race- 
horse in  instances.  A  close  connection  is,  however,  believed  to 
exist  between  nerve  force  and  electricity.  Electricity  has  never 
been  shown  to  be  transmutable  into  nerve  force,  yet  it  would 
be  rash  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  so  transmutable.  An  electric 
current  through  the  nerve  causes  contraction  of  the  muscle ; 
while  a  diminution  of  the  normal  electric  current  of  the  nerve 
will  do  the  same.  Prof  Barker  thinks  that  electricity  and 
nerve  force  bear  a  relation  to  each  other  analagous  to  that  exist- 
ing between  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Even  in  the  high  domain  of  thought  this  correlation  has  been 
sought ;  some  say  found.  The  thermo-electric  pile,  an  instru- 
ment made  of  alternate  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  and  con- 
nected by  a  wire  with  a  magnetic  needle,  will  show  and  meas- 
ure an  amount  of  heat  quite  too  small  for  the  power  of  any 
thermometer.     If  this  instrument  be  placed  on  the  hollow  of 
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the  skull,  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  so  con- 
nected that  it  shall  only  register  changes  of  the  temperature  due 
to  thought  or  emotion,  as  can  be  done,  remarkable  phenomena 
appear.  Prof.  Barker  says :  '*  By  long  practice  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  state  of  mental  torpor,  lasting  for  hours,  could  be 
induced,  in  which  the  needle  remained  stationary.  But  let  a 
person  knock  on  the  door  outside  the  room,  or  speak  a  aingle 
word,  even  though  the  experimenter  remained  absolutely  pas- 
sive ;  and  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  caused  the  needle  to 
swing  through  twenty  degrees."  And  he  adds  in  explanation : 
'^  No  conversion  of  energy  is  complete,  and  as  the  heat  of  the 
muscular  action  represents  force  which  has  escaped  conversion 
into  motion"  in  the  muscle,  "  so  the  heat  evolved  during  the 
reception  of  an  idea  is  energy  which  has  escaped  conversion 
into  thought,  from  precisely  the  same  cause." 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  is  included  under  present 
ideas  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  the  physical  forces ; 
and  of  the  ramifications  of  these  forces  into  vital  processes. 
Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  limitations  which  may 
be  discerned  in  this  matter. 

1.  Without  mentioning  other  things  that  might  be  urged,  it 
may  first  be  noted  that  Gravity  is  a  force  that  has  refused, 
wholly  refused,  to  come  under  these  laws  of  correlation  and 
conservation.  There  is  no  known  way  of  conditioning  heat, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  chemism,  so  as  to  get  a  result 
in  the  form  of  gravity,  if  the  expression  be  allowed.  Neither 
can  we  so  condition  gravity  as  that  it  will  disappear  in  any  case 
and  produce  any  of  these  forces  by  its  transmutation.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  this  never  will  be  done.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  no  perceptible  approach  has  been  made  toward  do- 
ing it 

Take  the  case  of  a  weight  lifted  and  then  let  fall  At  first 
view  it  might  seem  that  the  heat  developed  by  its  stoppage  was 
a  conversion  of  gravity.  But  it  is  not  so.  That  heat  is  the 
exact  measure  of  the  force  that  lifted  the  weight ;  andif  it  were 
all  applied  again,  it  would  lift  it  to  the  exact  place  whence  it 
fell.  But,  throughout,  the  force  of  gravity  undergoes  neither 
change  of  form  nor  diminution  of  intensity  in  this  case. 
Gravity  acted  while  the  weight  was  being  lifted ;  while  it  was 
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supported  at  its  elevation ;  while  it  was  falling ;  at  the  moment 
of  its  stoppage ;  and  after  that ;  and  at  any  given  instant  during 
any  of  these  states  or  changes  it  acted  under  the  same  laws, 
under  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same  intensity  as  at  any 
other  instant. 

Again:  plain  as  the  action  of  gravity  seems,  universal  as  it 
is,  men  are  yet  unable  even  to  make  a  statement  of  it  that  will 
not  contradict  the  principle  of  conservation ;  which  Faraday 
calls  "  the  highest  law  in  physical  science  our  faculties  permit 
us  to  perceiva"  Gravitation  is  defined  as  a  simple  attractive 
force,  exerted  between  particles  or  masses  of  matter  with  a 
strength  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
between  them.  This  is  the  statement  of  its  action  universally 
made  and  accepted.  Now  if  we  stop  to  realize  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  statement,  we  shall  find  it  in  complete  antagonism 
with  our  principles.  Faraday  says:  "This  idea  of  gravity 
appears  to  me  to  ignore  entirely  the  principles  of  conservation 
of  force,  and  by  the  terms  of  its  definition,  *  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,'  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  it 
Assume  two  particles  of  matter,  A  and  B,  in  free  space  and  a 
force  in  each  or  both  by  which  they  gravitate  toward  each 
other;  the  force  being  unalterable  for  an  unchanging  distance, 
but  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  varies. 
Then,  at  the  distance  often  the  force  may  be  estimated  as  one, 
whilst  at  the  distance  of  one,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  the  former, 
the  force  will  be  one  hundred ;  and  if  we  suppose  an  elastic 
spring  to  be  introduced  between  the  two  as  a  measurc  of  the 
attractive  force,  the  power  compressing  it  will  be  one  hundred 
times  as  much  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  But  fix)m 
whence  can  this  enormous  increase  of  power  come  ?  K  we  say 
that  it  is  the  character  of  this  force,  and  content  ourselves  with 
that  answer,  then  it  appears  to  me  we  admit  a  creation  of  power 
and  that  to  an  enormous  amount ;  yet,  by  a  change  of  condition 
so  small  and  simple  as  to  fail  in  leading  the  least  instructed 
mind  to  think  that  it  can  be  a  sufficient  cause,  we  should  ad- 
mit a  result  which  would  equal  the  highest  acts  our  minds  can 
appreciate  of  Infinite  Power  upon  matter.  We  should  let  loose 
the  highest  law  in  physical  science  which  our  faculties  permit 
us  to  perceive,  viz :  the  conservation  of  force.     Suppose  the 
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two  particles,  A  and  B,  removed  back  to  the  greater  distance, 
ten,  then  the  force  of  attraction  would  be  only  one-hundredth 
part  of  that  they  previously  possessed.  This,  according  to  the 
statement  that  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  would  double  the  strangeness  of  the  above  result ;  it 
would  be  an  annihilation  of  force,  an  effect  equal  in  its  infinity 
and  its  consequences  with  creation  and  only  within  the  power 
of  Him  who  has  created." 

This  objection  cannot  be  overcome,  and  hence  we  see  that 
gravity  is  inconvertible  in  form,  and  unchangeable  in  manifes- 
tation, and  that  we  know  too  little  yet  even  to  state  it  correctly, 
or  in  such  way  as  to  bring  it  under  either  the  principle  of  cor- 
relation or  conservation. 

2.  The  limitations  of  these  principles  on  the  side  of  the  vital 
processes  in  both  plants  and  animals  is  also  much  greater  than 
the  sounding  theories  of  scientists  would  lead  us  to  imagine; 
In  the  case  of  the  plant,  it  is  true  that  all  its  processes  of  growth 
and  life  are  performed  by  agency  of  the  physical  forces,  under 
forms,  known  or  unknown,  suitable  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
inner  problem  of  the  plant's  essential  life  and  power  is  just  as 
fisu:  from  being  touched  as  it  was  before  we  knew  this.  We 
have  long  known  that  a  tree  took  materials  from  earth  and  air 
to  build  up  its  body.  Quite  lately,  we  have  discovered  that  it 
also  somehow  lays  hold  upon  forces,  all  of  which  it  finds  in 
the  sunbeam,  with  which  it  forms  and  combines  this  materiaL 
We  grant  that  this  last  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact ; 
but  let  us  not  suppose  all  this  brings  us  one  whit  nearer  the 
materialistic  solution  of  the  great  vital  problem,  for  it  certainly 
does  not  What  that  inner  and  inmost,  indefinable,  inscrutable 
power  is,  which  thus  lays  hold  both  of  force  and  matter  and 
builds  up  the  plant  thereby,  we  know  to-day  as  well  as  Adam 
did,  and  no  better.  We  know  much  that  Adam  did  not  about 
its  laws  of  action,  its  tools  and  materials;  but  beyond  this 
nothing.  Suppose  the  case  of  an  invisible  mechanic  who  had 
been  building  under  our  eyes  for  years.  By  examining  the 
structures  he  made,  we  could  easily  discern  what  material  he 
used  and  where  he  got  it  Scrutinizing  more  closely,  we  at 
length  also  discover  the  nature  of  the  cement  he  uses  and  also 
what  his  tools  ara     This  is  simply  what  these  later  views  con- 
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cerning  force  have  done  for  us  in  the  matter  of  plant  life.  But 
they  have  not  yet  shown  us  the  concealed  mechanic ;  and  all 
the  attempts  that  are  and  have  been  made  to  identify  him  with 
or  merge  him  into  the  tools  he  uses,  and  the  material  he  forms, 
are  simply  absurd.  What  it  is  that  seizes  light,  heat,  electricity, 
etc.,  and  by  means  of  them  moulds  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen  into  forms  of  woody  fibre,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit, 
we  are  no  perceptible  degree  nearer  knowing  to-day  than  ever. 
What  it  is  that,  with  the  self-same  tools  and  material,  under  the 
self-same  external  conditions,  forms  and  constitutes  the  vast 
variety  in  herb,  shrub,  and  tree,  that  covers  our  earth  with  its 
carpet  of  verdure,  we  know  not.  But  to  resolve  it  or  them,  be 
it  one  or  many,  into  matter  as  known,  or  force  as  known  to  us 
to-day,  strikes  the  mind  as  it  would  if  we  were  told  that  a  clay 
vessel  and  the  potter  who  shaped  it  were  identical  In  the 
domain  of  vital  forces  then,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  one  of  physi- 
cal forces,  there  also  appears  an  ever-actiDg  all  but  universally 
present  power,  wholly  inconvertable ;  which  we  can  put  under 
no  forms  of  exact  statement,  and  which  wholly  refuses  to  fall 
under  the  principles  of  correlation  and  conservation. 

3.  The  whole  of  this  is  equally,  and  in  the  same  way,  true  of 
the  vital  problem  in  the  animal  domain  of  organic  life^  There, 
too,  we  find  a  force  all  but  universally  present  beneath  and 
above  the  surface  of  our  earth.  From  the  animalcule  to  the 
whale  and  elephant  it  is  manifest  under  a  vast  and  startling 
variety  of  forms.  It  uses  known  forces  and  materials,  but  re- 
mains itself  unknown.  We  believe  in  it,  we  cognize  its  exist- 
tence  under  the  strict  scientific  principle  that  compels  the  mind 
to  assign  a  cause  for  every  phenomenon.  But  itself  eludes  all 
our  science.  The  deepest  probe  of  our  analysis  fails  to  touch 
it ;  and  it  defies  all  attempts  to  coordinate  it  with  the  better 
known  forces  under  the  laws  of  conservation  and  correlation. 

4  '*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,"  is  the  fiat  that 
bars  our  way  in  the  domain  of  nerve  force  and  thought  power 
also,  long  before  our  modem  discoveries  touch  the  heart  of 
their  mystery.  Prof.  Barker  has  published  a  lecture  on  the 
correlation  of  vital  and  physical  forces,  however,  in  which  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  though  not  expressly  stated,  is  implied.  The 
language  of  that  lecture  leaves  results  that  amount  to  rank 
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materialism  upon  the  average  uninstructed  mind  Its  author 
does  not  say  there  is  no  soul  behind  thought  or  nerve  power,  in 
man,  yet  his  expressions  of  description  are  as  unqualified  as  if 
there  were  none.  As  regards  nerve  force,  his  conclusions  ex- 
tend beyond  any  known  premises  of  fiact  He  affirms  electricity 
and  nerve  force  to  be  different  forms  of  the  same  thing.  With- 
out denying  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  not  proved  by 
him  or  any  one.  But  supposing  the  future  shall  show  it  true, 
yet  have  all  these  theorists  failed  to  tell  us  what  gave  the  nerve 
the  form  and  function  for  so  transmuting  electricity,  and  what 
it  is,  behind  all,  that  uses  the  nerve  and  its  product. 

So  too  as  regards  thought  Prol  Barker  simply  shows  what 
was  in  the  highest  degree  probable  before  it  was  shown,  viz.,  that 
the  organism  of  the  brain  under  the  action  of  thought  displays 
heat,  and  that,  therefore,  thought  processes,  as  far  as  the  material 
organism  used  is  concerned,  are  dependent  upon  some  form  of 
the  physical  forces.  But  the  language  of  the  lecturer  holds  a 
tone  nothing  justifies  unless  he  believes  that  thought  is  nothing 
but  physical  force  transformed  by  the  brain  as  instrument,  just 
as  heat  is  electricity  transformed.  In  fact,  his  implications  here 
beg  the  whole  materialistic  question.  He  speaks  of  thought, 
the  highest  manifestation  of  power  in  Gbd's  highest  creature  in 
this  part  of  the  universe,  as  if  it  were  simply  an  inflow  and 
change  of  physical  energy  in  a  merely  physical  receptacle. 
His  thought  seems  to  be  that,  as  the  electric  current  is  con- 
ducted into  the  wire  of  platinum  and  there  undergoes  a  change, 
putting  in  a  new  appearance  as  light  and  heat ;  so  dome  form 
of  physical  force,  electricity  say,  is  conducted  into  the  brain, 
and  is  there  transformed  and  reappears  as  emotion,  will,  and 
thought  Now  all  this  may  not  be  this  author's  meaning.  If 
not,  he  has  certainly  been  careless  in  the  tone  and  implications 
of  his  teaching.  But  if  it  is,  then  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
it  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  anything  yet  known  in  science. 
That  the  brain, — the  immediate  agent,  or  organ,  of  the  mind,  as 
it  is  called, — that  the  brain  uses  the  physical  forces  in  manifest- 
ing thought,  is  doubtless  as  true  as  that  the  lungs,  or  the  stom- 
ach, or  the  muscles,  use  them  in  their  functions.  But  that  the 
action  and  transmutation  of  physical  force  within  the  brain  con- 
stitutes thought,  is  another  thing  entirely ;  and,  as  either  an 
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affirmation,  or  implication,  is  wholly  gratuitous.  It  goes  far 
beyond  any  known  premises  of  fact,  and  as  a  complete  theory 
leaves  a  whole  host  of  psychological  facts  unexplained  behind 
it  What  it  is  that  holds  this  brain  in  trains  of  thought,  choos 
ing  for  it,  and  guiding  it  into  what  channel  it  will,  this  theory 
says  not 

Prof.  Barker  does  clearly  prove  that  the  thinking  power  uses 
the  physical  forces  as  agents  in  its  work.  But,  not  content 
with  this,  which  is  all  that  his  facts  allow  him,  he  impliedly, 
almost  expressly,  proceeds  to  unify  into  one  identity  both  agent 
and  principal  in  the  business.  We  have  long  known  that  the 
brain  was  used  in  thought  But  that  fact  was  never  considered 
proof  that  the  brain  was  the  sole  cause  of  thought  To  this 
Prof  Barker  adds  another  &ct,  viz :  that  both  brain,  and  a  form 
of  physical  force,  are  used  in  thought ;  but  does  that  make  it 
clear  that  the  physical  force  is  either  the  ultimate  cause  or  the 
material  of  thought  ?  Obviously  not  The  great  generalization 
modem  discovery  really  warrants  is  simply  this :  wherever  mat- 
ter, under  any  form,  is  active,  some  known  form  of  physical 
force  will  be  sure  to  display  itself,  if  rightly  looked  for.  But 
to  say  there  is  nothing  behind  the  physical  phenomena  of 
thought,  causing  the  activity  of  matter  and  this  display  of  force 
in  its  manifestation,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
within  the  tree  that  uses  the  earth,  air,  and  sunbeam,  to  make  it 
grow. 

In  brief:  Modem  physical  research  has  done  nothing  yet  to 
scale  even  the  lowest  outward  barrier  set  up  by  a  circumspect 
spiritualism  against  the  incursions  of  a  recklessly  theorising 
materialism  into  the  realm  of  life  and  thought  Correlation 
and  conservation  have  much  to  do  yet  before  their  generaliza- 
tion shall  put  a  girdle  round  the  known  universe. 

1.  Among  the  physical  forces  Gravity  stands  obstinately  re- 
fractory and  refuses  not  only  all  correlation,  but  also  refuses 
us  sufficient  insight  into  its  single  and  simple  mode  of  working 
to  avoid  contradicting  these  highest  known  physical  principles 
by  our  modes  of  stating  it 

2.  What  the  inmost,  invisible,  forming,  constructing  power 
within  herb,  shi-ub,  and  tree  is,  we  do  not  know,  nor  can  we 
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reduce  them  in  the  least  under  the  laws  of  conservation  or 
correlation. 

S.  What  the  inner,  forming,  constituting,  life*giying  power 
within  the  animal  is,  we  know  not ;  neither  can  we  in  the  least 
bring  it  under  these  laws. 

4  What  it  is  that  thinks  behind,  or  within,  the  physical 
agencies  of  thought,  being  the  bottom  cause  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena shown  by  those  agencies,  as  a  scientific  cognition, 
is  yet  utterly  beyond  us,  and,  as  completely  as  the  others, 
refuses  to  fall  under  these  highest  physical  laws. 

But  all  these  powers,  or  forces  if  you  will,  affirm  themselves 
as  plainly  as  the  equally  unknown  force  within  the  earth  af- 
firms itself  by  the  quaking  that  it  causes  and  the  fissures  it 
opens,  and  the  elevations,  depressions,  and  volcanoes  that  it 
produces. 

These  inscrutable  powers  state  themselves,  and  prove  them- 
selves, in  the  phenomena  they  produce ;  and,  while  men  are  so 
constituted  that  they  must  believe  all  that  appears  has  a  cause, 
however  inscrutable  it  may  remain,  they  will  ever  so  state  them- 
selve&  And,  however  intimate  may  be  the  relation  science 
shall  ultimately  show  as  existing  between  them  and  the  physi- 
cal tools  they  use,  however  closely  dependent  for  manifesta- 
tion they  may  be  shown  to  be  upon  them,  they  will  stand  ex- 
ponents and  proofs  of  the  spiritual  and  inscrutable  in  Ood^s 
universe,  to  every  opened  eye  forever. 
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Akticub  HL— current   FALLACIES   CONCERNING 

ORDINATION. 

The  Church  of  Rome  makes  ordination  a  sacrament  Dens, 
in  his  Theologia,  voL  ii,  p.  86,  Dublin  edition,  1882,  asks:  "Quid 
est  sacramentum  ordinis  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  Est  sacramentum 
noy£e  legis  quo  spiritualis  potestas  confeter  et  gratia  ad  ecclesi- 
astica  munia  rite  decenterque  obeunda."  It  is  a  sacrament  of 
the  new  law  by  which  is  conferred  power  and  grace  for  duly 
and  appropriate  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  functions. 

By  the  Episcopal  theory :  "  It  is  the  act  of  conferring  holy 
orders  or  sacerdotal  powers,  by  means  of  which  office-bearers 
are  made  a  spiritual  order,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High  in  things  wherewith  others  may  not  meddla" 
According  to  the  "form  and  manner  of  ordaining  priests," 
"  The  bishop,  with  the  priests  present,  shall  lay  their  hands  on 
every  one  that  receiveth  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  the  bishop 
saying,  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
priest  committed  unto  thee,  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands : 
whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  foi^iven ;  and  whose  sins 
thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained." 

The  Presbyterian  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Hill  in  his 
Lectures  on  Divinity,  vol.  ii,  p.  489,  8d  edition,  1888  :  "  Ordi- 
nation is  the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ  conveying  a  character 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  office-bearers  of  his  church." 
"  Every  one  who  is  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  office-bearers  of  the  church,  becomes  a  minister  of  the 
church  universal.  He  is  invested  with  that  character  in  a 
manner  most  agreeable  to  the  example  and  directions  contained 
in  the  New  Testament;  and  by  this  investiture  he  receives  au- 
thority to  preform  all  the  acts  belonging  to  the  character." 

The  Provincial  Assembly  of  London,  under  the  head  **  Divine 
right  of  the  Gospel  ministry,"  say :  "  Ordination  makes  a  man  a 
minister  that  was  not  one  before ;  and  consequently  the  essence 
of  the  ministerial  call  consists  in  it,  not  in  election."  The  uni- 
versal practice  among  Presbyterians  releases  the  ordained  per- 
son from  all  responsibility  to  the  particular  church  of  which  he 
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was  a  member,  and  that  church  fix)m  all  watch  over  him.  He 
is  responsible  only  to  his  Presbytery,  and  if  he  becomes  an 
oflfender  he  can  only  be  tried  by  his  peers.  Thus  he  belongs 
to  a  superior  order,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  brotherhood 
of  the  church. 

The  Congregational  view  is  thus  stated  in  the  Cambridge 
Platform:  "This  ordination  we  account  but  the  solemn  put- 
ting a  man  into  his  place  and  o£Sice  in  the  church,  whereunto 
he  had  right  before  by  election :  being  like  the  installing  of  a 
magistrate  in  the  commonwealth."  "  As  for  ordination,"  says 
John  Milton,  "what  is  it  but  the  laying  on  of  hands,  an  outward 
sign  or  symbol  of  admission?  It  creates  nothing,  it  confers 
nothing ;  it  is  the  inward  calling  of  God  that  makes  a  minister, 
and  his  own  painful  study  and  diligence  that  manures  and  im- 
proves his  ministerial  gifts." 

Thus  the  Papal,  the  Episcopalian,  and  the  Presbyterian  theo- 
ries maintain  that  there  is  something  mysterious  which  meta- 
morphoses a  layman  into  a  clergyman.  The  method  is  not 
clearly  defined ;  nor  do  they  all  hold  to  the  same  exact  process ; 
but  they  agree  in  this,  that  something  is  received  by  the 
ordained  man  which  he  had  not  before,  and  which  is  communi- 
cated to  him  only  in  the  external  act  called  ordination,  effected 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  proper  office-bearers  in 
the  church. 

If  such  are  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will 
appear  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  Oreek.  There 
are  thirteen  words  which  in  the  received  version  are  trans- 
lated ordained.  Seven  of  these  have  no  reference  to  the  plac- 
ing of  men  in  office,  viz : 

1.  dtaraffffco  occurs  sixteen  times,  and  only  thrice  ordain ; 
1  Cor.  vii,  17,  "so  ordain  I  in  all  the  churches;"  ix,  14,  "even 
so  hath  the  Lord  ordained ;  GaL  iii,  19,  "  It  was  ordained  by 
angels."  In  neither  is  there  a  setting  apart  to  office.  It  is 
generally  rendered  command,  appoint,  set  in  order.  Bobinson's 
N.  T.  Lex.,  to  arrange  throughout,  to  dispose  in  order. 

2.  xaraffxevaSco  is  found  eleven  times  and  only  once  is 
translated  ordain,  Heb.  ix,  6,  "  when  these  things  were  thus  or- 
dained," that  is,  the  things  of  the  tabernacle.  It  is  usually 
rendered,  to  prepare ;  Robinson's  Lex.,  prepare  ftiUy. 
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8.  xplvGo  occurs  one  hundred  and  nine  times  and  is  only 
once  rendered  ordain,  Acts  xvi,  4,  "  decrees  to  keep  which  were 
ordained,"  etc. ;  usually  translated  sue,  judge,  determine,  con- 
demn, avenge,  etc. 

4.  Ttpoopi^ca  occurs  six  times,  once  ordained,  1  Cor.  ii,  7, 
"which  God  ordained,"  literally  preordained.  Usually  ren- 
dered determined,  before,  predestinate. 

5.  raffffoa  is  found  eight  times.  Bobinson's  N.  T.  Lex.,  to 
order,  to  set  in  order,  arrange ;  twice  ordained,  Acts  xiii,  48, 
"  were  ordained  to  eternal  life ;"  Bomans  xiii,  1,  "  The  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  Ood." 

6.  TtpoypoKpao  is  found  five  times,  usuaDy  to  write  before ; 
once  ordained,  Jude  4,  "  before  of  old  ordained." 

7.  npo^rot^aZooy  only  twice,  as  Eom.  ix,  23,  "  which  he  had 
afore  prepared,"  and  Eph.  ii,  40,  "  which  God  had  before  or- 
dained" 

As  in  neither  of  these  does  the  word  ordain  refer  to  the 
setting  apart  of  men  to  office,  we  turn  to  the  remaining  six  words. 
Do  these,  or  any  one  of  them,  clearly  denote  the  imparting  of 
any  new  or  spiritual  powers,  by  virtue  of  the  imposition  of 
hands,  or  any  performance  on  the  part  of  those  who  officiate? 
The  words  will  speak  for  themselves. 

1.  noticef  occurs  five  hundred  and  forty-two  times,  and  is 
translated  by  words  which  express  the  simple  fact  of  making. 
The  one  exceptional  case  reads,  in  Mark  iii,  14,  **  Jesus  ordained 
twelve  to  be  with  him."  There  is  no  evidence  here  that  it 
means  any  thing  more  than  that  the  twelve  were  made  his  at- 
tendants ;  much  less  that,  by  any  external  ceremony,  they  were 
set  apart  and  thus  received  new  spiritual  powers.  We  know 
from  the  record  that,  in  individual  cases,  the  Lord  simply  said, 
"  Follow  me  and  I  will  rnake  you  fishers  of  men,"  Matt,  iv,  19, 
and  Mark  i,  17,  where  the  same  word  is  also  translated  make. 
It  is  so  rendered  more  than  one  hundred  times. 

2.  Ti^tf^t  is  found  ninety-eight  times,  and  is  usually  ren- 
dered to  put,  to  make,  to  appoint ;  only  twice  is  it  translated 
ordain.  John  xv,  16,  "  I  have  chosen  you  and  ordained  you ;" 
1  Tim.  ii,  7,  "  whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher  and  apostle." 
In  2  Tim.  i,  11,  the  same  word  is  translated  "  whereunto  I  am 
appointed  a  preacher  and  apostle."    The  latter  text  is  in  strict 
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keeping  with  the  more  uniform  rendering,  which  is,  to  put, 
place,  set,  etc. 

8.  yivoptai  occurs  seven  hundred  and  eight  times,  and  is 
most  frequently  translated  to  be  done,  made,  and  only  once  is 
it  rendered  ordain.  Acts  i,  22,  '*one  must  be  ordained  to  be. a 
witness,"  etc.  This  whole  translation  is  instructive  and  worthy 
of  particular  attention.     Notice  the  following  &cts. 

(1.)  One  person,  having  certain  specified  qualifications,  is  to 
be  ordained  to  be  a  witness,  etc.  (2.)  Two  men  are  selected 
who  have  the  qualifications.  (8.)  The  disciples,  being  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (Acts  i,  14,  15),  prayed,  not  to  set  any 
one  apart,  not  to  confer  any  character  or  qualification, — ^not  to 
consecrate  any  one  to  office,  but  to  be  guided  in  casting  the  lot 
(ver.  24).  (4.)  They,  by  lot,  elected  Matthias  (ver.  26),  and  by 
that  election  and  without  any  recorded  action  on  the  part  of  the 
apostles  or  others,  "  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven"  (ver.  26). 
We  notice  here  that  the  ordination  was  the  election  of  Matthias. 
If  so  in  the  case  of  an  apostle,  and  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  apostles,  much  more  so  in  all  other  cases.  The 
apostle  Paul  says  of  himself,  Eph.  iii,  7,  "  whereof  I  was  made 
a  minister."  Here  the  same  Greek  word  is  used  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  its  usual  rendering.  In  Gal.  i,  15,  he  more  definitely 
tells  how  he  was  made  a  minister  and  apostle.  "  It  pleased 
God,  who  separated  me  fix)m  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me 
by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me  that  I  might  preach  Him 
among  the  Gentiles."  It  was  Paul's  call  "by  the  grace  of  God 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  him"  that  made  him  a  minister  and  apos- 
tle, and  not  any  external  ceremony.  In  his  second  letter  to 
Timothy,  i,  11,  he  says,  "  whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher 
and  apostle." 

The  apostles  were  directed  by  Christ,  after  he  had  commis- 
sioned them,  Luke  xxiv,  49,  "  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high."  Again,  Acts 
i,  8,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth."  Accordingly  we  read  in  Acts  ii,  4,  "And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."    Their 
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investment  with  power  came  not  from  ejiy  ceremony,  but  from 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  xaBiffTTjjdt :  out  of  twenty-two  times,  it  is  fourteen  times 
rendered  make,  made  or  maketh,  once  appoint,  once  conducted, 
once  set,  twice  is,  and  thrice  ordain  or  ordained,  viz :  Titus  i,  5, 
"  that  thou  shouldest  ordain  elders  in  every  city."  But  in  Acts 
vi,  3,  on  the  occasion  of  the  deacons,  we  read,  "  Wherefore, 
brethren,  look  ye  out  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  oyer  the  busi- 
ness." Ver.  5,  "And  they  chose  Stephen,"  etc  Here  we  have 
the  same  Greek  word  rendered  appoint,  and  the  fact  of  an 
election  of  seven  men,  having  the  prescribed  qualifications.  The 
remaining  places  are,  Hebrews  v,  1,  "  High  priest  is  ordained 
for  men ;"  viii,  3,  "  High  priest  is  ordained  to  oifer,"  etc  In 
vii,  28,  the  same  word  is  translated  maketh,  "for  the  law 
maketh  men  high  priests."  Robinson's  N.  T.  Lex.  defines  the 
word,  to .  set  down,  to  sit,  to  place 

6  oplZoo  is  found  eight  times,  thrice  determined,  once  de- 
terminate, once  declared,  once  limited  and  twice  ordained. 
Acts  X,  42,  "  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and 
dead ;"  xvii,  31,  "judge  the  world  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained."  As  both  these  texts  have  reference  to  Christ,  they 
have  no  applicability  to  the  setting  apart  men  to  oflBicc 

6.  x^^po^^'^^^'  This  is  the  only  remaining  word  ;  it  occurs 
only  twice ;  once  it  is  rendered  ordained,  as  Acts  xiv,  23,  "  When 
they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church."  In  2  Cor. 
viii,  49,  the  word  is  rendered  chosen,  "  who  was  also  chosen  of 
the  churches  to  travel."  Which  is  the  more  appropriate  render- 
ing may  be  determined  from  the  word  itself,  which,  according 
to  Donnegan's  Lexicon,  meanp,  "  to  vote  in  an  assembly  by  ex- 
tending the  hands,  to  elect,  to  choose."  Bobinson's  N.  T.  Lex., 
"  to  stretch  otU  the  hand,  to  hold  up  the  haiid,  as  in  voting,  hence 
to  vote  by  holding  up  the  hand ;  in  N.  T.,  to  choose  by  vote,  to 
appoint"  This  indicates  that  the  elders  were  not  made  such 
by  any  external  rite  or  ceremony,  but  simply  by  choice  or  elec- 
tion, by  the  lifting  up  of  the  hand  of  the  electors.  The  ex- 
tended article  ordain  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  thus  con- 
cludes :  "To  ordain  is  used  as  the  representative  of  many  different 
Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  and  usually  in  a  general  sense  (equal 
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to  order,  constUuU,  appoint)  without  involving  any  technical  or 
ceremonial  significance."  F.  W.  Newman,  fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England,  says,  'Hhe  word  ordained  is  inexcusably 
interpolated  in  the  English  version  of  Acts  i,  22.  In  Titus  i,  5, 
the  Greek  word  is  xaraarrfCTf^f  set  or  set  up,  and  in  Acts  xiv, 
23,  it  is  x^W^^^^V^^^'^^^f  having  elected,  properly  by  show  of 
hands,  though  abusively  the  term  came  to  mean  simply  having 
chosen  or  nominated  (Acts  x,  41,  chosen);  yet  in  2  Cor.  vii,  19 
(chosen  of  churches  to  travel),  it  seems  to  have  its  genuine 
democratic  sensa" 

This  examination  of  the  Greek  words  will  warrant  the  follow- 
ing  conclusions: 

1.  When  Christ  is  said  to  have  ordained  the  twelve  to  be  with 
him,  it  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  in  the  record,  be  taken 
to  sanction  the  theory  that  he  used  any  external  rite  or  cere- 
mony, and  thus  in  a  mysterious  manner  metamorphosed  a  lay- 
man into  a  clergyman,  by  communicating  a  spiritual  character 
and  powers.  Christ  made  them  his  disciples  simply  by  his 
own  choice  or  election. 

2.  When  Peter  said  "  one  must  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness,^' 
etc.,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  that,  by  any  external  rite 
or  ceremony,  a  new  character  or  new  qualifications  were  myste- 
riously communicated.  The  men  possessed  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. The  praying  was  neither  for  nor  over  the  men,  but 
for  the  divine  guidance  in  the  choice  or  election.  When  the 
lot  resulted  in  favor  of  Matthias,  without  any  more  praying, 
and  with  no  laying  on  of  hands,  *'  he  was  numbered  with  the 
eleven.''    It  was  the  election  that  made  him  an  apostla 

8.  When  Paul  said  '^  Whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher 
and  apostle,"  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  he  was  consecrated 
by  prayer  and  special  religious  rites  and  cex^onies,  and  that 
thus  spiritual  and  apostolic  powers  were  mysteriously  communi- 
cated to  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Ananias,  to  whom  the 
blinded  Saul  was  sent,  performed  the  office  of  a  consecrating 
bishop.  All  that  the  record  tells  is  that  Ananias,  being 
assured  from  God  that  Saul  ^*  is  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  my 
name  before  the  Gentiles,"  etc,  then  putting  his  hands  on  him, 
said,  "Brother  Saul,  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  that  thou  mightest 
receive  thy  sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost    And  imme- 
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diately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales,  and  he 
received  sight  forthwith  and  arose  and  was  baptized."  What 
the  disciple  Ananias  did  was  at  the  divine  command  to  remove 
the  blindness  and  restore  Saul  to  his  natural  sight  This  was  a 
physical  and  'not  a  spiritual  operation.  Acts  ix,  12,  '* Putting 
his  hands  on  him  that  he  might  receive  his  sight"  Of  his  spir- 
itual endowment  he  says :  '^  Whereunto  I  was  appointed  a 
preacher  and  apostle  and  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,"  2  Tim.  i,  11. 
Again,  '^Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift 
of  the  grace  of  God  given  unto  me  by  the  efTectual  working  of 
his  power, — ^that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,"  Eph.  iii,  7,  8.  Again,  "When  it 
pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and 
called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  heathen,  immediately  I  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them 
which  were  apostles  before  me,"  GtiL  i,  16-17.  Thus  his  divine 
election  made  him  a  preacher  and  apostle,  and  not  any  external 
religious  rite  or  ceremony  or  human  manipulation. 

4.  When  the  apostles  and  others  ordained  elders  in  every 
church,  elder  and  bishop  being  oonvertable  terms,  meaning  the 
same,  bishop  being  Greek  and  elder  Hebrew,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  apply  a  modem  ecclesiastical  meaning  to  the  word, 
and  conclude  that  they  were  constituted  elders  by  some  ex- 
ternal religious  service  by  which  was  communicated  to  them  a 
specific  character,  spiritual  powers,  since  the  Greek  word  clearly 
means  only  appointment  or  designation  or  election  by  the  lifting 
up  of  the  hand.  F.  W.  Newman,  already  quoted,  says,  "  In  1 
C!or.  xvi,  16,  we  find  the  house  of  Stephanus  to  have  volunteered 
the  task  of  ministering  to  the  saints ;  and  that  this  was  a  min- 
istry of  the  word  is  evident  from  the  apostles  urging  the  church 
to  submit  themselves  to  such.  It  would  appear  that  a  formal 
investiture  into  the  office  was  not  yet  regarded  essential." 

6.  When  a  successor  was  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas,  it  was 
done  simply  by  the  casting  of  the  lot  or  choosing.  When  dea- 
cons were  to  be  obtained  the  multitude  of  the  brethren  chose 
seven  men,  having  the  prescribed  qualifications,  whom  they  set 
before  the  apostles,  and  when  they  had  prayed  they  laid  their 
bands  on  them.    There  is  no  intimation  that,  by  this  act  of  lay- 
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ing  their  hands  on  them,  after  and  not  while  praying,  anything 
official  was  commnnicated  to  these  seven  men  which  they  did 
not  before  possess.  It  was  a  Jewish  as  well  as  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom to  lay  the  hand  on  the  head  of  those  from  whom  blessings 
are  desired.  So  the  apostles  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
choice  and  implored  for  them  the  divine  blessing. 

6.  When  messengers  of  the  churches  were  to  travel  with  the 
apostles,  they  were  chosen  by  the  brethren.  Thus  carefully  do 
the  Scriptures  maintain  the  right  of  the  churches,  as  the  original 
depositains  of  authority,  and  competent  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  to  elect  or  choose  their  own  ministers  and  messenger 
and  the  officers  authenticated  by  the  New  Testament  This 
power,  originally  given  to  individual  churches,  is  not  transfer- 
able to  any  other  organization. 

If,  according  to  the  Papal,  the  Episcopal,  and  the  Presby- 
terian theory,  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  proper  officers 
alone  constitutes  a  man  a  minister,  convevs  a  character  and 
communicates  spiritual  power,  it  is  strange' that  the  Writers  of 
the  New  Testament  do  not  make  so  important  and  essential 
a  matter  perfectly  clear.  If  imposition  of  hands,  communi- 
cating new  and  spiritual  powers,  the  theory  of  these  denom- 
inations, is  the  true  and  scriptural  one,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that,  in  no  instance,  does  either  Christ  or  his  apostles  give 
directions  as  to  this  necessary  ordinance.  No  intimation  is 
found  that  any  external  religious  ceremony  was  essential  to 
making  a  minister.  Much  less  do  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
no  man  can  become  a  minister  unless  a  particular  form  is 
submitted  to  or  unless  a  specified  person  or  persons,  by  a 
particular  act,  convey  to  him  his  ministerial  character  and 
functions.  We  have  seen  that  the  Greek  words  of  the  New 
Testament  do  not  sustain  any  such  notion. 

It  is  clear  that  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles  not  only  the  power 
to  work  miracles,  but  also  to  bestow  that  gift  on  others.  Keep- 
ing this  fact  in  mind  will  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
those  passages  which  speak  of  the  laying  on  of  their  hands. 
Let  us  notice  these  texts.  Acts  viii,  17,  of  Peter  and  Philip  it  is 
recorded,  and  "  they  laid  their  hands  on  them  and  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost"  That  this  was  miraculous  power  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  when  Simon  Magus  saw  that  through  lajringon 
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of  the  apostle's  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  he  oflfered  them 
money,  saying,  "  Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I 
lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost"  Again  it  is  writ- 
ten. Acts  xix,  6,  "  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them, 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues 
and  prophecied ;"  also  xxviii,  8,  when  the  father  of  Publius  lay 
sick,  *'  Paul  entered  in,  and  prayed,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him 
and  healed  him."  These  examples  obviously  refer  to  miracu- 
lous powers. 

In  1  Tim.  iv,  14,  we  read,  "Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery." 

That  something  was  communicated  seems  to  be  clear.  What 
the  endowment  was  and  by  whom  conferred,  by  presbytery  or 
Paul,  is  not  obvious  from  this  text  In  2  Tim.  i,  6,  Paul  says, 
"  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God 
which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  handsJ*'  These  prob- 
ably refer  to  the  same  act.  As  according  to  Lardner,  **  apostles 
only  are  allowed  to  have  had  the  power  and  privilege  of  convey- 
ing spiritual  gifts  to  other  Christians,"  then,  the  gift  must  have 
proceeded  from  Paul.  What  the  gift  was  may  perhaps  be 
learned  from  other  portions  of  his  writings,  where  the  same 
Greek  word  {xapiff/ia)  is  taken  not  only  for  the  grace  by  which 
we  are  fitted  for  an  office,  but  for  an  office  unto  which  men  are 
fitted  through  grace.  In  Bom.  i,  11,  he  says,  "I  long  to  see 
you  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end 
ye  may  be  established."  As  in  that  age  miracles  were  wrought 
to  establish  the  doctrine,  miraculous  power  may  be  meant.  In 
xii,  6,  he  says,  "having  then  gifts,  differing  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  us,"  he  names  prophecy,  ministry,  exhor- 
tation,  ruling,  and  shewing  mercy  or  benevolence.  In  1  Cor. 
xii,  4, — "there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit — diver- 
sities of  administration  but  the  same  Lord, — diversities  of  ope- 
ration, but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all."  Among 
these  gifts  he  names  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  healing,  work- 
ing of  miracles,  prophecy,  discerning  of  spirits,  divers  kinds  of 
tongues,  the  interpretation  of  tongues ;  any  one  of  these  may 
have  been  the  gift  received  by  Timothy  from  Paul.  The 
apostle,  1  Peter  iv,  10,  "  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift, 
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even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God.*' 

In  1  Tim.  v,  22,  we  read,  '*  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
neither  be  partaker  of  other  men^s  sins.  Keep  thyself  pure." 
Macknight  says,  "  Appoint  no  one  to  any  sacred  office  hastily, 
without  inquiring  into  his  character.'*  For  this  caution  there 
was  a  necessity,  as  unworthy  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Simon 
Magus,  would  desire  the  power  to  work  miracles  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes.  To  bestow  this  upon  such  men,  or  to  appoint 
them  to  ministerial  work,  would  make  him  a  partaker  of  other 
men's  sins,  and  would  certainly  bring  both  Timothy  and  Chris- 
tianity into  disgrace ;  therefore  it  is  added,  "  keep  thyself  pure." 

In  Heb.  vi,  2,  it  is  written,  "  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  and 
of  laying  on  of  hands."  This  text  it  is  conceded  has  no  refer- 
ence to  a  donation,  as  it  refers  to  the  laying  on  of  the  priest's 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim. 

It  is  recorded  in  Acts  xiii,  1-8,  *'  There  were  in  the  church  at 
Antioch  certain  prophets  and  teachers,  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon 
that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cerene,  Manaen  which  had 
been  brought  up  with  Herod  and  SauL  As  they  ministered  to 
the  Lord  and  &sted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  And 
when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them 
and  sent  them  away."  The  history  of  Barnabas  and  his  asso- 
ciation with  Saul  wUl  throw  light  upon  this  passage.  Barna- 
bas being  a  prominent  man,  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch 
to  inquire  into  the  great  awakening  there. 

From  Antioch  he  goes  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  with  whom  he 
returns  to  Antioch,  where  they  labored  together  for  a  year. 
(Acts  xi,  26,  27.)  Next  they  are  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  alms 
(29, 80),  and  return  to  Antioch  (xii,  25).  Now  they  are  sent  forth 
on  a  mission  in  which  we  notice  (1)  that  there  was  no  election, 
but  an  express  command  to  separate  Barnabas  and  Saul,  not  to 
be  ministers,  for  this  they  already  were,  but  for  a  special  service. 
The  Greek  word  aq}opiZo  is  always  rendered  either  separate, 
or  divide,  or  sever.  Being  thus  designated,  they  departed  into 
Seleusia,  Cyprus,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor  (ver.  4, 
18.)  (2.)  There  was  no  conferring  of  spiritual  powers ;  Saul 
being  an  apostle,  already  had  them.     Barnabas,  we  are  told  (xi, 
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24),  was  *'a  good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  could 
not  receive  extraordinary  powers  from  the  prophets  and  teachers 
at  Antioch,  as  only  apostles  could  impart  extraordinary  gifts. 
(S.)  Fasting  and  prayer  were  natural  on  sending  these  beloved 
men  among  the  heathen.  (4)  The  laying  on  of  hands,  though 
not  to  confer  extraordinary  powers,  was  appropriate  as  express- 
ing  approbation  and  imploring  a  blessing.  They  learned  this 
of  Christ,  who  when  there  were  *'  brought  unto  him  little  chil- 
dren that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and  pray,"  *'  and  he 
took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,"  Matt  xix,  48,  and 
Mark  x,  16;  who  when  he  commissioned  his  apostles,  *' lifted 
up  his  hands  and  blessed  them,"  Luke  xiv,  26.  We  are  told  in 
the  narrative,  Acts  xiv,  26,  the  exact  meaning  of  this  fasting, 
praying,  and  laying  on  of  hand&  "  And  thence  sailed  (returned) 
to  Antioch,  from  whence  they  had  been  recommended  to  the 
grace  of  Qt)d,  for  the  work  which  they  fulfilled."  Again  "  Paul 
chose  Silas,  being  commended  by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of 
God,"  XV,  40. 

On  the  whole,  this  inspired  narrative  does  not  sustain  the 
theory  of  communicating  spiritual  functions  by  the  laying  on 
of  handa  When  the  seven  newly-elected  deacons  were  set 
before  the  apostles,  we  are  told,  **  when  they  had  prayed  they 
laid  their  hands  on  them."  It  is  not  stated,  in  the  record,  that 
any  supernatural  gift  was  bestowed.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
teaching,  supposition  cannot  be  received  as  proo£  Before  the 
laying  on  of  hands  the  brethren  were  directed  ''to  look  out 
seven  men  of  honest  report,  Aill  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom, whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business,"  not  to  preach, 
but  to  '*  serve  tables,"  to  look  after  the  temporal  necessities  of 
the  poor.  It  is  stated  that ''  Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power, 
did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people."  But  be- 
fore the  laying  on  of  hands  we  are  told  that  "  he  was  a  man 
full  of  futh  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  So  that  it  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear  that  he  obtained  his  spintual  gift  from  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  especially  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  others 
were  thus  endowed  by  that  act  The  imposition  of  hands,  in 
this  instance,  may  more  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  apostolic 
blessing  upon  the  special  service  to  which  they  had  been 
elected.     F.  W.  Newman,  of  Balliol  College,  says :  "  Hands 
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were  first  laid  on,  not  to  bestow  an  office,  but  to  solicit  a  spirit- 
ual gift"  He  refers  in  proof  to  1  Tim.  iv,  14;  2  Tim.  i,  6; 
Acts  xiii,  3 ;  xiv,  26,  and  xv,  40. 

There  has  grown  up,  from  ecclesiastical  usage,  a  meaning  of 
the  word  ordain  not  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament  G-reek 
The  same  is  true  of  the  imposition  of  hands.  Hence  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scriptural  sense  differs  fix>m  the 
modern  ecclesiastical  usaga"*  If  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  were  in  keeping  with  the  Papal,  Episcopal,  and 
Presbyterian  platforms,  instead  of  allowing  the  use  of  so  many 
words,  of  diverse  meanings,  one  or  more  would  be  chosen 
which  would  convey  clear,  distinct,  and  unmistakable  direc- 
tions as  to  the  person  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  ordi- 
nation is  to  be  performed.  If  so  much,  as  is  claimed,  depends 
on  the  external  act,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  would  have  been  less  clear  and  explicit  in  this 
than  he  has  been  in  the  institution  and  perpetuation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  We  cannot  admit  the  plea  that  we  are  to 
receive  the  "  Scriptures  as  they  were  interpreted  by  the  church 
during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Saviour."  The  fftthers  had  the  written  word,  so  have  we ;  they 
had  their  individual  responsibility,  so  have  we ;  they  had  no 
divine  authority  to  impose  their  views  upon  all  who  come  after 
them,  neither  have  we ;  they  were  not  infallible  but  liable  to 
be  mistaken,  the  same  is  true  of  us.  They  had  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  so  must  wa  The  Master  has  given 
to  them  and  us  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  supreme  and  only 


*  Says  the  Bev.  Thomas  Powell  in  his  **  Anti-Popeiy:''  '*  As  to  the  opiiiion  of 
Christian  writers  on  the  subjecfei  they  did  not,  for  above  a  thousand  yean  after  the 
apostles'  time,  define  what  they  considered  neoessary  to  ordination.  When  they 
began  to  attempt  this,  some  fixed  upon  one  thing  and  some  upon  another  in  end- 
less confusion.  Those  who  at  last  came  to  place  impotOion  of  hands  among  the 
esaenHalBf  did  it  upon  no  other  ground  than  this,  that  the  church  had  wiUed  it  to 
be  so  by  usage."  *'  The  position  remains  immoTable,  that  there  is  no  command 
in  the  word  of  Ood  for  any  particular  actioUf  sign,  or  form  of  words,  as  neoessaiy 
to  ordination— consequently  imposition  of  hands  is  not  necessary  to  ordination. 
We  simply  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  words  used  by  the  Church  of  Bome  and 
the  Churcsh  of  England,  *  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost,*  were  not  used  by  the 
Christian  Church  for  aboye  a  thousand  years  after  Christ" 
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infallible  authority  ;  it  is  then  to  the  New  Testament  we  must 
look,  and  hold  ourselves  and  others  to  that  ordeaL^ 

From  this  careful  and  extended  examination  we  are  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  the  statement  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform  is  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  New  Testament 
^'This  ordination  we  account  but  the  solemn  putting  a  man  into 
his  place  and  office  in  the  church,  whereunto  he  had  right  be- 
fore by  election ;  being  like  the  installing  of  a  magistrate  in 
the  Commonwealth."  "  If  the  people  may  elect  officers,  which 
is  the  greater,  and  wherein  the  substance  of  the  office  doth  con- 
sist, they  may  much  more  (occasion  and  need  so  requiring)  im- 
pose hands  in  ordination,  which  is  less,  and  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  other." 

The  inauguration  of  U.  S.  Grant  did  not  make  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  the  parade,  magnificent 
and  imposing  as  it  was — it  was  not  the  solemn  oath  adminis- 
tered by  the  Chief  Justice ;  it  was  simply  and  alone  by  the 
election  of  the  people ;  that  made  him  President  The  inaug- 
ural services  were  appropriate  and  designated  the  time  when 
official  responsibilities  commenced.  It  should  never,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  election  and  ordination  are  parts  of  one  trans- 
action ;  together  they  make  up  the  appointment  of  an  office- 
bearer. Much  misconception  has  arisen  fix>m  the  separation  of 
them  into  two  distinct  transactions]  both  are  often  compre- 
hended in  one  word,  as  xa^iffrr^ptt,  to  appoint,  to  constitute. 

1  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the  treatise  of 
Professor  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.,  of  England,  on  **  The  Eccle- 

*  The  Rot.  A.  D.  Tait,  Edinburgh,  m  a  letter  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Church 
of  Scotlaiid,  makes  this  emphatic  statement :  "  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  no 
▼irtoe  18  derived  from  the  person  laying  on  his  hands,  by  him  on  whom  they  are 
laid.  No  grace  is  conferred,  no  gift  bestowed,  no  qualification  conmiuni- 
cated.  The  mind  of  him  who  is  ordained  is  in  the  same  condition  as  before,  as  far 
as  the  imposition  of  hands  is  concerned.  He  has  the  same  mimsterial  functions 
and  equal  ezecutiye  powers  before  as  after  it  In  this  manner  we  dissociate  from 
the  practice  all  ideas  which  priestcraft  or  superstition  has  attached  to  ordination. 
We  divest  it  of  the  extrinsic  and  the  accessory,  now  so  intimately  united  with  its 
very  nature  as  to  form  an  eaamUal  elemefU  in  the  opinion  of  the  unreflecting.  By 
those  who  are  infected  with  the  prevalent  mysticism,  we  may  be  accused  of  mak- 
ing it  a  bare  unmeaning  ceremony,  a  mere  empty  form,  a  doctrine  which  leads,  as 
an  estimable  writer  has  said,  *  by  a  necessary  and  very  obvious  and  very  brief 
process  to  absolute  infidelity.' " 
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siastictfl  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  Unfolded."  "  There  is 
a  sensuous  pietism  which  clings  to  forms  more  than  verities,  to 
outward  and  visible,  rather  than  the  inward  and  abstract.  The 
former  indeed  should  not  be  overlooked ;  but  it  is  inexpedient 
to  surround  them  with  an  air  and  aspect  of  importance,  as  if 
they  were  of  supreme  consequenca  The  ceremony  in  question 
is  not  an  unnecessary  ona  It  is  symbolical  and  significant 
Usage  has  given  it  a  meaning.  It  indicates  designation  to  a 
particular  oi&ce  or  enterpriaa  It  is  a  sign  by  which  the  object 
of  the  people's  choice  is  marked  out,  and  specially  commended 
to  the  grace  of  Him  by  whom  he  has  been  called.  In  this 
manner  he  is  inauguraied ;  the  outward  act  being  employed  to 
affect  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses."  *'  Imposi- 
tion of  hands  is  not  essential  as  a  mode  of  induction  to  the 
office  of  elder  or  deacon,  since  all  that  is  properly  meant  by 
ordination  is  not  necessary  to  give  validity  to  office."  "  Nothing 
appears  more  dear  than  that  the  mystery  of  modem  ordination 
was  once  unknown  to  the  apostolic  aga" 
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Amiclb  IV.— how  AMERICAN  WOMEN  ARE  HELPING 

THEIR  SISTERS.* 

The  work  which  is  being  done  for  women  at  the  present 
time  gives  illustration  of  the  &ct  constantly  recurring  in 
human  affairs,  that  the  most  substantial  and  far  reaching  social 
movements  are  wrought  out  quietly,  and  come  slowly  toward 
maturity.  For  the  best  social  circles,  in  our  country,  are  per- 
vaded by  a  movement  for  woman's  welfare,  so  wide-spread  and 
even  now  so  fruitful,  as  to  promise  results  very  far  beyond 
any  contemplated  by  those  loud-mouthed  claimants  of  the 
^'rights"  of  the  sex  to  whom  the  general  public  has  listened  so 
frequently. 

It  is  clear  enough,  indeed,  that  the  degradation  of  woman,  in 
the  world,  has  not  as  yet  been  very  widely  or  thoroughly 
understood.  A  rapid  glance  may  show  this,  and  give  some 
&ir  gauge  of  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to  remedy 
it  We  may  remember,  then,  first,  that  the  women  of  the 
Indian  Empire  alone  are  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  human  race. 
Throughout  this  Empire,  women  on  the  approach  of  childbiith 
have  an  anguish  which  is  quite  unknown  to  mothers  in  Chris- 
tian lands — the  fear  that  their  child  may  be  a  daughter.  No 
joy  greets  the  coming  of  such  a  child  into  an  Indian  homa  The 
daughter  is  an  intruder,  without  claim  upon  maternal  affection. 
Caste  distinction  may  even  require  that  she  be  put  to  death. 
If  she  is  not,  she  must  be  married  in  seven  or  eight  years ; 
but  in  high  caste  particularly,  suitable  marriages  are  not  easily 
effected,  hence  the  only  way  of  escape  often  is  to  kill  a  girl 
as  soon  as  she  is  bom.  A  skillful  pressure  on  the  neck,  a 
small  pill  of  opium,  would  be  often  resorted  to  if  governmental 
vigilance  were  not  feared^  but  in  most  cases  the  desired  end  can 
be  attained  by  other  meana  Intended  lack  of  care,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  will  easily  accomplish  what  is  sought  for. 
But  suppose  the  girl  to  live,  and  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 

*  Tlie  prindpal  souroes  of  information  for  this  Article  have  been  the  publica- 
ftionB  of  tiie  Societies  named  within  it 
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to  be  married  to  a  boy,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  older  than  her- 
self;  she  enters  his  house,  in  a  year  or  two  more,  to  live  in  a 
labyrinth  of  dark  passages,  small  damp  apartments  and  dirty 
enclosures,  from  out  which  many  wives  never  pass,  but  are  con- 
fined to  the  same  rooms,  sometimes  for  forty  years  or  more, 
without  the  sight  of  sun  or  moon,  or  outward  face  of  nature. 
*<  When  I  teach  in  one  bourse,"  says  Miss  Brittan,  for  many 
years  a  missionary  in  India,  "  I  sit  upstairs  in  a  little  verandah, 
which  is  walled  all  around.  Into  the  verandah  a  strongly 
barred  window  opens,  behind  which  sit  the  women  who  are 
being  taught,  passing  their  books  and  work  through  the  bars. 
I  always  think  of  our  Saviour's  words,  when  visiting  them,  *I 
was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  ma'"  "A  woman,  whose 
eyes  filled  with  tears  when  she  saw  a  flower  which  was  brought 
her  to  copy  in  wool,  said :  '  Ah,  this  reminds  me  of  the  time 
when  I  was  a  child,  for  there  were  others  like  this  in  my  &ther'B 
garden,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  for  so  long.'  Then,  pointing  a 
few  yards  before  her  to  a  high  wall  covered  with  dirt  and  moss, 
she  added,  *  That  is  the  only  prospect  I  have  had  for  years.* '' 
.  .  .  .  "  Yesterday,  I  entered  a  house  which  was  exactly  like 
those  I  had  read  of,  before  I  came  to  India.  The  babo,  or 
gentleman  of  the  house,  had  a  suite  of  rooms  furnished  ele- 
gantly, rich  carpets,  sofas,  chairs,  beautiful  paintings  and  statu- 
ary, with  a  centre-table  covered  with  vases  and  curiosities.  It 
really  was  refreshing  to  see  such  beauty  and  eleganca  Bat 
alas  I  I  was  shown  into  the  woman's  apartments  and  the  tears 
would  come  to  my  eyes,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  to  restrain 
them.  Ah  I  how  sad  I  The  babu  spoke  English  to  me  and 
was  a  gentleman;  his  wife  sat  on  a  dirty  mat,  which  was 
thrown  on  a  damp  stone  floor,  her  hair  uncombed,  het  one 
article  of  clothing,  a  sauree,  wretchedly  dirty,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  everything  in  the  bare,  miserable  little  room  she  lived 
in  was  that  of  lowest  heathenism.  As  I  saw  no  chair,  I  sat 
down  on  the  mat  beside  the  woman,  until  a  servant  brought 
me  one,  which  he  said  the  babu  had  sent  me." 

In  the  house  which  she  has  entered,  a  new  bride  is  con- 
stantly watched  by  mother-in-law  and  aunta  She  has  little 
opportunity  of  solitude  with  her  husband ;  within  a  few  years 
she  may  be  obliged  to  share  her  rights  with  some  hated  rival ; 
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at  best  her  life  is  a  continual  struggle.  Under  such  surround- 
ings children  grow  up  to  hate  each  other — strife  and  quarreling 
among  them  is  the  rule  of  the  day ;  in  old  age,  if  the  mother 
come  to  that,  her  own  ungovemed  passion  has  done  its  utmost 
upon  her,  and  has  usually  effaced  from  both  heart  and  coun- 
tenance everything  that  is  lovely.  The  husband,  if  he  survive 
her,  is  not  slow  to  manifest  the  contempt  he  had  come  to  feel 
for  her,  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  being  released  from  such  a 
companion.  Ask  him,  then,  why  he  neglects  to  shave  his 
beard,  and  he  may  answer,  "  Will  I  shave,  when  I  have  lost  an 
old  shoe?" 

And  yet,  however  bad  the  condition  of  the  Hindu  wife,  that 
of  the  Hindu  widow  is  worse.  Condemned  to  a  perpetual 
widowhood,  she  is  treated  as  a  slave,  is  surrounded  with  the 
grossest  immorality,  and  in  multitudes  of  cases  is  murdered  by 
poison.  Indeed,  of  woman  generally,  the  law  of  Menu  declares 
that  she  has  no  business  with  the  texts  of  the  Yedas,  the  writ- 
ings of  her  religion.  No  sacrifice  or  religious  rite  is  permitted 
to  her  apart  from  her  husband,  and  Menu  classes  her  with  the 
stupid,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  deal  The  whole  exist- 
ence of  woman,  in  this  great  empire,  is  utterly  insignificant  and 
debased.  In  a  group  of  forty,  whom  Miss  Brittan  was  instruct- 
ing, not  one  even  knew  she  had  a  souL 

So  in  China,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  women,  the 
position  of  the  sex  is  so  pitiable  that  their  most  earnest  prayer 
through  life  is,  that  they  may  be  men  in  the  next  state  of  their 
existence.  In  many  families,  girls  have  no  individual  names, 
but  are  called  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4.  If  married,  they  are  simply  Mr. 
So-and-So's  wife;  if  they  have  sons,  they  are  such  and  such  a 
boy's  mother,  in  a  single  Chinee  city  four  thousand  female 
infants  are  yearly  murdered  by  their  parents,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  resident  missionaries,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
averments  of  Mr.  Medhurst  in  his  recent  volume,  The  For- 
eigner in  Far  Cathay,  For  the  most  part  the  women  go  very 
little  out  of  their  filthy  and  comfortless  houses ;  they  herd  in 
these  with  pigs  and  other  animals ;  myriads  of  them  are  labor- 
ing for  less  than  two  cents  jper  diem^  and  opium  smoking  has 
widely  deadened  their  mental  and  moral  powers. 

All  through  the  Turkish  Empire,  moreover,  girls  are  never 
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counted  as  children  by  their  fitthera.  The  women  are  far  more 
ignorant,  bigoted,  priest-ridden  than  the  men ;  kept  from  book- 
learning,  that  they  may  labor  outside  the  hoose  as  well  as  in  it ; 
forbidden  to  speak  aloud,  for  a  year  after  marriage,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  mothers-in-law ;  lodging  often  with  animals ;  train- 
ing their  children  in  every  superstition ;  in  some  places  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  temples  before  they  have  given  birth 
to  two  infants ;  devoid  of  purity ;  shut  in  vast  numbers  within 
their  dwellings,  from  one  year  to  another ;  themselves  the  great- 
est hindrances  to  the  prevalence  of  better  things,  they  drs^  out 
their  miserable  days ;  and  all  this  by  millions 

In  Burmah,  Persia,  Siam,  Ceylon,  wherever  Christian  influ- 
ence does  not  dominate — signally,  also,  in  Africa — the  same 
wretchedness  prevails  among  women.  The  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  manual  labor  are  the  opposite  of  those  which  obtain 
in  Christian  countries,  an  evidence  of  the  last  stage  of  woman's 
degradation,  for  nothing  can  be  more  significant  than  this  in 
settling  her  mental,  spiritual,  and  social  status. 

Then,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all  these  countries,  as 
elsewhere,  women  beyond  men  are  the  shaping  factors  in  human 
society.  However  some  who  read  this  statement  may  regard 
it,  no  truth  is  better  ktiown  to  those  familiar  with  the  fiEUSts. 
Says  a  missionary  of  great  experience  in  India :  "  There  is  an 
impression  that  the  Brahmin  woman  is  a  down-trodden  slave. 
She  is  degraded,  but  not  so  much  in  physical  degradation  as  in 
the  tearing  up  all  womanly  instinct,  and  in  imprisoning  her, 
while  the  husband  holds  the  key  as  her  inhuman  jailor.  Yet 
though  she  is  shut  up,  she  is  omnipotent  within.  The  breadth 
of  her  influence  diminishes,  but  it  becomes  intensified  in  j^ 
power.  As  soon  as  a  little  child  begins  to  lisp,  it  is  taught  the  '^ 
name  of  its  patron  deity ;  when  it  can  understand,  it  is  taught  ^ 
the  legends  of  that  god,  often  diabolical,  always  depraving. 
So  the  moral  poison  is  poured  into  its  soul  by  the  mother,  i 
until  it  grows  up  a  firm  idolater,  a  believer  in  all  heathen  t 
superstition,  and  prepared  to  fight  for  it  in  its  foulest  forms."       ^^ 

Another  missionary,  in  Hindustan,  declares :  "  I  find  that  ^ 
little  permanent  impression  can  be  made  on  the  masses,  unless  i 
woman's  influence  is  brought  to  bear.  The  power  of  native  i^ 
mothers  on  the  boy  of  five,  and  the  man  of  fifty,  recalls  the       i^ 
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remark  of  the  Jesuit  in  Europe,  when  it  was  said  that  few 
men  attended  the  churches :  '  Oh  I  we  do  not  care ;  we  have  the 
women,  and  through  them  we  work  both  on  men  and  chil- 
dren.' "  Enlightened  natives  in  India  say :  "  Thousands  of 
our  young  men  here  are  Christians  in  head-belief,  but  the 
affections  of  our  hearts  prevent  an  open  profession  of  this  &ith. 
Were  we  to  do  this,  we  should  become  outcasts  from  our 
homes,  be  cursed  by  our  wives,  and  our  little  ones  be  taught  to 
hate  \\B\  U  is  our  women  who  keep  up  Hinduism  by  their  bigotry 
and  ignorance,^^  Very  pertinent  and  forcible,  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  the  testimony  of  the  late  William  H.  Seward,  in  his 
li'avels  Around  the  World  '^The  remedy  for  India  is  and 
can  be  nothing  less  than  a  regeneration  of  the  Hindu  mind.  . 
....  The  work  of  regeneration  must  indeed  be  slow,  for  it 
requires  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  caste^  the  restora- 
tion of  vH>man^  and  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  if  not  to 
Christianity,  at  least  to  a  religion  more  rational  and  practical 
than  the  Brahminical  faith." 

Equally  great,  however,  with  the  degradation  of  women  in 
these  regions  of  the  earth,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
them  by  any  who  would  help  them.  Especially  has  this  been 
always  true  in  India  and  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Male  mis- 
sionaries could  not  approach  the  women  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever. '^It  is  utterly  impossible,"  says  the  Eighth  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  "  for  a  male 
preacher  to  make  any  attempt  for  the  culture  of  women."  A 
missionary  of  experience,  after  detailing  some  of  the  sorrows 
to  which  women  are  bom  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  adds :  "  In 
China,  we  must  have  native  female  agencv.  Missionaries  might 
labor  for  thirty  years  in  a  place,  and  the  women  would  never 
hear  of  Jesus."  Many  and  many  a  time  even  missionary  ladies 
have  made  the  attempt  to  reach  them,  only  to  be  repulsed.  Miss 
Fidelia  Fiske's  wonderful  work  among  Nestorian  girls,  narrated 
in  that  charming  book,  ^^  Woman  and  her  Saviour  in  Persia,^^ 
was  wholly  exceptional,  and  among  a  people  comparatively  few 
in  number — a  work  in  the  main,  too,  confined  to  youth.  In 
Turkey,  India,  and  China,  where  is,  in  our  day,  the  especial 
straggle  between  the  old  and  the  new,  three-fourths  of  the 
women  have  been  thoroughly  sealed  against  any  influence  from 
without  their  own  houses,  until  the  last  few  years. 
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But  within  that  time  the  barriers  have  begun  to  give  way. 
In  the  vast  Indian  Empire  they  are  probably  more  generally 
removed  than  elsewhere.  How  fiir  the  trivial  circumstance  with 
which  Miss  Brittan  and  her  co-laborers  have  often  connected 
this  result  was  influential,  we  cannot  say,  but  her  story  is  in- 
teresting and  very  probable.  She  tells  it  in  her  paper,  under 
the  title  What  a  pair  of  slippers  did  for  India,  The  story  is  of 
a  missionary  wife  plying  her  needle  to  finish  a  pair  of  slippera 
for  her  husband.  They  are  seen,  picked  up,  admired  by  a  na- 
tive Babu  or  gentleman — they  form  the  means  of  entry  to  the 
zenana,  that  his  wife  may  be  taught  to  make  them — this  is 
noised  abroad — a  "movement  begins,"  and  in  Miss  Brittan^s 
glowing  utterance,  '*  a  pair  of  slippers  has  become  the  instru- 
ment of  letting  in  a  ray  of  light  upon  thousands  (of  women) 
who  for  ages  had  been  sitting  in  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of 
death."  Whether  or  not  the  way  might  not  have  been  other- 
wise and  elsewhere  opened  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  here.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  occurrence  became  an  entering  wedge,  and 
led  to  new  effort  to  Christianize  the  women  of  Hindustan,  and 
with  them  the  women  of  the  world.  As  one  of  the  results,  we 
now  see  the  women  of  all  our  American  churches,  with  most 
praiseworthy  unanimity,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  they  can,  as  women,  to  bring  their  sisters  throughout  the 
world  out  of  the  degradation  in  which  they  are  sunk. 

Such  are  the  aims  of  the  five  Missionary  Societies  of  Ameri- 
can Women,  now  in  successful  operation,  and  far  more  widely 
operative  than  is  generally  known.  These  are  all  voluntary 
societies,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  first  and  oldest 
of  them  settled,  years  ago,  the  practicability  and  wisdom  of 
sending  single  women  from  America  into  almost^  perhaps  quite, 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  labor  for  the  evangelization  of 
heathen  women,  and  sustaining  them  by  the  exertions  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  This  Association  is  "The 
Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  op  Akebiga  pob 
Heathen  Lands,"  organized  in  New  York  City,  in  1861  * 
It  is  an  independent  body,  responsible  only  to  its  wide  spread 
constituency  in  six  religious  denominations :  Presbyterian,  Con- 

*  Mrs.  T.  0.  I>0]UfiMn8,  first  and  present  Prendaii;  Miss  S.  D.  DoBEicns,  Oor- 
responding  Secretary^  47  E.  2lBt  street,  New  Yoric 
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gregational,  Befoimed,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  It 
sends  abroad  and  supports  only  single  women  (giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  widows  and  daughters  of  missionaries)  "  to  train," 
as  its  Constitution  declares,  "  and  superintend  native  women 
to  labor  for  the  evangelization  of  women  in  heathen  landa" 
No  lady  is  sent  to  a  mission  of  any  denomination  other  than 
her  own,  or  where  she  will  not  receive  suitable  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

Second  in  order  of  establishment  was  the  ^'  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  auxiliary  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,"*  formed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  January, 
1868.  The  third  was  the  "  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  State8,"t 
formed  at  Boston,  March  SOth,  1869.  In  1870,  a  fourth  was 
organized — ^the  "  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  "i^  ^^  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  and  a  fifth  at  Boston,  Masa,  April  8d,  1871,  the  "  Wo- 
man's Baptist  Missionary  Society.  "§  The  last  four  carry  on 
their  work  in  heathen  countries,  in  connection  with  and  in 
direct  aid  of  the  Missionary  Boards  of  their  respective  denom- 
inations, gathering  their  funds  in  the  United  States,  and  sus- 
taining such  lady  missionaries  abroad,  single  or  married,  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them,  by  these  Boards,  or  selected  by  them- 
selves and  their  auxiliaries.  They  have  the  entire  confidence 
of  these  denominational  Boards,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
just  stated,  and  from  the  complete  endorsement  of  their  officers. 
Nor  has  there  arisen  in  their  mutual  relations,  hitherto,  any 

*  Mrs.  Albbbt  Bowkxb,  Prendent;  Miss  Abbib  B.  Ohuj),  Some  Seeretaryt 
1  Somerset  street,  Boston,  ICass. ;  Mrs.  Mosbs  Smith,  Prendent  Woman^s  Board 
of  Missions  for  the  Interior ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatohtobd,  Eyanston,  HL,  and  Mrs. 
JOSKPH  B.  Lbaks,  Chicago,  UL,  Chrreaponding  Seoretariea, 

t  Mrs.  Bey.  Dr.  Pattbh,  Prendent^  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wabbbk,  On-- 
raponding  Secretary ^  Gambridgeport,  Mass. 

X  Mrs.  W.  E.  ScmEKOK,  PreaideiU;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fishbttbit  and  Mrs.  S.  Enbass, 
Home  Oorreapanding  Secretariea^  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
A.  H.  HOOB,  Eranston,  lU.,  PreeideiU  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Northwest;  Mrs.  Q.  H.  LAnor  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Elt,  Some  Oorreaponding 
Secretaries,  Chicago,  Ul. 

g  Mrs.  Gabdbbb  Golbt,  President;  Mrs.  0.  H.  Gabpbbtbb,  Oorreapanding  See- 
retary,  Newton  Center,  Maaa^^President  of  W.  B.  M.  S.,  of  the  West,  at  Chicago, 
HL,  Mrs.  Robbbt  Haebis  ;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Tolmak,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
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question  of  practice  or  detail  which  has  given  rise  to  Motion, 
and  their  concord  is  hearty. 

In  twelve  years,  since  1860,  these  women's  societies  have 
collected  and  disbursed,  in  the  aggregate,  $679,841.50.*  In 
the  last  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mission- 
ary Society  were  $64,207.18 ;  of  the  Woman's  Board  at  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago,  $61,019.89 ;  Methodist  Societies,  $64,920.00 ; 
Presbyterian,  $60,660.10;  and  Baptist,  $29,997.06.  The 
sources  of  pecuniary  supply  are  Annual  and  life  Memberships 
of  $1  and  $20,  $26,  $60  each ;  two  honorary  dignities,  in  the 
Methodist  organization,  of  manager  and  patron,  are  provided 
for  those  who  contribute  $100  and  $800,  and  for  those  lady 
collectors  who  make  themselves  responsible  for  gathering  not 
less  than  $20  per  annum,  for  five  years ;  and  the  establishment 
of  branch  and  auxiliary  societies,  which  are  now  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  in  every  New  England  State,  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Yiiginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  California,  and  in  Canada.  ^^  Mission  Bands" 
and  ^^  Mission  Circles,"  as  tributaries,  do  a  work  not  unim- 
portant 

Eveiy  society  has  its  own  missionary  periodical,  and  these  in 
some  cases  have  a  very  remunerative  circulation*  ITie  Mission- 
ary  Link  is  issued  by  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society, 
once  in  two  months— Z^  and  Lights  monthly,  by  the  Woman's 
Board  (Congregational)  at  Boston ;  The  Heathen  Woman^s  Friend, 
by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  monthly ;  Woman^s  Work  for  Woman,  by  the  Presby- 
terian society,  once  in  two  months :  and  The  Helping  Hand  is 
published  monthly,  by  the  Baptist  society,  in  connection  with 
a  denominational  missionaiy  paper— 2%e  Macedonian.  They 
are  filled  with  statements  and  appeals  connected  with  the  wants 
and  the  work  of  the  respective  associations.  Their  tone  is 
catholic  and  earnest 


*  The  Womaii*s  Union  Missionary  Bocietj,  to  January,  18*73,1256,010.81; 
the  Woman's  Board  auxiliary  to  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  induding  the  Society  at  Chicago, 
m.,  to  January,  18Y3,  |166,354.64;  Woman's  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
with  all  branches,  to  March,  1873,  |1 32,420.00;  Woman's  Presbyterian  Societies, 
to  April,  1873,  $91,641.77 ;  Woman's  Baptist  Society,  including  that  at  Chicago, 
to  April,  1873, 143,414.38. 
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Already  these  several  bodies  of  women  support  one  hundred 
and  ninety  missionary  ladies,  with  three  hundred  native  helpers, 
for  the  most  part  converts  to  Chri^ianity,  employed  as  teachers, 
Bible  readers,  etc  Of  these,  sixty  missionaries  are  in  India, 
thirty  in  Turkey,  the  others  in  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Oreece, 
Spain,  Mexico,  South  America,  Siam,  Burmah,  Persia,  and 
with  the  North  American  Indians.  All  the  organizations 
together  sustain  two  hundred  schools,  including  five  orphanages, 
two  under  the  care  of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society 
and  three  under  the  care  of  the.  Methodist  society.  Other 
schools  receive  aid.  More  than  four  hundred  children,  also, 
are  supported  in  these  institutions. 

Quite  away  from  the  excitement  of  more  open  and  promi- 
nent activities  in  the  daily  life  of  our  communities,  the  agen- 
cies which  create  and  uphold  these  societies  are  to  be  met  with 
on  every  hand.  Nearly  outside  the  notice  of  that  omnivorous 
daily  press,  which  goes  so  iar  toward  the  extinction  of  any 
private  existence  and  labor,  they  are  operating  with  swifter  and 
swifter  impetus.  A  holy  enthusiasm  inspires  and  attends  them, 
which  has  been  accompanied  thus  far  with  remarkably  good 
judgment  The  extent  and  methods  of  exertion  at  home, 
equally  with  the  results  secured  abroad,  attest  the  complete 
sincerity  of  the  women  who  have  set  their  hands  to  the  work. 
No  Christian  enterprise  of  permanence  has  so  steadily  gathered 
strength,  or  drawn  to  its  aid,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  such  wide 
and  generous  cooperation  among  its  legitimate  supporters. 

The  fertility  of  resource  and  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  home  field  deserves  especial  notice.  Entire  fami- 
lies, laige  majorities  in  churches,  whole  Sabbath  schools,  from 
the  women  in  the  Bible  classes  to  the  little  children  in  the  infant 
classes,  even  entire  religious  communities,  are  under  cheerful 
contribution.  Yery  many  auxiliaries  are  to  be  found  on  "  Home 
Missionary"  fields  in  Western  States.  The  women  in  the 
American  churches  who  have  hitherto  lacked  ^'  something  to 
do,"  seem  here  to  have  found  an  opportunity  for  labor  brought 
directly  to  their  hand.  And  they  have  accepted  it  The  story 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  fitting  contributions  into  the  treasuries  of  these 
societies  is  truly  aflfecting.    All  classes,  all  ages,  seem  to  have 
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been  thoroagblj  interested.  Even  orphans  in  some  of  our 
asylams  have  contribated  to  educate  children  in  the  lands 
whose  moral  darkness  is  a  thick  palL  A  moat  touching  gift, 
the  result  of  their  own  efforts,  came  from  the  women  in  one  of 
our  cities  who  are  inmates  of  one  of  the  benevolent  institU' 
tiona  which  have  for  their  object  the  reclaiming  of  those  whose 
life  is  wretched  with  the  guilt  which  society  rarely  foi^ves. 
"  To  a  company  of  sacb,  poverty  stricken  in  body  and  soul, 
Miss  Brittan  once  told  her  story  of  the  saddened  homes  in  that 
Eastern  land  of  sorrow,  and  with  one  impulse,  realizing  what 
Christian  love  and  forbearance  had  done  for  them,  they  resolved 
to  lay  aside  a  penny  of  their  weekly  incomes  to  send  forth  more 
messengers  of  the  Cross,  nor  did  they  rest  until  they  had  sent  a 
sum  amounting  to  $80."  It  was  not  mere  enthusiasm  which 
said  of  the  whole  great  movement — "the  spark  lay  covered 
ready  for  the  kindling,  and  the  letters  that  come  &om  all  parts 
of  the  land,  expressing  joy  that  the  work  has  been  undertaken, 
interest  in  its  success,  and  a  desire  to  have  part,  however  hum* 
ble,  in  it,  all  show  that  the  fulness  of  time  had  come  to  enter 
this  special  field." 

The  women  who  have  gone  ^m  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  these  societies  as  missionaries  are  many  of  them 
well  known  as  some  of  the  noblest  women  the  country  con- 
tained— many   of   them   are  persons  of  the   highest  culture. 
Their  consecration  is  unbounded.     Daily  discomforta,  to  which 
they  had  been  before  all  their  lives  strangers,  have  not  hindered 
them  from  penetrating  the  houses  where  they  find  the  subjects 
of  their  efforts ;  they  teach  in  native  schools,  joyful  to  monld 
the  often  unpromising  material ;  supervise  the  labors  of  native 
Bible  women,  who  go  where  they  cannot  as  yet  enter ;  admin- 
ister orphanages ;    prescribe  for  and   attend  upon  the   sick ; 
11  preaching  the  "  glad  tidings  "  of  a  Great  Physician, 
ing  home  to  this  country  and  to  the  world  electric 
ippeal.    Mrs.  Rhea  of  Persia  writes  to  "  eight  hundred 
,n  Boston,  Mass. : 

lice  that  mj  picture  ia  not  toot  fhotogmph.  Whj  ia  it  not  T  Be- 
r  died  and  fou  b»*e  the  beoeSts  of  Hia  ulvmtlon;  onlj  thii.  Obi  be 
liqwose  abroad  the  Bbtama  that  flow  Iiom  this  liring  fountain.  Lrt 
as  you  have  drank.    Send  to  Peraia  for  our  dark  siitera  there,  from 
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jour  ezoeoB,  the  blesaingB  that  so  espedally  exalt  woman  I  It  is  your  work,  eight 
hundred  ladiee  1  It  is  appropriate.  It  ia  feminine.  It  is  benevolent  It  ia  impera- 
tiTe.    Do  it  for  Persia  I    Do  it  for  Ohriat'* 

And,  now,  a  word  before  we  close  as  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  organizations  It  may  be  said,  in  this 
respect,  that  the  results  already  secured  are  tangible,  and  full 
of  promise.  In  reality,  there  has  never  been  seen  more  inspir- 
ing and  hopeful  fruit  from  organized  Christian  effort,  in  any 
equal  period  of  time.  The  missionaries  of  these  societies  have 
gone  and  are  going  wherever  they  work  into  the  dark  homes 
of  those  distant  lands ;  they  have  long  ago  opened  the  doors 
which  have  been  hitherto  closed ;  they  have  entered  and  are 
sitting  with  the  occupants.  For  years  the  practicability 
of  all  this  has  been  an  accepted  fact,  and  for  years  in  those 
homes,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  it  includes,  has 
been  free  of  access  to  their  inhabitants.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  a  bigoted  Hindu  was  heard  to  say:  ''You  may 
educate  my  sons,  and  open  to  them  all  the  stores  of  knowledge ; 
but  my  daughters  you  must  not  approach,  however  benevolent 
your  designs,  for  they  must  marry  at  an  age  when  your  plans 
of  education  can  hardly  commence.  Their  ignorance  and 
seclusion  are  necessary  to  the  honor  of  my  family,  a  considera- 
tion of  greater  moment  with  me  than  their  mental  culture." 
Now  we  learn  that  not  only  are  schools  for  girls  sustained  by 
native  men,  but  that  a  magistrate  in  Bombay  desires  to  engage 
and  liberally  remunerate  a  governess  who  shall  instruct  his 
daughters  daily.  The  native  King  of  Jeypore,  an  independent 
Indian  State,  while  on  a  visit  to  Calcutta,  hearing  of  the  won- 
derful improvement  in  the  education  of  women,  was  led  to  see 
the  importance  of  introducing  the  system  concerning  which  he 
had  learned  into  his  own  provinca  Mi^  Brittan,  impressed 
with  his  enlightened  views,  accepted  his  offer  to  pay  the  travel- 
ing expenses  and  salary  of  any  lady  she  might  send  as  an 
instructor — as  well  as  to  provide  a  house  for  her  to  live  in,  and 
furnish  books  and  materials  for  work.  A  native  Hindu  gentle- 
man said  to  Miss  Hook :  ''  Twenty  years  ago,  you  would  not 
have  dared  to  enter  our  houses,  and  now  our  old  habits  are 
gradually  breaking  down,  and  we  b^  you  to  come  and  give 
instruction  to  our  women."    The  government  of  Japan  has 
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signified  its  wish  that  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  XJiuoii  Mis* 
sionary  Society  who  went  out  in  1871  (Mrs.  Pruyn,  Misses 
Crosby  and  Pierson),  should  undertake  the  education  of  women 
of  the  higher  .classe&  '^The  women  of  Persia,'*  says  Bev.  J. 
H.  Shedd,  "are  &r  more  accessible  than  the  same  class  in  India, 
and  the  work  from  house  to  house  is  easier."  Miss  Brittan 
mentions  with  emphasis  the  change  of  views  which  has  taken 
place  since  her  first  identification  with  zenana  work.  She 
asserts,  ''  When  I  first  came  to  Calcutta,  not  one  woman  in  a 
thousand  knew  a  letter,  and  now  you  can  scarcely  enter  a 
respectable  house  where  at  least  one  cannot  read.  The  desire 
for  knowledge  has  become  so  general,  that  where  no  other 
teachers  can  be  obtained,  the  women  insist  on  their  boys  teaching 
them  on  their  return  fix)m  school"  In  Turkey,  interest  in  the 
education  of  women  is  not  even  confined  to  those  who  have 
become  Protestant  in  their  religion,  but  is  felt  alike  by 
Armenians  and  Turks.  And,  in  the  same  way,  there  is  a  won* 
derful  opening  for  this  and  for  all  Christian  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  women,  in  China. 

And  every  blessing  carried  with  the  Gpspel  of  Christ,  when- 
ever it  has  been  preached  in  purity,  has  attended  the  labors  of 
these  women  missionariea  Regard  for  physical  well-being,  the 
employment  of  the  mind,  the  education  of  public  aentimeut 
concerning  the  capacity  and  the  mission  of  women,  are  coming 
to  be  realities.  The  adaptations  of  women  for  congenial  and 
useful  employment  outside  of  purely  domestic  occupations,  are 
discerned,  and  the  industries  are  to  some  extent  made  ready 
through  which  they  may  be  helps  to  others.  Old  pemicioos 
prejudices  and  practices  of  all  sorts  give  way.  "  On  the  steamer 
from  Madras,"  says  Miss  Lathrop  of  Bengalore,  in  India,  "was 
a  Bengali  woman  tcaveling  with  her  husband,  and  two  little 
children.  She  sat  at  the  table  with  us  and  was  in  every  respect 
a  lady.  Two  years  ago,  this  woman  was  living  as  secluded  as 
any  we  visit"  Mrs.  Page  of  Calcutta  says :  ''I^^^J  ^^  ^  P^^^* 
ant  to  find  that  many  national  prejudices  have  vanished,  and 
strange  old  superstitions  are  giving  way.  Sometimes  I  have 
pointed  to  an  idol  and  asked  a  woman,  *  Do  you  worship  that?' 
The  rejoinder  has  been  '  No,  I  believe  in  God ;  that  image  be- 
longs to  some  one  in  the  housa' " 
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Female  missionary  physicians,  educated  in  tbe  United  States, 
teach  the  laws  of  health  in  more  than  one  country  in  Asia,  and 
while  practicing  their  profession,  lift  the  souls  of  women  out  of 
moral  death  to  spiritual  Ufa  The  credibly  attested  records 
which  have  been  published  of  the  mighty  movements  which 
have  brought  light  and  order  and  tenderness  to  multitudes  of 
women  who  had  been  foul  with  strife  and  bitterness  of  soul, 
strike  one  in  the  reading  with  more  force  and  wonder  than  any 
perusal  of  fictitious  pictures  of  oriental  fancy  in  our  younger 
days.  These  have  taken  place  in  almost  all  the  countries  where 
the  missionaries  of  these  societies  have  labored. 

The  stories  which  are  told  of  aspirations  kindled  in  the  de- 
graded minds  of  women  are  the  same  in  all  countries.  In 
Marash,  the  very  poor  mothers  brought  their  infants  to  the 
meetings,  that  they  themselves  might  be  able  to  come.  Anna, 
an  Armenian  woman,  at  Harpoot,  begged  Miss  West  to  let  her 
come  to  the  school,  that  she  might  preach  to  Turkish  women, 
and  she  was  denied,  until  she  said :  "Well,  teacher,  if  T  cannot 
come,  will  you  leave  the  door  open  and  let  me  sit  upon  the  step, 
that  I  may  hear  all  I  can  ?"  Eventually  she  had  twenty-seven 
Armenian  and  sixty  Turkish  women  in  her  own  school,  and 
went  preaching  with  her  husband,  through  the  villages.  In 
India  poor  women  have  been  known  to  carry  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  fields  where  they  went  to  labor,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  work,  while  their  companions  lounged,  have  taken  up 
their  books.  '*  I  boiled  my  rice  with  one  eye,  and  gave  the 
other  to  the  book,"  said  one  whose  progress  was  a  joyful  sur- 
prise. **  Do  not  give  me  any  writing  from  that  reading  book," 
said  a  Hindu  lady  to  Miss  Caddy,  "  for  I  can  copy  from  that 
at  any  time.  Give  me  a  text  from  your  Bible,  for  I  cannot 
have  that  always." 

But  to  any  fair  view  of  results,  the  consideration  of  the  pres- 
ent and  fiiture  agency  of  natives  trained  by  the  missionaries  to 
be  preachers,  and  readers,  and  Christian  workers  in  other  capaci- 
ties, is  essential  Miss  West  tells  of  "  Soul-loving  Societies" 
formed  among  women  in  Turkey,  their  members  banded  to 
spend  a  part  of  one  day,  every  week,  in  visiting  from  house  to 
house  to  talk  of  Christ  The  native  women  go  and  read,  and 
preach,  in  India,  speaking  of  native  idols  as  none  who  have  not 
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been  heathen  can  ever  do,  ridiculing  the  mnd  and  wood  of 
which  men  make  images  which  look  worse  than  they  them- 
selves do,  which  cannot  even  save  themselves  from  sinking  into 
the  slime  if  he  who  worships  burls  them  there ;  and  then  looking 
up  at  the  grand  heavens,  one  of  them  said : — "  Hb  who  spread 
ou4j  that  is  my  Swammy"  (Lobd). 

Everywhere  the  native  women  profess  their  &ith  in  Jesus ; 
they  seek  the  identification  with  Christians  that  shall  mark  and 
keep  them  such.  Against  any  opposition  they  hold  to  Christ ; 
converted  perhaps  while  they  are  betrothed  to  heathen  boys, 
they  undergo  severity  of  persecution,  even  to  death,  rather  than 
renounce  their  faith.  They  strip  themselves  of  personal  adorn- 
ments that  they  may  build  their  churches,  support  their  native 
pastors — send  to  the  heathen  around  them  or  far  away,  who 
have  never  heard  it,  the  "good  news''  of  God;  they  have 
organized  societies  among  themselves,  auxiliary  to  the  Women's 
Societies,  here,  of  which  we  are  writing. 

Does  any  one  ask  for  the  personal  character  which  has  been 
developed  in  these  heathen  women  ?  Let  it  be  answered,  it  is 
that  wherein  they  wish  above  all  else  to  be  like  the  Divine 
Master,  by  compliance  with  all  his  words. 

For  illustration : — Two  young  men  in  a  Bengali  family  be- 
came Christians,  and  were  forbidden,  therefore,  to  dwell  at  home, 
although  occasionally  permitted  to  visit  home.  Having  taught 
one  of  their  sisters  to  read,  they  gave  her  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
which  she  studied  in  secret,  until  at  length  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
opened  the  eyes  of  her  understanding  and  she  became  a  Chris- 
tian. Seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  she  confessed  her  faith,  and 
asked  for  the  Scriptures  which  she  had  hidden*  Placing  them 
upon  her  head,  she  took  water  and  sprinkling  herself  with  it, 
said,  "  Oh,  Lord  Jesus  I  thou  didst  command  those  who  love 
thee  to  be  baptized.  I  am  ignorant  and  know  not  how  it  should 
be  dona     But  accept  this  my  imperfect  endeavor  to  fulfill  thy 

commands."    In  a  few  minutes  her  life  was  closed 

These  are  the  petitions,  faithfully  translated,  fi*om  the  prayer  of 
a  Hindu  widow.  "Oh  Lord  I  thou  everlasting  Father,  my 
prayer  to  thee  is,  that  I  may  keep  thy  commandments  with 
my  whole  heart,  and  body,  and  daily  growing  in  knowledge 
and  righteousness,  please  thee.    Thou  husband  of  the  widow — 
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beside  thee  I  have  none  in  this  world ;  beside  thee  I  have  no 
leader.  Alas  I  I,  being  thy  child,  cannot  keep  thy  command- 
ments for  a  single  hour,  but  remaining  in  this  sinful  world, 
have  forgotten  thee.  Alas  1  He  who  is  our  life, — Him  know- 
ing we  know  not,  and  hearing  we  hear  not  Give  me  thy 
Spirit,  Lord,  that  he  may  enable  me  to  think  of  thee.  Lord  of 
the  world  I  let  thy  will  be  the  will  of  the  whole  world ;  open 
thou  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  almost  prisoned  women  of  India. 
All  this  I  ask  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Amen." 

In  what  is  already  secured  lies  laige  hope  in  the  future,  for  the 
world  outside  Christendom.  Society  cannot  rise  above  the 
status  of  its  individual  members,  and  the  agency  for  its  resur- 
rection which  we  have  considered,  is  working  upon  the 
right  persons.  At  last,  those  who  shape  society  in  immense 
portions  of  the  earth,  are  themselves  being  moulded  in  the 
image  of  Him  who  is  the  supreme  model  Not  the  present 
generation,  perhaps  no  generation  will  speedily  see  its  fulness ; 
but  the  day  has  broken,  '^  peace  b^ns  to  settle  on  the  air — ^the 
prison  walls  are  giving  way"  in  permanent  reality  and  truths 
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But  within  that  time  the  banders  have  begun  to  give  way. 
In  the  vast  Indian  Empire  they  are  probably  more  generally 
removed  than  elsewhere.     How  fiir  the  trivial  circumstance  widi 
which  Miss  Brittan  and  her  co-laborers  have  often  connected 
this  result  was  influential,  we  cannot  say,  but  her  story  is  in- 
teresting and  very  probable.     She  tells  it  in  her  paper,  under 
the  title  What  a  pair  of  slippers  did  for  India,     The  story  is  of 
a  missionary  wife  plying  her  needle  to  finish  a  pair  of  slippera 
for  her  husband.     They  are  seen,  picked  up,  admired  by  a  na- 
tive Babu  or  gentleman — they  form  the  means  of  entry  to  the 
zenana,  that  hia  wife  may  be  taught  to  make  them-this  is 
noised  abroad — a  "movement  begins,"  and  in  Miss  Brittan's 
glowing  utterance,  '*  a  pair  of  slippers  has  become  the  instru- 
ment of  letting  in  a  ray  of  light  upon  thousands  (of  women) 
who  for  ages  had  been  sitting  in  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of 
death."     Whether  or  not  the  way  might  not  have  been  other- 
wise and  elsewhere  opened  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  hera  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  occurrence  became  an  entering  wedge,  and 
led  to  new  effort  to  Christianize  the  women  of  Hindustan,  and 
with  them  the  women  of  the  world.     As  one  of  the  results,  we 
now  see  the  women  of  all  our  American  churches,  with  most 
praiseworthy  unanimity,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  they  can,  as  women,  to  bring  their  sisters  throughout  the 
world  out  of  the  degradation  in  which  they  are  sunk. 

Such  are  the  aims  of  the  five  Missionary  Societies  of  Ameri- 
can Women,  now  in  successful  operation,  and  far  more  widely 
operative  than  is  generally  known.  These  are  all  voluntary 
societies,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  first  and  oldest 
of  them  settled,  years  ago,  the  practicability  and  wisdom  of 
sending  single  women  from  America  into  almost,  perhaps  quite, 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  labor  for  the  evangelization  of 
heathen  women,  and  sustaining  them  by  the  exertions  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  This  Association  is  "The 
Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  op  Amebiga  fob 
Heathen  Lands,"  organized  in  New  York  City,  in  1861  * 
It  is  an  independent  body,  responsible  only  to  its  wide  spread 
constituency  in  six  religious  denominations :  Presbyterian,  CJon- 

*  Mrs.  T.  0.  DoBEHUBi  first  and  present  President;  Miss  S.  D.  DoBXicus,  Chr- 
responding  Secretary^  47  R.  2lBt  street,  New  York. 
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gregational,  Befoimed,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  It 
sends  abroad  and  supports  only  single  women  (giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  widows  and  daughters  of  missionaries)  ^^  to  train," 
as  its  Constitution  declares,  ^'  and  superintend  native  women 
to  labor  for  the  evangelization  of  women  in  heathen  lands." 
!No  lady  is  sent  to  a  mission  of  any  denomination  other  than 
her  own,  or  where  she  will  not  receive  suitable  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

Second  in  order  of  establishment  was  the  ^'  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  auxiliary  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,"*  formed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  January, 
1868.  The  third  was  the  "  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"t 
formed  at  Boston,  March  SOth,  1869.  In  1870,  a  fourth  was 
organized — ^the  "  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  "i^  ^^  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  and  a  fifth  at  Boston,  Masa,  April  8d,  1871,  the  "  Wo- 
man's Baptist  Missionary  Society.  "§  The  last  four  carry  on 
their  work  in  heathen  countries,  in  connection  with  and  in 
direct  aid  of  the  Missionary  Boards  of  their  respective  denom- 
inations, gathering  their  funds  in  the  United  States,  and  sus- 
taining such  lady  missionaries  abroad,  single  or  married,  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them,  by  these  Boards,  or  selected  by  them- 
selves and  their  auxiliaries.  They  have  the  entire  confidence 
of  these  denominational  Boards,  as  is  evident  from  the  &ct 
just  stated,  and  from  the  complete  endorsement  of  their  officers. 
Nor  has  there  arisen  in  their  mutual  relations,  hitherto,  any 

*  Mrs.  Albbbt  Bowkxb,  PrendeiU;  Miss  Abbib  B.  OsiLDy  Some  Secretary^ 
1  Somerset  street,  Boston,  ICass. ;  Mrs.  MosRS  Smith,  Prendent  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  for  the  Interior ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatohtobd,  Evanston,  HL,  and  Mrs. 
JOBiPH  B.  Lbaks,  Chicago,  DL,  Oorreaponding  SecretarieB, 

t  Mrs.  Bey.  Dr.  Pattbh,  PreBtdentf  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wabbik,  Oor- 
responding  Secretary^  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

X  Mrs.  W.  E.  ScmEKOK,  PteaidaU;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fishbubn  and  Mrs.  S.  Knbass, 
Home  Oorreaponding  Secreianea^  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
A.  H.  HoOB,  Eranston,  m.,  Prendent  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Northwest;  Mrs.  G.  H.  LAmH  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Ely,  Some  Oorreaponding 
Secretarie8j  Chicago,  JXL 

§  Mrs.  Gardnbb  Colbt,  President;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cabpbnteb,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary^ Newton  Center,  U6M.^President  of  W.  B.  M.  S.,  of  the  West,  at  Chicago, 
IlL,  Mrs.  Robbbt  Habbis  ;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Tolmak,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
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those  who  hare  become  bow-l^ged  in  running  the  way  of  Qtod!s 
commandments,  from  the  vain  endeavor  to  tread  in  tiie  steps  of 
some  one  who  has  gone  that  way  before  them. 

We  are  confident  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  has  been 
weakened  by  the  low  place  we  assign  to  extempore  speaking. 
Pastors  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  address  on  a  rainy  day, 
when  none  but  the  faithful  are  present,  to  save  the  sermon  that 
was  prepared  for  all  the  peopla  It  is  the  unwilling  resort  when 
called  upon  suddenly,  a  temporary  breast-work  of  brush  and 
stones  thrown  up  against  the  enemy.  It  is  employed  on  occa- 
sions when  things  crude  and  weak  may  be  said,  and  small  talk 
allowed.  Belatively  to  the  written  sermon,  it  occupies  the  place 
of  the  contribution  box  to  the  subscription  paper,  the  receptacle 
for  ready  and  small  change.  In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
when  the  players  are  preparing  for  a  rehearsal,  one  of  them  who 
was  to  act  the  lion's  part  requests  that  it  may  be  handed  to  him, 
as  he  is  slow  of  learning.  The  reply  is,  *'  You  may  speak  your 
part  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring."  This  opinion  is 
still  extensively  cherished.  Speaking  without  notes  in  the  esti- 
nuition  of  many  is  little  else  than  roaring.  But  we  are  certain 
that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  would  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
mode  of  address,  and  that  even  as  practiced  among  us  it  is  not 
seldom  more  effective  than  the  more  formal  and  studied  utter- 
ances of  the  pulpit  The  speaker  freed  from  the  constraint  oc- 
casioned by  his  notes,  ''  with  heart  and  eyes  and  lifted  hands" 
brings  himself  into  sympathy  with  those  whom  he  desires  to 
benefit  If  his  words  are  less  studied,  they  possess  a  warmth 
and  power  not  found  in  the  more  formal  utterance.  Most  men 
prefer  warm  meals,  even  when  imperfectly  cooked,  to  cold  food, 
though  spiced  according  to  the  latest  French  recipes. 

Extempore  speaking  demands  that  the  theme  of  discourse  be 
fairly  studied,  and  that  the  speaker  so  join  himself  to  the  audi- 
ence as  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  their  presence  and  manifested 
interest  The  notes  he  consults  must  be  the  faces  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  associations  of  the  place  and  the  presence  of  those 
who  have  come  to  be  benefited  will  be  the  willing  servitors,  to 
bring  forth  the  treasures  prepared  for  the  occasion.  If  com- 
pelled at  first  to  depend  upon  the  thoughts  especially  prepared, 
he  must  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  forage  for  his  sup- 
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plies  on  the  lands  he  has  come  to  conquer.  But  if  he  depends 
upon  himself  for  inspiration,  and  upon  his  previous  reflections 
for  the  words  he  shall  speak,  he  will  fail  The  method  and 
order  of  the  written  discourse,  and  the  freedom  that  belongs  to 
extempore  speaking,  will  alike  be  wanting,  and  the  result  will 
excite  the  dislike  once  expressed  for  things  neither  cold  nor 
hot 

One  secret  of  their  success  who  are  eminent  as  extempore 
speakers  is  their  willingness  to  fail  They  never  grow  excited 
lest  the  oil  in  the  cruse  should  &il  ere  the  half  hour  is  out 
We  have  heard  such  men  when  their  discourses  were  far  below 
the  average  preaching  in  our  pulpits,  but  they  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  the  inevitable,  and  were  content  to  obtain  general 
success  with  occasional  failure.  An  extempore  performance 
is  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  moods  of  the  speaker,  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  hearers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
beforehand  what  measure  of  success  shall  be  secured,  nor 
need  we  inquire  if  satisfied  that  the  method  on  the  whole  is  the 
best 

When  he  who  deceives  the  nations  shall  be  bound  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  there  will  go  with  him,  we  trust,  that  hurtful 
delusion,  that  the  art  of  speaking  is  of  little  consequence  com- 
paratively, and  that  our  great  effort  should  be  to  get  thoughts. 
But  thoughts  poorly  expressed  effect  but  little.  We  have 
seen  preachers  of  veiy  ordinary  thinking  power,  eminent  for 
their  effectiveness  in  the  pulpit  They  so  speak  the  word  that 
multitudes  both  of  the  Jews  and  Greek  believe.  Their  small 
shot  go  further  into  the  oaken  hearts  of  their  hearers  than  do 
the  bullets  of  their  stronger  brethren.  This  may  be  humbling 
to  our  pride,  but  the  &ct  cannot  be  questioned.  Our  govern- 
ment is  not  satisfied  with  getting  the  best  ammunition  and  guns 
of  the  most  approved  pattern.  Time  and  money  are  freely 
spent  in  the  practice  of  gunnery,  that  they  may  use  with  the 
greatest  effect  their  weapona  It  was  by  means  of  this  prac- 
tice that  our  sailors  were  able  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile  to  hit  the  Alabama  with  every  shot,  and  send  her  a  rid- 
dled hulk  to  the  bottom.  Should  not  every  minister  patiently 
and  persistently  study  any  art  by  which  he  may  most  effec- 
tively commend  the  message  he  has  received  to  those  for  whose 
welfare  he  watches  as  one  that  must  give  account 
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No  one  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  alL  There  are,  donbtleflB, 
those  whose  deliyerj  is  rendered  more  natural  and  effective  bj 
ihe  use  of  notes,  and  whose  thoughts  lose  none  of  their  ease 
and  naturalness  by  being  committed  to  writing.  Members  of 
Yale  College  forty  years  ago,  have  not  foigotten  the  ready  and 
eloquent  utterances  of  ProC  Fitch,  when  his  careAilly  prepared 
manuscript  was  before  him,  and  how,  when  he  ventured  away 
from  it,  he  sunk  into  utter  mental  helplessness.  Each  one 
must  decide  to  which  he  is  best  adapted,  but  the  jadg* 
ment  can  scarcely  fidl  to  be  affected  by  the  almost  universal 
practice  in  vogue  among  u&  That  preachers  fail  in  both  me- 
thods, is  not  questioned,  but  the  fiulure  in  one  case  is  not  as 
apparent  as  the  other.  If  the  written  sermon  is  ineffective,  the 
fact  is  not  apparent  on  the  instant  Its  delivery  fills  up  the 
hour,  and  all  goes  smoothly  on,  while  the  lost  train  of  thought, 
the  hesitating  expression,  and  the  possible  collapse  ere  the  mes- 
sage is  finished,  have  terrors  that  few  can  brave  and  to  the 
possibility  of  encountering  which  few  have  the  courage  to 
expose  themselve& 

We  think  that  almost  every  preacher  is  conscious  of  a  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  that  lacks  the  naturalness  and  vigor  that  in 
other  places  he  exhibits.  He  knows  that  the  theme  chosen  is 
important,  that  its  unfolding  is  adapted  to  benefit  his  hear^u 
He  foresees  that  iriends  will  sit  in  ranks  before  him  who  have 
oome  to  be  benefited;  some,  it  may  be,  to  be  savingly  im- 
pressed. When  he  considers  what  he  has  to  say,  and  who  they 
are  that  shall  come  to  hear,  the  work  before  him  seems  most 
attractive,  and  with  willing  feet  he  hastens  to  the  place  of 
prayer;  but  somehow,  when  he  enters  upon  the  service,  he 
unwittingly  stiffens  into  a  formality  that  often  gives  him  the 
appearance  of  performing  a  task,  and  he  fidls  to  get  near  to 
those  whom  he  most  earnestly  desires  to  reach  and  to  benefit 

We  have  witnessed  the  transformation  wrought  upon  a  horse 
by  a  temporary  escape  from  accustomed  restraints.  His  infirmi- 
ties forgotten,  with  head  erect,  his  neck  clothed  with  thunder, 
neighing  like  the  war-horse  when  he  snufiis  the  battle,  evezy 
movement  is  fuM  of  life  and  beauty.  But  when  the  hour  of 
service  arrives,  and,  secured  in  the  comer  of  a  fence,  the  halter 
is  replaced,  he  shambles  along  the  image  of  propriety  and  life- 
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lessneaa  So  have  we  seen  men,  bright,  ready,  electric  every- 
where but  in  the  place  where  these  gifts  were  made  to  shine. 
And  all  this  when  the  associations  of  the  place  would  seem  to 
can  forth  resistlessly  eveiy  power.  Why  this  is,  we  wiU  not 
attempt  to  explain.  Bat  to  search  persistently  for  the  right 
method  is  plainly  our  duty,  and  our  faintest  approach  to  it  we 
would  welcome  as  the  special  gift  of  God. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  join  in  that  very  senseless 
cry  against  the  ministry,  past  and  present,  which  some  are 
so  fond  of  raising.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  world  never 
heard  preaching  till,  in  the  ftiUness  of  time,  we  were  bom  and 
brought  out  No  one  can  look  at  the  condition  of  society  in 
New  England,  and  examine  the  influences  out  of  which  it  has 
arisen,  without  acknowledging  the  vast  and  beneficent  power  of 
its  ministry.  To  every  true  interest  of  society,  it  has  lent  its 
ready  and  efficient  aid.  It  has  labored  wisely  and  well  for  the 
diffusion  of  a  gospel  profitable  unto  all  things.  What  it  has 
done  so  well,  it  should  by  all  means  attempt  to  do  better. 
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Article  VI.  — DOCTRINAL   CREEDS  AS   TESTS   OF 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP. 

'*  Father  "  Newman,  in  that  polemic  of  masterly  English, 
the  Apologia  pro  vita  sua^  alluding  to  the  sentimental  tendencies 
which  he  deplored  in  the  Anglican  Church,  remarks  with  great 
force,  that  if  Christia>iity  is  not  a  dogma  it  is  nothing. 

We  accept  this  statement  An  undoctrinal  Christianity 
would  be  as  powerless  as  a  State  without  laws,  and  could  com- 
mand neither  the  conscience  nor  the  intelligence  of  the  world. 
At  least  such  a  religion  would,  most  decidedly,  not  be  Chris- 
tianity, which  above  all  faiths  possesses  the  elements  of  a  doc- 
trinal system,  and  might  part  as  easily  with  its  miracles  as 
with  its  body  of  divine  truth.  So  important  is  this  thread  of 
doctrine  in  the  fabric  of  Christianity,  that  we  can  but  sym- 
pathize, at  least,  with  the  general  purpose  of  every  attempt  to 
maintain  it  We  should  be  slow  to  attack  a  custom  which  had 
served  in  the  past  for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  the  loss  of 
which  might  even  for  a  time  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
the  grounding  of  our  congregations  in  divine  truth.  Veteran 
customs,  like  veteran  soldiers,  require  a  certain  amount  of  rever- 
ential treatment  after  their  active  usefulness  is  gone,  and  it  is 
good  for  a  people  to-  let  them  die  a  natural  death,  and  in  an 
honorable  way,  rather  than  to  be  impatient  to  hasten  their 
decline. 

These  considerations  apply  to  the  subject  we  propose  to  dis- 
cuss. The  use  of  doctrinal  creeds  as  tests  of  church  member- 
ship is  a  time-honored  custom  in  the  family  of  churches  to 
which  we  belon?,  and  a  custom  too  which  permits  us  to  speak 
only  in  admiring  terms  of  the  men  who  dared  to  adopt  it  The 
doctrinal  examinations  which  were  set  up  in  New  England  for 
the  "  trial  of  the  spirits,"  were  a  part  of  that  ideal  of  a  church 
which  never  since  the  day  of  the  apostles  was  set  so  high  as  by 
our  fathers.  However  burdensome  they  may  be  to  us,  they 
were  freedom  to  that  race  of  founders,  unconscious  both  of  their 
own  greatness  and  of  the  burden  which  they  bore  so  lightly. 
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However  objectionable  such  a  practice  may  now  be  as  a  rule  of 
perpetual  obligation,  it  expressed  then  the  convictions  of  the 
whole  community,  and  was  probably  the  only  way  in  which 
their  cherished  ideas  could  operate  with  freedom ;  and  as  to  the 
harmful  elements  of  the  method,  to  which  we  have  grown  so 
sensitive,  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  rendered  them  to 
all  intents  inoperativa 

All  this  which  has  been  said  above  is,  however,  entirely  con* 
sistent  with  the  conviction  which  we  entertain,  that  there  is 
something  both  essentially  and  practically  wrong  in  these  doc- 
trinal examinations  of  applicants  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
We  believe  that  the  continuation  of  this  practice  would  be  un- 
favorable to  the  maintenance  of  that  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gent and  orthodox  belief  of  which  it  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  a  solid  support  It  may  be  that  in  the  transformations 
which  social  and  religious  life  undergo  in  the  process  of  time, 
the  ancient  custom  is  not  working  as  it  once  did.  It  may  be 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  world  enables  us  to 
discover  what  is  wrong  a  littie  more  plainly.  At  all  events,  we 
believe  that  the  practice  to  which  we  refer  is  both  objectionable 
in  itself,  and  injurious  to  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  show  tiie  grounds  on  which  this  conviction  resta  It 
may  have  a  strange  sound  to  some  ears  to  be  told  that  these 
ancient  defences  of  orthodoxy  endanger  the  cause  they  were 
designed  to  promote.  We  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
do.  Not  that  creeds  are  useless  or  mischievous  in  themselves. 
We  believe  in  creeds,  and  in  systematic  doctrine,  and  in  the 
noble  science  of  theology.  Christendom  deeply  needs  the  aid 
which  is  to  be  obtained  &om  these  sources,  and  we  say  once 
for  all  that  we  yield  to  none  in  our  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance and  prominence  which  is  to  be  given  to  such  things  as 
these  in  the  right  administration  of  a  (Congregational  church. 
But  we  protest  against  the  practice  of  requiring  assent  to  any 
system  of  doctrine,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  admission  into  the  church. 

We  use  the  expression,  system  of  doctrine^  and  we  do  so  ad- 
visedly, for  we  wish  our  readers  to  know  accurately  to  what 
we  object  There  is  something  doctrinal  in  the  simplest  faith 
in  Christ    In  a  sense,  Christ  himself  is  a  doctrine,  as,  for  ex- 
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ample,  in  the  compendious  saying  ''  I  am  the  tnitL"  Some 
doctrinal  contents  must  therefore  be  required  in  the  simplest 
confession  which  faith  can  make  or  which  can  be  recognized  as 
complying  with  the  scriptural  terms  of  admission  to  a  chunslt 

But  doctrine  implied  in  the  received  &cts  of  a  living  fidtb,  is 
something  very  different  from  a  longer  or  shorter  compendium 
of  systematic  theology,  and  very  different  too  finom  those  terse 
and  sententious  Articles  of  Faith  which,  however  brief  they  are, 
present  the  system  in  a  nut  shell  The  shortest  of  them  all  is  a 
multum  in  parvo  which  does  not  end  its  abbreviated  round  until 
it  has  touched  on  the  deepest  questions  of  the  human  mind,  and 
given  in  the  turn  of  a  word  a  theoretic  view  of  matters  which 
the  wisest  theologians  still  continue  to  discuss.  The  hard 
questions,  the  rough  places,  the  doubt-breeding  suggestions,  tiie 
brain-trying  contentions,  the  '*  strong  food"  for  those  who  are 
'*  able,"  still  remain  undiluted  and  concentrated  in  those  com- 
pact concretes.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  unfit  to 
serve  the  purpose  which  their  title  proclaims  unless,  even  in  their 
brevity,  they  are  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  Articles  of 
Faith,  presenting  a  systematic  view  of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

The  creeds  which  our  churches  actually  offer  to  young  con- 
verts, are  not  always  so  thorough  and  systematic  as  a  compend 
of  doctrine  should  be.  They  sometimes  take  great  liberties 
with  the  ''  faith  as  once  delivered."  Under  cover  of  advancing 
only  what  is  essential,  they  amend  and  omit,  to  suit  the  notions 
of  the  brethren,  who  then  demand  assent  to  the  fragments  which 
oompose  the  remainder. 

But  this  well  sifted  remainder,  with  all  its  suppression  of 
truth  and  ingenious  avoidance  of  danger,  flaunts  the  old  name 
and  remains  a  system  of  doctrinal  belief;  and  while  it  is  no  fair 
representation  of  revealed  truth  and  merits  only  contempt  as  a 
confession  of  faith,  it  gains  little  or  nothing  for  a  test  of  mem- 
bership. 

We  raise  our  voice  against  admission  on  any  such  terms. 
Assent  to  a  body  of  doctrine,  long  or  short,  complete  or  in  frag- 
ments, embracing  essentials  or  selected  to  suit  the  people — we 
object  to  the  whole  scheme  of  admission  on  such  terms ;  not 
because  creeds  are  useless  in  themselves  and  have  no  office  in 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  but  because  the  true  and  divine 
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test  of  membership  is  not  assent  to  a  body  of  doctrine  of  any 
kind.  The  personal  qualifications  required  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  do  indeed  involve  the  elements  of  a  doctrinal  belief;  but 
such  a  test  is  far  different  from  that  which  is  now  in  our  com* 
munion  the  favorite  plan  for  the  preservation  of  orthodoxy. 

The  church  must  have  its  confession  of  fidth,  and  use  it  too. 
But  that  confession  is  designed  for  a  better  work  than  that  of  a 
sentinel  to  bar  the  door.  It  is  the  authorized  compendium  of 
doctrina  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  what  is  believed  and  taught  in  the  church,  and  as  such 
to  guide,  aid,  and  support  the  teaching  and  the  preaching.  We 
do  not  consider  that  a  people  can  be  made  orthodox  by  a  few 
words  more  or  less  in  the  manual,  but  only  as  the  revealed  word 
is  incorporated  into  them.  We  are  writing  in  the  interest  of  a 
solid  and  intelligent  orthodoxy,  not  in  any  unfriendliness  to  the 
doctrtnal  influence  nor  in  any  impatience  of  its  restraints.  The 
churches  ought  to  be  founded  strongly  on  Articles  of  Faith. 
We  only  wish  the  work  were  more  thoroughly  done,  as  it 
would  be  were  it  not  that  the  common  use  of  these  Articles  as 
terms  of  admission  has  obscured  their  true  office  and  made  it 
necessary  to  simplify  and  pare  them  down  to  a  kind  of  average 
or  compromise  line  in  order  to  make  them  fit  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  introduction  of  new  members. 

It  is  both  mortifying  and  alarming  to  observe  how  this  prao* 
tice  has  mutilated  the  confessions  of  our  churches,  and  given 
them  in  many  cases  a  character  and  a  purpose  wholly  different 
from  what  they  once  had  and  should  continue  to  bear. 

The  confessions  with  which  the  several  branches  of  the  Pro- 
testant  family  originally  made  their  start  were  designed  to 
declare  what  each  church  as  such  taught  and  believed.  These 
confessions  were  not  at  all  related  to  the  question  of  the  ad* 
mission  of  members.  They  were  prepared  by  the  highest  and 
most  learned  minds  as  the  doctrinal  foundation  of  the  church, 
and  as  the  epitome  of  its  belief  and  preaching.  In  the  case  of 
the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  they  took 
the  form  of  a  catechism,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
England  they  were  shaped  into  the  Thirty-nine  Artiolea 

In  the  Congregational  order  each  church  has  its  own  Articles, 
but  the  theory  of  their  use  and  character  remains  the  same. 
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They  do  not  represent  the  minimum  of  &ith  which  is  essential 
to  salvatioii  and  the  terms  on  which  admission  is  granted.  On 
the  contrary,  they  represent  (or  by  the  theory  ought  to  repre- 
sent) the  ripest  and  most  advanced  statement  of  the  truth  of 
Ood  which  the  best  and  most  illuminated  minds  of  the  church 
can  frame  into  words. 

Let  any  doubter  examine  the  sober  and  noble  exhibitions  of 
systematic  doctrine  which  many  of  these  early  churches  set 
forth,  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  what  these  confessions  were 
designed  to  be  and  how  far  the  modem  idea  has  sunk.  The 
average  mind  in  our  congregations,  at  the  present  time,  would 
seem  to  have  almost  no  other  conception  of  the  use  of  the  so* 
called  Articles  of  Faith  than  that  of  a  test  formulary  for  the 
admission  of  members.  The  majority  of  our  recent  creeds  have 
been  drawn  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  formula  of  things 
absolutely  essential  in  the  system  of  Christian  truth,  assent  to 
which  might  be  required  of  all  candidates  without  scandal 
This  use,  in  which  the  new  view  destines  the  creeds  of  the 
church  to  serve  as  tests  for  admission,  has  gradually  shrunk 
their  dimensions  as  exhibitions  of  doctrine  and  at  the  same 
time  impaired  their  value  as  compendious  statements  of  system- 
atic truth.  The  result  is  that  the  churches  in  which  these  ideas 
have  prevailed  are,  as  it  were,  sailing  under  bare  poles,  with 
compromise  Articles  of  Faith,  and  with  no  full,  thorough,  and 
carefully  prepared  confession  under  them,  to  describe  what 
they  preach  and  teacL 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  in  the  Articles  of  the  Semi- 
nary church  at  Andover.  We  should  expect  there  a  full  and 
careful  confession.  A  church  composed  largely  of  professors 
instructing  in  theology  and  of  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  would  have,  we  should  say,  a  confession  of  faith 
which  it  would  repay  one  to  study,  and  which  would  furnish 
a  form  of  sound  words  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  congie* 
gations. 

But  unfortunately  the  ancient  conception  of  the  office  of  the 
church  confession  has  so  far  passed  away  that  even  Andover 
must  set  an  example  in  the  new  style,  and  lead  off  with  a  mini- 
mum  creed.  The  strongest  thing  it  asserts  about  baptism,  for 
instance,  is  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  parents  to  consecrate  their 
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ohildren  in  this  way.  What  are  we  to  understand  bj  this  ? 
Is  this  the  doctrine  taught  at  Andoyer — ^that  in&nt  baptism  is 
the  privil^e  of  Christian  parents,  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
practice  it  shall  have  liberty  to  do  so  ?  By  no  means.  The 
creed  was  firamed  to  be  a  test  of  admission,  a  formidary  for  can* 
didates  to  take  into  their  mouths,  not  to  be  a  compendium  of 
doctrine  to  be  preached  from  the  pulpit  Instead  of  giving  us 
a  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  it  evades  the  point,  implies  that 
there  is  no  real  doctrine  in  the  case,  and,  to  guide  those  who 
think  there  is,  promulgates  a  kind  of  concordat  which  shall  give 
them  security  in  the  practice  of  their  faith. 

We  do  not  discover  in  this  conspicuous  example  an  evidence 
that  Andover  is  declining  from  the  &ith.  We  borrow  no 
trouble  on  that  point  Her  Seminary  church  is  organized  on 
a  kind  of  catechism  for  very  young  children,  not  because  it  is 
tainted  with  heresy,  or  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  doctrine,  but 
because  the  brethren  there  have  yielded  to  the  mischievous 
opinion  that  the  doctrinal  confession  is  to  prove  who  are  wor- 
thy, and  having  accepted  this  opinion  wished  to  set  a  liberal 
exampla 

As  long  as  a  mistaken  practice  continues  to  nail  up  the  con- 
fession on  the  doors  of  the  church,  the  archery  of  liberal  opin- 
ion wUl  shoot  away  its  Articles  one  by  one.  There  is  a  deep 
and  powerful  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  religious  people  that 
every  true  disciple  has  an  eternal  right  to  be  in  the  church,  and 
if  creeds  are  to  decide  who  shall  come  in,  these  creeds  must 
gradually  shrink  until  they  offer  no  resistance  to  any  who  "  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christiana"  As  long  as  the  funda- 
mental Articles  of  the  church  are  used  in  this  way,  the  desire  to 
frame  them  so  that  no  regenerate  disciple  shall  be  excluded, 
will  operate  to  create  and  keep  alive  the  disposition  to  reduce 
the  confessions.  There  will  be  no  end  to  this  process  as  long 
as  any  thing  like  a  body  of  doctrine  stands  between  the  con- 
vert and  the  door  of  the  church.  The  process,  which  has 
already  begun,  will  continue  until  the  churches  are  stript  of 
their  fdndiunental  confessions,  have  lost  their  doctrinal  culture, 
and  are  left  in  a  semi-viscid  state,  with  no  good  bones  in  their 
frame. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  grand  confusion  which  this  mistaken 
policy  has  introduced,  some  of  the  churches  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  so-called  Apostles  Greed — a  document  not  only  unfit  for 
such  use,  but  which  was  not  even  designed  for  it,  and  which, 
however  well  it  might  serve  in  the  admission  of  members, 
would  be  poor  and  meagre  as  a  sotting  forth  of  that  system 
of  divine  truth  which  the  church  is  ordained  to  teach  and  to 
preach. 

The  problem  to  invent  a  creed  which  shall  sum  up  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  test  of  admission, 
which  shall  require  every  essential  element  of  revealed  truth 
and  exclude  no  regenerate  disciple,  is  as  incapable  of  solution 
as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

The  doctrinal  Articles  are  not  for  such  use.  They  are  Articles 
of  fundamental  ecclesiastical  constitution.  They  declare  the 
faith  and  teaching  of  the  church  as  a  church.  They  are  to  be 
used  catechetically,  and  as  the  full,  ripe,  maximum  expression 
of  the  system  of  Christian  truth.  They  should  be  drawn  care- 
fully, broadly,  not  as  if  crowded  for  time  or  space,  and  with  all 
the  skill  and  learning  which  can  be  commanded;  and  the 
church  should  stand  on  them,  entrenched  in  them.  Any  such 
variations  from  this  principle  as  those  now  under  consideration 
must  in  the  end  defeat  their  object,  and  result  disastrously 
against  the  maintenance  of  orthodox  opinion  in  the  church. 

A  yet  more  serious  objection  against  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion is  that  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  charter  of  the  Church  as 
given  by  its  divine  Founder. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  actual  foundation  of 
the  Church  by  our  Saviour  appear  to  be  in  some  respects 
obscure.  High  Churchmen  in  all  denominations  contest  the 
point,  but  we  have  never  seen  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  clearly  and  decisively  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  a  general  sense,  which  would  not  be 
likely  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  other  denominations,  we 
hold  our  own  order  to  be  the  most  scriptural  of  alL  There 
are  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  which  have  a  veiy 
Congregational  look,  and  that  there  must  be  passages  there 
with  something  in  them  very  like  a  Presbyterial  or  an  Episco- 
palian sound,  many  learned  and  candid  minds  have  believed 
and  will  continue  to  believe.     Our  credo  is  that  Christ  founded 
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what  may  be  called  the  Church  Catholic — ^the  Church  of  the 
covenants,  promises  and  sacraments — the  Church  which  is  in 
communion  with  Him  and  has  fellowship  one  with  another; 
and  left  the  church  local  to  develop  itself  and  take  on  its  own 
ecclesiastical  polity  at  its  own  free  will  The  divine  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  State — the  com- 
mand for  a  state,  for  a  condition  of  law  and  order  and  of  civil- 
ized society,  is  given  with  divine  authority ;  but  the  republic, 
the  democracy,  the  monarchy,  the  empire,  or  any  legitimate 
form  of  political  power  that  is  yet  to  arise,  is  left  to  shape  itself 
freely.  So  in  the  Church  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  lo- 
cal church — ^the  church  localized  in  its  diocese  with  its  own 
political  (ecclesiastical)  forms,  and  with  the  right  conceded  to 
it  of  making  them.  The  divine  law  of  the  founder  does  not 
prescribe  what  these  forms  shall  be,  nor  under  what  conditions 
the  political  rights  of  the  denominational  church  shall  be  exer- 
cised. But  the  law  of  membership  in  the  Church  Catholic,  and 
the  terms  of  communion  and  of  covenant  privilege  he  has 
most  distinctly  set  forth.  It  is  with  these  privileges  that  we 
have  now  to  da  We  do  not  at  this  moment  discuss  the  terms 
on  which  what  may  be  called  the  political  rights  of  church 
membership  are  to  be  conferred.  It  may  appear  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent set  of  considerations  apply  to  such  a  matter  as  this,  and 
that  every  church  has  a  jurisdiction  here  which  will  so  far  alter 
the  complexion  of  the  case  as  to  require  new  terms  of  citizenship. 
On  this  point  more  may  be  said  hereafter.  For  the  present  it 
is  enough  to  know  that' Christ  has  founded  what  may  be  called 
a  Church  Catholic,  of  covenant  promise,  of  sacramental  privilege, 
and  of  spiritual  hope  and  communion  in  Him.  This  Church 
Catholic  is  the  core  of  every  true  church  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, and  under  the  laws  of  whatever  superadded  polity  it  may 
be  administered.  The  heart  of  every  church.  Congregational 
or  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal,  is  the  portion  of  the  Church 
Catholic  privilege  which  it  has  undertaken  to  administer.  This 
Church  Catholic,  with  its  covenant,  its  sacraments,  i]»  hopes  and 
its  communion  in  Christ,  has  certain  eternal  laws  which  are 
not  of  human  origin,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  human 
amendment  It  may  excite  the  wonder  of  some  that  our  Lord 
left  the  kind  of  polity  in  which  this  Church  Catholic  of  His  was 
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to  be  clothed,  and  under  which  it  was  to  be  administered,  to 
grow  up  freely  and  develop  into  many  different  fonns.  It 
appears  to  be  no  less  a  new  thing  to  be  cried  in  the  hearing  of 
others,  that  under  all  these  varying  forms  of  church  polity  there 
is  a  sacred  and  eternal  foundation  which  is  of  more  worth  than 
all  the  rest,  which  contains  in  it  the  real  and  essential  privil^es 
of  the  Church,  and  which  has  the  terms  on  which  those  privi- 
leges are  to  be  enjoyed  inscribed  on  it  by  the  hand  of  itB  di- 
vine Founder.  There  is  no  law  of  which  we  have  ever  heard 
to  forbid  a  local  church  from  mending  its  polity— or  from  en- 
larging or  contracting  the  terms  on  which  its  ecclesiastical 
citizenship  shall  be  enjoyed.  But  back  of  all  and  the  really  im- 
portant and  vital  centre  of  aU,  is  the  Church  of  covenant  prom- 
ise and  privilege  of  sacramental  observance  and  of  spiritual 
communion  with  Christ,  whose  code  no  man  has  permission  to 
enlarge  or  contract,  and  in  which  every  r^enerate  disciple  of 
Christ  has  a  certain  inalienable  and  eternal  right  to  belong. 

It  is  the  great  injustice  of  doctrinal  test  creeds  that  they  attack 
this  right  and  proceed  on  the  unfounded  assumption  that  the 
local  church — ^the  organized  political  body  of  ecclesiastical 
membership — like  human  states  or  human  society,  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  question  who  shall  compose  it  This  ifi 
precisely  what  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church  has  not  conceded 
to  its  members.  Were  this  right  possessed  by  the  brethren,  it 
would  be  a  strictly  human  society.  It  is  a  divine  society,  be- 
cause a  divine  law  has  fixed  the  terms  of  its  membership,  and 
becaiise  its  members  are  qualified  and  elected  by  the  choice  of 
divine  and  r^enerating  graca 

There  may  be  a  membership  in  the  covenant  Church  of 
Christ  which  brings  with  it  no  political  right  of  government  or 
action  in  a  local  church.  For  example,  in  early  times  the 
eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of 
this  kind;  and  in  our  day,  women  and  children.  The  human 
polity  has  not  conferred  politico-ecclesiastical  power  on  these 
members,  but  the  divine  grace  which  regenerated  them  quali- 
fied them  for  a  place  in  the  Church  Catholic  of  covenant  privily 
and  of  communion  with  Christ 

The  divine  teaching  on  these  points  would  seem  to  be  con- 
elusive.     What  our  Saviour  taught  in  this  r^;ard  is  known  to 
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us  irom  three  sources  of  evidence — 1st,  from  his  own  words  on 
aeyeral  distinct  occasions,  2d,  from  the  remarks  of  the  apostles 
on  the  subject,  and  8d,  from  their  practice.  There  is  a  remark- 
able agreement  in  the  evidence  from  all  these  sources.  First, 
our  Saviour  left  explicit  assurances  that  all  who  repented,  be- 
lieved, and  were  baptized  should  be  saved,  and  equally  explicit 
declarations  that  his  embodied  people  should  consist  of  those 
who  complied  with  these  conditions.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  the  saved  estate.  Those  who  belonged  to  it  were  his  peo- 
pla  Bepentance  and  faith  were  the  spiritual  qualifications 
which  implied  a  new-bom  man.  Baptism  was  the  outward 
act  of  confession  by  which  the  r^enerate  believer  entered  into 
covenant  relations  with  the  new  community.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  no  reference  to  church  membership  is  had  in  these  pas- 
sages. The  baptism  settles  that  point  The  baptism  was  the  in- 
itiatory ordinance.  The  baptized  were  the  church  members. 
The  new  community  was  no  doubt  loosely  organized.  They 
were  held  together  by  nothing  stronger  than  the  ties  of  sacra- 
mental union  and  covenant  grace  and  hope.  The  political 
oi^nization  of  the  church — or  if  this  phrase  displeases — the 
organization  of  the  church  as  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  had  not 
yet  begun.  It"  was  simply  the  Church  Catholic  of  the  cove- 
nants, promises  and  sacraments  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
Christ  To  such  fellowship  the  eunuch  baptized  by  Philip 
was  admitted.  The  question  whether  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled by  his  simple  baptism  to  the  political  rights  of  govern- 
ment and  the  like  exercises  in  an  ecclesiastically  organized 
church,  is  a  purely  hypothetical  question, — of  a  class  with 
puzzles,  to  be  decided  on  insufficient  evidence,  whose  solution 
may  be  remitted  to  those  who  are  fond  of  such  thing&  The  im- 
portant fsLct  is  that  the  baptism  did  admit  him  to  the  covenant 
privil^es  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  although  this  example  is 
taken  from  apostolic  practice,  it  is  one  which  reveals  with 
startling  vividness  the  impression  which  the  disciples  who 
surrounded  the  Saviour  had  received  as  to  the  composition  of 
his  Church. 

They  heard  the  solemn  command  of  the  Saviour  in  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  his  life,  and,  whatever  loe  may  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  it,  they  saw  there  a  charter  conferred  on  the  Church, 
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by  whicli  baptism  and  admiBsion  to  coyenant  privil^es  (witb 
political  or  ecclesiastical  privil^es  it  had  nothing  to  do)  wen 
assured  to  all  who  should  repent  and  believe  and  confess  the 
Saviour's  name. 

Turning  to  the  utterances  of  the  apostles,  they  are  found  to  be 
wholly  in  the  same  tenor.  BeperU  and  believe^  were  every  where 
the  terms  of  salvation,  and  in  the  same  words  they  promul- 
gated  the  free  charter  of  the  Church.  So  clear  and  decided  on 
this  point  is  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  best  scholarship  as 
to  require  no  farther  enlai^ement  We  only  add  that  whatever 
variation  there  may  have  been  in  the  doctrine  preached  by  the 
several  apostles — ^whatever  personal  peculiarities  of  method 
or  private  shading  of  each  one's  work  with  the  color  of  his  own 
individuality,  an  absolute  and  coincident  uniformity  through- 
out marks  what  they  say  on  the  question  before  us. 

The  same  conclusion  confronts  us  when  we  examine  the 
apostles'  practice.  The  book  of  the  Acts  contains,  among 
many  others  bearing  on  the  question,  one  account  of  an  entirely 
exceptional  significance.  Peter,  who  appears  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul  as  the  apostle  of  conservatism,  was  called  down  to  Joppa 
to  see  CSomelius,  the  Boman  Oenturion,  and  decide  on  his  fit* 
ness  to  be  received  into  the  Christian  community.  He  received 
him,  that  is,  baptized  him. 

When  he  came  back  to  Jerusalem  a  great  storm  was  blow* 
ing  around  him.  There  were  some  believers  there  who  did 
not  comprehend  the  free  charter  of  the  Church.  They  had  the 
inveterate  prejudice  of  a  Jewish  education  in  &kvor  of  the  an- 
cient and  consecrated  rite  of  circumcision,  and  supposed  it  musi 
of  course  be  included  in  the  terms  of  Christian  communion — 
precisely  as  some  have  assumed  a  Calvinistic  belief,  or  a  sound 
doctrinal  creed,  or  a  prohibition  of  dancing,  of  wine  and  cards 
and  theater  and  opera  and  games,  into  their  terms  of  admission 
— ^precisely  as  some  Presbyterian  people  in  Pennsylvanja  did 
not  want  one  of  their  elders  among  them  because  he  could  not 
consider  Souse's  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  inspired. 

But  Peter  held  his  ground  against  his  critics  and  beat  them 
in  the  public  discussion,  and  beat  them  on  this  presentation  of 
the  case ;  that  Gtod  had  conferred  his  Spirit  on  Cornelius  with- 
out circumcision,  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  faith  and  repent- 
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ance.  "  What  wa&  I,"  then  said  Peter,  "  that  I  should  with- 
stand God."  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  he  saw  in  the 
seal  of  the  descending  Spirit  that  repentance  and  faith  had 
made  C!ornelius  a  regenerate  disciple,  and,  bold  man  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  venture  on  the  impious  audacity  of  withholding 
baptism  into  the  covenant  relations  of  the  Church  to  him  who 
had  been  thus  sealed 

With  this  case  before  us,  and  in  view  of  the  very  clear 
settlement  it  contains  of  the  question  now  under  review,  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  that  if  the  brethren  who  adhere 
so  firmly  to  the  epitome  of  doctrine  as  a  test  of  admission  im- 
agine themselves  to  be  serving  God  by  the  means,  it  must  be 
in  *'  the  way  which  they  call  heresy." 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  how  far  the  church 
belongs  to  Christ  and  not  to  its  own  members.  Independency 
has  its  dangers ;  and  this  among  them,  of  treating  the  local 
church  as  the  creation  and  possession  of  its  own  members. 
Here  are  the  Articles  of  Faith.  Here  are  the  rules  and  by-laws. 
Here  is  the  capitulation,  which  like  a  grand  surrendry  makes 
everything  over  into  the  hands  of  the  brethren :  "  The  above 
Articles  may  be  altered  by  a  three-fourths  vote  in  any  regular 
meeting,  notice  having  been  given  a  month  previous."  On 
this  the  brethren  proceed  to  enact  their  will  and  to  incorporate 
their  ideas.  They  go  to  work  like  a  religious  society  laying 
or  repairing  their  foundation,  or  administering  their  self-made 
organization.  They  will  claim  that  the  church  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution— ^but  in  their  view,  the  divinity  of  it  lies  in  the  feet 
that  the  members  have  in  themselves  individually  a  regenerate 
divine  life,  rather  than  that  there  is  any  eternal  charter  beneath 
it  forever  fixed  and  given  firom  on  high.  They  hold  to  a 
kind  of  superinduced  or  consequent  divinity  flowing  into  their 
own  work  and  organization  in  fulfillment  of  promise,  rather 
than  to  any  original  sacredness  inhering  in  a  constitution  given 
once  for  all  with  divine  authority,  and  which  is  the  grand  dis- 
tinction of  the  church  as  it  stands  amid  all  other  institutions 
on  earth. 

There  is  room  enough  in  every  rightly  organized  church  for 
a  free  life  to  act  in,  and  clothe  itself  with  its  own  individuality. 
There  is  open  before  every  local,  diocesan,  or  national  church,  a 
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sphere  of  politico-ecclesiastical  oiganizatioiii  of  goyerament  and 
administration,  where  enlightened  Christian  individualism  may 
have  fall  play.  But  beneath  all,  and  forming  the  vitalizing 
centre  of  everything  else,  is  the  divine  foundation  of  the  Sav- 
iour with  its  covenant,  its  sacraments,  its  promises  and  hopes, 
and  its  chartered  freedom.  The  local  church  is  but  the  ark 
made  by  human  hands,  and  after  human  patterns,  to  hold  and 
administer  the  eternal  law  of  the  covenant  and  testimony* 

Our  brethren  must  not  consider  it  the  voice  of  an  enemv, 
nor  of  a  fault-finding  fiiend,  when  we  say  that  there  has  been 
among  us  far  too  much  construction  of  sheep-folds  on  ideas  of 
our  own.  The  pattern  showed  in  the  mount  has  not  been 
always  exhibited  in  the  "  regular  quarterly  meetings  for  busi- 
ness." It  will  be  said  that  it  would  not  always  be  convenient 
to  place  membership  on  the  simple  basis  of  the  gospel.  No 
matter.  It  is  placed  there.  It  may  be  said,  it  is  not  expedient ; 
but  who  shall  decide  the  question  of  expediency.  It  is  said 
that  temperance  and  even  abstinence  are  Christian  duties; 
that  Christ  called  his  disciples  from  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world.  Very  well,  say  so ;  preach  these  things.  Tins 
is  a  voice  for  the  pulpit  and  not  for  the  creed.  Do  not  put  this 
into  the  terms  of  admission.  Certain  it  is  that  the  plan  of 
placing  every  high  requirement  in  the  terms  of  admission  has 
not  kept  the  practices  they  were  designed  to  repress  out  of  the 
church.  The  custom  has  inflamed  many  fair  minds  against 
the  whole  subject  of  religion.  Such  measures  are  justly  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  usurpation,  and  as  such  repudiated.  Re- 
moved fit>m  the  falsely  assumed  place  of  the  test  creed  into 
the  earnest  and  bible  preaching  of  the  pulpit,  they  would  at 
least  receive  a  more  respectful  attention,  and  even  if  they  &iled 
to  subdue  the  worldly  practice,  would  command  the  suffrages 
of  every  approachable  conscienca  The  moment  a  church  says, 
we  find  Calvinism  in  the  Bible,  and  you  must  find  it  there  or 
you  cannot  enter — ^we  find  total  abstinence  and  a  prohibitory 
law,  and  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  you  must  find  those 
things  there  too  or  you  cannot  be  received ;  it  circumcises  itself 
from  the  Church  Catholic  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  stands  off  the 
chartered  foundation  of  the  divine  founder.  Its  members 
may  oontintie  to  hope  in  the  promifles  made  to  private  or  indi- 
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vidual  &ith,  but  they  are  not  gathered  in  the  Church  of  the 
eternal  covenant  of  God. 

There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from,  which  we  wish  to  re- 
view this  question.  How  does  the  light  of  our  own  history 
lie  on  it?  The  doctrinal  test  has  been  in  operation  among  us 
for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  have  come  now  to  its  ultimate 
conclusions  And  the  query  arises  whether  the  results  of  the 
plan  have  been  such  as  to  commend  it  The  churches  of  New 
England  started  in  their  course  with  a  vigorous  orthodoxy 
which  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  assure  them  a  long  career  un- 
troubled by  powerful  dissent  We  can  not  see  in  the  records 
of  their  affairs  evidence  that  in  the  first  century  a  considerable 
influence  of  any  kind  was  had  on  the  people  by  the  form  of 
church  administration.  The  great  thing  that  stands  out  in 
those  years  was  the  people  themselves.  They  were  in  that 
period  of  original  vigor  when  the  polity  does  not  mould  the 
people,  but  the  people  mould  the  polity.  Their  ecclesiastical 
order  was  a  matter  they  very  much  discussed,  but  always,  it 
would  seem,  with  the  purpose  uppermost  of  making  the  least 
possible  of  it  It  was  a  light  clothing  which  we  scarcely  notice 
at  all  in  studying  the  membership  of  sturdy  believers  who  wore 
it  And  to  find  the  orthodox  vigor  of  those  years  in  the  doc- 
trinal creeds,  with  which  many  of  the  leading  churches  here 
and  there  were  fornished,  would  be  a  belittling  treatment  of 
the  years  of  noble  origin.  But  notwithstanding  all,  New 
England  has  certainly  bad  its  fair  share  of  dissent  The  most 
powerful  resistance  which  this  country  has  witnessed  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine  arose  inside  the  doors  which  were  guarded 
with  every  sentinel  that  a  doctrinal  creed  could  station  there. 
We  are  aware  that  this  fact  has  sometimes  been  met  with  the 
averment  that  the  churches  of  that  day  were  organized  under 
covenants  only,  and  that  heresy  crept  in  by  the  door  that  was 
not  held  by  a  doctrinal  creed.  In  some  cases  this  may  have  been 
true — but  not  always — ^not  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  which 
we  have  been  acquainted.  Sometimes,  where  there  was  no 
written  creed,  the  churches,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this 
as  an  occasion  for  laxity,  used  their  liberty  to  such  effect 
that  the  candidates  for  admission  received  an  amount  of  ex- 
amination in  doctrinal  belief  in  comparison  with  which  a  sub- 
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scription  to  the  longer  catechism  would  be  a  mercifiil  reliei 
The  fact,  we  believe,  must  stand  that  our  churches  have  as  a 
body  made  a  vigorous  use  of  the  doctrinal  test  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  reposed  a  confidence  in  it  which  is  unwarranted 
by  the  resulta  The  Unitarian  schism  was  not  an  outside  attack. 
It  arose  within  churches  which  were  surrounded  with  all  the 
protection  that  this  armor  could  afford,  and  it  not  only  divided 
them,  but  in  many  instances  carried  them  away  from  the  ortho- 
dox name. 

Opinion  will  not  be  bound  by  such  cords.  To  keep  the 
church  steady,  a  method  must  be  pursued  which  addresses 
£uth  in  its  original  fountain.  In  this  active  and  mobile  age 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  change.  It  is  not  safe  to 
assume  that  the  young  convert  who  could  subscribe  the  test 
last  year  can  do  so  now  ;  and  conscience  holds  to  a  law  of  fiee- 
dom  which  is  not  ruled  by  the  past  If  a  man  has  changed 
his  mind,  he  cannot  be  dragged  back  by  reproaching  him  with 
apostacy.  The  vows  which  held  him  to  the  old  position  were 
part  of  his  standing  at  the  time,  and  fell  off  when  that  was  aban- 
doned. The  past  history  of  the  churches,  and  their  present 
position  under  the  working  of  these  doctrinal  tests  should  ad- 
monish us  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  such  safe- 
guards. The  age  almost  laughs  at  them  as  they  stand  at  the 
door  impotent — ^but  not  untroublesome  to  friends — ^vainly  as- 
suming the  guardianship  of  the  flock — ^a  spectacle  fit  to  recall 
what  once  we  saw — a  wide  domain  of  pasture  surrounded  by 
a  fallen  wall,  but  with  five  strong  bars  across  the  entrance,  to 
give  a  sense  of  security  to  the  owner  and  furnish  him  with 
fiome  standing  proof  that  his  herds  were  safe. 

The  historical  aspect  of  the  discussion  throws  also  some  light 
on  the  answer  which  a  sound  expediency  would  give  in  this 
casa  There  is  great  trouble  under  the  present  practice.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  the  vacillating,  uncertain  policy  to 
which  it  has  reduced  the  churches.  The  best  and  most  highly 
sensitive  minds,  minds  of  the  class  in  which  honorable  senti- 
ments are  likely  to  arise,  are  uneasy  and  do  not  know  what  to 
do  next  The  churches  have  yielded  one  point  and  another, 
only  to  find  themselves  on  a  course  which  will  not  end.  They 
have  invented  the  phrase  "You  accept  this  for  substance  of 
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doctrine,"  and  nursed  it  dry  of  all  the  comfort  it  contains. 
They  have  shortened  the  creeds,  expurgated  the  creeds, 
softened  the  creeds,  and  run  through  the  scale  of  possible  varia- 
tion. But  the  troubled  feeling  remains  that  something  is 
wrong.  They  have  worked  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of  rock.  It  is  not  the  founda- 
tion which  Christ  laid  for  the  charter  of  his  Church,  and  that 
Church  will  not  rest  until  the  change  is  made  which  woidd 
bring  it  back  to  repose  on  the  eternal  foundation  of  repentance 
and  faith  and  the  public  confession  implied  in  baptism. 

We  must  accept  boldly  the  principle  that  the  Church  is  the 
home  of  all  Christians — that  every  r^enerate  believer  has  an 
essential  right  to  its  communion,  and  that  we  cannot  be  right 
until  we  open  the  door  to  all  ^^  who  confess  and  call  themselves 
Christians."  The  governing  body  of  the  local  church  or  the 
voting  and  administering  body  of  brethren,  have  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  that  those  who  apply  have  good  reason  to  show  for 
claiming  the  Christian  name.  The  example  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  agrees  with  the  dictates  of  good  sense  in  defending  the 
practice  of  inquiring  into  the  candidate's  grounds  of  hope,  and 
the  evidence  he  can  give  that  he  is  a  converted  believer  in 
Christ  The  views  he  entertains  of  divine  truth,  of  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer,  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  of  the  duty  and 
destiny  of  the  Christian,  and  the  attitude  of  life  and  spirit  in 
which  he  stands  toward  such  matters  as  these,  may  justly  be 
taken  into  consideration,  for  they  shed  light  on  the  main  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  only  as  they  do  this  that  they  are  relevant  iu 
the  inquiry.  They  are  impertinent  intrusions  when  they  only 
lead  up  to  the  question.  Can  this  applicant  be  said  to  concur  in 
the  doctrinal  system  professed  in  our  Articles  of  Faith.  These 
examinations  have  been  too  long  conducted  on  this  mistaken 
plan,  and  the  results,  we  repeat,  are  not  such  as  to  commend 
their  continuation. 

For  another  example  of  the  working  of  things  under  this 
plan,  look  at  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  practice  of 
our  ministers  in  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  these  variations  arise  without  a 
cause.  Every  turn  of  the  sentences  used  in  such  cases  ex- 
presses an  endeavor  to  adjust  the  church  to  the  opposite  sides 
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of  the  contradictory  problem  in  hand.  One  invites  ^'  all  who 
love  the  Lord  JesuB,"  or  in  other  words,  all  who  believe  them- 
selves regenerate ;  and  he  seems  to  wrong  the  church  by  the 
assumption  of  unauthorized  power,  and  by  slighting  the  divine 
requirement  of  a  confession  founded  on  baptism  and  actual 
admission.  Another  invites  all  who  belong  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  as  he  does  it,  thinks  perhaps,  of  the  '^outside 
saints  "  excluded  from  the  flock  by  the  test  of  that  system  of 
doctrine  which  it  is  his  gladdening  duty  to  preach,  but  which 
was  never  appointed  to  be  the  terms  of  admission.  The 
light  of  discussion  has  so  far  fallen  on  the  minister  that  he 
feels  the  force  of  such  views  as  we  have  presented  in  their 
application  to  the  privileges  of  the  Lord's  Table ;  but,  perhaps, 
their  full  application  to  the  spring  of  all  the  difficulty,  to  the 
terms  of  admission  to  the  church,  has  not  yet  been  disclosed 
to  him.  There  he  stands  attempting  the  impossible,  searching 
for  some  form  of  cunning  words  that  shall  give  his  rights  to 
Oomelius  without  high  treason  against  the  church.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  glad  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  find 
the  required  formulary,  nor  to  conceal  with  an  ingenious  sen- 
tence the  essential  oppugnation  of  things  which  exists  in  the 
present  state  of  the  casa 

But  is  there  no  other  side  to  this  question  ?  Are  there  no 
strong  reasons  to  be  given  for  persevering  with  such  unanimi^ 
in  the  policy  which  has  now  become  historical  in  our  churches? 
Oertainly  there  are,  and  we  would  not  even  seem  to  treat  them 
with  trifling  consideration.  When  we  remember  the  great  force 
and  the  obvious  nature  of  the  objections  which  have  frequently 
been  raised  against  the  practice  in  question,  both  by  friends 
inside  of  the  denomination  and  by  Christians  of  other  names 
actuated  perhaps  in  some  cases  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  policy  must 
be  held  in  place  by  considerations  that  are  very  strong  indeed ; 
or  by  the  dread  of  attempting  a  change  which  is  surrounded 
with  perils  of  unknown  difficulty. 

What  these  difficulties  and  these  considerations  are,  we  will 
not  now  attempt  to  describe.  We  may  say  in  a  general  way 
that  it  is  the  justly  prized  merit  of  our  denomination  that 
it  can  part  so  easily  with  its  burdens ;  and  that  the  traditional 
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mistakes  of  the  past  do  not  oommit  it  to  an  eternal  repetition 
of  them.  We  have  confidence  in  the  general  adaptability  and 
elasticity  of  Ciongregationalism  to  free  itself  of  everything 
and  anything  which  is  seen  to  be  an  incumbrance.  Our  ^'  house- 
hold of  £ftith "  has  grown  into  the  present  state  of  this  matter 
and  it  must  grow  out  of  it  Sudden  change  is  not  desirable,  and 
not  possible.  The  process  is  already  going  on.  The  experi- 
ment of  shortening  and  diluting  the  creeds  and  bringing  them 
down  to  minimum  proportions  and  to  the  character  of  a  cate- 
chism for  young  children,  though  we  have  raised  our  voice 
against  it,  must  after  all  be  characterized  as  a  blind  movement 
toward  the  light  Much  intelligent  work  is  going  on.  Much 
thought  and  discussion  is  directed  to  the  subject  Many  can- 
did minds  are  continually  feeling  over  the  ground*  There  is 
too  much  wisdom  in  the  ministry  to  allow  the  churches  to  be 
shaken  by  convulsive  changes,  and  the  evil,  such  aa  it  is,  has 
been  borne  too  long,  and  by  many  with  too  little  sense  of  its 
greatness,  to  make  it  a  case  in  which  patience  ceases  to  be  a 
virtua 

Some  attempts  to  reach  the  case  have  been  made  which  seem 
to  require  at  least  an  allusion.  We  say  nothinig  of  the  abbrevia- 
tion or  simplification  of  test  creeds,  for  the  reason  that  when 
such  work  is  ended  it  only  reduces  the  amount  of  poison  in  the 
cup.  Some  have  gone  more  boldly  to  work  and  left;  the  articles 
of  belief  in  position,  as  fundamental  doctrines  on  which  the 
church  is  to  stand,  but  abolished  their  use  as  tests,  and 
annexed  to  them  some  simpler  form  of  admission,  drawn  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  charter 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Others  have  used  these  articles  only  as  the  guide  and  sup- 
port of  faith,  but,  requiring  no  farther  assent  to  them  than  that 
developed  in  the  examination  of  the  candidate  before  the 
church  or  its  officers,  have  directed  their  inquiries  to  the  simple 
end  of  finding  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion is  a  regenerate  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  The  public  confes- 
sion and  admission  to  covenant  privileges  is  thus  founded  on  the 
results  of  such  previous  inquiry,  and  not  on  the  very  barren  fact 
that  the  candidate  has  been  willing  to  stand  up  in  the  church  and 
nod  in  assent  to  a  longer  or  shorter  digest  of  evangelical  doctrina 
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The  amount  of  change  required  to  bring  our  churches  under 
the  operation  of  such  a  method  of  admission  as  this  last  is 
very  slight  We  know  of  ministers  who,  in  the  use  of  that 
official  power  which  Congregationalism  in  book  and  journal, 
and  on  the  platform,  is  always  denying  that  it  possesses,  and 
which  the  churches  are  as  steadily  allowing  to  be  practiced, 
have  made  the  change  nemine  contradicente. 

But  when  such  change  is  accomplished  there  comes  into  view 
a  peril  which  every  thorough  student  of  this  question  must  be 
&miliar  with.  Does  not  such  a  course  open  the  door  to  laxity  ? 
Would  it  not  admit  into  the  government  of  the  church  itself  a 
body  whose  orthodoxy  is  but  half  formed,  and  who  because  of 
their  unsettled  opinion  on  many  grave  matters  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  trust,  and  who  might  even  overturn  the  foundations 
of  the  church  itself? 

These  are  inquiries  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  slighL 
In  our  judgment  they  bring  into  view  the  real  core  of  the 
solid  objection  which  may  be  made  to  the  views  we  have 
advanced.  As  far,  however,  as  they  relate  to  the  introduction 
of  laxity  and  the  corruption  of  personal  faith,  we  concdve  that 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  quiet  that  fear-*or  at  least  to 
quiet  it  as  far  as  it  can  be  quieted  under  any  system  at  alL  It 
is  probably  a  danger  that  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
cannot  be  removed,  but  only  diminished  and  guarded.  The 
safety  of  the  church  lies,  in  part,  in  cherishing  the  fear  and  in 
deriving  fix>m  it  an  incitement  to  vigilance  and  fiiithful  admia^ 
istration.  The  danger  to  which  it  refers  has  its  seat,  however* 
in  the  human  mind  more  than  in  the  kind  of  statute  by  which 
the  church  seeks  to  control  its  members. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  church  adheres  to 
Christ,  its  central  life  and  power,  not  so  much  by  force  of  uni- 
form opinion,  as  by  virtue  of  the  divine  and  regenerate  life  of 
its  members  in  HinL  The  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
Book  of  the  Acts,  displays  a  sublime  trust  in  the  unifying 
and  all  controlling  power  of  the  practical  principle  of  regener- 
ate and  regenerating  faith.  Doctrine  is  worth  much  to  feed, 
guide  and  support  this  faith ;  doctrinal  examination  is  worth 
much  to  discover  and  verify  it  But  the  great  clue  to  guide  a 
soul  to  the  church,  the  cord  to  attach  it  to  it^  and  the  principle 
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to  fit  it  to  abide  there,  is  this  faith  in  Christ  Therefore  the 
apostles  trusted  it  with  a  sublime  and  single  coniidenca 
Therefore  let  us  trust  it  too.  There  is  nothing  in  anything 
without  it  With  it  the  church  will  sail  through  its  troubles 
and  abide  in  purity  and  strength. 

The  governmental  peril  however  remains,  and  requires,  as 
we  freely  admit,  some  more  thorough  consideration  than  we 
are  now  prepared  to  give  it 

It  is  a  peril  which  our  churches,  by  their  democratic  organ- 
ization, are  peculiarly  exposed  to.  The  Congregational  denom- 
ination, when  it  opens  its  communion  to  a  believer,  gives  him 
(with  the  exception  in  some  cases  of  women  and  minors)  polit- 
ical rights  in  the  church.  We  have  not  made  that  distinction 
between  what  may  be  called  the  covenant  rights  of  the  Church 
Catholic  and  the  political  rights  of  the  church  local  which  in 
most  of  the  denominations  is  so  carefully  guarded.  With  the 
exception  made  above,  a  Congregational  church  member  is  in- 
vested with  ecclesiastical  power  and  becomes  a  church  ruler. 
He  votes  on  all  questions.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  be  has 
an  influence  in  framing  the  Articles  of  Faith. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  act  of  sublime  confidence  in  the 
simple  principle  of  faith  for  any  church  to  commit  all  its 
powers  to  those  whose  one  qualification  to  administer  them  is 
this.  It  may  prove  in  practice  that  such  universal  sufirage  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  true  policy.  But  should  it  be  found 
that  such  a  liberal  policy  would  endanger  too  much  the  govern- 
ment or  the  church,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  separation 
being  made  between  the  covenant  rights  of  membership  in  the 
Church  Catholic  and  the  political  rights  which  would  then  be 
conferred  by  the  local  church  on  a  mere  limited  body  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  qualified  to  wield  them. 

In  feet,  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Congregational  churches 
did  this  in  withholding  a  vote  from  women  and  minors.  A 
more  arbitrary  and  indefensible  measure  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  And  a  denomination  which  to  this  day  has  not 
shaken  ofl*  the  habit  entirely,  could  certainly  have  nothing  to 
say  against  committing  its  political  rights  to  a  i*estricted  body 
with  superior  qualifications. 

We  are  not  yet  willing  to  undertake  the  advocacy  of  such  a 
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meafiura  We  only  allude  to  it  to  show  tbat  should  the 
churches  &row  themselves  on  the  free  charter  which  has  been 
given  them,  they  would  still  have  it  in  their  power  to  reserve 
in  their  own  hands  the  administration  of  those  eoclesiastioo- 
political  forms  which  it  might  be  found  unsafe  to  commit  to 
believers  in  the  first  and  simple  stages  of  their  Christian 
progress. 

At  all  events,  it  can  never  be  safe  to  allow  the  questions  of 
local  church  government  to  overpower  the  liberty  or  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  the  covenant  and  the  sacraments  as  founded 
by  Christ  It  can  never  be  safe  to  appeal  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  a  local  organization  in  extenuation  of  a  curtail- 
ment of  those  rights  and  of  those  privileges  which  all  denomi- 
nations exist  onlv  to  foster  and  to  cherish. 
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abtiolb  va— the  study  of  words. 

When  we  designate  a  person  as  a  brilliant  speaker,  we  are 
not  merely  employing  a  figure  of  speech ;  we  are  using  an  idiom 
and  expressing  an  idea  belonging  to  an  antiquity  beyond  our 
tracing,  and  probably  among  man's  primeval  conceptions.  The 
same  Greek  word^  means  both  man  and  lights  and  it  is  derived 
from  a  verbal  rootf  which  means  both  speak  and  shine.  These 
correspondences  imply  that  man  is  the  light  of  this  lower  world, 
and  that  it  is  through  speech  that  he  shines.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  linguistic  phenomenon  that  in  the  records  of  Divine 
revelation,  the  Author  of  Christianity  is  called  equally  the  Word 
of  Ood  and  the  Light  of  the  World. 

We  propose,  in  this  Article,  to  speak  of  the  light  that  there  is 
in  words, — ^their  importance  as  not  merely  means,  but  as  subjects 
of  study  and  instruction,  as  often  condensing  in  themselves  more 
knowledge  than  they  can  convey  by  their  accustomed  uses. 
Men  have  embodied  in  their  words  a  profounder  wisdom  than 
their  own, — ^have,  like  all  great  architects,  "  built  better  than 
they  knew."  There  are  many  words  whose  very  form  is  foil  of 
instruction, — many  words  in  common  use,  in  which  we  virtually 
recognize  great  truths  that  we  practicaUy  ignore,— many  which 
are  enduring  monuments  of  marked  epochs  in  human  thought 
or  experience, — many  which  in  their  deflection  form  their  pris- 
tine sense — their  abuse  superseding  their  native  use — are 
tokens  of  perverted  sentiments  or  retrograde  movements,  and 
thus  stand  as  finger-posts  pointing  the  way  to  reform  and 
progress. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  the  making  of  new  words  by  individ- 
ual speakers  or  writers.  This  never  takes  place.  Words  are 
not  made ;  they  grow.  An  individual  may,  indeed,  coin  a  word 
to  express  some  conception  of  his  own ;  but  unless  society  needs 
it,  he  cannot  give  it  currency.  It  must  strike  the  public  ear 
and  mind ;  else  it  perishes  on  the  tongue  or  pen  that  vainly 
strives  to  give  it  birth.     But  if  it  be  a  word  that  meets  an  actual 

^  ^^,  f  ^6oy  whence  both  ^(d  and  ^ivu. 
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want,  fills  a  real  void,  and  if  in  structure  it  be  adapted  to  its 
use,  then  he  who  first  gives  it  currency  is  but  the  spokesman  of 
the  community.  It  is  they,  not  he,  who  really  create  it ;  for 
receptivity  is  a  much  more  essential  factor  in  word-creation 
than  invention  i&  For  instance,  the  American  term  sq^mUer  is 
marvelously  expressive.  The  man  who  first  uttered  it  gave 
precise  form  to  the  idea  for  which  thousands  were  wanting  a 
suitable  term,  and  it  was  hardly  spoken  before  it  was  on  every 
one's  tongue.  As  an  instance  of  the  opposite  kind,  a  clique  of 
influential  literary  men,  many  years  ago,  coined  firom  a  well- 
known  Greek  verb,*  denoting  appropriate^  the  English  verb 
spheterize,  designed  to  bear  the  same  meaning  and  to  serve  at 
need  as  a  euphemism  for  steal  They  spoke  it ;  they  wrote  it ; 
they  talked  about  it  It  seemed  to  them,  and  it  really  is,  very 
apt  They,  too,  were  men  of  weight  and  authority  in  letters, 
and  could  accomplish  as  much  as  any  men  of  their  time ;  but 
they  could  not  give  it  currency.  There  was  no  felt  need,  no 
vacant  niche, — no  posture  of  things  had  arisen  to  crave  a  new 
term ;  and  the  word  never  passed  beyond  their  own  circla  By 
and  by,  in  connection  with  some  novel  development  of  selfish- 
ness which  demands  a  new  name,  some  one  man,  perhaps  an 
obscure  man,  will  take  it  up,  and  a  thousand  tongues  will  by 
acclamation  bid  it  welcome  into  the  body  of  classical  English. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  classes  of  instructive  words. 
In  the  first  place,  proper  names  are  almost  always  descriptive, 
historical,  or  both.  In  this  country,  and  in  colonies  generally, 
there  are  many  imported  names,  and  these,  though  often  with- 
out local  appropriateness,  are  in  most  instances  historical,  indi- 
cating some  intimate  connection  of  the  early  fortunes  of  the  new 
place  with  the  original  situs  of  the  name.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  region  of  New  Hampshire  where  the  towns  almost 
all  have  Irish  names.  There  is  nothing  now  to  distinguish  these 
towns  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  except  that  the  surnames  of 
the  few  surviving  descendants  of  the  oldest  families  still  betoken 
the  fact  that  a  large  colony  of  the  Scotch  Irish  were  the  first 
settlers  of  that  region. 

Names  are  almost  always  significant  in  their  original  sites. 
To  refer  to  a  few  familiar  and  well-known  instances,  the  Medi- 
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terraDeai)  Sea  defines  by  its  name  its  laDd-locked  expanse ;  the 
White,  Green,  and  Rocky  Mountains,  their  predominant  char- 
acteristics; Lake  Champlain,  its  French  discoverer;  Mesopo- 
tamia, its  position  between  two  rivers ;  Greenland,  the  gorgeous 
though  brief  verdure  of  its  coast  when  first  seen  in  midsummer; 
the  Carolinas,  the  popularity  of  the  English  queen  when  they 
were  settled;  Providence,  the  religious  trust  of  its  founder. 
The  beautiful  town  of  Brookline  in  Massachusetts  was  at  first 
the  Precinct  of  Muddy  Brook  (muddy  no  longer),  and  when  it 
became  a  town,  that  same  brook  was  one  of  its  lines  or  bound- 
aries. Ckester  and  caster^  as  terminations,  mark  the  sites  of  forti- 
fied camps  {ca>siTa\  generally  Boman, — Doncaster,  the  camp  on 
the  Don ;  Lancaster,  on  the  Lune ;  Winchester,  on  the  Itchin, 
softened  into  Win  ;  Colchester,  on  the  Colne ;  Chichester,  alone, 
as  we  think,  not  a  Boman  camp,  but  the  camp  of  Cissa,  an  An- 
glo-Saxon chieftain.  In  like  manner,  the  termination  cusiU  (as 
also  burgh  or  borough)  denotes  the  site  of  some  ancient  castle  or 
fort,  the  prefix  being  a  memorial  of  its  builder's  name,  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  or  some  salient  fact  in  its  history.  Ford  is 
a  ford, — Bradford,  the  broad  ford  ;  Orford,  the  ford  of  the  Ore; 
Oxford,  the  ford  crossed  by  oxen,  or  rather,  by  an  ox  on  which 
a  devout  nun  forded  the  Isis  to  escape  the  amorous  pursuit  of 
King  Edward. 

We  hardly  need  remind  our  readers  how  significant  are  all 
our  numerous  Indian  names,  always  appropriate,  sometimes 
highly  poetical,  as  Cuyahora,  glancing  water,  for  Trenton  Falls, 
and  Astenroga,  thunder-rockj  for  what  is  now  degraded  into  Little 
Falls,  an  insignificant  cataract  indeed,  but  with  inexpressibly 
grand  rock-scenery  around  it 

The  names  of  persons  are  equally  significant  The  first  or 
Christian  name,  which  is  in  every  instance  the  proper  name, 
corresponding  to  the  only  name  when  there  was  but  one,  was 
originally  a  title  descriptive  of  the  person,  or  of  some  fiict,  idea, 
or  association  connected  with  his  birth.  The  Hebrew  names 
so  used  were  at  first  often  conferred  with  special  significance  ; 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  has  not  a  distinct  and  strong 
meaning ;  and  the  very  many  in  which  the  syllables  M  and  Jah 
occur  all  have  a  religious  reference,  connecting  the  Divine  name 
with  some  individual  circumstance,  trait  or  aspiration.     The 
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same  is  true  of  such  classical  first  names  as  are  compounded  of 
Theoa,  Iheo,  Theua,  or  Thy,  as  Theodore,  Ae  gift  of  God,  and 
Timothy,  a  worshipper  of  Chd,  Others  first  names  denote  some- 
times condition,  oftener  character,  or  parental  feeling,  as  George, 
a  farmer,  Frank,  ^ree,  Charles,  a  darling. 

Many  surnames  grew  fix>m  first  name&  Thus  Bichard,  over- 
joyed at  the  birth  of  a  first-bom  son,  named  the  boy  Charles, 
that  is,  a  litde  dear  ;  but  other  persons  spoke  of  him  as  Charles, 
Bichard's  son,  or,  if  they  were  intimate  enough  with  the  fiunily 
to  use  a  nickname,  as  Charles,  Dick's  son,  or  eUiptically,  Charles, 
Bichard's,  or  Charles,  Dick'a  Thus  the  Bichardsons,  Bichardses, 
Dixons  and  Dixes  need  have  no  dispute  about  the  priority 
of  their  respective  families,  all  having,  it  may  be,  equally  de- 
rived their  descent  from  some  paternal  Bichard,  with  whose 
memory  Fame  has  not  charged  her  scroll  We  have  similar 
patronymic  surnames  in  the  McKnights,  the  O'Neals,  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  and  the  Apthorps,  who  thus  bear  the  inevitable  stamp 
of  Scotch,  Irish,  Norman  or  Welsh  ancestry,  even  if  they  can- 
not trace  their  pedigrea  Surnames  were  often,  also,  local  ap- 
pellations, as  John  of  the  Ford,  Philip  of  the  Field,  James  of 
the  Forest,  early  abbreviated  into  John  Ford,  Philip  Field,  and 
James  Forest.  Trades  and  avocations  formed  a  large  portion  of 
the  surnames,  which,  once  conferred  with  cause,  were  trans- 
mitted, with  the  profession  also  in  most  instances,  to  the  next 
generation,  sometimes  with  the  filial  suffix,  as  in  Smithson, 
sometimes  in  the  original  form.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
&mily  names  of  the  old  English  nobility  are  names,  never  of 
trades,  and  generally  of  places.  An  American  Percy  or  Stanley 
may  possibly  have  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  noble 
family  bearing  the  name ;  to  a  Taylor,  a  Baker,  or  a  Smith,  of 
however  high  aristocratic  pretensions,  noble  blood  can  have 
come  only  through  the  veins  of  working  men, — a  fisur  more 
honorable  pedigree  (if  pedigree  can  give  honor)  than  one  which 
can  trace  itself  to  the  ruffians  and  fireebooters  who  founded  the 
houses  commonly  called  illustrious. 

There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  instances  or  classes  of  signi- 
ficant names,  when  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a  name  that  is  not  sig- 
nificant But  we  bog  leave  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  mean- 
ing of  names  as  a  mnemonic  agency  in  early  education  and 
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through  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  lifa  We  doubt  whether 
the  importance  of  this  agency  is  often  recognized.  The  names 
learned  by  children  in  geography  and  history  are  to  them  mere 
combinations  of  letters,  connected  by  no  threads  of  association 
with  the  persons  or  places  to  which  they  belong.  Why  should 
they  not  have  the  name  analyzed  or  accounted  for,  that  they 
may  thus  have  associations  with  it  which  otherwise  would  be 
wholly  wanting?  Nothing  whatever  may  be  permanently 
remembered  concerning  a  place  whose  name  is  unmeaning  to 
the  learner ;  while  if  he  knows  what  it  denotes  and  why,  its 
sound  will  ever  after  recall  its  meaning,  and  what  is  contained 
in  the  name  will  suggest  with  itself  other  associated  local  fiEu^ts, 
traits,  or  events. 

There  is  scope  for  a  large  amount  of  this  study  in  the  names 
of  men.  Modem  names  have,  indeed,  been  transmitted  from 
earlier  times ;  yet  the  name,  when  interpreted,  will  often  be  a 
definite  index  of  ancestry,  family,  or  race,  and  with  it  of  hered- 
itary or  generic  traits  of  mind  and  character  still  distinctly 
traceabla  As  regards  ancient  names,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  the  name  is  often  a  condensed  biography,  especiaUy  when 
assumed  or  given,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  at  some  marked 
epoch  of  life.  The  four  names  of  a  Soman  (who  normally  had 
three,  sometimes  four)  often  comprise  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
He  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  own  individual  name,  which 
commemorated  some  circumbtance  connected  with  his  birth  or 
infancy,  or  some  cherished  household  memory  or  tradition  ;  the 
name  of  his  family,  which  had,  it  may  be,  strongly  marked 
traits ;  that  of  his  ffenSf  which  had  also  a  specific  character ;  and 
if  a  fourth  name  were  given  him  fix)m  the  one  salient  act,  event, 
or  experience  of  his  life,  the  four  may  recall  to  the  memory  all 
that  is  necessary  to  determine  his  actual  place  in  history. 

We  will  pass  now  to  words,  not  proper  names,  which  yet  em- 
body history.  These  multiply  constantly  under  our  research, 
till  the  dictionary  becomes  a  record  of  almost  every  thing  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world.  We  can  give  but  a  few  instance& 
The  first  shall  be  the  word  ostracise^  which  presents  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  the  Athenian  democracy, — the  rudeness  of  the  time 
when  oyster-shells  were  used  for  ballots,  the  barbarity  which 
held  an  election  of  candidates  for  banishment,  the  firee  scope 
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and  arbitrary  power  which  enabled  the  vilest  of  the  citizens 
from  mere  envy  of  the  reputation  of  the  best  man  in  the  city  to 
make  him  an  exile,  the  utter  lack  and  desecration  of  liberty 
while  its  forms  were  fetiches  for  the  popular  worship,  the  poten- 
tial despotism  of  democracy  without  the  restraint  and  control  of 
moral  principle,  and,  by  inference,  the  sore  peril  and  the  sole 
safeguard  of  democratic  institutions  in  our  own  age  and  land. 
The  word  might  well  serve  as  a  text  for  a  volume  of  political 
history  and  philosophy. 

We  will  take  for  another  instance  the  word  assess^  from  the 
Latin  assidere^  to  sit  by.  In  the  early  English  courts,  as  still 
in  England  and  America,  the  chief  justice  had  asseasora^  that  is, 
sitters  by,  side-judges,  whose  functions,  parallel  with,  were  less 
important  than  those  of  the  chief.  It  was  customary  for  these 
side-judges  to  attend  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  session, 
the  costs  of  court,  the  payment  of  witnesses,  in  some  cases  the 
adjustment  of  damages, — ^all  which  was  done  by  rule.  From 
the  position  of  these  asseaeorsj  the  word  assess  was  naturally 
applied  to  their  peculiar  functions,  and  thence  passed  to  all 
public  boards  and  offices  that  performed  the  duly  of  taxation. 

The  word  chancdhr  is  another  word  with  a  curious  history. 
It  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Latin  cancelli,  which 
denotes  a  lattice  composed  of  two  sets  of  parallel  bars  crossing 
each  other.  Certain  secretaries  were  employed  to  erase  legal 
writs  which  had  been  annulled  by  royal  authority,  and  this 
they  did  by  cancelling^  that  is,  by  making  with  the  pen  eanceUi^ 
or  crossbars,  over  the  signatures  or  other  portions  of  the  writb 
These  humble  secretaries  were  the  first  chancellors,  whose 
name  passed  over  to  the  head  of  the  court  whose  function  it  is 
to  cancel^  that  is,  to  susi)end  or  supersede  by  equity-jurisdiction 
suits  at  common  law. 

Ceremony  is  another  word  which  embodies  a  chapter  of  his- 
tory. Some  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  a  once  powerful  city  in  Southern 
Etruria,  either  by  purchase  or  in  reward  for  services  rendered, 
were  endowed  with  all  the  privileges  embraced  in  the  franchise 
of  Boman  citizens,  except  the  right  of  suffrage.  Subsequently, 
when  a  native  citizen  of  Home  was  degraded  from  the  right  of 
suffrage,  he  was  said  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  tablets  or 
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register  of  the  Cserites  {in  iabulas  Casritum),  and  casrimo^Uum^ 
denoting  at  first  the  estate  or  condition  of  the  Csarites,  came 
also  to  imply  the  passage  into  that  condition.  As  this  degra- 
dation  was  made  with  some  formality,  the  word  gradually 
passed  to  other  solemn  forms  of  civil  procedure,  and  thus,  by 
an  easy  transition,  both  to  the  T:^sages  of  social  life  and  to  the 
ritual  of  religion. 

There  are  some  words  which  are  monuments  of  the  progress 
of  thought  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
The  word  privilege  is  of  this  class.  It  is  priva  lex,  an  excep* 
tional  law,  a  departure  from  legal  and  established  right  or  usage 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  The  Bomans  almost  always  used 
privilegium  in  a  bad  sense.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  "  Pro 
Domo  Sua,"  complains  bitterly  of  the  privilege  of  having  his 
house  pulled  down.  But  with  the  growth  of  Christian  senti- 
ment, though  privileges  of  the  old  order  did  not  cease  and 
have  not  yet  ceased,  it  was  no  longer  thought  becoming  to 
make  exceptions  to  law  and  rule,  formally  and  openly,  against 
an  individual,  and  the  word  became  limited  in  its  use  to  ex- 
ceptions in  one's  favor,  whether  by  private  or  public  act,  by 
the  gifb  of  man  or  of  G-od. 

Humility  is  another  word  which  Christianity  has  transformed. 
Before  the  advent  of  Christ,  lowliness  was  not  a  virtue,  but  the 
mark  of  a  mean  spirit  The  Latin  humUitas,  from  humvs,  the 
ground,  denoted  abjectness,  and  nothing  better.  The  corres- 
ponding Greek  adjective,*  used,  with  its  various  derivatives, 
many  times  in  the  New  Testament,  has  a  similar  origin,  and  an 
equally  disgraceAil  meaning.  But  when  Christianity  made 
lowliness  at  once  a  prime  duty  and  an  essential  grace  of  the 
regenerate  spirit,  it  could  find  no  other  words  than  these  to 
designate  the  newly -adopted  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  the 
virtues.  These  words,  therefore,  received  Christian  baptism, 
and  thenceforth  designated  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
him  **  who,  though  rich,  for  our  sakes  become  poor,"  and  the 
special  birth-mark  of  those  bom  into  his  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  word  tribulation  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
Before  Christ  suffered,  the  terms  that  denoted  sad  experiences 

♦  Tajreivof. 
VOL.   XXXIt  46 
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were  all  such  as  represented  them  in  their  malignant  aspect, — 
words  like  those  of  which  our  language  has  many,  as  caJamiiy^ 
the  condition  of  the  blighted  stalk  or  the  broken  reed,  disaster^ 
the  evil  influence  of  the  stars,  misfortune,  the  frown  of  the 
fickle  goddess  of  chance.  Meanwhile  tribulation  {tribulatio) 
denoted  only  the  thrashing  of  grain.  Tertullian,  the  earliest 
of  the  Latin  Christian  Fathers,  first  spiritualized  the  word, 
making  it  denote  the  thrashing  of  the  elements  of  character  by 
God's  afflictive  Providence,  the  giving  of  the  chaflf  to  the 
winds,  the  screening  of  the  wheat  for  the  heavenly  gamer.  Is 
not  the  same  idea  involved  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the  word 
thrashing  as  applied  to  bodily  punishment?  The  term^  we 
think,  is  commonly  employed  in  a  somewhat  higher  sense  than 
whipping^  with  a  latent  reference  to  the  moral  benefit  that  may 
ensue. 

The  word  virtue  has  a  not  unlike  history.  The  Latin  tnWuj, 
from  vir,  a  man,  closely  allied  to  vis,  strength,  denotes  manli- 
ness. Its  Greek  synonyme*  is  derived  &om  the  name  of  the 
god  of  war,f  who  was  deemed  the  type  of  the  highest  manhood, 
and  whose  name  is  alleged  by  some  grammarians  to  have  a 
radical  connection  with  the  name  for  man  which  peculiarly 
denotes  the  strength  and  prowess  that  should  characterize  him.^ 
Virtue  with  us  still  means  manliness ;  but  in  the  school  of 
Christ  true  manliness  is  shown  less  in  armed  conflict  with  phy- 
sical force,  than  in  battle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
But  we  may  mark  one  seeming,  yet  not  real,  deflection  from 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  In  the  Italian,  virtu  is  employed  to 
designate  taMe,  and  virtuoso,  while  it  may  denote  a  virtuous 
man  in  our  ordinary  sense,  oftener  means  a  collector  of  objects  of 
taste.  Here  we  have  an  historical  landmark.  There  was  a 
period  when,  under  civil  despotism,  the  old  Boman  manhood 
had  utterly  died  out  of  its  native  soil,  while  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruption defaced  and  obscured  the  nobler  ideal  of  Christian  man- 
hood ;  and  then  the  highest  type  of  manhood  that  remained 
was  the  culture  of  those  refined  susceptibilities,  those  ornamen- 
tal arts,  and  that  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  in  which  Italy 
has  as  far  surpassed  other  lands,  as  it  was  for  centuries  inferior 
to  them  in  physical  bravery  nnd  in  moral  rectitude. 
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Among  the  words  which  owe  their  present  meaning  to  Chris- 
tian sentiment  we  may  also  name  the  word  passion.  It  literally 
means  suffering^  that  is,  a  passive  condition,  in  which  one  is 
acted  upon  without  the  power  of  resistance  or  reaction.  In  our 
translation  of  the  Bible  it  has  not  in  a  single  instance  a  moral 
significance, — *'  men  of  like  passions"  denoting  men  of  like  liabil- 
ities to  infirmity  and  sufifering.  The  corresponding  Greek  word* 
seldom,  if  ever,  the  Latin  passio  never,  in  the  classic  authors,  de- 
notes what  we  mean  by  passion.  St  Augustine  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  uses  passio  in  this  sense.  In  his  and  our  use  of  the 
word  it  signifies  a  state  in  which  some  blind  impulse  of  appetite, 
cupidity,  or  anger  overpowers  the  reason,  gets  the  mastery  over 
the  will,  subjugates  the  higher  faculties,  apd  makes  the  man  its 
unresisting  slava  Men  sometimes  boast  of  strong  passions ;  but 
in  so  doing  they  boast  only  of  their  weakness,  glory  in  their 
infirmity  in  a  &r  different  sense  from  St  Paul's,  parade  the  very 
tokens  of  their  degraded  manhood,  the  very  fetters  and  manacles 
of  their  ignominious  captivity  and  slavery. 

We  will  now  take  an  instance  in  which  Christianity  has  en- 
shrined  in  official  titles  its  standard  of  true  nobility.  When  the 
Lord  of  men  and  of  angels  girded  himself  with  the  towel,  and 
performed  for  his  disciples  the  menial  office  without  which  none 
of  them — having  made  their  way  to  the  guest-chamber  through 
dusty  streets  with  sandalled  feet — would  have  willingly  taken 
their  places  at  table,  yet  which  not  one  of  them  to  save  his  soul 
would  have  performed  for  another,  he  said,  as  he  could  not  have 
said  in  words,  "  Service  alone  is  great  and  glorious ;  not  he  who 
receives,  but  he  who  renders  it  acquires  dignity  and  honor ;  and 
he  is  the  chief  who  can  the  most  entirely  divest  himself  of  arti- 
ficial distinctions,  can  forget  all  things  else  save  the  need  and 
comfort  of  his  brethren,  can  in  their  behalf  stoop,  or  rather  rise, 
to  the  lowliest  offices  by  which  they  can  be  benefited  in  body, 
mind,  or  character."  In  perpetual  token  of  this  new  order  of 
nobility — may  we  not  even  say  in  perpetual  memory  of  this 
Divine  condescension  of  the  Lord  and  Master? — ^the  titles  dea- 
con and  minister^  both  of  them  meaning  servant^  have  adhered 
to  the  chief  offices  of  the  church,— the  former  in  primitive  times. 
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and  still  in  large  portions  of  the  Christian  church,  designating 
those  who  serve  at  once  the  whole  body  of  believers  by  distri- 
buting the  sacred  elements,  and  the  poor  as  almoners  of  their 
brethren ;  the  latter,  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  who  are  deemed  best  to 
deserve  their  title  when  they  most  merge  all  thought  of  personal 
emolument  or  distinction  in  their  care  for  the  humblest,  the 
most  needy,  the  most  imperilled  souls  among  those  for  whom 
their  Master  died.  A  like  association  gives  all  its  dignity  to 
the  term  pastor^  shepherd,  not  the  owner  of  the  flock,  but  the 
man  employed  to  feed  it, — not  him  who  assumes  any  preroga- 
tive of  lordship  over  God's  heritage,  but  who  simply  seeks  to 
nourish  the  sheep  committed  to  his  charge  in  the  service  and 
interest  of  their  Owner  and  Master. 

There  are  some  words  which  the  progress  of  society  has  not 
exalted,  but  degraded.  Piraie  is  a  case  in  point  Pirate*  by 
derivation  means  adventurer^  and  as  the  sea  to  the  ancients  was 
fraught  with  unknown  perils,  the  word  early  came  to  denote 
especially  maritime  adventurers.  But  in  the  ruder  ages  plunder 
was  always  the  object  or  the  incident  of  maritime  adventure ; 
hence  the  term  was  early  applied  to  those  who  robbed  on  tiie 
sea.  This  for  centuries  was  an  honorable  profession,  made  illus- 
trious by  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  semi-mythical  his- 
tory of  Greece.  But  even  before  the  Christian  era  it  had  b^un 
to  be  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  too  barbarous  to  be  entitled 
even  to  the  few  and  scanty  rights  which  then  belonged  to  bel- 
ligerents. Cicero  says  that  a  pirate  is  the  common  enemy  of  alL 
This  has  been  the  doctrine  of  all  Christian  publicists,  and  an 
article  of  the  common  law  in  all  civilized  nations,  so  fully  re- 
cognized, that  to  declare  the  slave-trade  piracy  was  to  deprive 
it  of  the  protection  of  the  flag  under  which  it  was  prosecuted, 
though  it  were  that  of  a  government  which  still  licensed  it 

We  have  spoken  of  words  that  have  acquired  new  significance 
for  good  or  evil  in  the  lapse  of  time.  There  are  other  words 
which  have  altogether  lost  their  signification,  yet  are  still  used 
as  if  they  had  a  meaning.  There  is  much  that  may  be  justly 
said  both  for  and  against  the  trial  by  jury ;  but  we  still  hear 
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frequently  the  entirely  obsolete  argument  for  it,  grounded  on 
the  priceless  privilege  of  being  tried  by  one's  peers,  that  is,  pares^ 
or  equals.  When  nobles  were  judges,  and  the  baronial  courts 
had  for  centuries  exercised  high-handed  and  red-handed  juris- 
diction irrespective  of  the  right,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
boons  to  the  commonalty  to  be  tried  by  men  of  their  own  order; 
and  though  English  juries  have  been  browbeaten  and  coerced 
into  perjured  verdicts  under  such  judges  as  Jeffries,  and  later 
by  Tory  ministries  in  the  time  of  George  III,  there  have  been 
many  occasions  when  they  have  interposed  their  honest  and 
fearless  decision  between  autocratic  or  aristocratic  power  audits 
destined  victim.  But  in  this  country,  where  we  have  no  priv- 
ileged rank,  a  defendant  or  a  party  in  a  civil  suit  has  his  ]:K>liti- 
cal  peers  on  the  bench  no  less  than  in  the  jury-box,  may  have 
bis  peers  in  social  standing  on  the  bench  rather  than  in  the  jury, 
and,  whether  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man,  may  find  his  peers  in 
moral  character  among  the  judges. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
vast  stock  of  condensed  poetry  contained  in  the  language  of 
every -day  life,  and  drawn  upcm  by  those  who  have  no  idea  that 
they  are  speakiug  anything  but  plain  prose.  We  can  hardly 
utter  a  sentence  that  has  not  in  it  some  figurative  words  which, 
as  first  so  applied,  were  in  the  inmost  consciousness  of  those 
who  uttered  them  poetry.  Even  in  thslt  constantly  recurring 
euphemism  by  which  we  like  to  call  our  schools  and  colleges 
seminaries^  or  seed-plots,  we  express  by  an  apt  and  strong  poetic 
figure  what  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  great  work  of  education, 
saunngj  in  contradistinction  to  the  obsolete  process  of  stowing. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  examples  in  a  matter  so  obvious.  If, 
however,  the  reader  will  select  a  page  in  the  most  literal  book 
be  can  find,  and  count  the  words  on  that  page  whose  literal  and 
original  meaning  is  widely  different  from  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  used  in  the  book,  he  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sources  and 
native  significance  of  words. 

We  have  given  almost  wholly  specimens  from  the  classic 
languages.  We,  however,  are  indebted  to  almost  every  tongue 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  to  not  a  few  beyond  it,  for  words ; 
and  although  the  Anglo-Saxon — itself  a  compound  dialect — 
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forms  the  basis  of  our  language,  and  furnishes  a  lar^e  propor* 
tion  of  its  most  expressive  terms,  it  yet  is  represented  in  but  a 
minority  of  the  contents  of  a  modem  English  dictionary.  We 
have  from  the  Hebrew  the  verb  cotter;  from  the  Arabic,  the 
ultimate  root  of  carve  and  grave^  a  root  from  which  cherub^  a 
carved  or  graven  figure,  is  derived.  We  are  in  these  latter  days 
importing  many  new  worfs,  and  have  many  of  earlier  adoption, 
from  the  French  and  the  German.  Quandary  is  the  French 
jm'  en  dtrai,  "  what  shall  I  say  of  it?"  Tha:^  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  our  common  utterance  of  surprise  or  grief,  oh  dear,  is 
a  corruption  of  the  irreverent  French  exclamation.  Oh  Dieu. 
Loafer,  which  has  been  recently  naturalized,  is  the  German  fau- 
yfer,  from  laufen,  to  run, — ^a  man  who  runs  about  from  place  to 
place  because  he  has  nothing  to  do,  an  idler. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  the  miscellaneousness 
of  the  examples  we  have  given,  and  they  certainly  have  been 
numerous  enough  for  a  single  Articla  We  pass  then  to  what 
in  the  sermons  of  the  elder  divines  was  termed  the  **  improve- 
ment" 

We  would  urge,  as  a  deduction  from  what  has  been  said,  the 
prime  importance,  in  education,  of  the  study  of  other  languages 
than  our  own.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  worth  of  the  French 
and  the  German.  The  latter,  with  the  influx  of  German  immi- 
grants, is  of  such  essential  service  in  business  and  in  social  inter- 
course, and  the  former  is  so  needed  in  European  travel,  to  which 
so  many  look  forward  with  a  hope  more  and  more  likely  to  be 
realized  with  every  year,  that  no  added  motives  to  their  study 
can  be  required.  We  would  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
classical  languages.  We  grant  that  few  who  study  them  are 
likely  to  acquire  the  capacity  of  reading  them  with  perfect  ease. 
Yet  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  studies  in  grammar, 
as  giving  a  better  knowledge  than  can  be  otherwise  attained  of 
language  in  general,  and  thus  of  one's  own  language.  Just  as  he 
who  compares  the  bones  of  two  or  more  animals,  learns  more  of 
the  anatomy  of  either  of  them  than  he  could  acquire  by  spend- 
ing thrice  the  time  on  one  alone,  so  does  he  who  can  compare 
two  or  more  languages  understand  the  grammar  of  his  own  as 
no  student  of  but  one  language  can  possibly  understand  it  A 
mastery  is  thus  obtained  over  language  as  the  instrument  of 
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thought,  which  gives  one  ease  and  courage  in  speaking  and 
writing  his  own  ]anguaga  There  is  a  certain  stiffness  and  awk- 
wardness, an  adherence  to  narrow  rules,  a  lack  of  enterprise  in 
word  and  phrase,  bj  which  it  is  always  easy  to  detect  even  a 
writer  of  worthily  established  reputation  who  knows  the  Eng- 
lish alone.  In  this  point  of  view,  by  no  means  the  least  part  of 
the  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  derived 
from  conversance  with  the  sources  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  words  in  current  use ;  for  while  we  are  indebted  chiefly^to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  particles,  auxiliaries  and  qualifying  terms, 
we  have  drawn  from  the  classical  tongues,  and  most  of  all  from 
the  Latin,  much  more  copiously  for  the  nouns  in  most  frequent 
use,  for  the  terms  appertaining  to  special  departments  of 
knowledge,  for  the  adjectives  denoting  specific  qualities,  and 
for  the  verbs  that  imply  speech  and  action.  For  these  reasons 
the  Latin,  at  least,  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  person  who 
means  to  have  a  serviceable  education. 

Is  it  asked  how  time  is  to  be  found  for  Latin  in  the  brief 
term  of  school-life,  to  which  so  large  a  number  of  young  per- 
sons, particularly  boys  destined  for  business,  are  limited  ?  We 
would  answer  that  time  may  be  made  for  it  by  omitting  much 
that  is  utterly  useless.  In  geography  and  history  a  great  deal 
is  learned  that  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  is  recited, — catalogues 
of  obscure  names,  details  of  insignificant  battles,  series  of  un- 
important date&  The  memory  was  formerly  packed  with  a 
large  amount  of  material  which  might  be  spared  now  that 
good  reference-books  are  so  abundant  In  some  schools  time 
is  wasted  in  the  study  of  definitions,  often  less  intelligible  than 
the  words  defined.*  But  the  greatest  waste  is  in  English 
grammar.  No  person  ought  ever  to  look  into  an  English 
Grammar  till  after  studying  French,  Latin,  or  both,  and  then  it 
should  be  into  a  book  containing  not  one-fourth  of  the  material 
commonly  crowded  into  a  school -treatisa  Indeed,  what  is 
called  English  grammar  is,  most  of  it,  fictitious,  kept  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  book-trade.  It  consists  of  the  forced  appli- 
cation to  the  English  of  peculiarities  borrowed  from  other 


*  A  case  in  point  may  be  found  in  Johnson's  definition  of  nekoorkf — "Any* 
tlung  reticolated  or  decoBsatod,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections." 
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tongues,  and  the  shams  are  appreciated,  and  the  tmth  perceived 
by  those  who  have  studied  other  languages. 

Then  too,  the  Latin  may  be  studied  much  more  easily  and 
profitably  than  by  the  old  mode  of  learning  all  the  forms,  rules, 
exceptions  and  anomalies,  in  a  series  of  lessons  to  be  com- 
mitted by  rote  from  the  text-book.  We  would,  indeed,  have 
the  whole  of  the  Latin  grammar  acquired ;  but  the  syntax,  the 
irregularities  and  the  rare  forms  are  more  effectively  learned  in 
reading  Latin  than  in  studying  the  grammar;  for  in  the  former 
mode  they  are  learned  in  connection  with  their  occurrence,  are 
therefore  understood,  are  emphasized  by  example,  and  adhere 
to  the  memory.  Let  the  pupil  learn  the  regular  paradigms  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  and  then  let  him  commence  read* 
ing  easy  Latin,  paying  close  attention  to  the  construction  of 
every  word  and  the  syntax  of  every  sentence.  Thus  let  the 
principles  and  the  details  of  the  grammar  force  themselves 
upon  his  attention  and  into  his  memory,  while  he  is  acquiring 
the  vocabulary  of  the  language.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  and 
fully  tested  this  method  in  teaching  Hebrew,  which  from  its 
unlikeness  to  any  other  language  with  which  the  learner  has 
been  acquainted  presents  peculiar  difficulties.  After  teaching 
the  pupil  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  force  of  the  vowel- 
points,  and  making  him  learn  the  paradigm  of  the  regular  verb» 
we  have  set  him  to  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
analyzing  every  word  as  he  went  along,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  principles  of  the  grammar  in  their  bearing  on  each  word, 
and  to  every  anomaly  of  structure  as  it  came  to  view,  so  that 
all  that  could  be  learned  concerning  or  taught  by  each  single 
sentence  or  clause  was  fully  understood  before  he  was  suffered 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  By  the  time  that  one  chapter  has  been 
read,  the  pupil  has  obtained  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  . 
grammar  than  if  he  had  recited  the  whole  word-for-word.  We 
are  confident  that  this  method  applied  to  the  Latin  will  so 
simplify  and  expedite  the  study,  as  to  bring  a  very  serviceable 
course  of  Latin  reading  within  the  ordinary  term  of  school- 
attendance,  without  displacing  anything  that  ought  to  be  retained. 
Moreover,  the  young  person,  initiated  into  this  noble  tongue 
without  the  arid  study  of  mere  words  that  have  to  be  relearned 
over  and  over  again  before  they  wiU  stay  learned,  will  love  it, 
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will  take  a  lively  interest  in  its  structure,  and  will  acquire  for 
his  own  diction  or  written  style  something  of  its  marvellous 
terseness,  directness,  and  energy  ;  while  its  multiform  relations 
to  his  native  tongue  will  constantly  excite  and  reward  his  curi- 
osity, and  will  open  to  him  in  almost  every  English  sentence 
depths  of  meaning  which  the  merely  English  reader  does  not 
begiTi  to  sound. 

Let  no  one  scorn  the  Latin  as  an  element  in  general  culture, 
because  it  is  a  dead  tongua  Because  dead,  it  is  all  the  more 
living, — not,  like  a  modem  language,  djing  daily,  in  perpetual 
decay  and  renovation,  but  endowed  with  an  unchanging  vitality, 
— living  in  a  power  of  expression  which  no  other  language  has 
approached, — ^living  in  poets,  orators,  and  historians  that  will 
never  be  obsolete  till  the  civilization  of  which  they  have  been 
essential  factors  shall  become  effete, — living  in  the  numberless 
fresh  scions  that  spring  from  it  as  taist  as  there  are  new  ideas 
to  be  embodied,  new  departments  of  science  to  receive  their 
nomenclature,  new  processes  and  products  of  art  to  be  put 
into  speech  and  writing. 

One  word  more.  We  would  speak  of  the  study  of  language 
and  of  individual  words  as  emphatically  a  religious  study. 
The  old  controversy  as  to  the  formal  origin  of  language,  whether 
human  or  divine,  is  as  worthless  as  it  is  indeterminable ;  for  if 
human,  it  is  none  the  less  divine, — what  God  effects  through 
the  powers  with  which  he  has  endowed  man  is  no  less  his  work 
than  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are.  But  we  are  constantly 
impressed  by  the  vestiges  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  the 
structure  of  language.  The  Eternal  Spirit,  always  working 
with  and  in  man,  has  sowed  language  full  of  His  own  perfect 
wisdom,  in  words  fraught  with  "  doctrine,  reproof,  correction, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness."  The  devout  naturalist, 
astronomer,  physiologist,  feels  that  he  is  constantly  tracing  out 
the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  universe.  This  is  equally  the  work 
of  the  philologist,  only  on  the  higher  plane  of  the  spiritual 
creation. 
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HOUSE. 

Onk  who  has  watched  for  half  a  century,  with  any  degree 
of  care,  what  has  gone  on  about  him,  will  easily  be  persuaded, 
that  no  tale  compacted  of  the  imagination  can  equal  the  sim- 
pie  realities  of  life.  Not  only,  ac-cording  to  the  old  proverb, 
is  *^  truth  stranger  than  fiction,"  but  it  is  vastly  more  entertain- 
ing. It  is  possessed  of  &r  deeper  sources  of  interest  An 
ideal  landscape  may  be  in  the  very  highest  style  of  the 
painter  s  art — may  have  all  the  elements  of  interest  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  picture  to  have:  but  it  can  never  equal  the 
glories  of  the  real  landscape  when  the  light  of  the  summer  sun 
is  falling  softly  upon  it,  and  all  the  subtle  forces  of  nature  are 
at  play,  in  and  around  it  And  so,  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year,  little  histories  are  unfolded,  of  individual  and  &mily  life, 
which  the  novelist  in  the  highest  flights  of  his  fancy  would 
never  exactly  have  conceived.  Sometimes  these  experiences 
are  gay  and  joyous,  and  sometimes  they  are  intensely  sad. 
But  they  are  such  as  are  woven  perpetually,  and«  rolled  off  from 
the  busy  loom  of  life. 

We  propose  in  these  pages  to  give  a  fragment  of  veritable 
human  history — not  one  of  those  rambling  and  shadowy 
stories,  "  founded  on  fact,"  but  fiact  and  reality  itself — a  chap- 
ter from  the  living  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  generation  now 
almost  entirely  passed  off  the  stage.  And  yet  we  will  with- 
hold the  names  of  the  actors, — not  that  there  would  be  any  par- 
ticular harm  in  freely  using  them. 

All  who  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  Boston  during 
the  years  of  the  present  century,  will  remember  well  the  "  Old 
Stack  pole  House,"  as  it  has  long  been  called,  standing  on  Dev- 
onshire street,  midway  between  Milk  and  Water  streets.  This 
antique  structure  is  now  no  more^  The  costly  and  splendid 
Post  Office  building  has  risen  over  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
Five  years  ago,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  to  begin  in 
that  part  of  the  city,  preparatory  to  the  widening  of  Devon- 
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shire  street,  one  of  the  daily  journals  of  Boston,  under  the 
head  of  " The  Stackpole  House,"  had  the  following  paragraph: 
"This  long  celebrated  hostelry  is  doomed.  For  189  years  its 
strong  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs  have  defied  the  winter  storms 
and  the  summer  heats;  but  to-morrow  the  hand  of  business 
progress  will  fall  heavily  upon  its  venerable  form  and  soon 
prostrate  it  in  the  dust, — thus  removing  another  of  the  ties  that 
connect  the  present  with  the  past  Every  Boston  boy  who  has 
reached  his  threescore  years  and  ten  will  recall  it  in  connection 
with  his  reminiscences  of  his  early  youth,  and  tell  of  father 
and  grandfather,  dead,  long  and  long  ago,  who  remembered  the 
Stackpole  House  when  it  was  in  its  glory." 

This  prediction  was  not  literally  fulfilled  until  some  time 
afterward :  for  when  the  first  work  of  demolition  was  over, 
the  venerable  structure  still  stood,  in  a  ghostly  fashion — 
deserted  and  open  to  inspection — revealing  to  every  passer-by 
its  whole  internal  economy.  Nevertheless  it  was  *'  doomed,"  and 
was  only  waiting  for  the  contractors  on  the  Post  Office  building 
to  begin  their  work,  when  this,  and  all  the  other  ruins  encumber- 
ing the  ground,  would  be  speedily  removed.  The  magnificent 
edifice  now  standing  on  this  spot,  with  its  massive  and  pillared 
granite  walls,  covers  of  course  far  more  ground  than  was  occu- 
pied by  this  ancient  family  mansion. 

When  the  Stackpole  House  was  built  upon  this  spot, 
more  than  140  years  ago  (in  1729),  Boston,  as  compared  with 
its  present  extent,  was  only  a  large  village.  Here  was  open 
territory,  with  arrangements  for  a  choice,  aristocratic,  half- 
country  residence.  It  stood,  as  we  have  said,  midway  be- 
tween Milk  and  Water  streets,  but  looking  toward  Milk 
street,  and  with  an  ample  dooryard  in  front  Anciently, 
Devonshire  street  did  not  exist  A  narrow  lane,  starting  out 
at  nearly  right  angles  from  Milk  street,  sometimes  called 
Joliffe's  lane,  and  sometimes  by  the  more  plebeian  designation 
of  Pudding  lane,  ran  along  upon  that  side  of  the  building, 
occupying  a  part  of  what  has  since  been  Devonshire  street 

But  we  must  not  linger  upon  these  details.  For  sixty 
years  after  this  house  was  built,  it  was  not  known  by  its 
modem  name.  Different  families,  in  the  last  century  and  in 
the  present,  have  occupied  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time — 
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the  Waldos,  the  Tyngs,  the  Apthorps,  the  Windows,  the 
Welches.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  William 
Stackpole,  a  wine  merchant,  purchased  the  property,  and 
though  he  occupied  it  with  his  family  only  a  short  time,  as 
compared  with  the  whole  term  of  its  existence,  yet  somehow 
he  fixed  his  name  upon  it,  and  it  has  since  been  known  by 
no  other.  Undoubtedly,  in  his  day,  there  was  a  certain  gay- 
ety  about  the  old  mansion — ^a  fullness  in  the  tides  of  life,  that 
ebbed  and  flowed  around  it,  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  "  Young  Boston"  of  that  generation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  waves  of  business  began  to  roll  up  from 
the  north  end  and  invade  the  region  where  this  old  family 
residence  stood.  In  all  our  great  cities  a  process  of  this  kind 
is  perpetually  going  on.  The  tides  of  trade  move  steadily 
forward,  carrying  with  them  a  great  army  of  plain  work-a-day 
people,  and  the  rich,  &shionable,  aristocratic  folks  are  certain 
to  retire  before  this  onward  movement. 

For  many  years  after  the  Stackpole  House  ceased  to  be  a 
genteel  private  residence,  it  was  used  as  a  fashionable  restau- 
rant, where  the  gay  and  lively  Bostonians  found  good  cook- 
ing, and  where  they  used  to  assemble  and  unbend  in  festive 
cheer.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  this  house  was  to  the  then 
citizens  of  Boston  something  like  what  the  Parker  House  is  to- 
day. But  by  degrees,  the  business  of  this  part  of  the  city 
became  more  rough,  noisy,  tumultuous,  and  fashion  began  to 
retreat  from  this  place,  even  as  a  house  of  entertainment  The 
building  descended  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  was 
put  to  meaner  and  meaner  uses  as  the  years  rolled  on,  untU,  at 
length,  its  associations  and  its  surroundings  were  of  the  coarse 
kind,  rather  than  of  the  attractive.  Its  ancient  glory  had 
departed.  The  tide  of  festive  joy  that  had  so  long  broken 
around  it  had  gone,  never  to  return.' 

During  the  last  year  of  its  existence,  while  it  stood,  as  we 
have  described  it,  empty  and  deserted,  revealing  to  those  who 
passed  by  its  ancient  halls  and  stairways,  trodden  by  the  gene- 
rations of  the  dead — its  antique  chambers  and  curious  finish — 
its  thick  walls,  built  up  in  puritan  honor,  to  endure— its  quaint 
old  rooms,  where  many  had  been  bom  and  many  had  died — 
in  this  broken  and  half-dilapidated  state,  it  was  a  most  com- 
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mon  circumstance  to  see  some  elderly  Bostonian  lingering  in 
front  of  it,  musing  over  this  wreck  of  the  past,  and  calling  up 
the  memories  oi  other  days — ^pointing  out  perhaps  to  some 
stranger,  or  younger  friend,  what  was  so  full  of  old  and  pleasant 
associations  to  him.  Before  turning  away  from  the  building 
itself,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  and  remember  how  far  back, 
among  the  roots  of  our  New  England  history,  it  reaches.  It 
was  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  It  was  forty-six  years  old  when  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought  The  house  was  built  the  year  after 
Cotton  Mather  died,  and  three  years  before  Mather  Byles  com- 
menced his  unique  ministry  at  the  Hollis  Street  Church.  It 
was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Whitefield's  visit  to 
Boston. 

There  is  one  singular  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  old  mansion.  In  the  transfers  that  have  been  made 
of  it  from  family  to  family,  as  the  years  have  passed  on,  in 
three  separate  instances  it  has  gone  to  a  daughter  of  the  pre- 
vious owner,  and  has  been  occupied  by  her  in  her  married  state, 
so  that  the  new  name  was  onlv  her  married  name.  When  this 
fact  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  house  has 
remained  much  more  nearly  in  the  same  family  line  than 
might  appear,  at  first,  from  the  large  variety  of  names. 

There  is  lying  before  us,  on  the  table,  as  we  write,  a  little  old 
manuscript  sermon,  very  yellow  and  dog-eared,  which  was 
preached  in  one  of  the  rough  hill  towns  of  Eastern  Connecti- 
cut in  the  spring  of  1796.  The  manuscript  is  about  six  inches 
long  and  four  broad,  in  its  outer  leaves,  but  some  of  the  inner 
pages  are  much  smaller — not  more  than  three  inches  square. 
It  was  written  just  when  a  ministerial  crisis  had  arrived.  The 
good  parson  was  in  want  of  paper,  and  when  he  set  himself  to 
his  work  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  he  had  to  do  the  best 
he  could  under  the  circumstances.  He  gathered  together  such 
fragments  of  paper  as  he  found  lying  about — some  letters 
lately  received,  and  some  broken  scraps  on  which  he  had  made 
rough  drafts  of  letters,  to  be  sent  in  reply,  to  be  copied  after- 
ward in  more  dignified  and  shapely  forms.  He  stitched  these 
together,  small  and  great,  and  made  him  a  little  book  of  forty- 
four  pages,  though  many  of  these  pages  were  already  consider- 
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ably  covered  with  writing.  In  inscribing  his  sermon  upon 
these  leaves  he  sometimes  wrote  across  the  old  writing  and 
sometimes  around  it^  and  so  he  finished  a  very  tender  and  affec- 
tionate sermon,  from  John  xv,  24r-27,  and  went  up  the  next 
Sabbath  morning  to  the  top  of  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  and  in  a 
small,  old-fashioned,  square  meeting-house,  with  high  galleries 
and  without  any  steeple,  he  preached  it  to  a  congr^ation  of 
plain  farming  people ;  but  of  this  same  congregation  since  that 
day  have  come  several  men  who  have  filled  lai^e  places  and 
are  not  unknown  to  fame.  The  first  sentence  of  that  sermon 
reads  as  follows :  *^  This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  Christ's 
farewell  sermon  to  his  dear  disciples  whom  he  had  chosen  out 
of  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  divinity  and 
religion." 

But  when  we  penetrate  through  the  sermon  and  decipher  the 
writing  underneath,  we  discover  that  there  was  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  this  good  minister,  far  more  severe  and  trying  than 
any  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  writing-paper.  These  leaves, 
thus  hurried  together,  reveal  the  outlines  of  a  correspondence, 
which  had  caused  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  in  that 
plain  old  parsonage  house  among  the  hilla 

A  son  from  that  household  was  in  Yale  CoU^a  Two  years 
before  he  had  gone  there  and  was  now  midway  in  his  coU^e 
course.  He  was  a  specimen  of  manly  beauty,  such  as  one  is 
not  often  permitted  to  see ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  New 
Haven  he  occasioned  no  little  commotion  among  the  young 
people  of  that  place.  The  writer  has  it  on  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  a  most  worthy  and  venerable  lady,  who  after  living 
out  nearly  her  fourscore  years  in  that  beautiful  city  of  her 
nativity,  and  leaving  behind  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
has  now  for  many  years  been  dead,  but  who,  at  the  time  this 
student  from  Eastern  Connecticut  came  to  college,  in  1794, 
was  in  the  fiiU  glow  of  youthful  life  and  beauty.  Her  em- 
phatic testimony,  in  her  own  words,  was  :  "  He  was  the  hand- 
somest young  man  that  ever  trod  the  college  green." 

The  same  language  might  have  been  used  respecting  him 
that  was  used  to  describe  another  young  man,  many,  many 
generations  ago.  "  But  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so 
much  praised  as  Absalom  for  his  beauty  ;  £rom  the  sole  of  his 
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foot  even  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish  in 
him."  This  handsome  youth  was  the  first-born  son  in  this 
quiet  old  parsonage-house,  and  his  father  and  mother  loved 
him  as  fondly  as  David  loved  Absalom. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  so  now  his  beauty  was  for  a 
snare  unto  him.  Such  attentions  as  he  received,  such  flatteries 
as  were  lavished  upon  him,  might  have  wrought  mischief  with 
almost  any  young  man  just  coming  forward  in  like  conditions 
into  life.  Transferred,  as  he  was,  fix)m  a  home  of  exceeding 
quiet  to  the  temptations  of  a  college  and  a  city,  these  flatteries 
wrought  mischief  with  him — turned  him  away  from  his  studies 
in  which  he  might  have  shone,  and  at  length  involved  him  in 
trouble  with  the  college  authorities,  as  well  as  with  merchants, 
tailors,  &c.  The  interior  and  underlying  correspondence  in 
this  old  manuscript  sermon  is  all  about  this  student  at  Yale. 
Some  of  those  letters  are  easily  deciphered  in  part  or  in  whole, 
while  others  are  so  broken  that  the  sense  cannot  be  made  out 

Dr.  Dwight  had  then  just  commenced  his  presidency  of  Yale 
Collie,  haying  been  inducted  into  office  in  1795.  The  first 
writing  discoverable  in  this  manuscript  is  the  draft  of  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  President  Jt  is  addressed  to  "  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  New  Haven."  [The  first  words  are  missing,  but  after- 
ward it  runs  thus :] 

*<  Gould  you  see  it  consistent  to  give  him  a  dismission  from  oollegpe,  I  should  be 
glad,  as  it  will  save  me  some  expense  which  will  be  needless  for  him,  and  which 
I  need ;  for  his  debts  are  crowding  upon  me,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can  settle 
those  already  contracted.  Rey.  and  dear  sir,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  support  my 
son  any  longer  in  college,  and  he  haying  an  intention  of  contributing  to  procure 
something  toward  settling  debts  contracted,  being  at  a  great  distance,  and  as  I 
would  like  to  see  him,  I  am  led  to  think  it  best  to  request  a  dismission  for  him 
from  being  a  member  of  your  college.  I  wish  to  have  a  formal  interview  upon 
this  subject  with  you,  dear  sir,  but  seeing  no  way  for  it,  I  am  pressed  to  present 
my  request,  by  writing,  in  confidence  of  your  wisdom  and  goodness.  Hoping  you 
will  do  the  thing  which  is  best,  I  am,  yours." 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  a  highly  injured  and  indignant 
tailor.  At  the  end  of  seventy-seven  years,  from  the  time  this 
epistle  was  written,  letters  of  the  same  general  import,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are  still  going  from  that  goodly  city  to  various 
parts  of  our  broad  land. 
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"  I  have  an  account  against  you  for  tailor  work  done  for  your  son ^  last 

Bummer,  to  the  amount  of  about  forty-eight  shillings,  and  which  I  was  promised 
should  be  paid  me  last  September,  and  I  have  not  yet  received  one  farthing  of  it 
But  I  am  in  want  of  the  money,  and  don't  know  how  to  wait  long  for  it ;  and, 
indeed,  I  cannot.  It  has  been  a  disappointment  to  me  waiting  so  long.  I  must 
put  the  account  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney  soon,  if  not  settled.    Yours,  kc" 

And  here  is  the  draft  of  the  letter  of  the  father  in  reply. 
You  can  see  in  it  the  plain,  honest,  hard-pressed  pastor,  living 
on  a  small  salary,  straitened  now  on  every  side,  in  his  endeavors 
to  educate  his  growing  family.  This  boy  at  Yale  is  the  oldest, 
but  other  children,  sons  and  daughters,  are  coming  forward,  and 
he  wishes  to  give  them  all  good  advantages  for  education.  In 
fact,  as  years  passed  away,  three  sons  from  this  household  went 
into  professional  life,  and  two  daughters  became  the  wives  of 
distiaguished  minsters.     But  let  us  hear  the  letter. 

'*  Sir, — ^You  wrote  me  that  you  have  an  account  against  my  son.  I  would  in- 
form you,  that  I  know  nothing  of  it  in  particular,  but  shaU  make  payment  of  it| 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  you  wiU  wait  until  I  come  down  to  New  Haven,  which 
I  expect  will  be  in  June/' 

Then  there  is  a  draft  of  still  another  letter,  written  to  some 

A  / 

one  to  whom  money  was  owing,  but  who  evidently  is  not  so 
indignant  and  peremptory  as  the  tailor  wa&  The  draft  reads 
as  follows,  and  from  some  internal  evidence  was  very  likely 
addressed  to  the  steward  of  the  college. 

"  As  to  the  debt  due  to  you  from  my  son,  I  will  give  due  attention  to  it^  and  as 
I  am  disappointed  at  present  in  respect  to  money,  it  is  probable  I  shall  be  at  New 
Haven,  or  send  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  if  so,  I  will  endeavor  to  settle  IX. 
I  would  wish,  sir,  to  have  you,  if  you  will,  take  the  care  of  some  things  in  coQege, 
that  belong  to  my  son,  disposing  of  them  to  as  good  advantage  as  you  can,  except 
the  articles  of  bed-clothing,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disposed  of.  I  would  be 
glad,  sir,  if  you  would  make  some  inquiry  in  respect  to  things  left  by  my  son  and 
take  care  of  them.^* 

Then  we  have  the  form  of  still  another  letter,  written  ap- 
parently to  some  one  in  New  Haven,  to  whom  all  these  letters 
were  to  be  consigned  in  a  package,  and  who  was  to  distribute 
them.  This  letter  bears  a  distinct  date,  open  and  visible,  as 
some  of  the  others  do  not  It  was  written  "  May  24th,  1796," 
and  is  as  follows : 
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"  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  four  letters,  reqaestixig  the  fayonr  that  you  would  deliver 
tiiem  aa  soon  as  may  be  with  your  own  hand,  and  should  the  President  signify  to 
you  a  complyanoe  with  my  request  in  respect  to  my  son,  that  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  write  me  "  [the  rest  is  cut  off  ]. 

Some  of  these  letters  were  written  with  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  the  boy  might  he  honorably  dismissed  from  college, 
and  might  come  home.  Bat  the  boy  was  involved  in  such 
trouble  with  the  college  authorities,  as  many  others  before  and 
since  have  been,  that  he  was  not  to  be  honorably  dismissed, 
but  was  to  be  suspended  or  rusticated.  With  this  disgrace 
upon  him,  the  young  man,  with  his  proud  and  high  spirit, 
could  not  bear  to  go  back  to  his  father's  house,  and  to  his  old 
companionships,  and  so,  while  the  father  is  waiting  anxiously 
for  news  fix>m  New  Haven,  and  is  hoping  to  see  his  son,  word 
comes  that  the  dear  child  is  suspended,  and  what  is  still  more 
trying,  that  he  has  disappeared. 

And  so,  as  the  tradition  runs,  the  grieved  and  stricken  father 
mounted  his  horse,  and  in  those  days  of  early  summer,  when 
the  birds  were  singing  and  the  fields  were  green,  took  his  long, 
sad,  and  solitary  way,  over  the  hills,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles, 
to  New  Haven.  On  reaching  the  place  and  making  inquiries, 
he  concludes,  from  such  information  as  he  can  gain,  that  the 
boy  has  gone  to  a  town  in  western  Massachusetts,  where  reside 
some  relatives  or  intimate  Mends  of  the  family.  So  again  the 
father  starts  on  horseback,  and  slowly  makes  his  way  up  to 
this  town,  a  distance  from  New  Haven  of  some  seventy  milea 
When  he  reaches  the  place,  weary  with  his  long  and  anxious 
journey,  the  sorrowful  news  awaits  him  that  his  truant  son  has 
been  there,  but  has  gone  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  Boston.  But  none 
of  these  things  can  exhaust  or  weary  a  father's  love,  so  on  he  goes, 
this  time  a  journey  of  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to 
reach  the  city  of  Boston.  There  he  finds  the  truant  boy,  and 
in  his  kindness,  and  being  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
case,  he  falls  in  with  his  son's  intreaties,  allows  him  to  remain, 
and  helps  to  secure  him  a  place,  as  a  student  in  one  of  the  best 
law  offices,  at  that  time,  in  the  city.  The  head  of  that  house 
bore  an  honored  name  then,  and  that  name  is  still  in  high 
repute,  in  Boston  and  in  the  land.  With  this  arrangement  the 
father  went  home,  having  made  a  circuit  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  miles. 
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The  rusticated  student  set  about  his  work  here  Uke  one  who 
had  a  character  to  retrieva  So  &r  did  he  gain  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  college  authorities  in  those  years,  that  in  1799  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  his  name  will  be 
found  in  the  triennial  catalogue  of  Yale,  in  the  list,  for  that  year, 
of  the  Hbnorarii  ei  Alibi  InstitutL  He  thus  obtained  his  degree 
of  A.M.  two  years  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  line  of  things. 
Had  he  gone  on  regularly  in  his  college  course,  he  would  have 
graduated  in  1798,  and  would  have  taken  his  A.M.,  according 
to  usual  custom,  in  1801.  The  fact  that  it  was  conferred  upon 
him  as  it  was,  seems  to  be  good  evidence  of  a  general  diligence 
in  his  law  studiea 

As  the  story  used  to  run,  it  happened,  one  night,  in  those 
years  between  1796  and  1799,  that  a  fire  was  raging  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stackpole  House,  and  the  fine- 
looking  student,  by  a  kind  of  accident,  turned  out  of  the  crowd 
and  took  the  steps  of  the  old  mansion  as  a  good  place  to  see 
the  fire.  A  pair  of  eyes  happened  to  be  looking  at  him  out  of 
the  window,  that  had  seen  him  before.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  the  student  was  politely  invited  to  walk  in  and  look  from 
a  window  where  he  could  see  the  fire  to  still  better  advantage 
This  was  the  real  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  that  ripened 
into  marriage.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1800.  Meanwhile  the  law  studies  had  been  completed,  and  the 
student  had  opened  for  himself  an  office  in  Boston,«and  was 
expecting  to  make  this  the  place  of  his  residence  and  his 
busines& 

But  in  1808,  during  the  first  term  of  JeflTerson's  presidency, 
the  immense  territory  called  by  the  general  name  of  Louisiana 
(of  which  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  is  only  a  smaU  por- 
tion) was  purchased  of  Franca  Our  young  lawyer  succeeded, 
through  the  aid  of  friends,  in  obtaining  from  Jefierson  the 
office  of  District  Attorney  for  this  territory,  and  his  place  of 
residence  was  to  be  New  Orleans.  In  Nov.,  1803,  he  left 
Boston  for  that  distant  city — ^how  distant  in  those  days ! — and  as 
soon  as  he  could  make  suitable  arrangements  for  living,  his 
wife  followed,  with  their  little  daughter,  then  two  years  old. 
Here  everything  seemed  to  promise  for  him  a  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful careeh     There  was  much  in  his  fine  looks  and  style  to 
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captivate  the  people  of  that  new  southwest,  and  he  rose  rapidly 
in  business,  in  wealth,  in  reputation.  But  in  1804,  his  wife 
died  suddenly  of  the  fever  of  that  country,  and  the  little  girl, 
after  a.  time,  was  sent  back  to  her  relatives  in  Boston.  At  her 
return  she  was  probably  not  far  firom  four  years  old — old 
enough  to  remember  her  father,  from  whom  she  was  to  be  now 
strangely  separated,  after  such  experiences  of  toilsome  journey* 
ing  as  do  not  often  fidl  to  the  lot  of  a  little  child. 

So  the  months  passed  on — ^the  little  girl  now  in  Boston, 
prattling  of  her  fisither,  and  of  the  sights  she  had  seen  in  her 
southern  life,  and  her  father  most  busily  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  his  placa  The  business  of  the  office  had  now  so 
accumulated  that  the  lawyer  had  with  him,  besides  other  help, 
a  younger  brother,  who  might  assist  him  in  his  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  study  his  profession.  The  income  was  so  lai*ge 
that  the  District  Attorney  of  Louisiana  was  enabled  to  live  in 
such  state  as  might  seem  becoming  to  a  United  States'  officer. 
He  had  servants,  fine  horses,  and  carriages,  and  was  wont  to 
appear  abroad  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with  such  show  and 
equipage  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  that  gay,  half-creole  popu- 
lation. He  was  rising  in  popularity.  Office,  honor,  and  wealth 
seemed  to  open  naturally  before  him.  Flattering  reports  of 
his  success  and  of  his  prospects  reached  his  friends  at  the 
north,  and  his  good  father 'was  cheered  and  rewarded  for  all  his 
patience  and  toil 

But  New  Orleans  was  then  what  it  has  been  since,  a  place  of 
wild  and  ungovemed  passiona  Its  code  of  morals  was  ex- 
ceedingly  corrupt,  and  its  whole  style  of  life  showy  and  half- 
fantastic.  It  was  easy  for  such  a  man  as  our  District  Attorney 
to  feel,  that  when  he  was  among  Bomans  he  must  adopt  the 
style  of  the  Romans.  He  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  carry 
down  to  that  place  the  simple  lessons  of  virtue,  truth,  and  right, 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  quiet  home  of  his  fiither ;  or  under 
the  teachings  of  President  Dwight  and  his  coadjutors  at  Yale 
College  Honor  in  that  city  meant  something  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  called  honor  among  those  plain  Connec- 
ticut formers,  that  sat  under  his  father's  preaching. 

From  the  very  nature  of  his  life,  from  the  exposures  of  hia 
office,  he  was  subject  to  continual  frictions  and  irritation&  The 
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temper  of  men  about  him  was  hot  and  jealous,  ready  to  take 
fire  at  a  word,  and  what  was  needed  to  quiet  them  was  a  calm, 
just  spirit,  ever  seeking  after  the  true  and  right 

Time  had  passed  on  until  the  year  1807.  In  a  quairel  that 
had  arisen  with  a  certain  man  with  whom  he  had  some  public 
business  transactions,  the  District  Attorney  received  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel,  and  under  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  pressure 
of  the  southern  code,  he  promptly  and  foolishly  accepted  it 
His  brother,  who  was  in  the  office  with  him,  knew  in  part,  bat 
not  exactly,  what  was  passing.  He  was  troubled,  anxious,  and 
watchful ;  fearful  of  violence,  but  not  knovring  exactly  in  what 
shape  it  might  fall.  His  lodging  place  was  not  in  the  same 
building  with  his  brother.  Rising  in  the  early  dusk  of  a  March 
morning,  and  looking  out  into  the  street,  he  was  astonished  to 
see  his  brother's  carriage  driven  rapidly  by,  with  his  brother  in 
it  half  muffled  in  a  cloak.  Suspicion  at  once  flashed  upon  him 
as  to  what  was  going  forward.  The  carriage  had  disappeared 
But  he  took  its  direction  and  hurried  on  if  possible  to  reach  it 

He  came  up  with  it,  after  a  long  and  weary  race,  outside  of 
the  city  limits,  and  just  in  season  to  behold  a  horrible  sight 
The  duel  had  been  fought,  the  seconds  and  vritnesses  were 
standing  round,  and  his  brother  lay  prostrate  upon  the  ground 
bleeding  to  death.  He  died  upon  the  spot,  and  was  buried  the 
next  day  in  the  Protestant  burying-ground,  where  his  ashes 
still  lie,  though  his  grave  is  entirely  undesignated,  and  cannot 
now  be  found. 

The  little  girl,  thus  left  an  orphan,  was  among  kindred  who 
would  kindly  care  for  her,  and  who  would  abundantly  provide 
for  her  wants.  Aftier  growing  to  years  of  womanhood,  she 
married,  and  not  long  ago  died,  leaving  behind  her,  in  the  city 
of  her  birth,  a  goodly  number  of  descendants. 

Were  we  not  justified  in  our  opening  sentences,  in  saying 
that  human  life,  in  its  unfolding,  often  moves  in  channels  so 
strange  and  abrupt,  that  no  novelist  would  ever  be  likely,  in  the 
operations  of  his  fancy,  to  follow  them  or  to  conceive  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  several  portions  of  our  story  were  at  first  so 
far  asunder,  that  it  did  not  seem  they  would  ever  come  together ; 
and  yet,  now  that  the  story  is  told,  all  will  agree  that  they  are 
but  parts  of  one  whole. 
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The  Stackpole  House,  as  we  have  said,  is  no  more ;  but  the 
old  parsonage-house  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  where  he  whose 
singular  fortunes  we  have  traced  was  bom,  is  still  standing  in 
the  same  rustic  quiet  as  of  old.  The  birds  of  the  air  still  sing 
about  it,  and  build  their  nests  in  the  trees.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  graze  peacefully  upon  the  neighboring  hill-sides,  as  though 
this  v^orld  had  no  trouble  and  sorrow.  The  meeting-house 
still  stands  upon  the  top  of  the  rocky  hill — not  the  same,  but 
on  the  same  spot — ^and  the  people  from  the  scattered  farm- 
houses still  gather  there  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  to  worship  the 
Ood  of  their  fathers.  Life  follows  death,  and  death  follows 
life  in  endless  succession. 

A  few  years  ago,  from  an  old  barrel  of  sermons  then  stand- 
ing in  the  attic  of  that  house,  which  bad  been  many  times  picked 
over  by  children,  and  grandchildren,  the  writer  of  this  ob- 
tained the  manuscript  which  has  been  described  in  these  pagea 
It  was  not  comely  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
had  gone  before,  and  unless  the  inner  contents  of  it  had  been 
discovered,  it  would  doubtless  still  have  been  passed  by  and 
left  behind.  But  those  interior  treasures  gave  it  a  value, 
which  no  other  sermon  in  the  pile  was  likely  to  have. 
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Articlb  IX.— the  friendship,  OF  GCETHK   AND 

SCHILLER. 

It  is  often  said  of  Groethe  that  he  was  over-coDscious  in  the 
matter  of  his  superiority  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  that  as  a 
consequence  he  was  inclined  to  attach  extravagant  meanings  to 
the  extraordinary  things  he  said  and  did.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  look  at  that  portion  of  his  literary  career  in  which  his  rare 
powers  culminated,  with  reference  to  his  own  estimate  of  his 
ability  in  directing  those  powers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  judg- 
ing whether  indeed  egoism  had  any  inordinate  sway  in  their 
exercise. 

The  tender  relation  he  established  between  himself  and 
Schiller,  when  the  growth  of  both  minds  had  passed  the  period 
of  their  literary  adolescence,  will  furnish  a  field  most  inviting 
for  such  inquiry.  The  account  he  gives  of  it,  as  an  alliance 
avowedly  contracted  in  the  interest  of  the  highest  of  all  art, 
and  under  the  influence  of  discoveries  which  now  we  see  to 
have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  instead  of  suggesting 
vanity,  will,  I  think,  on  impartial  examination,  add  a  tender 
lustre  to  the  great  glare  of  his  &me,  and  afford  a  better  clew 
to  the  subtlety  of  his  genius  than  all  the  other  events  of  his 
life  put  together. 

First,  we  should  say  that  the  friendship  of  these  two  great 
men,  like  that  we  so  often  note  between  the  antipodal  figures 
of  a  marked  epoch,  is  interesting  as  illustrating  not  the  caprices 
of  genius,  but  some  of  the  profounder  processes  by  which  its 
triumphs  are  achieved.  Genius  is  not  a  lawless  force  in  the 
world  of  mind.  The  sentiment  now  pretty  generally  prevails 
that  the  times  of  its  coming,  and  the  work  it  will  do,  are  in 
some  sense  the  predestined  data  of  the  era  it  will  represent 
The  scientific  intellect  of  our  age  refuses  to  be  baffled  by  the 
Byronic  frenzy  or  the  madness  of  Heine,  and  so  takes  hold 
vigorously  of  the  challenging  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  All  things 
must  be  inductively  considered ;  genius  shall  be  no  exception  ; 
we  have  the  thread  to  that  labyrinth,  and  will  penetrate  its  pro- 
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roundest  secrete^  and  bring  its  most  concealed  treasures  to  the 
light  of  day. 

There  may  be  some  prebumption  in  this,  but  the  boldness 
and  energy  with  which  the  physicists  take  hold  of  the  con- 
founding problems  of  human  nature  cannot  be  without  promise 
of  good  results.  The  method,  it  is  true,  is  too  rigidly  circum- 
scribed. If  scientific  enquiry  must  be  limited  to  investigations 
whoUy  physical,  then  the  inference  is  forced,  that  this  high 
power  we  call  genius  is  subject  to  no  freer  law  than  that  which 
shapes  the  crystal  and  drives  the  planet  in  its  changeless  round. 
We  cannot  help  revolting  from  thi&  And  then  it  is  difficult 
to  believe,  with  Mr.  Maudsley,  that  consciousness  should  not  be 
the  chief  witness  in  such  matters.  For,  supposing  the  new 
philosophers  to  have  succeeded  to  their  heart's  content,  in  the 
application  of  their  grand  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force, 
in  proving  that  mind  is  but  a  differentiated  form  of  matter,  still 
it  is  inevitable  that  thought  must  report  itself  to  us  in  consci- 
ousness, and  facts  of  this  kind  cannot  well  dispense  with  a 
philosophy  of  their  own.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  older  metaphysics  that  they  have  been  jostled 
from  their  scholastic  ruts  by  the  indiscriminate  rush  and  panic 
created  by  the  grosser  methods  of  these  days.  The  good  effects 
are  already  quite  manifest  The  human  intellect  and  allied 
problems  are  taken  up  with  an  awakened  interest ;  and  then  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  narrowness  and  imperiousness  of  our 
scientific  era  will  give  way  to  an  ampler  and  more  liberal  spirit, 
in  proportion  as  the  themes  which  by  their  subtlety  and  vast- 
ness  were  the  despair  of  philosophy,  become  equally  the  despair 
of  science  also.  Both  schools,  wrestling  with  the  same  prob- 
lems, in  a  region  where  the  most  assured  results  are  still  but 
proximate  in  their  character,  will  be  in  a  better  frame  for  mu- 
tual helpfulness  and  concession,  and  the  great  work  will  be 
pushed  on  by  what  each  will  bring  to  the  other's  aid. 

And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  older  systems  erred  in  making 
their  appeal  too  exclusively  to  consciousnesa  They  overlooked 
the  rich  mines  of  discovery  which  the  outward  products  of 
mind  embody,  and  thus  lacking  that  strong  objective  ballast 
which  linguistic  science  and  letters  so  abundantly  yield,  they 
wandered  off  into  transcendentalism  and  mist     Here  is  evi- 
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dentljr  a  field  in  which  the  mind  may  be  inductively  studied. 
The  languages  of  men,  the  arts  of  expression  they  have  per- 
fected, the  literatures  they  have  created,  the  experiences  they 
have  recorded,  biography,  history,  drama,  song,  the  whole 
world  of  letters,  and  even  the  dryer  detail  of  philological 
inquiry,  whereby  but  recently  language  has  taken  the  rank 
of  a  science; — all  articulated  sounds  and  symbols  in  which 
the  evanishing  mental  power  is  wont  to  embody  itself,  are 
now  felt  to  be  a  wide  and  comparatively  unexplored  terri- 
tory, into  which  the  scientist  is  invited  to  enter  with  promise  of 
the  grandest  results.  It  has  been  noticed  with  what  avidity 
the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  have  taken  up  afresh  their 
respective  literatures,  with  the  view  of , making  their  classics, 
and  indeed  all  the  accessible  documents  of  their  language,  the 
material  for  profounder  and  more  philosophical  research ; — to 
this  end  eminent  men,  not  a  few,  going  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  through  years  of  toil  with  foreign  tongues  and  obscure 
dialects,  noting  the  psychological  traits  and  aspects  of  human 
nature  which  the  strange  clime  and  alien  speech  develop. 

Now,  in  keeping  with  this  frame  of  inquiry,  we  shall  find  genius 
everywhere  exciting  a  novel  interest ;  its  experiences ;  its  con- 
fessions ;  its  works ;  its  idiosyncrasies  even,  becoming  as  never 
before,  the  prominent  and  comprehensive  facts  for  such  broad 
and  liberal  generalizsations  in  philosophy,  as  were  not  possible 
under  the  ipnori  and  subjective  methods. 

This  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  say,  that  this  effort  of  ours  < 
to  interpret  the  friendship  of  two  celebrated  German  poets  may 
not  be  held  as  wholly  gratuitous,  but  as  a  contribution,  how- 
ever small,  to  a  current  of  learned  inquiry  setting  in  this  way. 

To  begin  then,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  date  of 
this  friendship  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  literary  labors  of 
both  these  men.  GkBthe's  prodigious  powers  did  not  fully 
flower  out  until  after  1794,  when  he  flung  himself,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  quickening  embrace  of  Schiller's  geniua  Confessedly 
there  appeared  a  new  element  in  his  Hermann  and  Dorothea^  an 
air  of  spring-tide,  a  tone  of  purity,  simplicity,  vigor,  youth, 
which  he  could  have  caught  only  in  his  association  with  the 
artless  professor  at  Jena.  On  the  other  hand,  Schiller  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  begun  his  career  as  a  poet  under  the  pei^ 
sonal  direction  and  friendly  stimulus  of  Goethe,    His  youthful 
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performances  were  indeed  of  extraordinary  promise :  The  Bob- 
bers ;  Fiasco  ;  Oabale  und  Liebe  ;  and  his  maturer  tragedy  of  Don 
Carlos  had  thrown  the  German  people  into  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment Yet  it  is  altogether  likely  that  this  last  would  have 
closed  his  career  as  a  poet  but  for  his  timely  acquaintance  with 
Goethe,  and  the  palingenesis  he  thereby  experienced.  The 
£!antian  metaphysics  had  well  nigh  clipped  his  wings.  He 
was  tired  of  fiction.  The  wide-spread  struggle  for  liberty 
among  the  nations,  and  the  appalling  excesses  of  the  French 
Bevolutionists,  had  made  the  poet's  heart  more  sensitive  to  the 
stem  realities  of  history,  than  to  the  magical  creations  of  his 
own  ideal  world.  His  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlandsy 
which  won  for  him  the  position  at  Jena,  clearly  marked  him 
out  as  an  aspirant  in  this  line  of  literary  effort  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  foremost ;  and  what  could  he  do  more  now,  than 
apply  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  department  in  a 
great  university. 

There  was,  however,  in  reserve  for  this  man  a  destiny  incom- 
parably greater  than  that  of  a  drudging  professor,  albeit  the 
wealth  of  the  unexplored  mine  of  philosophical  history  was 
inviting  him  to  an  easy  conquest  The  poet's  high  calling  was 
his.  He  had  deliberately  relinquished  it,  it  is  true;  but  just 
then  Goethe  met  him  with  the  high  theme  of  Meister  on  his 
tongue :  "  The  poet  is  a  teacher,  a  prophet,  a  friend  of  gods  and 
of  men.  Howl  Wouldst  thou  have  him  descend  from  his 
height  to  some  paltry  occupation  ?  He  who  is  fashioned  like  a 
bird,  to  hover  round  the  world,  to  nestle  on  the  lofly  summits, 
to  feed  on  flowers  and  fruits,  exchanging  gaily  one  bough  for 
another,  ought  he  to  work  at  the  plough  like  an  ox,  like  a  dog 
train  himself  to  the  harness  and  the  draught,  or,  perhaps,  tied 
to  a  chain,  guard  a  farm-yard  with  his  barking?  "  The  timely 
interposition  saved  the  poet  But  what  we  have  particularly 
to  note  is,  that  the  charm  of  this  friendship  lies  not  in  mutual 
concessions,  and  a  gradual  harmony  of  feeling  springing  up  thus 
between  two  eminent  men  thrown  much  into  each  other's  society, 
but  in  a  deep  personal  attachment,  rationally  devised  by  Goethe, 
and  determining  in  its  main  features  the  literary  destiny  of 
both.  It  exemplifies  how  cultured  minds  feed  upon  one 
another,  and  the  kind  of  nourishment  with  which  in  extraor^ 
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dinary  meaaures  the  wide,  deep,  cosmic  cravings  of  genius  are 
alone  satisfied.  It  illustrates  the  necessity  and  capacity  in 
great  minds  for  adequate  personal  contact  and  sympathy,  for 
ends  of  art ;  the  maintenance  of  a  rational  love,  so  to  speak, 
having  its  roots  down  deeper,  and  sending  out  a  larger  affluence 
of  growth  and  fruitage,  than  if  springing  from  mere  congeniality, 
or  some  common  aim  in  life  on  a  lower  level.  These  two  great 
Oerman  poets  found  in  each  other  what  was  needed  to  make 
each  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  both  together  the  as- 
cendant literary  constellation  for  their  country  and  the  world. 

If  this  seems  an  exaggerated  and  &r-fetched  view,  it  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  having  been  suggested  by  Goethe  himseK 
If  it  be  thought  that  his  egoism  prompted  him  to  a  kind  of 
ex  post  facto  rendering  of  a  common-place  event,  that  he  might 
in  a  refined  way  minister  to  his  besetting  foible,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  delicacy  of  that  attachment,  and  some 
other  sanctities  of  friendship  that  should  not  be  thus  profanely 
handled.  Moreover,  these  are  the  leaders  of  their  race.  Thdr 
work  must  be  complete.  They  have  an  epoch  to  create,  and 
their  joint  toil  is  actually  demanded  by  the  peculiar  want  of 
the  tima  We  could  as  little  conceive  of  Luther  receiving  and 
dismissing  at  his  pleasure  the  timid  overtures  of  Melancthon, 
as  to  imagine  the  tie  that  bound  these  two  great  world-poets 
together  to  be  the  offispring  of  mere  sentimentalism  and  caprica 

It  must  be  observed  that  Goethe  conquered  the  love  of 
Schiller,  and  that  through  difficulties  that  rendered  it  no  mean 
exploit  On  first  interview,  they  were  mutually  repugnant 
Their  ideas  and  temperaments  were  in  conflict,  their  culture 
was  different,  their  genius  wholly  diverse.  At  an  earlier  period 
Schiller  had  indeed  been  swept  along  with  the  general  feeling 
which  Goethe's  unwonted  power  had  excited,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Getz  van  Berlichingen  first  su^ested  to  him 
the  line  in  which  his  earlier  efforts  had  been  directed.  But  the 
fervor  of  youth  had  died  away,  and  he  was  professor  of  history 
at  Jena  before  his  acquaintance  with  Goethe  was  tutored  into 
friendship.  The  experiences  of  their  first  meeting  they  both 
frankly  record.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  Schiller,  ^'  this  meeting 
has  not  at  all  diminished  the  idea,  great  as  it  was,  which  I  had 
previously  formed  of  Goethe;  but  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever 
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oome  into  close  communication  with  each  other.  Much  that 
interests  me  has  had  its  epoch  with  him ;  his  world  is  not  my 
world."  On  the  other  hand,  Goethe  says:  *'No  union  was  to 
be  dreamt  o£  Between  two  spiritual  antipodes  there  was  more 
intervening  than  a  simple  diameter  of  the  spheres.  Antipodes  of 
that  sort  act  as  a  kind  of  poles,  which  can  never  coalesce."  'It 
is,  however,  much  to  our  purpose  that  in  the  very  next  sentence 
be  proceeds  to  show  how  precisely  that  polarized  union  was 
brought  about 

Gkethe  was  a  man  of  wondrous  insight.  Among  the  cen- 
turies he  stands  solitary  in  the  rare  gift  of  subjecting  the  ideal 
and  real  world  alike  to  the  behests  of  poetry ;  and  to  him  men's 
heads,  as  well  as  their  hearts,  yielded  their  richest  offerings  as  to 
an  acknowledged  priest  At  the  time  we  are  considering  him 
he  had  attained  a  height  serenely  elevated  above  all  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  equally  above  all  the  stormy  passions  with 
which  humanity  was  chafing,  and  could  literally  look  down  on 
the  struggling  experiences  through  which  his  more  youthful 
contemporary  was  passing,  and  discern  the  points  wherein  his 
mind  might  become  the  polarized  complement  of  his  own. 
That  this  end  was  deliberately  planned  by  Goethe  must  be 
taken  on  his  own  assertion ;  for  in  the  very  same  breath  in 
which  he  describes  Schiller  as  a  kind  of  **  spiritual  antipode," 
he  proceeds  to  tell  how,  ¥rith  some  stratagem,  he  succeeded  in 
settling  that  polarized  relation  into  terms  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship. '^  Antipodes  of  that  sort  can  never  coalesce,"  but  they 
may  ^'  act  as  a  kind  of  poles ; "  and  so  we  see  him  devising  his 
oocasions,  and  resorting  to  most  tender  expedients,  to  bring  the 
shy  professor  to  such  terms  of  juxtaposition,  at  least,  as  would 
make  it  clear  to  what  extent  two  such  spirits  could  reciprocate 
their  incentives  to  the  deeper  and  more  pervasive  activity  of 
both.  This  thing  was  calmly  and  ingeniously^undertaken  by 
Goetha  Always  a  realist,  and  having  given  the  strongest  im- 
pulse to  that  storm-and-siresa  period,  in  which  the  literary  life 
of  Germany  broke  away  from  its  artificial  and  conventional 
limits,  and  brought  in  the  new  culture  of  nature,  albeit  with 
some  extravagance  and  precipitancy,  Goethe  now  saw  in  Schil- 
ler an  opposite  and  ideal  tendency — ^and  not  modest  either — 
exalting  itself,  in  one  of  his  aesthetic  speculations,  to  a  point  of 
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almost  avowed  antagonism  to  the  position  the  age  had  attained. 
A  strong,  masterfal  genius  was  this,  but  not  in  hannony  with 
the  new  turn  of  affairs,  the  sweep  and  compass  of  which  GtBthe 
so  well  understood. 

Does  the  impression  still  linger  that  motives  of  rivalry  were 
at  the  bottom  of  Gcethe's  overtures  with  Schiller  ?  At  this 
period  of  his  history  it  is  alike  unjust  and  unwise  to  suspect 
him  of  this.  He  was  evidently  fen  above  the  possibility  of  any 
such  littleness.  He  dwelt  apart,  like  a  star,  at  a  height  of  unap- 
proachable superiority.  And  then  it  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  man,  if  to  any  extent  we  can  trust  De 
Quincy's  estimate,  '^that  his  temperament  and  constitutional 
tendency  was  of  that  happy  quality,  the  animal  so  nicely 
balanced  with  the  inteUectual,  that  with  any  ordinary  measure 
of  prosperity  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  a  religious 
man."  He  would  not  turn  to  Schiller  to  make  him  an  instru- 
ment of  his  ambition,  to  strengthen,  by  compacting  with  him  a 
critical  duumvirate,  his  oft-imperiled  autocracy  in  letters,  and 
thus  secure  in  confederation  what,  in  a  state  of  solitary  eminence, 
was  constantly  in  danger  of  eluding  his  grasp.  We  cannot 
think  it  of  him.  Even  the  Xenien,  which  the  duumvirate 
launched  together,  will  give  no  countenance  to  this  opinion,  for 
the  most  it  did  was  to  satirize  the  low  jealousies  and  carping 
prejudices  which  the  friendship  itself  had  occasioned.  Schiller 
was,  indeed,  a  formidable  rival  of  Gcethe.  He  left  a  deeper  im- 
pression, in  the  long  run,  on  the  literature  of  the  German  people 
than  did  Goethe.  But  it  were  a  very  cynical  view  of  so  tender 
an  attachment,  to  imagine  it  all  planned  by  Gcethe  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  quieting  a  power  that  might  otherwise  annoy,  and 
possibly  subvert,  his  unprecedented  supremacy  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

There  is  room  for  feeling  on  this  point  By  general  suffrage 
Goethe  ranks  with  the  very  few  who  are  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered poets  of  mankind,  rather  than  of  the  particular  people 
they  represent,  and  would  take  his  place  as  fourth  on  the  list 
with  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare.  With  no  more 
egoism  than  is  compatable  with  an  intellect  so  grand,  he  seems 
to  have  contemplated  such  a  rank  for  himself  in  the  intimation: 
'*  National  literature  is  of  little  importance ;  the  age  of  a  world 
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literature  is  at  hand,  and  every  one  ought  to  work  in  order 
to  accelerate  this  era.''  And  this  wiU  interpret  for  us  fairly  his 
union  with  Schiller.  He  was  evidently  impelled  by  such  crav- 
ings as  so  broad  and  capacious  an  intellect  must  be  urged 
withal,  and  the  results  of  this  intimacy  contributed  so  directly 
to  the  large  and  liberal  aims  he  had  in  view,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  he  did  not  forecast  them,  as  a  means  of  men- 
tal fertilization,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  by  which  he 
discovered  the  metamorphosis  of  plants. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  look  directly  at  the  circumstances 
leading  to  this  rare  espousal  Goethe  and  Schiller  happened 
to  be  in  attendance  upon  a  scientific  lecture  at  Jena,  in  which 
some  branch  of  natural  history  was  discussed.  Leaving  the 
room  at  the  same  time,  they  fell  into  a  random  parley  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  discussion,  Schiller  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
disconnected  way  in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated. 
Ooethe  hinted  that  there  was  certainly  ^'  another  way  of  repre- 
senting Nature,  not  separated  and  disunited,  but  active  and 
alive,  and  expanding  from  the  whole  into  the  parts."  The 
novelty  of  the  suggestion  caught  Schiller's  curiosity,  and  while 
the  explanation  was  pending,  they  arrived  at  Schiller's  house 
and  Goethe  was  pressed  to  enter,  and  leisurely  finish  his  dis- 
course thera  The  moment  is  an  auspicious  one,  and  all  the 
art  of  the  great  Sphinx  is  marshaled  to  catch  and  utilize  every 
indication  of  kindling  affection,  and  test  finally  to  what  extent 
the  genius  of  this  man  would  respond  to  his  own.  His  great 
discovery  of  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  lends  itself  readily  to 
the  elucidation  of  his  theme.  He  draws  a  diagram  of  a  typical 
plant  on  paper.  Schiller  is  carried  along  with  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  begins  to  see  clearly  that  Nature  works  out  her  won- 
drous transformations  by  the  inherent  energy  of  a  life-power 
within ;  but  realism  and  idealism  are  the  mental  habitudes  of 
these  respective  poets,  and  a  temperamental  battle  must  be 
fought  before  any  terms  of  truce  can  be  concluded.  Schiller 
had  a  horror  of  experimenta  The  ideal  the  idea  is  larger, 
deeper,  than  any  physical  symbol  that  can  letter  it  out  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  It  has  the  sweep  of  infinity  about  it,  which 
makes  it  forever  unattainable  by  the  feeble  gropings  of  the 
laboratory,  or  the  stark  computations  of  the  calculus.    Schiller 
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is  with  bis  age  in  thi&  Half  a  century  must  roll  around  yet, 
before  tbe  world  will  get  fully  tbe  sense  of  Ooetbe's  sugges. 
tion.  There  is  tbe  di£ference  between  1794  and  1842,  at  wbicb 
last  date  Dr.  Mayer  enunciated  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  beat,  and  there  followed  that  tremendous  revolution  in 
buman  thinking  consequent  upon  tbe  grand  discovery  of  llie 
correlation  and  conservation  of  tbe  physical  forces, — ^tbere  is 
this  interval  wbicb  tbe  esthetic  presentiments  of  GtBtbe  so 
easily  outstrips,  but  toward  wbicb  tbe  reluctant  eye  of  Scbiller 
is  cast  as  to  a  dread  abyss.  At  Schiller's  backwardness  we  can 
bave  no  surprise ;  tbe  abiding  wonder  is,  tbat  Goetbe  sbould 
have  so  far  over-leaped  tbe  boundaries  of  bis  times. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  tbe  admirers  of  Goetbe  sbould  be 
so  entbusiastic  in  crowning  him  with  tbe  select  few,  tbe  opHmaks 
in  tbe  world  of  letters,  when  tbey  see  him  consciously  inaugurat- 
ing an  epoch,  in  buman  culture,  an  epoch,  too,  whicb  in'tbis  year 
of  oar  Lord  1873  is  just  mounting  to  its  zenith,  and  promises  well 
to  have  a  whole  century  for  its  cycle.  No  doubt  tbere  is  much 
tbat  is  partial,  vague,  and  even  false,  in  tbe  notions  of  botb  tbese 
men,  as  tbey  struggle  togetber  tbere  in  Schiller  s  bouse  at  Jena; 
no  doubt  tbere  is  mucb  in  the  ascendant  culture  of  tbe  times  tbat 
must  effervesce  witb  tbe  ferment  which  tbe  new  discovery  bas 
produced ;  but  after  all  abatements  bave  been  made,  we  are 
taken  witb  a  sense  of  grandeur  at  bebolding  one  great  man,  not 
a  scientist,  a  poet,  consciously  at  the  fountain  bead  of  tbe  move- 
ment, and  deliberately  aiming  to  bring  into  its  current  aQ 
refractory  and  discrepant  elements  of  his  times. 

The  battle  ensued.  Gcetbe's  own  description  of  wbat  he 
calls  The  Happy  Incident  will  serve  us  best  in  tbis  connection. 
''  Schiller  bad  mucb  more  prudence  and  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment tban  L  He  was  also  tbinking  of  bis  periodical,  The 
Horen^  about  this  time,  and  of  course  ratber  wisbed  to  attract 
than  repel  me.  Accordingly,  be  answered  me  like  an  accom- 
plisbed  disciple  of  E^ant ;  and  as  my  stiff-necked  realism  gave 
occasion  to  many  contradictions,  mucb  battling  took  place 
between  us,  and  at  last  a  truce,  in  whicb  neitber  party  would 
consent  to  yield  tbe  victory.  Positions  like  tbe  following 
grieved  my  very  soul :  The  specific  quality  of  an  idea  is^  thai  no 
experiment  can  reach  ii^  or  agree  vnth  it     Yet,  if  be  beld  as  an 
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idea  the  same  thing  which  I  looked  upon  as  an  experiment, 
there  must  certainly,  I  thought,  be  some  common  ground 
between  us,  whereon  we  might  meet  The  first  step  was  now 
taken.  Schiller's  attractive  power  was  great ;  he  held  all  firmly 
to  him  that  came  within  his  reach.  I  expressed  an  interest  in 
his  plans,  and  promised  to  give  out  in  the  JHoren  many  notions 
that  were  lying  in  my  brain.  His  wife,  whom  I  had  loved  and 
valued  since  her  childhood,  did  her  part  to  strengthen  our 
mutual  understanding.  Our  friends  on  both  sides  rejoiced 
in  it ;  and  thus  by  means  of  that  mighty  and  interminable  con- 
troversy between  dbject  and  suhfect,  we  two  concluded  an  alliance 
which  remained  unbroken,  and  resulted  in  much  profit  to  our- 
selves and  others." 

We  m^y  form  some  conception  of  the  profit  resulting  from 
this  alliance,  by  reflecting  that  out  of  it  sprang  all  that  magic 
efflorescence  of  genius,  iQ  the  subsequent  labors  of  both  parties, 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  marvel  of  the  literary  world. 
But  for  it  Wallenstein  would  not  have  been  completed,  or  hav- 
ing been  completed,  would  not  have  been  the  splendid  piece 
of  art  we  now  find  it  The  Maid  of  Orleaiis  would  not  have 
been  written.  Wilhdm  Tell  would  never  have  seen  the  light. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  note  the  fact  that  Goethe's  most 
splendid  performances  date  subsequent  to  the  year  1794,  when 
the  two  poets  formally  adjusted  their  differences  at  Schiller's 
house  at  Jena.  We  have  the  first  part  of  Wilhelm  Meiskr,  per- 
haps in  process  of  composition  at  that  very  time,  and  published 
in  1796 ;  Hermann  and  Dorothea  appearing  in  1797,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  two  champions  had  a  friendly  tournament  in 
the  making  of  ballads.  And  it  is  not  risking  much  to  say  that 
Fauatj  pronounced  by  competent  critics  the  greatest  drama  the 
world  has  ever  known,  but  for  this  happy  incident  might  never 
have  been  other  than  ein  fragment^  in  which  condition  it  was 
until  1808. 

It  remains  now  to  look  more  profoundly  into  the  particulars 
of  this  friendship ;  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  deep,  underlying 
cravings  of  spirit  which  were  in  this  way  satisfied  and  subserved. 
The  stormy  period  of  Goethe's  youth  had  gone  by,  and  a  state 
of  calm,  self-poised,  serenely  settled  optimism  had  been  attained, 
of  which  he  gave  a  most  striking  picture  in  the  story  of  WH- 
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hdm  Meistsr'a  Apprenticeship^  as  contrafited  with  the  preceding 
Sorrows  of  Werter.  He  is  now  "  king  of  himself,  and  of  his 
world.''  Meantime  Schiller  has  emerged  from  the  boisterous 
irregularities  of  his  youth,  and  has  repudiated  heartily  the  wild 
spirit  that  had  so  gushingly  found  vent  in  Ihe  Robbers.  He  is, 
however,  so  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  aesthetic  portions 
of  Kant's  speculations,  that  his  love  and  genius  for  the  stormy 
representations  of  the  drama  have  been  stilled  into  a  perilous 
calm,  and  he  has  ensconced  himself  into  a  professor's  nook  in 
the  University  of  Jena. 

Now  through  the  sympathetic  study  of  the  works  of  these 
men,  and  the  biographi(»J  legacies  which  in  considerable  abun- 
dance they  have  left  to  our  hand,  together  with  such  casual 
confessions  as,  from  time  to  time,  they  were  wont  to  make,  we 
are  able  to  let  down  the  plununet  into  some  of  their  deeper 
experiences,  and  get  intimations  of  what  it  was  that  each  in  the 
other  sought  and  found.  Following  GtBthe's  suggestion,  we 
shall  find  the  main  points  of  the  intimacy,  without  fail,  in  the 
antipodal  nature  of  the  parties  coucemed.  Firsts  it  is  to  be 
specially  noted  that  the  one  is  above,  whilst  the  other  is  beneath, 
the  vast  philosophical  current  which  suiges  so  mightily  through 
the  age  in  which  they  liva  Schiller  was  a  disciple  of  Elant ; 
Goethe  was  a  genius  sufficiently  buoyant  and  masterful  to  rise 
above  all  the  conflicting  systems  of  his  age,  and  in  a  manner 
keep  them  in  subordination  to  the  wider  and  more  practical 
ends  to  which  all  his  labors  were  directed. 

Think  of  the  prodigious  intellectual  activity  of  the  Grerman 
philosophers  at  that  time,  the  colossal  systems  which,  in  rapid 
succession,  were  flung  upon  the  world ;  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel ;  each  one  of  whom  might  count  for  a  whole  generation 
of  such  plodders  as,  in  preceding  ages,  had  worked  in  these 
mines ;  giants,  alongside  of  whom  other  men  even  yet  seem 
pigmies.  And,  especially,  it  is  a  circumstance  that  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  greatest  prodigy  of  them  all,  G.  W.  F. 
Hegel,  was  probably  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  where  Schiller  was ;  and  that  whilst  esteeming 
both  poets,  that  great  man  was  especially  the  friend  and  admirer 
of  Goethe.  It  is  of  course  the  system  of  £ji*nt  which  these  illus- 
trious successors  of  his  are  carrying  forward  to  its  remotest  con- 
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sequences,  and  to  such  destructive  and  constructive  issues  as 
were  originally  bound  up  in  it,  and  consequently  we  hear  only 
of  Schiller's  adhesion  to  Kant  But  there  was  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  daily  crossing  his  path,  a  man  who  carried  in  his  broad 
brain  an  original  method  for  all  such  high  themes,  and  who 
bad  pushed  the  d  priori  doctrines  to  their  ultimate  analysis,  in 
generalizations  so  broad  and  deep  as  to  merit  for  his  scheme 
an  independent  rank  of  its  own.  To  what  extent  Schiller  was 
familiar  with  the  speculations  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  A  Kantite  he  certainly  was,  and  his 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  Kritik  reiner  Vemunft  were  char- 
acterized by  all  the  ingenuousness  and  native  ardor  of  his  tem* 
perament  It  was  here  that  Goethe  found  him.  ^'  The  philo- 
sophy of  Kant,"  says  he,  "which  exalts  the  dignity  of  the  mind 
so  highly,  whilst  appearing  to  restrict  it,  Schiller  joyfully  em- 
braced.  It  unfolded  the  extraordinary  qualities  which  nature 
had  implanted  in  him  ;  and  in  the  lively  sense  of  f^*eedom  and 
self-direction  thus  acquired,  he  showed  himself  unthankftil  to 
the  great  Mother,  who  surely  had  not  acted  like  a  step-dame 
toward  him.'*  Here  is  a  statement  in  philosophic  terms,  at  least, 
of  the  intellectual  difference  between  himself  and  his  friend. 

GtBthe  conceived  that  Schiller,  in  binding  himself  down  to 
Kant's  system,  or  indeed  to  any  system  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy, was  compromising  the  sweet  liberty  of  nature,  and  very 
possibly  floating  off  in  the  direction  of  the  deceitful  singers  of 
the  sea.  In  the  act  of  advocating  the  begreifen,  the  special 
faculty  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics,  he  would  himself  &il  of  its 
exercise.  Ooethe  has  already  that  distrust  of  metaphysics 
which  afterward  grows  so  intense  and  pronounced  in  the  scien- 
tific era  coming  on  apace.  He  continues  to  criticize  Schiller : 
"Instead  of  viewing  nature  as  self-subsisting,  as  producing  with 
a  living  force,  and  according  to  appointed  laws,  alike  the  highest 
and  lowest  of  her  works,  he  took  her  up  under  the  aspect  of 
some  empirical,  native  qualities  of  the  human  mind."  Let  us 
pause  and  get  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  language.  If  it 
had  been  uttered  at  a  time  contemporaneous  with  our  evolution 
theories,  we  could  at  once  divine  its  import.  As  it  is,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  view  of  nature  which  G-oethe  sets  so 
magisterially  over  the  narrowness  of  Schiller, — a  view  which 
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makes  it  self- subsisting, — savors  not  a  little  of  Spinozaisniy  with 
which  as  a  system,  in  early  life,  he  was  enamored.  Critics  have 
had  a  perplexing  controversy  as  to  whether  Goethe  cherished 
any  definite  philosophical  notions  of  his  own,  and  the  conclu- 
sion upon  which  there  seems  to  be  the  fullest  unanimity  is,  that 
he  kept  with  him  always  a  large  and  liberal  store  of  eclectic 
gleanings  from  all  fields  of  metaphysical  research,  organically 
interwoven  with  an  all-pervading  pantheistical  animus.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  this  were  so,  for  pantheism  in  one 
shape  or  another  was  the  goal  at  which  all  the  speculative 
thinking  of  the  German  doctors  was,  sooner  or  latter,  arriving. 
In  this  direction  Kant's  regulative  ideas  of  the  Beason  undeviat- 
ingly  pointed ;  and  thither  Fichte,  in  his  Subjective  Idealism, 
Schelling,  in  his  Objective  Idealism,  and  Hegel,  in  his  Absolute 
Idealism,  carried  the  illustrious  captive  in  triumph.  Indeed, 
pantheism  seems  to  be  the  special  snare  in  which  the  human 
mind  is  taken,  when  running  out  in  those  dim  lines  of  inquiry 
where  the  Infinite,  like  the  blue  sky,  looks  down  upon  us,  but 
will  not  bend  its  mighty  concave  that  we  may  touch  it  with 
our  finger.  Pantheism  is  the  soul  gasping  at  an  intellectual 
elevation  too  thin  for  its  subsistence.  And  therefore  we  find 
it  as  fatally  infectious  among  those  who  limit  their  aspirations, 
professedly,  to  such  responses  as  Nature's  oracles  will  utter, 
under  the  stem  testings  of  a  purely  inductive  method,  as  among 
those  of  the  opposite  school.  A  man,  it  is  true,  is  in  no  danger 
of  deifying  the  forces  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  which  he 
may  have  so  largely  under  his  control ;  but  if  he  will  yield  him- 
self to  the  conviction  that  the  globe  he  inhabits  is  swimming  in 
a  sea  of  infinite  ether,  and  then  note  how  the  new  doctrine  of 
force,  presiding  over  all  his  experiments  and  reasonings,  push^ 
him  powerfully  to  the  conclusion  that  the  circumambient  im- 
mensity is  the  universally  diflfused  Primal  Force,  of  which  all 
the  other  forces  with  which  he  is  familiar  are  but  the  varied 
phenomena,  he  will  confess  the  ease  with  which  he  is  carried 
into  a  pantheism  only  a  little  more  gross  than  that  which  Spi- 
noza avowed. 

But  there  is  a  way  in  which  this  sentiment  may  be  innoc- 
uously held,  and  in  this  shape  a  liberal  judgment  will  make  it 
the  ruling  animus  of  Goethe's  mind.     A  great  artist  should  not 
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be  measured  by  standards  ibreign  to  his  art ;  and  whilst  it  may 
well  detract  &om  the  completeness  of  character  we  wish  to  see 
in  one  so  grand  and  preeminent,  that  he  does  not  heartily  recog- 
nize the  distinctively  Christian  sentiments  in  the  new  culture 
he  organized ;  that  he  should  have  built  it  up — ^if  in  this  he  is 
not  misrepresented — ^in  so  preponderatingly  and  imposingly  a 
pagan  temper,  nevertheless  it  is  doing  him  a  great  injustice  to 
try  him  before  a  tribunal  to  which,  as  a  poet,  he  is  not  amen- 
able. It  was  as  an  artist,  a  poet,  a  writer  that  he  came,  impart- 
ing new  glory  to  his  nation,  and  starting  the  world's  literatures 
on  a  grander  career.  On  this  altar  he  dedicated  himself  entire. 
We  shall  look  to  him  for  no  new  exhibition  of  theological  acu- 
men, for  no  contribution  to  the  learned  exegetical  discoveries 
for  which  his  countrymen  have  been  so  deservedly  celebrated. 
His  work  was  wholly  in  another  field.  Moreover,  the  religious 
views  recommended  in  the  Wanderjahre,  whilst  possibly  much 
broader  and  more  liberal  than  those  commonly  subscribed  to  by 
the  strictly  orthodox,  and  with  a  larger  element  of  nature  in 
their  composition,  have  nevertheless  the  merit  of  displaying  the 
*' Divine  Man"  in  his  "  sanctuary  of  sorrow,"  making  his  life  an 
example  for  all  men  to  imitate,  and  his  suffering  and  death  a 
model  of  exalted  patienca 

As  this  alleged  pantheism  of  Goethe  is  an  essential  term  in 
his  friendship  with  Schiller,  it  will  require  at  our  hands  a  more 
discriminating  treatment.  Our  theory  is  that  Goethe  was  great 
enough  to  fix  deliberately  upon  the  kind  of  culture,  the  regime 
of  literary  labor,  he  would  inflexibly  pursua  He  understood 
so  well  the  drifbings  of  the  social  elements  of  his  time,  and  his 
own  particular  bearings  in  the  world  of  letters,  that  he  was  able 
to  pat  himself  into  exactly  that  attitude  with  reference  to  his 
contemporaries,  that  would  bring  his  method  into  the  most  strik- 
ing and  imposing  contrast  with  the  artificial  temper  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  His  controversy  with  Schiller  is  evi- 
dence of  this.  And  now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  central 
principle  of  this  new  culture  was  to  be  a  deep,  penetrating, 
absorbing  devotion  to  nature, — an  element  hitherto  having  no 
organic  connection  with  the  literature  of  his  country — ^a  pro- 
found study  of  her  forms,  a  rapt  experience  of  the  inspiration 
she  breathes  from  every  flower,  and  star,  and  heaving  sea,  we 
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shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  he  found  his  secret  on 
the  hither  side  of  religion.  As  a  worshiper,  he  should  feel  the 
need,  doubtless,  of  a  divinity  having  personal  affinities,  either 
as  encompassed  with  his  unapproachable  glory,  or  as  coming 
down  to  incarnate  himself  in  the  corporate  history  of  the  race. 
As  an  artist,  his  inspiration  shall  be  the  Life,  all  pervasive  and 
infinite,  which,  out  of  the  depths  of  its  interminable  mystery, 
expresses  itself  in  the  myriads  of  forms  with  which  the  universe 
is  teeming,  and  in  the  passions,  emotions,  joys,  sorrows,  with 
which  solitary  bosoms  and  seething  populations  are  heaving. 

For  all  ends  of  art  the  diffused  life  may  be  held  as  imper- 
sonal, so  that  it  be  conceived  of  as  alive,  and  responsive  to  the 
touch  of  thought ;  so  that  it  may  still  invite  and  repay  the  lov- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  poet  who  gets  access  to  its  inner  pen- 
etralia. It  is  an  abyss  in  which  he  may  swim  as  in  a  sea  of 
glory.  One  indivisible  essence,  an  infinity  of  joy  it  is,  whose 
loftiest  expression  is  Beason,  and  whose  throbs,  like  the  palpi- 
tating splendor  of  the  stars,  play  back  and  forth  on  limitless 
expanses  of  ether,  and  is  evermore  the  undiminished  fullness 
of  itself  It  is  easy  to  see  that  so  long  as  the  mind  refuses  to 
set  out  on  any  speculative  adventure  into  the  infinite,  and  will 
be  satisfied  to  revel  in  the  joys  it  difinses,  to  woo  its  beauties, 
to  fly  with  its  winds,  to  float  down  its  sunsets  and  catch  the 
m  eaning  of  their  hues,  to  listen  to  the  welling  of  its  myriad 
fountains,  as  they  mount  upward  in  the  trees,  and  wave  down- 
ward again  in  the  spray  of  the  leaves ;  if,  without  theory,  it 
can  be  felt  that  the  individual  reason  is  but  part  and  parcel  of 
this  diffused  essence,  more  than  its  kin,  a  sort  of  inclusive  phe- 
nomenon for  every  other,  with  power  to  feel  and  interpret 
every  other,  with  its  analogue  in  every  ringing  grove,  in  the 
metallic  ribs  of  the  hills,  the  finny  tribes  that  gambol  in  all 
seas,  the  beasts  of  the  jungle,  the  aurora  of  ice-fields,  and  the 
blaze  of  innumerable  suns ;  if  the  poet  can  acquire  the  art  of 
surrendering  himself,  as  a  child  to  its  lullaby,  to  the  sweeping 
currents  of  this  community  of  life,  to  the  end  of  such  speech 
in  symbols  as  shaU  be  the  true  prophet's  utterance,  he  cannot 
in  this  be  adjudged  to  have  broken  in  any  vital  way  with  the 
higher  verities  of  religion.  For  life  is  one  and  indivisible,  "  the 
bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate,"  and  the  poet's 
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method  consists  in  the  simple  secret  of  penetrating  the  inner 
life  of  things,  and  grasping  in  his  imagination  the  caasal  con- 
tent, the  divine  element  which  evidently  is  in  every  stone  and 
star.  "  Had  I^^ot  had  the  world  in  my  soul  from  the  begin- 
ning," says  Goethe,  "  I  must  ever  have  remained  blind  with  my 
seeing  eyes,  and  all  experience  and  observation  would  have 
been  dead  and  unproductiva" 

The  principle  admits  of  easy  illustration.  A  dramatist,  for 
example,  is  able  to  depict  a  passion  true  to  nature,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  has  the  fi^culty  of  throwing  himself  sympathetically 
into  the  peculiar  movement  of  life  which  that  passion  repre- 
sents, and  this  again  he  will  do  in  proportion  as,  by  instinctive 
insight,  the  individual  of  his  creation  is  made  to  express, 
through  his  individuality,  some  general  and  universal  attribute 
in  the  life  of  man.  Gkethe  therefore  would  study  nature,  and 
in  times  of  poetic  exaltation  sink  into  its  currents,  that  he 
might  emerge  with  its  secret — nature  as  everywhere  breathing 
round  him,  and  culminating  in  human  nature,  with  all  the 
play  of  its  myriad  emotions  and  moods,  banishing  forcibly 
from  his  mind  the  possibility  of  any  caprice  in  her  movements, 
finding  everywhere  an  epiphany  of  the  eternal  reason,  typified 
and  idtimated  in  his  own  rational  souL 

"  Ab  all  iiAtiire*8  thousand  changes 
But  one  changeless  Gkxl  prodaim, 
80  in  Art's  wide  kingdom  ranges 
One  sole  meaning  still  the  same ; 
This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 
Which  from  beauty  takes  its  dress, 
And  serene,  through  time  and  season. 
Stands  for  aye  in  loY^iness." 

This,  without  doubt,  was  the  ideal  side  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Goethean  culture,  and  there  is  in  it,  as  every  honest 
mind  will  see,  nothing  that  is  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  pan- 
theism, an  imputation  which  Novalis  was  fond  of  making.  It 
was  as  a  principle  of  art,  and  not  as  a  scientific  dogma,  that  he 
gave  it  so  vital  a  place  in  his  method.  No  doubt  he  was 
indebted  to  he  great  philosophers  around  him.  He  was  him- 
self capable  of  rising  with  them  to  their  dizziest  heights  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  noted  in  the  friendship  he  con- 
tracted with  Schiller,  that  he  is  thrown  in  marked  contrast 
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with  that  poet,  and  made  superior  to  him,  in  the  happy  and 
subtle  blending  of  the  philosophical  and  poetical  imaginations 
in  his  mental  adjustment  It  is  even  probable  that  his  warm, 
personal  relation  with  Hegel,  induced  him  to  look  favorably 
on  that  great  philosopher's  theory  of  the  Identify  of  Subject  and 
Object,  thought  and  thing,  and  especially  to  sympathize  with 
the  application  of  his  Method  to  nature,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  escape  pantheism,  by  mak- 
ing nature  but  the  exteriority  {aeusserliclJceit)  of  Grod.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  did  not  formally  espouse  the  Method,  but 
simply  took  from  it  what  any  one  might  rightfully  appropriate, 
to  wit:  First,  the  principle  that,  both  for  thought  and  thing, 
there  is  a  substratum  of  the  divine ;  and,  second,  that  the  high- 
est reality  for  the  human  mind  is  in  the  synthesis  of  opposites, 
the  coming  together  of  subject  and  object,  the  most  intimate 
blending  of  thought  with  the  thing  upon  which  it  is  exerted. 
The  idea  is  in  its  fullness  only  w.ien  its  polarized  elements  are 
brought  into  complete  coalescence  and  unity.  Considered 
apart  from  any  special  system,  simply,  as  an  invariable  process, 
more  or  less  conscious,  in  the  economy  of  thought,  the  fact 
that  opposites  compose  all  our  rational  ideas,  and  that  the 
eternal  Season  is  concerned  in  the  movements  of  our  minds, 
from  point  to  point  in  all  mental  evolution,  is  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  every  reflecting  person  ;  and  all  that  Goethe  did 
was  to  turn  it  to  tremendous  practical  account  in  the  new 
culture  he  set  on  foot. 

Now  assuming  this  to  be  in  the  main  a  correct  statement  of 
Goethe's  attitude  toward  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
poetry  on  the  other,  it  becomes  apparent  what  a  wide  and  deep 
gap  there  was  between  him  and  Schiller  in  this  rencounter  at 
Jena.  Schiller  had  espoused  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  its 
tendency  was  to  shut  him  up  in  the  idea,  and  prevent  his  go- 
ing out  into  any  universality  of  conception.  An  idealism  was 
superinduced  in  which  the  thought  and  the  thing  were  in 
unnatural  estrangement,  and,  to  that  extent,  his  great  poetical 
abilities  were  withheld  effectually  from  the  eternal  truth  of 
things.  To  Schiller,  therefore,  Goethe  could  supply  a  realistic 
element,  and  be  the  occasion  of  letting  out  his  fine  genius  to 
the  ample  and  generous  scope  it  ought  to  hava 
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The  result  was  as  he  anticipated  Schiller  owned  the  ser- 
vice. On  the  23d  August,  1794,  Schiller  thus  writes  to  Goethe : 
"  On  much  in  regard  to  which  I  could  not  obtain  perfect  har- 
mony within  myself,  the  contemplation  of  your  mind — for  thus 
I  must  call  the  full  impression  of  your  ideas  upon  me, — has 
kindled  in  me  a  new  light  I  needed  the  object^  the  body  of 
many  speculative  ideas,  and  you  have  put  me  on  the  track  of 
it."  Previous  to  the  composition  of  WaUenatein,  he  concedes 
he  had  no  just  conception  of  Natura  Shakspeare  he  had  not 
comprehended.  "  He  was,"  says  he,  '*  the  object  of  my  rever- 
ence and  zealous  study  for  years,  before  I  could  yield  him  an 
enthusiastic  homage.  I  was  not  capable  of  comprehending 
Nature  at  first  hand.  I  had  but  learned  to  admire  her  image 
reflected  in  the  understanding,  and  put  in  order  by  rules."  A 
sigh  this  is  over  his  long  enslavement  to  the  Kantian  criticism, 
from  which  he  would  not  have  been  released  but  for  the  timely 
interposition  of  Gk»tha  The  effect  of  that  friendship  was  not 
to  supplant  criticism,  but  to  put  Schiller  into  a  juster  concep- 
tion of  his  art,  to  cause  the  scales  to  fall  from  his  eyes  with 
reference  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  supply  him  with  enough  real- 
ism to  put  him  on  the  way,  in  constructing  the  drama  espe- 
cially, of  throwing  his  vigorous  genius  into  each  of  the  charac- 
ters he  would  bring  on  the  stage. 

And  so,  lifted  up  thus  by  the  hand  of  Goethe,  we  hear  him 
saying :  *'  Criticism  must  now  make  good  to  me  the  damage 
she  herself  has  done.  And  damaged  me  she  most  certainly 
has ;  for  the  boldness,  the  living  glow  which  I  felt  before  a 
rule  was  known  to  me,  has  for  several  years  been  wanting.  I 
now  see  myself  create  and  form.  I  watch  the  play  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  my  fancy,  knowing  she  is  not  without  witnesses  of 
her  movements,  no  longer  moves  with  equal  freedom.  I  hope, 
however,  ultimately  to  advance  so  far  that  art  shall  become  a 
second  nature,  as  polished  manners  are  to  well-bred  men  ;  then 
imagination  will  regain  her  former  freedom,  and  submit  to  none 
but  voluntary  limitations."  What  a  change  I  He  who,  in  writ- 
ing Dan  Carlos^  had  reveled  in  the  pernicious  maxim  that  the 
poet  must  not  be  the  painter,  but  the  lover,  of  his  heroes,  now, 
while  preparing  WaUensiein,  at  the  special  request,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Goethe,  ingenuously  confesses  to  a  friend  that 
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his  sentdments  and  method  o£  work  have  undeigone  a  radical 
change.  ^^  I  do  my  work  verj  differently  £rom  what  I  used  to 
do.  The  subject  seems  so  much  outside  of  me  that  I  caa 
hardly  get  up  any  feeling  for  it  The  subject  I  treat  leayes 
me  cold  and  indifferent,  and  yet  I  am  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
my  work.  With  the  exception  of  two  characters  to  which  I 
feel  attached,  Max  Piccolomini  and  Thekla,  I  treat  all  the  resi^ 
and  particularly  the  principal  character  of  the  play,  only  with 
the  pure  love  of  the  artist  But  I  can  promise  you  that  they  will 
not  saffer  from  thi&  I  look  to  history  for  limitation,  in  order 
to  give,  through  sunx>unding  circumstances,  a  stricter  form  and 
reality  to  my  ideals."  How  easy  it  is  to  trace  the  distinct  and 
delicate  marks  of  CkBthe's  influence  in  every  word  of  this  I 

But  was  Goethe  in  any  measure  profited  by  his  association 
with  Schiller  7  We  need  only  answer  that  he  avows  incalcul* 
able  assistance  in  keeping  his  mind  in  that  state  of  fi:ee  equi* 
poise  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  which  was  the  coveted 
goal  of  the  new  intellectual  regimen  he  set  on  foot  If  SchiU^ 
was  predominantly  idealistic,  he  was  predominantly  realistic 
Now,  whether  in  philosophy,  culture,  art,  or  religion,  he  would 
find  the  true  end  of  all  well-directed  intellectual  effort  to 
bring  together  these  opposing  elements  into  such  harmonising 
adjustment  as  the  evolution  of  truth  must  require.  With 
Goethe— «nd  the  principle  challenges  universal  assent — ^truth 
lies  between  these  mystic  poles.  His  Fausi  has  its  profoundest 
significance  in  the  &ct  that  it  is  a  sublime  effort  toward  a  rec- 
onciliation of  the  ideal  and  the  real  In  the  Goethean  culture 
this  thought  was  taliamania  Without  making  it  an  imperious 
article  in  his  creed,  the  great  poet  calmly  gave  himself  up  to 
its  enchantment,  and  in  all  ways,  literary  and  acientiftc»  in 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  human  hearts  and  of  the  blooming 
flowers,  everywhere  he  aimed  to  exhibit,  if  he  did  not  per- 
sonally exemplify,  its  beautiful  realization.  The  same  aim,  the 
same  spell,  bound  him  in  his  friendship  with  Schiller.  Tender, 
deep,  ingenuous,  thoroughly  Platonic,  it  was  nev^theleas  an 
alliance  contracted  under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  maxim 
of  culture  he  had  espoused,  and  was  subordinated  to  such 
rational  ends  as  only  two  such  great  spiritS|  clinging  each  to 
each,  could  in  helpful  sympathy  devise. 
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Of  what  value  is  the  maxim  ?  The  theme  awaits  an  exhaus- 
tive treatment  by  itsell  It  may  savor  some  of  enthusiasnii 
but  such  only  as  the  splendid  and  challenging  results  of  this 
happy  incident  will  go  far  in  justifying,  to  say,  that  as  the  inspir- 
ing principle  of  a  very  lofty  species  of  culture,  this  maxim  is 
comprehensive  and  complete.  We  could  propose  no  better 
specific  for  the  ills  of  our  times.  We  are  living  in  an  age 
when  the  realistic  or  scientific  element  is  in  threatening  pre- 
ponderancy,  and  the  idea  is  in  a  fair  way  of  sinking  to  an  ab- 
straction. There  is  clamor  enough  for  truth,  it  is  true,  but  the 
ponderous  reaUty  is  in  danger  of  being  miserably  dwarfed,  by 
the  prevailing  dogmatism  of  the  experimental  sciences,  which 
do  often  persist  in  groveling  with  the  &cts  and  forces  of  nature, 
as  if  all  bevond  were  a  boundless  inane.  Our  affinities  must 
have  room  to  play  in  a  field  so  immeasurable  as  that  which 
takes  in  the  essence  of  things,  and  opens  to  us  what  in  some 
sense  is  the  substance  whereof  the  worlds  were  made.  Poetic 
6xalta;tion  has  a  legitimate  and  long-oonsecrated  but  now  much 
desecrated  place  in  all  grand  discovery,  and  there  is  no  ground 
in  reason  that  the  stem  utilities  of  our  time  should  part  com- 
pany with  so  beautiful,  so  ilidispensable  an  evangel.  Let  GkBthe 
be  re-oalled  that  he  may  impress  anew  upon  us  the  divine 
mission  of  his  art,  for  if  truth  is  not  mainly  the  discovery  of 
the  poet,  it  is  at  least  true  that,  after  science  has  wrought  her 
marvels,  and  unrolled  her  grand  schemes  of  classification  an.i 
use,  there  is  yet  behind  her  scrolls,  and  tables,  and  crucibles^ 
and  scales,  a  region  of  human  capability  and  want,  whither 
science  unattended  cannot  come  and  minister,  and  to  which  she 
may  pay  tribute  only  by  yielding  her  work  to  be  taken  up  and 
transfigured  in  the  light  of  poesy. 
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THBOLOOICAL  AND   HBLI6I0US. 

Mbtkr'b  Commbntabt  on  Galatians.* — ^The  EngUsh  tranBlar 
tion  of  Meyer^B  great  wock  on  the  New  Testament,  which  has 
been  promised  for  some  time  by  the  publishing-hoase  of  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this  volume.  It  is  introduced 
to  this  country,  like  all  the  publications  of  this  house,  by  Messrs. 
Scribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong,  of  New  York.  That  it  will  meet 
a  welcome  reception  and  command  an  extensive  sale  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  Meyer  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  commentator 
of  the  world.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  devoting  to  it  his  time  and  energies,  and  by  the 
successive  editions  and  revisions  he  has  kept  it  in  the  advance  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  studies  in  this  department  during  the 
past  generation.  Abont  four  months  since — in  June  of  the  present 
year — ^he  died  at  Hanover,  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  and 
where  he  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  Church.  His  commen- 
tary is,  thus,  introduced  to  the  American  and  English  public  just 
as  he  has  closed  his  labors,  and  we  have,  in  the  translation  now 
made,  the  work  in  its  final  form,  as  left  by  its  author.  We  are 
glad  that  a  new  language  has,  as  it  were,  taken  up  the  results  of 
his  learning,  and  is  about  to  present  them  to  a  new  and  wider 
circle,  so  that  his  fame,  now  that  his  life  is  ended,  may  becom^  as 
wide-spread  in  these  English-speaking  nations  as  it  is  already  in 
his  native  land. 

The  translation,  as  a  whole,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Professor  Dickson  of  Glasgow,  the  translator  of  Mommsen's  EQs- 
tory  of  Rome,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  latest  notes  and 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Meyer  as  each  successive  volume  should  ap- 
pear. Provision  was,  thus,  made  for  giving  it  the  greatest  possi- 
ble accuracy  and  value.  It  is,  of  course,  now  impossible  to  hope 
for  any   further  additions  from  the   author,  as  his  work  most 

*  Oritieal  and  Eaoegtitioal  Oomim&niairy  an  the  New  Jlsdament  By  Hsinbioh 
AuonsT  Wn<HBLM  Metkb,  TIlD..  Oberoonsistorialratih,  Hanover.  From  the 
German.  The  translation  revised  and  edited,  with  the  sanction  of  the  author,  bj 
WHiUam  p.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Part  yn.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Olark.  1873.  8vo, 
pp.  354. 
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remain  as  he  left  it  at  his  death.  But  we  shall  have,  in  the  Eng- 
lish fonn,  the  latest  editions,  and,  thus,  the  latest  and  most  matured 
views  which  he  held.  The  work  of  such  a  scholar,  gradually  grow- 
ing np  and  continually  made  more  and  more  excellent  as  the 
studies  and  reflection  of  forty  years  enlarged  his  power,  is  a 
treasure  which  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  by  the  Church.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  knowledge  and  a  guide  to  all  those  who,  by 
their  theological  education,  are  able  to  study  the  New  Testament 
as  scholars,  and  will,  through  them,  exert  its  influence  everywhere. 

Dr.  Meyer  was  one  of  the  best  class  of  German  scholars,  viewed 
in  relation  to  their  best  characteristics.  He  was  a  patient,  candid 
student  of  the  Scriptures ;  very  able ;  very  free  from  love  of  party 
as  compared  with  love  of  truth ;  always  growing  nearer  to  the 
truth  as  he  was  growing  older  and  more  learned ;  ready  to  say 
calmly  and  fearlessly  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  meeting 
opposition  without  passion,  but  with  the  force  of  weighty  argu- 
ments ;  always  bringing  the  results  of  his  wide-extended  know- 
ledge to  bear  upon  the  subject  under  discussion ;  and  always  press- 
ing on  to  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  knowledge  in  his  own 
field.  He  had  great  clearness  in  the  expression  of  his  thought ; 
a  conciseness  of  statement,  which,  if  not  carried  to  the  extreme 
point  of  de  Wette,  was  noticeable  as  compared  with  most  Ger- 
man writers,  and  was  as  great  as  is  desirable  in  any  writer ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  thought,  in  its 
precise  form  and  shade,  of  the  passage  on  which  he  was  comment- 
ing. He  was  possessed,  thus,  of  the  qualifications  and  character- 
istics requisite  for  a  commentator  of  a  high  order ;  and  he  became, 
as  such  a  man  must  have  become,  better  qualified  as  he  passed  on 
in  life.  As  distinguished  above  other  German  commentators  even, 
he  was  an  exact  observer  of  the  grammatical  rules  and  idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  the  Greek  language,  and  was  a  linguistic  commen- 
tator in  the  strictest  sense.  Indeed,  in  cases  where  he  is  led  aside 
from  the  true  meaning  or  intent  of  the  text,  it  is,  very  generally, 
where  his  exactness  in  these  matters  binds  him  too  closely  to  the 
letter.  But  the  careful  student  of  his  commentaries  will  be  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  ability  exhibited  in  them,  in  this 
regard,  and  will  feel  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  he  pre- 
sents from  the  rules  and  uses  of  the  language. 

Meyer's  work  is  of  a  far  higher  order,  and,  if  carefully  used,  will 
be  of  far  more  value  to  students  in  the  theological  field,  than  any 
other  which  has,  as  yet,  been  translated  from  the  German.     It  is 
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designed  for  Biblical  scholan,  not  for  popular  oae.  It  is  desigiied 
exclusively  for  Biblical  scholars,  and  not,  like  the  American  edition 
of  Lange's  work,  partly  for  them  and  partly  for  othera.  If  the 
members  of  the  clerical  profession  are  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  language,  they  wfll 
prisBe  this  work  as  of  the  greatest  service  to  them.  The  addition 
of  it  to  the  best  recent  English  commentaries  will  make  the  facili- 
ties for  such  study,  for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  profession, 
much  greater  than  they  have  ever  been  in  this  country. 

The  publishers  promise  the  utmost  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
translation.  The  present  volume  seems  to  justify  the  hope  that 
we  shall  have  Dr.  Meyer's  thoughts  presented  accurately  in  an 
English  form.  It  is  a  satisfiftction,  also,  to  see  that  the  editor,  who 
has  the  work  in  charge,  has  determined  to  make  no  additions  or 
omissions.  In  the  case  of  a  work  like  this,  the  reader  prefers  to 
have  it  as  it  came  from  its  author,  and  without  anything  inserted 
from  foreign  or  inferior  sources.  The  intermingling  of  any  such 
extraneous  matter  seems  to  alter  the  character  of  the  book,  and, 
in  just  that  degree,  to  diminish  its  value.  The  translators  of  Ger- 
man works  have  too  frequently  adopted  the  plan  which  Dr.  Dick* 
son  has  happily  rcgected,  and  we  are  the  more  gratified  that  this 
one  comes  to  us  as  it  does.  The  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  was  presented  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Meyer,  in  its 
first  edition,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1841.  Four  subsequent  edi- 
tions have  been  prepared,  from  the  last  of  which,  issued  in  1870, 
this  translation  is  made.  The  successive  revisions  of  the  work 
have  added  very  greatly  to  its  value.  Nothing  which  has  been 
published  in  connection  with  the  Epistle,  or  which  has  tended  to 
throw  light  upon  it,  has  escaped  the  author's  notice,  or  the  atten* 
tion  which  it  deserved.  The  commentary  is  both  critical  and 
exegetical.  Dr.  Meyer's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  questions  of 
textual  readings  is  worthy  of  very  high  respect.  To  each  chapter 
he  prefixes  a  brief  statement  or  discussion  in  respect  to  all  the 
principal  variations  of  the  different  manuscripts,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  with  the  readings  adopted  by  the  leading  critical 
authorities.  The  exegetical  notes  cover  every  point  suggested 
by  the  verses,  and  include  the  examination  of  historical  ques- 
tions and  of  the  views  of  other  writers  which  differ  firom  his 
own.  In  the  notice  which  he  takes  of  those  who,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  so-called  higher  criticism,  or  from  some  precon- 
ceived theory,  would,  mainly  or  wholly,  set  aside  the  New  Tea- 
tament  record,  he  does  not  act  the  part  of  a  mere  controver- 
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sialiBt.  His  presentation  of  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  as 
oalm  as  it  is  clear,  and  as  convincing  to  a  candid  mind  as  it  is 
calm.  He  opposes  others  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  scholar,  whether 
the  oppoflition  be  in  relation  to  smaller  or  to  greater  matters.  The 
introduction  to  the  Commentary,  in  which  he  considers  the  dates, 
the  object,  the  contents,  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  written,  is  quite  briel  The  questions  aris- 
ing with  reference  to  these  points  are  not  so  inyolved  or  dijficult, 
in  the  case  of  tliis  Epistle,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  very  nature  of  his  Commentary — as  a 
handbook  for  the  whole  New  Testament — renders  the  most  ex- 
tended discussions  of  these  questions  anywhere  quite  impracticable. 
No  investigator  of  these  subjects,  however,  can  pass  over  Dr. 
Meyer's  introductions,  without  losing  some  of  the  most  important 
suggestions  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  writer.  The  Epistle  is 
regarded  as  the  first  of  that  series  or  section  of  the  Pauline  writ- 
ings which  includes,  in  addition  to  this  one,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  the  two  to  the  Corinthiana 

Dr.  Meyer  wrote  a  preface  for  the  English  edition  of  his  Com- 
mentary, which  is  to  be  published  in  connection  with  the  volumes 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,— the  first  one  of  which  is  promised 
during  the  present  month.  This  preface  will,  very  probably,  set 
forth  his  views  in  presenting  his  Commentary  to  English  and 
American  readers,  and  will  contain  his  formal  authorization  of  the 
translated  work.  We  are  glad  thus  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  author,  as  if  he  had  himself  prepared  his  Com- 
mentary for  us,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  might  have  lived  lon- 
ger, not  only  to  carry  forward  his  work  in  future  years,  but  also 
to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of  the  great  benefit  he  was  con- 
ferring from  many  students  in  this  western  land,  where,  as  Dr. 
Domer  of  Berlin,  now  visiting  this  country,  has  said,  is  to  be,  in 
the  future,  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism — that  system  which 
looks  to  the  New  Testament  rightly  interpreted  as  the  highest 
and  final  authority. 

Van  Dobbn's  Commbntabt  on  Roxa.n8.* — ^This  Commentary, 
in  two  volumes,  is  the  second  or  third,  which  has  come  to  our 

*  A  Suggeative  OommerUary  on  the  New  Tkstameni^  with  Oritical  and  Homiletical 
Notes,  on  an  Original  Plan.  By  W.  H.  Van  Dobbx,  D.D.,  ChicagOi  HI.,  assiBted 
by  eminent  Biblical  Scholars  of  England  and  America.  Commentaiy  on  the  Bpia* 
tla  to  the  Bomans,  by  Thoicas  BOBnrsoir,  D.D.,  author  of  '*  The  ErangelistB  and 
the  Miahaa."    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Oa  18*73.  Two  vols.  12mo,  pp.  520, 379. 
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hands,  of  the  series  in  the  coarse  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Van  Doren, 
of  Chicago.  Dr.  Van  Doren  is  rather  the  projector  of  the  plan 
than  the  author  of  the  whole  nones,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  present 
volumes,  the  person  who  has  done  the  work  is  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Robinson,  D.D.,  of  England.  The  Commentary  is  called,  on  the 
title-page,  a  "  Suggestive  "  one.  According  to  the  note  of  the  pub- 
lishers at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  this  adjective  ia  ex- 
plained by  the  sentence  which  states,  that  ''this  is  the  first  attempt 
to  publish,  in  this  country,  a  commentary  on  the  Scripturea  for  use 
in  the  lecture-room  where  there  has  been  no  previous  preparation.*' 
That  is,  it  is  designed  to  give  to  a  preacher,  who,  firom  want  of 
time  or  want  of  faithfulness  to  his  duties,  goes  into  his  church 
meetings  without  having  thought  of  any  subject  or  any  passage 
on  which  to  speak,  suggestions  which  may  help  him  out  of  hia 
difficulties.  The  merit  of  the  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  Dr.  Rob- 
inson says,  belongs  to  Dr.  Van  Doren,  but  whether  there  is  any 
merit  in  the  plan  the  reader  is  left  to  decide  for  himselC  For  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  believe  in  such  books.  Their  influence,  if 
they  have  any,  is  to  lead  indolent  men  to  be  more  indolent, 
and  men  who  are  willing  to  retail  other  people's  thoughts  to  be 
more  willing  to  do  so.  A  man  who  doles  out  to  his  church,  from 
week  to  week,  the  suggestions  of  volumes  like  these,  had  better 
enter  some  other  sphere  of  labor  than  the  ministry,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  ''plan"  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  attempt  to 
carry  it  out  might,  in  our  judgment,  as  well  be  the  last  attempt  as 
"  the  first."  In  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  plan,  we  would 
rather  be  Dr.  Robinson  than  Dr.  Van  Doren,  but  in  relation  to 
the  carrying  out  of  it,  we  should  not  like  to  be  in  Dr.  Robinson's 
place.  The  suggestions  are  almost,  or  quite,  as  bad  as  the  plan. 
Dr.  Robinson  is  said  to  have  written  the  work  while  in  Basle, 
where  he  had  access  to  a  library  of  ninety-five  thousand  volumes. 
We  should  suppose  he  had  searched  all  the  volumes  very  thorough 
ly  for  the  most  common-place  suggestions,  and,  having  arranged 
these  in  short  sentences,  rarely  extending  beyond  a  single  line,  had 
in  this  way  made  up  his  book.  Having  done  this,  he  supposes  he 
has  produced  a  kind  of  imitation  of  Bengel's  Gnomon,  concerning 
which  he  quotes  the  saying  of  Tholuck :  "  Every  pomting  of  the 
finger  a  sunbeam,  and  each  hint  a  gleam  of  lightning."  Bengel 
would  hardly  recognize  his  imitator,  if  he  could  see  this  "  sugges- 
tive" work.  The  author  does  not  intimate  that  the  prosaic  com- 
ments, which  are  arranged  in  successive  lines  beginning  with  capi- 
tal letters,  are  poetry.    But  the  poetic  element  gives  way  to  prose 
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no  sooner  after  we  pass  beyond  the  capital  letters,  than  does  the 
character  of  Bengel's  Gnomon  disappear  when  we  look  inside  the 
ooYers  of  this  book.  The  thought  of  the  two  in  comparison  with 
each  other — ^Robinson^s  Gnomon  and  BengePs — affects  us  so  pecu- 
liarly,  that  we  would  like  to  introduce  our  readers  to  these  vol- 
umes very  fully,  but  the  space  at  our  command  must  limit  us  to 
two  or  three  passages. 

We  have  the  following  suggestions  in  connection  with  chap,  v, 
V,  7,  ^'  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,  yet  perad* 
venture  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.'' 

"  Scatedy,    With  difficulty  will  any  one  bring  his  mind  to  it 

The  thing  is  possible,  but  will  rarely  happen. 
Bighteow,    Jost    1.  One  who  fulfills  his  duty.    2.  Who  suffers  unjustly. 

The  term  used  relatively  and  looselyj  not  strictly  and  absolutely. 

Righteous,  not  before  God,  but  in  the  sight  and  judgment  of  men. 

Ancient  heathen  sumamed  Aristides  "  the  Just." 
Oood,    Benevolent;  one  who  wishes  and  does  good  to  others. 

Every  good  man  just,  but  every  Just  man  not  good.    BengeL 

More  easy  to  be  just  than  good.    Just  first,  then  good. 

A  just  man  commands  respect ;  a  good  man  wins  affection. 

Greeks  The  good  man ;  a  distinguished  benefactor  and  friend  to  his  race. 

Paul  such:  hence  some  laid  down  their  neck  for  him— chap,  xvi,  4. 
Boen  dKxre,    Impljing  difi&culty  and  requiring  boldness. 

Tbdie,    To  die  for  another  the  greatest  proof  of  love— John  zv,  13. 

Not  merely  to  risk  life  as  in  war ;  but  actually  to  die. 

Gases  known  of  men  dying  for  friends,  relatives,  country. 

More  courage  required  to  die  for  a  good  man  merely  as  such." 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  Dr.  Robinson  as  be  sits  in  the 
library  of  ninety-five  thousand  volumes  at  Basle,  and  searches  for 
suggestions  like  these.  After  many  weeks  of  such  investigation, 
during  which  he  had  been  in  complete  darkness  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  scarcely^  or  in  a  kind  of  despaii*  as  to  where  he  should 
find  any  brilliant  thought  to  suggest  in  regard  to  it,  he  suddenly — 
as  gleams  of  lightning  usually  come — gets  a  hint  as  to  its  possible 
signification.  In  some  old  volume — No.  61,456  of  the  library,  we 
will  suppose — ^he  finds  that  a  celebrated  author,  who  had  studied 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  Paul's  thought,  intimates  that  the 
word  as  used  in  this  connection  has  a  peculiar  force,  so  that 
scarcely  toiU  one  die  for  a  righteous  man,  may  probably  mean,  toith 
difficulty  will  any  one  bring  his  mind  to  it  What  joy  must  have 
filled  his  heart  in  the  revelation.  A  *^  sunbeam,''  indeed,  has  pene- 
trated the  darkness.  But  all  is  not  perfectly  clear  even  now. 
The  long  and  weary  search  must  go  forward.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  is  rewarded.    In  volume  No.  79,738,  a  later  and  more 
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far-seeing  writer  declares  PaaPs  meaning  to  be,  that  the  thing  t» 
possible  but  mil  rarely  happen.  Dr.  Robinson's  labor  is  ended 
in  a  moment  The  word  scarcely  is  exhausted.  The  resnlt,  we 
may  snppose,  is  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Van  Doren,  at  GhicagOy  and, 
being  accepted  and  approved  by  the  great  originator  of  the  plan, 
it  is  placed  in  the  new  book,  to  be  a  source  of  illumination  to  all 
ministers  who  start  out  on  dark  evenings  for  their  conference 
meetings,  without  the  remotest  idea  what  they  can  possibly  say  to 
their  waiting  congregations  on  the  meaning  of  eearoely.  How 
precisely  and  charmingly  like  Bengel  I  We  do  not  wonder  that 
Dr.  Robinson  was  inspired  to  new  energy  in  his  work,  and  that  he 
pressed  onward  in  his  examination,  until  he  discovered,  in  volume 
Kg.  94,900,  the  hint  that  the  words  e^en  dare  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  words  implying  difficulty  and  requiring  boldness.  Not 
only  is  the  hidden  depth  of  PauPs  thought  here  opened  to  the 
reader  with  wonderful  precision  and  clearness, — eeen 'implying 
difficulty^'  and  dare  ^^  requiring  boldness,*'«-but  the  explanation 
is  given  with  so  much  greater  brevity  than  the  original  words  of 
Paul,  that  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  anywhere  outside  of  the 
Basle  library  so  remarkable  a  conmientary.  We  suppose  it  was 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  in  which  this  was  discovered, 
which  led  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  prefiice  to  say,  ^^It  is  suipriaing 
how  many  words  can  be  left  out,  and  yet  the  sense  remain  plain," 
and  to  adopt,  as  "  the  rule  and  characteristic  feature''  of  his  own 
book,  ^^  rigid  condensation.^  How  grateful,  also,  ought  we  to  be 
to  Dr.  Robinson,  or  to  the  author  from  whom  he  quotes,  for  tell- 
ing us  that,  when  Paul  spoke  of  daring  to  die,  he  did  not  mean 
merely  daring  to  risk  life  as  in  war^  but  daring  actually  to  die. 
And  yet  there  is  something  that  alarms  us  here.  Dr.  Van  Doren 
has  recently,  we  understand,  made  a  serious  charge  against  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  and  one  of  his  associate 
professors  in  the  same  institution,  because  they  have  recently,  in 
some  connection  or  other  in  a  book  or  newspaper  article,  spoken 
of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  artless  and  careless. 
But  what  is  Dr.  Van  Doren,  through  his  subordinate  and  coad- 
jutor. Dr.  Robinson,  intimating  with  regard  to  Paul  ?  How  care- 
less to  leave  the  words  dare  to  die^  as  if  his  readers  would  under- 
stand his  meaning.  How  many  persons,  reading  these  words^ 
might  derive  from  them  the  impression  that  they  meant  merely  to 
risk  one?s  life  as  in  war.  If  Paul  had  only  said  that  he  did  not 
mean  this,  and  had  made  the  verse,  instead  of  reading  as  it  does 
in  our  Bibles,  ^'  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even 
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dare  to  die,''  read  as  follows:  "yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man 
[is  it  not  remarkable  that  there  is  no  comment  on  peradventure .'] 
some  would,  though  the  thing  involves  difficulty,  have  the  requi- 
site boldness,  not  merely  to  risk  life  as  in  war,  but  actually  to  die,*' 
how  much  more  distinct  would  have  been  his  meaning,  and  how 
much  more  tender  and  beautiful,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view, 
would  have  been  his  expression  of  his  thought.  Paul,  surely,  was 
artless — is  not  this  the  implication  of  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  sugges- 
tive comment  ? — if  not  careless^  in  his  language  in  this  passage. 
Dr.  Van  Doren  ought  to  have  early  correspondence  with  his  English 
assistant  on  this  point.  The  libraiy  at  Basle,  we  fear,  is  a  dangerous 
place.  It  is  better  to  keep  away  from  it  hereafter.  Chicago  is  much 
safer.  The  suggestions  to  be  picked  up  there — without  any  pre- 
vious preparation — are  quite  as  good  as  those  already  brought 
over  from  Basle,  and  all  the  dangers  are  avoided. 

As  another  example  of  the  kind  of  suggestions  with  which  this 
book  abounds,  we  call  attention  to  the  comments  on  chap,  viii,  v.  36 : 
"  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter."  "  For  thy  sdke^'*  Dr.  Robinson  inform  us, 
means,  "For  adherence  to  God's  worship  and  truth  ;  discipleship 
to  Christ."  The  word  kiUed,  he  says,  indicates  "  the  severity  of  suf- 
ferings," and  he  adds,  that  "  there  is  a  killing  time  in  the  experience 
of  most  Christian  coimtries."  In  regard  to  aU  the  day  long^  we 
are  told  that  it  indicates  the  "  continuance  of  suflEerings ;  1 ,  All  the 
day ;  2,  Every  day."  In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  points 
(all  the  day),  the  suggestion  is  added,  "Massacres,  as  in  Paris,  usu- 
ally extend  through  the  whole  of  the  day."  In  connection  with 
the  second  (every  day),  perhaps, — though  we  do  not  discover  the 
precise  line  of  Dr.  Robinson's  thoughts, — we  have  the  words,, 
**  killing  times  permitted  only  for  a  season — ten  days.  Rev.  ii,  1 0." 
Cminted  is  explained  as  meaning  "  reckoned,  looked  upon  by  per- 
secutors and  enemies."  On  the  words  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter^ 
the  following  comments  and  suggestions  are  made : 

Indicates,  1.  Barbarity  and  contempt  of  the  persecutors.    2.  Helplessness  of 
fbe  persecuted.    3.  Their  innocence.    4.  Their  patience  and  meekness. 
Christ's  disciples  like  sheep  among  wolves,  Matt  x,  16. 
No  more  concern  in  killing  a  believer  than  in  slaughtering  a  sheep. 
Believers  sometimes  kiUed  for  gratification  as  sheep  for  the  table. 
Nero  entertained  the  Bomans  with  the  tortures  of  the  Christians. 
Spanish  auk)  dafi  or  burning  of  heretics  a  public  show. 
Cardinal  Beaton  entertained  his  friends  with  Wishart  at  the  stake. 

It  seems  to  us, — but  we  submit  the  decision  of  the  question  to 

our  readers, — that  the  "  prosaic"  element  is  pretty  conspicuously 
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manifest,  after  we  get  beyond  the  capital  letters,  in  these  annota- 
tioDB.    Gleams  of  lightning  and  sunbeams  are  not  precisely  like  the 
hints  and  finger-pointings  of  this  modem  professed  imitator  of 
Bengel.    The  book  is,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselyes,  Van  Doren- 
ized,tor  filled  with  Robinsoniana,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  good 
old  author,  whose  Gnomon  has  been  so  charming  and  wonderful 
a  book  to  all  who  have  been  familiar  with  it,  seems  to  vanish  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.    The  house  where  he  used  to  dwell  has  be- 
come, as  it  were,  an  ordinary  lodging-house,  where  two  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day  are  entertaining  visitors  of  a  moderate  order 
from  Basle  and  elsewhere.    The  genius  of  Bengel  is  no  longer  the 
genius  of  the  place.     It  has  certainly  departed  to  be  in  another 
sphere,  and  is  not  here. 

The  diligence  with  which  Dr.  Robinson  examined  the  volumes 
in  the  library  at  Basle,  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Dr.  Van  Doren^s  plan.  There  were  to  be,  so  the 
preface  tells  us,  '^  illustrations  from  all  sources,  classical.  Rabbini- 
cal and  ecclesiastical ;  as  well  as  allusions,  whether  of  a  historical, 
scientific,  or  archaeological  nature."  *'  There  were  to  be  presented, 
for  example,  in  their  proper  place  and  in  the  same  condensed  style, 
a  sketch  of  the  history,  condition,  and  character  of  the  Grecian 
States,  both  in  their  civil  and  social,  moral  and  religious  aspects ; 
the  history  and  character  of  Roman  legislation ;  the  hypocrisy  and 
arrogant  pretensions  of  Pharisaical  and  Rabbinical  Judaism ;  the 
nature  and  moral  influence  of  heathenism,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  principal  arguments  of  Natural  Theology 
in  proving  and  illustrating  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God  ; 
and,  finally,  the  history  of  the  leading  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Epistle,  from  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostle  to  the  present 
time !''  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  place  any  exclamation  marks  after 
this  passage  in  his  preface,  [we  have  ourselves  added  one,  in  order 
to  give  a  faint  expression  to  our  sense  of  vastness,]  but  he  modestly 
intimates  that  he  has  come  short  of  the  high  ideal  placed  before 
him  by  the  projector  of  the  work,  "  The  wide  sweep  intended  to 
be  taken  in  the  Commentary,"  he  says,  "  was  not  presented  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  undertaking  the  work ;  or  else  it  is  possible  he 
might  have  shrunk  from  a  task  which,  had  there  been  a  conscious- 
ness of  ability,  might  have  involved  more  time  and  labor  than  he 
might  have  been  able  to  expend  upon  it."  We  cannot  be  surprised 
that,  as  the  plan  was  gradually  unfolded  to  his  mind, — as  it 
stretched  itself  out  to  draw  in  all  illustrations  to  be  derived  from 
"fsical.  Rabbinical  and  ecclesiastical  sources ;  and  not  only  this. 
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but  all  allttaioiiSj  whether  of  a  historical,  scientific,  or  archae- 
ological nature;  as  it  covered  heathenism  and  Judaism,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  modern  history,  natural  and  revealed  theology,  the 
history  of  doctrines,  and  a  little  of  everything  else — he  betook  him- 
self speedily  to  a  large  library,  and  that  he  began  the  reading  of 
so  many  thousands  of  volumes.  Why  he  selected  the  common- 
place ones  and  left  the  rest,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  with  confi- 
dence. Perhaps,  it  was  owing  to  Bengel's  unavoidable  absenca 
But  that  he  should  have  read  for  his  life,  as  it  were,  cannot  be 
considered  strange.  And  when  he  had  done  this  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  had  began  to  gather  together  the  multitude  of  very 
unsuggestive  suggestions  which  he  had  noted  down  in  his  reading, 
we  may  perhaps  account,  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  fact  that 
he  mistook  such  a  comment  as  this,  from  some  dull  author, — Must 
needs.  "  Strong  expression.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Some 
duties  require  to  be  particularly  enforced ;" — or  this :  It  is  high 
time  to  awake.  "  Rouse  ourself  to  watchfulness  and  activity," — for 
a  gleam  of  lightning  clearing  up  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  We 
know  of  nothing,  indeed,  that  could  bring  a  man  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  darkness,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to  hail  anything  as  a 
sunbeam,  so  perfectly  as  the  reading  of  a  very  large  number — (say, 
ninety-five  thousand,) — of  volumes  of  practical  suggestions  or  hom- 
iletical  comments  on  the  New  Testament.  Oh,  that  Dr.  Van 
Doren  would  change  his  plan,  we  should  suppose  would  be  the 
involuntary  exclamation  of ''  the  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  Eng- 
land and  America,"  who  are  aiding  him  in  his  work.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  rather  take  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  making 
preparation  for  our  evening  meetings  and  Bible  classes, — of  doing 
this  regularly  and  carefully, — than  to  impose  upon  this  company 
of  scholars  such  a  task  as  was  given  to  Dr.  Robinson,  or  to  make 
any  demand  for  such  a  modern  "  imitation"  of  BengeL  It  occurs 
to  us  that  we  might  even  extemporize  on  the  meaning  of  scarcely 
or  must  needs^  if  we  had  made  no  preparation. 

Allusion  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  these  volumes  to  a  criticism 
of  the  London  press,  which  hints  at  the  similarity  between  the 
suggestions  contained  in  them  and  the  homiletical  notes  in  another 
recently  published  commentary.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  there 
had  been  two  years  of  labor  on  this  series  of  commentaries,  before 
the  notes  contained  in  the  other  were  seen.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  Drs.  Robin- 
son and  Van  Doren,  after  so  much  reading  and  preparation,  to 
find  their  results  anticipated  in  considerable  measure.    The  only 
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way  to  avoid  such  a  disappointment  in  fnture,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
to  read  less  or  to  read  faster — or,  on  the  principle  of  **  rigid  con- 
densation," which  is  stated  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  plan  of  this 
work,  to  omit  altogether  all  that  the  other  commentary  contains. 
To  compress  into  two  small  volumes  the  whole  of  the  Basle  library 
is  too  great  a  work  to  undertake  with  the  possibility  of  being  anti- 
cipated by  another.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  two  parties 
attempting  it  to  agree  to  divide  the  library  between  them — one 
taking,  for  example,  forty-seven  thousand  volumes,  and  the  other 
forty-eight  thousand,  or  one  confining  himself  to  the  ^  illustra- 
tions" to  be  derived  from  *'  classical.  Rabbinical  and  ecclesiastical 
sources,"  and  the  other  giving  his  time  to  the  collection  of  the 
**  allusions."  The  temptation  to  which  Dr.  Van  Doren  has  yielded, 
to  make  a  commentary  which  should  embrace  all  that  is  valuable 
in  previous  commentaries,  is  so  strong  in  these  days,  that  some  one 
else  is  almost  certain  to  undertake  it.  There  are  two  or  three  such 
works  already  before  the  public.  By  an  arrangement  dividing  up 
the  work  between  two  persons  who  devise  such  comprehensive  and 
all  embracing  plans,  much  labor  could  be  saved,  and  the  different 
books,  being  each  of  them  shortened  by  these  means,  might  be  both 
purchased  at  the  same  price  which  is  now  charged  for  each  of  them. 
Our  notice  of  this  work  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  space 
which  it  should  have  occupied,  as  a  mere  notice  of  the  book.  It 
should  be  stated  that  there  are  critical  notes  as  well  as  the  sug- 
gestive ones,  occupying  perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  the  volumes. 
They  are  completely  overborne  by  the  other  class  of  annotations, 
however,  and  if  the  book  has  any  reason  for  existing,  it  lies  in  its 
Bengel-ian  character. 

Glasgow  on  the  Apocaltpsb.* — ^This  large  octavo  volume 
comes  to  us  with  high  recommendations  irom  Scotland.  It  is 
evidently  a  work  on  which  the  author  has  bestowed  much  labor, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has  taken  much  satisfaction. 
Like  all  his  countrymen,  he  has  been  a  student  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  from  his  college  days,  and,  beyond  most  of  them,  he 
has  enjoyed  special  opportunities  for  his  chosen  studies.  The 
principle  of  interpretation,  which  he  adopts,  is  that  of  ^  chronolo- 
gical   continuative   fulfillment    of  the    apocalyptic  prophecies." 

*  Thi  Apocaiypae,  translated  and  expounded.  By  Jambs  Glasgow,  D.D.,  Iruih 
General  Assembly's  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  late  Fellow  of  the  University 
of  Bombay,  and  late  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay.  Bdinburgh : 
T.  ft  T.  Clark.    1872.    New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  k  Armstrong.  Svo,  pp.  611. 
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Among  all  the  ''eminent  interpreters,*'  who  have  adopted  this 
principle,  he  certainly  stands  in  a  prominent  place,  as  carrying  out 
his  theory  into  the  greatest  minuteness.  He  holds  that  John  the 
Apostle  was  the  author  of  the  book,  and,  in  a  few  pages,  presents 
briefly  the  evidence  to  support  this  view.  The  date  of  the  book 
he  places  in  the  year  61.  At  great  length  he  endeavors  to  prove 
this,  both  by  internal  evidence  from  the  book  itself,  and  by  in- 
direct references  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  go  to 
show  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  Epistles.  He  also  makes  cita- 
tions to  the  same  end  from  the  early  patristic  writers.  In  some 
twenty-four  sections  of  introductory  matter,  he  explains  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  proceeds,  the  meaning  of  the  symbolic  terms 
used  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  various  points  which  may  be 
most  appropriately  treated  before  entering  upon  the  exposition. 
The  exposition  itself  is  accompanied  throughout  by  a  translation, 
and  is  very  full  and  complete  according  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  author  proceeds.  The  author  sees  in  all  modem  history  the 
gradual,  but  very  accurate  and  minute,  fulfillment  of  the  visions  of 
John.  It  is  almost  appalling  to  us  to  think  of  what  he  puts  into, 
or  draws  out  of,  the  Book  of  Revelation.  We  can  only  assure 
those  persons  who  believe  in  this  method  of  interpretation,  that 
they  will  take  the  utmost  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume, 
and,  as  they  close  their  reading,  will  echo  the  sentiments  of  one  of 
the  author's  friends,  who,  in  expressing  his  gratitude,  said, ''  It  is 
a  very  valuable  production ;  its  learning  is  most  extensive."  As 
an  indication  of  what  John  may  have  seen — if  Dr.  Glasgow's 
theories  of  interpretation  are  to  be  pressed — we  only  make  a  single 
reference  and  a  single  quotation.  With  these  we  commit  the 
volume  to  our  readers.  In  connection  with  the  statement  of  chap, 
xvi,  vs.  21,  "And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of  heaven, 
every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent,"  Dr.  Glasgow  says, 
"  There  is  one  phenomenon  so  wonderful  as  to  seem  almost 
a  departure  from  the  symbolic  language,  and  an  assumption 
of  literality — the  size  and  weight  of  the  hail-stones  (a  talent  being 
about  equivalent  to  100  pounds)."  The  fulfillment  of  this 
"  vision  "  is  found  among  other  things  (as,  e.  g.,  the  conflict  be^ 
tween  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,)  in  an  extract  from  the 
London  Weekly  Review  of  Nov.  18,  1871 — "A  very  powerful  new 
floating  battery,  called  the  Glatton,  has  been  making  her  experi- 
mental cruise.  She  has  two  guns,  each  of  which  throws  a  shot  of 
600  pounds  to  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles."  This  is  our 
single  reference.     Our    quotation   follows.      The   fulfillment    of 
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chap,  xvi,  vs.  17  :  **  And  the  seventh  angel  poured  out  his  vial  into 
the  air,'*  is  presented  partially  in  this  passage :    « 

A.D.  1829.  The  British  Parliament  passed  the  bill  oonferring  "  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation," which  led  to  alterations  in  the  British  constitutionf  by  admitting  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  Parliament  1830.  The  second  French  Revolution 
issued  in  the  expulsion  of  the  hereditary  king,  and  the  calling  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  throne:  this  restored  the  popular  platform  of  goyemment  in  a  modified  form. 

1832.  The  British  Reform  Bill  passed;  the  Greeks  chose  Otho  as  their  king. 

1833.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  all  but  nominally  severed  from  Turkey,  tending  to 
divide  the  Ottoman  empire.  1834.  Slavery  abolished  in  the  British  dominions ; 
tiie  Veto  Act  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  declared  tiie  principle  of  non-intrusion, 
which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Free  Cburch.  1836.  Spain  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  her  American  colonies.  1836.  Bevolution  at  Madrid ; 
insurrection  of  Louis  Napoleon.  1838.  The  British  troops  enter  Affghanistan; 
war  between  France  and  Mexico.  1839.  Chartist  disturbances  in  England ;  trade 
between  England  and  China  suspended.  1840.  Union  of  Presbyterians  in  Ire- 
land; penny  postage;  outbreak  at  Madrid;  remains  of  Napoleon  brought  to 
Franoe.  1841.  Capture  of  the  Bogue  forts  at  Canton;  rising  and  massacre  at 
Kabul.  1842.  Riots  in  manufacturing  parts  of  England ;  peace  between  England 
and  China.  1843.  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Sootiand;  British  conquest  of 
Sindh,  which  weakened  Mohammedanism ;  Queen  of  the  Society  Islands  obliged 
to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  France ;  revolution  at  Athens.  1844.  New 
constitution  in  Greece ;  Tangier  bombarded  by  the  French,  leading  to  ultimate 
annexation  of  Algiers;  Ronge  heads  the  ** Second  Reformation'*  in  Germany. 
1846.  Iowa  and  Florida  annexed  to  the  United  States ;  convention  of  France  and 
England  for  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  war  of  French  and  Abdul  Kader. 
1846.  Sikhs  defeated  by  the  English;  Mexicans  defeated  by  General  Taylor; 
Louis  Napoleon  escapes  from  prison  at  Ham.  1847.  The  king  of  Prussia  grants  a 
constitution ;  troubles  at  Milan  and  in  Switzerland.  1848.  Abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  flight  of  the  Pope ;  insurrections  and  revolu- 
tions too  many  for  enumeration  here,  and  amply  affecting  all  Europe ;  Napoleon 
chosen  president  of  the  republic.  1849.  These  revolutions  continued;  French 
troops  enter  Rome.  1860.  Revolutions  continued ;  Pope  Pius  IX,  establishes  a 
hierarchy  in  England.  1861.  Chinese  rebellion  (Taiping) ;  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte perpetual  president.  1862.  Reaction — Austrian  emperor  revokes  the  con- 
stitution of  1849 ;  Napoleon  emperor.  1864.  Russian  army  crosses  the  Pruth,— 
led  to  Crimean  War.  1856.  Termination  of  the  Crimean  War.  1867.  War  of 
England  against  Persia ;  mutiny  of  Bengal  army  in  India.  1868.  Admission  of 
Jews  to  the  British  Parliament ;  end  of  the  rule  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  Chinese  War — capture  of  Peiho  forts ;  mission  to  Japan  from  England  and 
United  States,  followed  by  demands  from  Russia;  the  first  Atlantic  telegraphic 
cable  laid.  1869.  Franoe  and  Sardinia  wrenched  Italy  from  the  Pope  and  Austria. 
1860.  Garibaldi  overthrew  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  were  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy;  the  election  of  Lincohi  as  president  of  the  United  States,  followed 
by  a  rebellion  of  the  Southern  Statea  1862.  The  slaves  proclaimed  free ;  war  of 
Denmark  and  Prussia.  1864.  Napoleon  announced  intention  of  evacuating  Rome 
in  two  years.  1866.  Lincoln  assassinated;  the  Southern  rebellion  crushed;  col- 
lapse of  the  Mexican  empire.  1866.  War  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  partial  evacua- 
tion of  Rome.    1868.  Recent  revolution  in  Spain,  being  the  fall  of  the  last  great 
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political  Popish  monarchy.    1869.  The  AbyBsinian  campaign.— Notb.    We  may 
now  add,  18*70.  The  Franoo-Prusaian  War. 

The  comment  of  the  author,  after  giving  this  passage,  is :  '^  Thus, 
in  a  period  of  forty  years,  we  see  such  a  ohain  of  political  and 
ccdesiastico-political  events  as  to  induce  the  conclusion  that  an 
outpouring  on  Hhe  air'  is  indeed  begun.  And  who  can  predict 
where  it  may  terminate  ? "  We  answer,  with  great  confidence, 
Nobody ; — and  we  earnestly  advise  nobody  to  undertake  to  do  so. 
And  yet,  perhaps  it  may  terminate  when  the  reader,  who  begins 
this  volume  on  the  Apocalypse  with  the  determination  to  trace 
out  the  connection  between  each  and  every  event  alluded  to  and 
the  verse  with  which  it  is  associated,  reaches  the  end  of  his  read- 
ing. For  the  benefit  of  such  persons,  we  may  mention  that  the 
Millennium,  according  to  the  author's  view,  will  be  a  period  of 
360,000  years. 

Buttmann's  Nbw  Tsstamsnt  Gbamhab.'*' — ^This  work  is  well 
known  among  our  Biblical  students,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
German  language,  as  one  of  the  ablest  books  of  its  class  which 
have  been  published.  Indeed,  it  holds  a  rank  next  below  Winer's 
great  work  on  the  same  subject.  Professor  Thayer,  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Andover,  deserves  the  thanks  of  American  schol- 
ars for  his  translation  of  it,  which  just  now  comes  to  us  from  Mr. 
Draper's  publishing  house.  The  public  owe  to  Professor  Thayer 
the  best  translation  of  Winer's  Grammar  which  has  been  circulated 
in  this  country,  and,  when  he  shall  have  finished  his  preparation  of 
Grimm's  Lexicon,  he  will  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  source  of  the 
best  knowledge  which  the  young  men  in  our  theological  semin- 
aries will  have  of  the  Greek  language  as  the  New  Testament 
writers  used  it.  The  author  of  this  grammar,  who  is  a  son  of 
Philip  Buttmann,  prepared  it  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar of  his  father.  In  view  of  this  fact,  he  omitted  much  that 
might  be  contained  in  a  larger  and  more  independent  work,  and 
confined  himself  to  that  which  is  distinctive  in  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  The  first  or  Etymological  part  is,  thus, 
comparatively  brief,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Syntax,  where  peculiarities  and  variations  from  the 
other  Greek  are  more  numerous  and  noticeable.    In  some  respects, 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  New  TsstamerU  Greek.  ByALBZANDEB  BtTTTMANK.  Author- 
ized tranalation, — by  Prof.  J.  Hbnbt  Thatbb,  D.D.,  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary,— with  numerous  additions  and  corrections  by  the  Author.  Andorer :  War- 
ren F.  Draper.     1873.    8vo,  pp.  474. 
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we  think  the  plan  adopted  gives  his  work  an  incidental  advantage 
as  compared  with  Winer^s,  and  whatever  disadvantage  may  be 
involved  Prof.  Thayer  has  endeavored  to  remove,  by  introducing 
some  parts  of  the  elder  Buttmann's  grammar  of  the  classical 
Greek,  as  well  as  by  abundant  references  to  the  granmiars  more 
generally  in  use  among  us.  Our  use  of  this  work  has  impressed 
us  with  the  scholarly  ability  of  its  author.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
scientific  treatise,  and  one  which  will  be  helpful  to  students,  both 
in  connection  with  Winer's  and  as  discussing  many  points  from  a 
different  or  opposite  point  of  view.  Pro!  Thayer  has  added  much 
to  the  value  of  the  book — ^as  one  to  be  readily  and  conveniently 
used — by  enlarging  and  perfecting  the  indexes,  especially  the 
one  of  the  New  Testament  passages  referred  to  or  discussed  in 
the  volume,  and  by  careful  references  both  to  the  pages  of  the 
German  work,  and  to  the  pages  of  the  English  translation  as  well 
as  the  German  original  of  Winer^s  Grammar.  He  does  not  place 
his  own  name  on  the  title  page, — as  he,  also,  did  not  in  the  case  of 
the  translation  of  Winer, — ^but  he  has  certainly  rendered  a  great 
service  to  this  department  of  learning  in  our  country  by  this  work 
of  translation,  and  one  which  will  be  generally  acknowledged. 

The  Revision  of  the  New  Testament.* — ^The  work  of 
revising  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  New  Testament 
is  now  in  successful  progress  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  this  work  was  origin- 
ated, in  May,  1870,  by  the  formal  action  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury.  That  body  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  one  of 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  revision  should  be  undertaken 
by  a  committee  of  its  own  members,  who  should  be  at  liberty 
to  invite  the  co5peration  of  any  persons  eminent  for  scholar* 
ship,  to  whatever  nation  or  religious  body  they  might  belong. 
The  committee  was  immediately  appointed,  and,  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  they  met,  and,  after  adopting  rules  for  their 
action  and  fully  organizing  themselves  for  their  great  enterprise, 
they  extended  invitations  to  a  considerable  number  of  scholars  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  various  Christian  denomina- 

*  The  Bevision  of  Ihe  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament    By  J.  B.  Liqhtfoot, 
D.D.,  Canon   of   St.  Paul's,  and  Hulsean   Profeesor  of  Divinity,   Cambridge; 
RiCHABD  Cheyskix  Tbenoh,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  C.  J.  Elucott,  D.D. 
*^'>hop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL    With  an  Introduction  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 
>88or  of  Divinity  In  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,     New 
^  Harper  ft  Brothers.    1873. 
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tionB.  By  thus  uniting  with  themselves  the  most  prominent  per- 
sons in  this  department  of  leai*ning,  who  were  found  in  other 
communions  than  their  own,  they,  at  the  very  outset  and  with 
great  wisdom,  gave  to  their  work  a  national  character.  The 
revision  became  a  revision  for  the  English  people,  by  this  means, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  private  undertaking,  like  others  which 
have  been  entered  upon  by  individuals  or  companies  of  persons 
at  different  times.  In  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  had  called 
in  the  services  of  these  other  English  scholars,  in  August  of  the 
same  year  they  opened  negotiations  for  the  organization  of  a 
codperating  committee  in  this  country.  The  organization  was 
not  completed,  however,  until  after  a  considerable  interval,  so 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  committee  was  not  held 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  and  the  first  meeting  for  active 
work  in  the  revision,  until  October,  1872.  The  action  of  the 
body  of  revisers  in  England,  which  asked  for  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  similar  body  in  the  United  States,  was  taken  with 
the  design  of  making  the  new  revision  one  that  should  be  accepted 
and  used  by  the  entire  English-speaking  race.  The  enterprise  be- 
came, thus,  one  of  the  highest  importance  and  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  influence.  It  was  undertaken  at  a  very  favorable  time. 
It  is,  certainly,  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  will  be  worthy  of  a 
favorable  reception  everywhere. 

The  relation  of  the  work  to  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, — 
its  commencement  being  due  to  their  action,  and  the  original  com- 
mittee of  revision  being  appointed  by  them, — gives  it  a  certain 
authority  in  England,  such  as  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
gained.  No  action  of  a  body  outside  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  of  a  company  of  scholars  uniting  together  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  could  have  commended  the  work  so  widely.  The  desira- 
bleness of  such  authority  and  commendation  must  be  evident  to 
all.  The  representatives  of  other  denominations,  however,  were 
received  into  full  membership  of  the  committee.  They  were  not 
consulted  merely  in  their  individual  capacity,  or  asked  to  meet 
together  by  themselves,  but  they  were  made  revisers  in  the  same 
sense  with  the  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
result,  therefore,  was  that  the  Convocation  created  a  body  which 
was  composed  of  persons  outside  of  its  own  limits,  as  well  as  of 
those  within  tliem,  and  gave  its  authoritative  sanction  to  a  work 
which  should  be  done  equally  by  them  alL  We  may  add,  that, 
very  fortunately,  it  created  a  body  quite  independent  of  itself,  so 
that  tlie  revision  which  should  be  made  would  not  be  subject  to 
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&i>6eeing  writer  declares  PauPs  meaning  to  be,  that  the  thing  is 
possible  but  mil  rarely  happen.    Dr.  Robinson's  labor  is  ended 
in  a  moment    The  word  scaredy  is  exhausted.    The  resolt,  we 
may  sappose,  is  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Van  Doren,  at  Chicago,  and, 
being  accepted  and  approved  by  the  great  originator  of  the  plan, 
it  is  placed  in  the  new  book,  to  be  a  source  of  illumination  to  all 
ministers  who  start  out  on  dark  evenings  for  their  conference 
meetings,  without  the  remotest  idea  what  they  can  possibly  say  to 
their  waiting  congregations  on  the  meaning  of  eearoely.    How 
precisely  and  ohaimingly  like  Bengel  I    We  do  not  wonder  that 
Dr.  Robinson  was  inspired  to  new  energy  in  his  work,  and  that  he 
pressed  onward  in  his  examination,  until  he  discovered,  in  volume 
Ko.  94,990,  the  hint  that  the  words  even  dare  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  words  implying  difficulty  and  requiring  boldness,    Not 
only  is  the  hidden  depth  of  Paul's  thought  here  opened  to  the 
reader  with  wonderful  precision  and  clearness, — even  *'  implying 
difficulty'^  and  dare  ^^  requiring  boldness,*'«-but  the  explanation 
is  given  with  so  much  greater  brevity  than  the  original  words  of 
Paul,  that  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  anywhere  outside  of  the 
Basle  library  so  remarkable  a  conmientary.    We  suppose  it  was 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  in  which  this  was  discovered, 
which  led  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  prefiice  to  say,  "It  is  suiprising 
how  many  words  can  be  left  out,  and  yet  the  sense  remain  plain," 
and  to  adopt,  as  '^  the  rule  and  characteristic  feature'*  of  his  own 
book,  "  rigid  condensation.^    How  grateful,  also,  ought  we  to  be 
to  Dr.  Robinson,  or  to  the  author  from  whom  he  quotes,  for  tell- 
ing us  that,  when  Paul  spoke  of  daring  to  die,  he  did   not  mean 
merely  daring  to  risk  life  as  in  war,  but  daring  actually  to  die. 
And  yet  there  is  something  that  alarms  us  here.    Dr.  Van  Doreo 
has  recently,  we  understand,  made  a  serious  charge  against  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  and  one  of  his  associate 
professors  in  the  same  institution,  because  they  have  recently,  in 
some  connection  or  other  in  a  book  or  newspaper  article,  spoken 
of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  artless  and  carelees. 
But  what  is  Dr.  Van  Doren,  through  his  subordinate  and  coad- 
jutor, Dr.  Robinson,  intimating  with  regard  to  Paul  ?    How  care* 
less  to  leave  the  words  dare  to  die,  as  if  his  readers  would  unde^ 
stand  his  meaning.     How  many  persons,  reading  these  worde^ 
might  derive  from  them  the  impression  that  they  meant  merely  to 
risis  on^s  life  as  in  war.    If  Paul  had  only  said  that  he  did  not 
mean  this,  and  had  made  the  verse,  instead  of  reading  as  it  does 
in  our  Bibles,  ^*  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even 
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dare  to  die,"  read  as  follows:  "yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man 
[is  it  not  remarkable  that  there  is  no  comment  on  peradventure .'] 
some  would,  though  the  thing  involves  difficulty,  have  the  requi- 
site boldness,  not  merely  to  risk  life  as  in  war,  but  actually  to  die,'* 
how  much  more  distinct  would  have  been  his  meaning,  and  how 
much  more  tender  and  beautiful,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view, 
would  have  been  his  expression  of  his  thought.  Paul,  surely,  was 
artless — is  not  this  the  implication  of  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  sugges- 
tive comment  ? — if  not  careless^  in  his  language  in  this  passage. 
Dr.  Van  Doren  ought  to  have  early  correspondence  with  his  English 
assistant  on  this  point.  The  library  at  Basle,  we  fear,  is  a  dangerous 
place.  It  is  better  to  keep  away  from  it  hereafter.  Chicago  is  much 
safer.  The  suggestions  to  be  picked  up  there — without  any  pre- 
vious preparation — are  quite  as  good  as  those  already  brought 
over  from  Basle,  and  all  the  dangers  are  avoided. 

As  another  example  of  the  kind  of  suggestions  with  which  this 
book  abounds,  we  call  attention  to  the  comments  on  chap,  viii,  v.  36 : 
"  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter."  "  For  thy  sdke^^  Dr.  Robinson  inform  us, 
means,  "  For  adherence  to  God's  worship  and  truth  ;  discipleship 
to  Christ."  The  word  killed,  he  says,  indicates  "  the  severity  of  suf- 
ferings," and  he  adds,  that  "  there  is  a  killing  time  in  the  experience 
of  most  Christian  countries."  In  regard  to  aU  the  day  long,  we 
are  told  that  it  indicates  the  "  continuance  of  suflferings ;  1 ,  All  the 
day ;  2,  Every  day."  In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  points 
(all  the  day),  the  suggestion  is  added,  "Massacres,  as  in  Paris,  usu* 
ally  extend  through  the  whole  of  the  day,"  In  connection  with 
the  second  (every  day),  perhaps, — though  we  do  not  discover  the 
precise  line  of  Dr.  Robinson's  thoughts, — we  have  the  words,, 
**  killing  times  permitted  only  for  a  season — ten  days,  Rev.  ii,  10." 
Counted  is  explained  as  meaning  "  reckoned,  looked  upon  by  per- 
secutors and  enemies."  On  the  words  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter, 
the  following  comments  and  suggestions  are  made : 

Indicates,  1.  Barbarity  and  contempt  of  the  persecutors.    2.  Helplessness  of 
the  persecuted.    3.  Their  innocence.    4.  Their  patience  and  meekness. 
Christ's  disciples  like  sheep  among  wolves,  Matt  x,  16. 
No  more  concern  in  killing  a  believer  than  in  slaughtering  a  sheep. 
Believers  sometimes  kiUed  for  gratification  as  sheep  for  the  table. 
Nero  entertained  the  Romans  with  the  tortures  of  the  Christiana. 
Spanish  auto  dafe  or  burning  of  heretics  a  public  show. 
Cardinal  Beaton  entertained  his  friends  with  Wishart  at  the  stake. 

It  seems  to  us, — but  we  submit  the  decision  of  the  question  to 
our  readers, — that  the  "  prosaic"  element  is  pretty  conspicuously 
VOL.  XXXII.  49 
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manifest,  after  we  get  beyond  the  capital  letters,  in  these  annota- 
tions. Gleams  of  lightning  and  sunbeams  are  not  precisely  like  the 
hints  and  finger-pointings  of  this  modem  professed  imitator  of 
Beugel.  The  book  is,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  Van  Doren- 
ized,«or  filled  with  Robinsoniana,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  good 
old  author,  whose  Gbomon  has  been  so  charming  and  wonderful 
a  book  to  all  who  have  been  familiar  with  it,  seems  to  vanish  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  The  house  where  he  used  to  dwell  has  be- 
come, as  it  were,  an  ordinary  lodging-house,  where  two  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day  are  entertaining  visitors  of  a  moderate  order 
from  Basle  and  elsewhere.  The  genius  of  Bengel  is  no  longer  the 
genius  of  the  place.  It  has  certainly  departed  to  be  in  another 
sphere,  and  is  not  here. 

The  diligence  with  which  Dr.  Robinson  examined  the  volumes 
in  the  library  at  Basle,  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Dr.  Van  Doren's  plan.  There  were  to  be,  so  the 
preface  tells  us,  '^  illustrations  from  aU  sources,  classical,  Rabbini- 
cal and  ecclesiastical ;  as  well  as  allusions,  whether  of  a  historical, 
scientific,  or  archsBological  nature.''  *^  There  were  to  be  presented, 
for  example,  in  their  proper  place  and  in  the  same  condensed  style, 
a  sketch  of  the  history,  condition,  and  character  of  the  Grecian 
States,  both  in  their  civil  and  social,  moral  and  religious  aspects ; 
the  history  and  character  of  Roman  legislation  ;  the  hypocrisy  and 
arrogant  pretensions  of  Pharisaical  and  Rabbinical  Judaism ;  the 
nature  and  moral  influence  of  heathenism,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  the  principal  arguments  of  Natural  Theology 
in  proving  and  illustrating  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ; 
and,  finally,  the  history  of  the  leading  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Epistle,  from  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostle  to  the  present 
time !"  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  place  any  exclamation  marks  after 
this  passage  in  his  preface,  [we  have  ourselves  added  one,  in  order 
to  give  a  faint  expression  to  our  sense  of  vastness,]  but  he  modestly 
intimates  that  he  has  come  short  of  the  high  ideal  placed  before 
him  by  the  projector  of  the  work.  "  The  wide  sweep  intended  to 
be  taken  in  the  Commentary,"  he  says,  '^  was  not  presented  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  undertaking  the  work ;  or  else  it  is  possible  he 
might  have  shrunk  from  a  task  which,  had  there  been  a  conscious- 
ness of  ability,  might  have  involved  more  time  and  labor  than  he 
might  have  been  able  to  expend  upon  it."  We  cannot  be  surprised 
that,  as  the  plan  was  gradually  unfolded  to  his  mind, — as  it 
stretched  itself  out  to  draw  in  all  illustrations  to  be  derived  from 
classical,  Rabbinical  and  ecclesiastical  sources ;  and  not  only  this, 
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but  all  aUusio7)Sy  whether  of  a  historical,  scientific,  or  archaa- 
ological  nature;  as  it  covered  heathenism  and  Judaism,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  modern  history,  natural  and  revealed  theology,  the 
history  of  doctrines,  and  a  little  of  everything  else — he  betook  him- 
self speedily  to  a  large  library,  and  that  he  began  the  reading  of 
so  many  thousands  of  volumes.  Why  he  selected  the  common- 
place ones  and  left  the  rest,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  with  confi- 
dence. Perhaps,  it  was  owing  to  BengePs  unavoidable  absence. 
But  that  he  should  have  read  for  his  life,  as  it  were,  cannot  be 
considered  strange.  And  when  he  had  done  this  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  had  began  to  gather  together  the  multitude  of  very 
ansuggestive  suggestions  which  he  had  noted  down  in  his  reading, 
we  may  perhaps  account,  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  fact  that 
he  mistook  such  a  comment  as  this,  from  some  dull  author, — Mitst 
needs.  ^^  Strong  expression.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Some 
duties  require  to  be  particularly  enforced ;" — or  this :  It  is  high 
time  to  awake.  '*  Rouse  ourself  to  watchfiilness  and  activity ,'' — for 
a  gleam  of  lightning  clearing  up  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  We 
know  of  nothing,  indeed,  that  could  bring  a  man  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  darkness,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to  hail  anything  as  a 
sunbeam,  so  perfectly  as  the  reading  of  a  very  large  number — (say, 
ninety-five  thousand,) — of  volumes  of  practical  suggestions  or  hom- 
iletical  comments  on  the  New  Testament.  Oh,  that  Dr.  Van 
Doren  would  change  his  plan,  we  should  suppose  would  be  the 
involuntary  exclamation  of  '^  the  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  Eng- 
land and  America,"  who  are  aiding  him  in  his  work.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  rather  take  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  making 
preparation  for  our  evening  meetings  and  Bible  classes, — of  doing 
this  regularly  and  carefully, — ^than  to  impose  upon  this  company 
of  scholars  such  a  task  as  was  given  to  Dr.  Robinson,  or  to  make 
any  demand  for  such  a  modern  ^'  imitation"  of  BengeL  It  occurs 
to  us  that  we  might  even  extemporize  on  the  meaning  of  scarcely 
or  must  needSy  if  we  had  made  no  preparation. 

Allusion  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  these  volumes  to  a  criticism 
of  the  London  press,  which  hints  at  the  similarity  between  the 
suggestions  contained  in  them  and  the  homiletical  notes  in  another 
recently  published  commentary.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  there 
had  been  two  years  of  labor  on  this  series  of  commentaries,  before 
the  notes  contained  in  the  other  were  seen.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  Drs.  Robin- 
son and  Van  Doren,  after  so  much  reading  and  preparation,  to 
find  their  results  anticipated  in  considerable  measure.    The  only 
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lish  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  it  is  well  known  that  he 
has  long  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Ai*menian  and  Bulgarian  languages,  and  that  he  is  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  the  hints  which  he  throws  out  will 
be  received  with  much  consideration.  Especially  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  1611  has  been 
formally  undertaken,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and 
is  auspiciously  going  forward,  will  such  a  work  be  welcomed. 
Dr.  Riggs  limits  himself  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  he  says,  because 
he  does  not  regard  the  Qreek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  revision,  as  sufficiently  determined. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  revisers,  already 
engaged  in  the  matter,  to  determine  this  point.  But  in  the  Old 
Testament  he  finds  no  such  occasion  for  silence  at  present,  and  he 
offers  his  suggestions  as  the  result  of  his  years  of  study  and  re- 
flection. 1'he  emendations  are  presented  in  the  briefest  manner, 
as  in  a  tabular  form,  and  generally  without  the  presentation  of 
reasons.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  notice  particularly  every 
case  where  improvements  might  be  made.  Some  of  the  classes  of 
cases,  where  changes  are  very  obviously  demanded,  he  purposely 
passes  over.  But  his  little  book  will  be  of  much  value  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject  on  which  it  bears,  and  we  are  sore  that 
all  will  be  glad  to  know  the  views  of  a  man  who  is  so  highly  re- 
spected, and  whose  experience  gives  so  much  authority  to  what  he 
says. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  two  recently-published 
volumes  of  Clark's  Theological  library,*  connected  with  the  Old 
Testament.  One  of  these  is  the  second  volume  of  Hengstenberg's 
History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament.  All 
who  have  the  former  part  of  this  work,  and  have  been  interested 
in  it,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  second  and  concluding  portion 
has  now  arrived.  Prefixed  to  this  volume  is  an  essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Hengstenberg,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  very  many. 

*  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  fhe  Old  TeakmenL  TranslAted  from  the 
G^erman  of  E.  W.  HBKGSTENBBSOf  late  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theolog7  in  Ber- 
lin. Vol.  II.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1872.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  k 
Armstrong.      Svo,  pp.  407. 

Chmmeniary  on  the  Books  of  Bksra^  Nthemiah  and  EgOier^  by  G.  F.  Kfo«,  DJD., 
Professor  of  Theology.  Translated  from  the  Germ«i  bj  SOPmA  Tatlob. 
Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  1873.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  k  Arm- 
strong.    8T0f  pp.  380. 
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The  other  yolume  is  the  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Ezia, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  by  Professor  Eeil,  of  Dorpat.  This  is  one 
of  the  series  of  Commentaries  by  Eeil  and  Delitzsch,  the  transla- 
tion of  which  has  made  an  important  addition  to  the  means  of 
studying  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  are  not  acqiiained 
with  the  German  language.  The  works  on  this  portion  of  the 
Bible,  which  are  of  real  service,  are  so  few  in  number,  that  the 
appearance  of  this  and  the  other  volumes  may  be  welcomed,  not 
only  for  whatever  merit  they  have,  but  also  for  ibis  reason. 

The  Histobic  Origin  of  the  Bible.* — ^The  title  page  of  this 
work  may  indicate  the  extent  of  the  plan  projected  and  the  great 
labor  required  for  carrying  it  out,  which  will  further  appear  irom 
a  bare  enumeration  of  the  contents.  Part  I.  gives  the  history  of 
the  English  Bible,  in  five  chapters; — its  history  to  the  time  of 
Tyndale ;  version  of  Tyndale ;  versions  of  Coverdale,  Matthew 
(Rogers)  Tavemer,  and  the  Great  Bible;  the  Genevan,  Bishops' 
and  Rhemish  versions;  the  Authorized  version.  Part  11.  the 
New  Testament,  in  six  chapters: — ^the  written  text;  ancient  ver- 
sions and  printed  text;  the  New  Testament  Canon;  the  Gospels 
and  Acts ;  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Cath- 
olic Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Part  III.  the  Old  Testament, 
in  five  chapters: — language,  manuscripts,  versions,  and  general 
textual  history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament; Origin  of  the  separate  books, —Pentateuch — Judges;  con- 
tinued, as  to  Ruth — the  Proverbs;  and  as  to  Ecclesiastes — 
Malachi.  Then  follow  Appendices,  as  to  '^  Leading  Opinions  on 
Revision,"  and  "  the  Apocrypha ;"  with  an  Index  of  Authorities, 
of  passages  of  Scripture  cited  or  illustrated,  and  a  general  Index. 
The  pages  are  strewn  with  foot-notes  referring  to  authorities  for 
statements  and  opinions  in  the  text.  A  work  that  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed requires  of  the  author  scholarly  attainments,  patient  in- 
dustry, and  conscientious  fidelity.  Prof.  Hitchcock,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, says:  ^^The  author,  whom  I  have  known  for  some  years  as 
an  ardent  and  critical  scholar,  has  spared  no  pains  to  be  sound  and 
accurate  in  his  conclusions."  From  other  sources  we  have  similar 
testimony  to  his  qualifications.  The  discernment,  modesty,  and  de- 
vout spirit  shown  in  his  preface  at  once  enlist  confidence.    And 

*  The  Historic  Origin  of  (he  Bible.  A  Handbook  of  Principal  Facts  from  the 
best  recent  authorities,  German  and  English.  By  Edwabd  Conb  Bissell,  A.M. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.  New  York :  Anson 
D.  P.  Randolph  &  Go.     12mo,  pp.  432.    1873. 
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any  chapter  to  which  the  reader  may  tnm  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
the  rest.  The  information  gathered  and  imparted  on  the  several 
subjects  named  is  all  that  the  title  promises  and  the  compass  of 
the  volume  allows.  The  style  too  befits  the  theme,  neither  ambi- 
tious or  florid  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  dry  or  scholastic, 
but  perspicuous,  easy  and  succinct.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  hap- 
pily fulfilled  his  design,  which  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  was  to 
make  the  fiicts  and  truths  concerned  *^  easily  accessible  and  intelli- 
gible to  ordinary  Bible  readers,  especially  to  Sunday^School  and 
Bible-class  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  conciseness 
and  completeness  as  to  make  a  treatise  not  unworthy  the  notice  of 
ministers,  theological  students,  and  others  who  cultivate  the  higher 
learning.*'  We  are  not  aware  that  so  much  information  on  all 
questions  regarding  ^^  the  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible ''  has  been 
elsewhere  so  desirably  presented  within  the  same  limits.  And  we 
need  not  show  how  much  service  such  a  work  may  render  to  the 
studies,  and  how  much  satisfaction  it  may  yield  to  the  cariosity, 
of  all  classes  of  Bible  students. 

Earnest  Words  on  Trttk  Success  in  Lipk.* — A  series  of  four- 
teen addresses  to  the  young,  selected  from  a  larger  number  of 
sermons  delivered  to  that  class  by  the  writer  in  his  long  and  sue* 
cessful  course  as  a  pastor.  An  idea  of  the  subjects  and  their 
appropriateness  may  be  had  from  the  titles  named ;  Characteristics 
of  youth,  Causes  of  failure  in  life,  Self^culture,  False  views  of  life, 
The  two  contests  of  life.  The  law  of  habit.  The  danger  of  indul- 
gence in  little  sins.  The  choice  of  a  life-work  (two),  Moral  courage 
(two).  True  greatness  according  to  Christ,  Christian  character  an 
aid  to  success,  The  desire  of  true  glory  a  Christian  affection.  Dr. 
Palmer's  versatility  suggests  that  any  of  his  musings  may,  as 
Bums  says,  "  perhaps  turn  out  a  song,  perhaps  a  sermon."  Write 
or  preach  as  well  as  he  may,  we  suppose  he  must  consent  to  be  re- 
membered oftenest  and  longest  for  one  or  two  of  his  hymns.  Tet 
good  sense,  devout  and  evangelical  thought,  a  clear,  pleasant  style, 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  candor  and  moderation,  are 
qualifications  for  the  most  useful  popular  address  whether  to  the 
young  or  old,  and  we  need  not  say  they  characterize  Dr.  Palmer 
as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  nor  that  they  appear  in  these  sermons. 
His  former  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  his  intercourse  and  sym- 
pathy with  young  people  through  all  his  ministry,  together  with 

*  Bmeat  Worcb  on  TVue  Success  in  Li/e^  addressed  to  young  men  and  women 
By  Ray  Palmer.    A.  8.  Barnes  ft  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    1873.    pp.  296. 
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hiB  cheerful,  kindly  spirit,  fit  him  for  the  more  acceptable  and  effi- 
cient service  in  this  direction.  This  book,  we  think,  will  answer 
such  expectations,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  It  is  appropriately 
and  happily  dedicated  to  Alfred  Smith  Barnes,  the  well  known 
pablisher,  whom  we  may  here  take  the  liberty  to  cite  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  aims  and  the  success  delineated  in  the  volume  so  hand- 
somely issued  under  his  auspices. 

Thb  Wobks  op  St.  Auqustinb. — Two  volumes  of  Messrs.  Clark 
&  Go's  English  version  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Augustine  have  late- 
ly appeared.  In  one  there  are  contained  the  Exposition  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  translated  by  Rev.  William  Lindlay,  M.  A.,  and 
the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  translated  by  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Sal- 
mond,  M.A.  In  the  other  we  have  the  Treatise  on  the  Trinity, 
translated  by  Rev.  Arthur  West  Haddan,  B.D.  Thus  a  specimen 
is  offered  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  his  character  as  a  commenta- 
tor, and  as  a  doctrinal  theologian.  The  entire  series  of  volumes 
will  be  of  much  service  to  ihinisters  and  theological  students. 
We  may  mention  here  that  Rev.  A.  Domer,  of  Gdttingen,  a  son  of 
the  distinguished  Berlin  theologian,  has  lately  published  a  care- 
fully prepared  work  on  the  Theology  of  the  great  Latin  Father, 
which  may  profitably  be  read  in  connection  with  this  issue  of  his 
writings. 

Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton's  Essays  on  thb  Mtstbbt  of  Mat- 
TEB,*  The  Philosophy  of  Ignorance,  The  Antithesis  of  Faith 
and  Light,  The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion  and  Christian  Pan- 
theism, are  all  written  in  a  pleasant  though  somewhat  diffuse  style, 
with  a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  new  aspects  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  all  the  opinions  which  he  ex- 
presses, but  he  always  stimulates  to  thought  and  manifests  an 
elevated  and  thoroughly  believing  spirit,  even  when  he  advances 
doubtful  opinions.  The  difficulties  under  which  he  labors  seem 
to  us  to  arise  more  from  the  imagination  than  the  reason,  and 
many  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  seeks  to  relieve  these  difficul- 
ties are  derived  from  an  appeal  to  the  same  uncertain  authority. 
The  volume  is  well  worth  the  reading  by  any  person  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  questions  proposed  in  modern  speculative  science. 

*  The  Mystery  of  MdUery  and  other  Essays.    By  J.  Allanson  Piotok,  Author  oi 
"  New  Theories  and  the  Old  Faith."    London :  MacmiUan  &  Co.     IBIS, 
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Winbb'b  "  The  Confebsionb  op  Chbistbndoil"* — ^Dr.  Winer's 
work  on  Symbolics,  of  which  a  well  printed  and  correct  translation 
is  presented  in  this  volame,  is  marked  by  the  studions  candor  and 
conscientious  accuracy  which  characterize  all  Winer's  writings. 
The  points  of  discordance  among  the  various  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom are  clearly  exhibited,  and  the  statements  of  the  text  are  for- 
tified by  copious  citations.  The  method  of  the  work  is  so  good 
that  it  is  very  well  adapted  for  a  manual  of  instruction,  or  a  book 
of  reference.  Winer  does  not  attempt  any  general  discussion  of 
a  philosophical  nature  respecting  the  relations  of  religions  parties 
to  one  another,  nor  with  regard  to  theological  doctrine  in  general 
But  his  work  is  an  admirable  and  useful  compend. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Dr.  Peabody's  Manual  op  Mobal  PniLOSOPHYf  was  prepared 
particularly  for  the  use  of  the  Freshman  class  in  Harvard  College, 
and  is  designed  to  meet  the  want  which  has  been  so  extensively  felt 
of  a  text-book  fitted  for  the  more  advanced  classes  in  High  Schools. 
The  author  does  not  profess  to  discuss  the  theory  of  ethics  with 
any  scientific  thoroughness,  but  proposes  to  prepare  a  more  ela- 
borate and  philosophical  treatise  if  the  present  treatise  should  be 
favorable  received* 

The  theory  adopted  by  the  author,  and  from  which  he  works 
out  his  practical  system,  is  the  theory  of  Price,  that  right  is  founded 
in  the  fitness  of  things.  The  practical  rules  of  duty  are  set  forth 
in  a  lucid  and  interesting  manner,  with  the  earnest  Christian  spirit 
for  which  the  excellent  author  is  so  favorably  known  and  so  gene- 
rally esteemed.  We  wish  for  it  a  favorable  trial  and  hope  for  its 
eminent  success. 

Rev.  Propessob  Hilt^'s  Elb&ients  op  PhilosophyJ  is  a  well 

*  A  OompoaraUve  View  of  the  Dodrinea  and  GonfeasUma  of  Vye.  variotu  Com/muiM- 
ties,  of  Ghristendom.  With  illuBtrations  from  their  original  standards.  By  Dr. 
Gbobqe  Benediot  Wineb,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  Williah  B.  Pope,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Dedsbury  Oollegc,  Manchester.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Olark  A  Go.  1873. 
New  York :  Scribner  ft  Go. 

f  A  Mcmual  of  Moral  PhUo9ophy  designed  for  ChOegee  and  Mgh  Sehoob.  By 
Akdkbw  P.  Peabodt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Plummer  Professor  of  Ghristian  Morals  in 
Harvard  Gollege.    New  York  and  Ghicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co.     1873. 

^  ElemerUa  of  PhUoeophy^  comprieing  Logic  and  Ontology,  or  General  Meiofhyake. 
By  B«v.  W.  H.  Hill,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  St.  Louis  University. 
Second  Bevised  Edition.    Baltimore :  John  Murphy  ft  Co.     1873. 
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wrought  Manual  of  Philosophy  after  the  formal  methods  which 
have  heen  received  in  the  Jesuit  schools.  This  volume  treats  of 
Philosophy  under  the  two  heads  of  Logic  and  Ontology,  and  is  to 
be  followed  by  others  upon  Psychology,  Ethics,  etc.  The  exact- 
ness of  the  definitions  and  the  systematic  coherence  of  the  several 
parts  strike  the  reader  at  once.  The  defects  of  the  scholastic 
method  as  contrasted  with  the  inductive  or  analytic  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  these  do  not  detract  from  the  very  great  value  of  the 
treatise.  American  students  of  Philosophy  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  they  have  access  to  so  able  an  exposition 
of  these  topics  after  the  scholastic  methods. 

HISTORICAL   AND  BIOGBAPHIGAU 

Rawlinson's  History  of  Pabthia.* — ^The  history  of  Parthia 
has  heretofore  been  described  incidentally,  as  a  part  of  the  annals 
of  other  Oriental  nations  and  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Parthia  had, 
however,  for  a  considerable  period  a  distinctness  and  a  power 
which  entitle  it  to  a  separate  treatment.  In  this  volume,  Rawlin- 
son  has  framed,  from  a  study  of  the  original  sources,  a  clear  and 
sufficiently  concise  narrative,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  introduction  of  maps  and  other  engraved  illustrations. 

Palfbet's  Nbw  England.! — We  trust  that  the  three  volumes 
which  have  been  published  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  great  work,  will  yet 
be  followed  by  others,  equally  minute  in  the  details  of  the  story, 
and  equally  thorough  in  sifting  the  authorities.  Meanwhile  the 
venerable  author  has  found  time  to  publish,  for  a  larger  circle  of 
readers,  his  more  compendious  History  of  New  England,  in  four 
volumes.  This  is  not  simply  an  abridged  edition  of  the  larger 
and  unfinished  work ;  it  is,  substantially,  a  new  work,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  New  England  History.  If  it  shall  induce  a 
wider  and  more  urgent  demand  for  the  completion  of  the  author's 
original  plan,  it  will  have  answered  a  great  purpose. 


*  The  Sixth  Cfreat  Oriental  Monarchy;  or  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities 
of  Parthia.  By  Gboboe  RAWLiKSOir,  M.A.  London:  Longmans,  Green  ft  Oo. 
New  York :  Soribner,  Welford  ft  Armstrong.    18T3. 

f  A  compendious  history  of  New  England  from  the  Disooveiy  by  Europeans  to 
the  First  General  Congress  of  the  Anglo-American  Colonies.  By  John  Gorhax 
Palfbet.    In  four  volumes.    Boston :  H.  C.  Shepard.    18T3. 
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Freeman's  Histobioal  Coubse  fob  Schools.* — Mr.  Freeman's 
"Outlines  of  History"  gained  at  once  the  favorable  attention  of 
all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  historical  instruction.  It  was 
announced  that  that  volume  would  be  followed  by  short  histories 
of  all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  under  his  editorship,  which 
should  give  the  results  of  the  latest  historical  researches,  in  as 
simple  a  form  as  might  be.  The  volume  before  us — one  of  the 
promised  series — gives  the  "  History  of  England."  It  is  not  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Freeman  himself,  but  it  has  received  his  personal 
supervision,  and  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  were  laid  down  in  his  previous  work. 

Samuel  J.  MAY.f— The  "Memoir  of  SamuelJoseph  May  "is 
chiefly  by  himsel£  About  half  of  the  volume,  covering  thirty- 
two  years  of  a  lifb  which  was  prolonged  till  its  seventy-fourth 
year,  is  Mr.  May's  personal  narrative.  Of  the  remaining  chapters, 
large  portions  are  taken  from  his  private  diary,  his  published 
"  Recollections  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict,"  and  his  familiar  let- 
ters. The  result  is  an  entertaining  and  (to  the  judicious  reader) 
instructive  volume.  It  is  the  story  of  a  hearty  and  hard-working 
philanthropist,  whose  power  to  do  good  would  have  been  made 
greater  had  he  been  in  full  religious  sympathy  with  the  Evangeli- 
cal Christianity  of  New  England.  Mr.  May,  as  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister, was  far  advanced  in  the  direction  of  rationalistic  unbelief; 
but  we  do  not  find  in  him,  as  the  "  Memoir "  exhibits  him,  that 
bitter  and  contemptuous  spirit  toward  the  Orthodox  which  some 
Unitarians  cherish.  Nor  does  it  appear  that,  as  an  Anti-slavery 
agitator,  he  lost  his  common  sense,  and  disregarded  the  relation 
of  means  to  ends ;  or  that  he  attempted,  like  some  others,  to 
abolish  slavery  by  making  war  upon  all  Christian  institutions. 
We  knew  something  of  the  man  in  his  public  career,  and  we  are 
thankful  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him. 

Memobials  op  a  QtJiBT  LiPE.J— This  book  is  quite  remarkable 
for  the  pictures  it  gives  of  English  home-life ;  and  the  home-life 

*  History  o/JBngland,  Bj  Edith  Thomfsoh.  Edited  by  Edwabd  A.  Fbbbmah, 
D.G.L.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  ft  Co.    18*73.    24mo,  pp.  262. 

f  MsMOiB  OF  Saicuxl  Josbph  Mat.  Boston :  Boberts  Brothers.  1873.  12mo, 
pp.  29T. 

X  Memaira  of  a  Quiet  LVe.—By  Auansrns  J.  C.  Hasb,  author  of  "  Walks  in 
Borne."  New  York :  Geo.  Routledge  ft  Sons,  416  Broome  st  In  two  volumes. 
1873.     l2mo,  pp.  480,  482. 
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of  some  of  its  very  best  people  of  the  present  century;  home-life, 
too,  in  more  than  one  of  those  old  ancestral  mansions,  whose  ex* 
teriors  are  so  attractive  to  all  American  travellers.  The  principal 
character  in  the  Memoirs  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Hare,  who  died  early  in  life,  after  having 
already  gained  a  name  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  scholar  and  an 
original  thinker,  and  given  promise  of  a  life  of  very  distinguished 
usefulness.  The  home  of  the  Hare  family,  now  in  ruins,  was  at 
Hurstmonceaux ;  and,  in  its  day,  was  said  to  be  the  largest  house 
in  England  inhabited  by  a  subject.  A  coach  and  six  could  turn 
around  in  its  kitchen  fire-place  I  Twenty  old  women  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  keeping  its  various  courts  free  of  weeds  I 
Four  men  were  kept  whose  sole  business  was  to  wind  up  the  various 
clocks  in  the  establishment !  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare  was  descended 
from  a  family  whose  first  English  ancestor  came  over  with  William 
the  Norman,  and  was  the  own  cousin  of  the  Conqueror.  Her  early 
home  was  in  Toft's  Hall,  which  had  been  in  the  family  since  the 
Conquest.  The  special  friend  of  the  early  years  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hare  was  Reginald  Heber,  the  well  known  Bishop  of  Calcutta ; 
and  their  most  intinaate  acquaintances  and  family  connections  were 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  highest  position  and  culture 
whose  names  are  historic.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Hare 
had  taken  from  the  first  a  high  place  at  home  and  even  abroad  as 
a  scjholar ;  but  he  consented  to  serve  a  very  humble  parish  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country ;  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  is  the  glimpse  which  we  are  permitted  to  have  of  life 
in  this  little  parsonage,  into  which  he  introduced  his  young  wife. 
But  there  are  many  other  English  homes  to  which  the  reader  is 
introduced.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  mention  whose  and  where 
they  were ;  but,  as  we  may  revert  to  this  book  again,  shall  only 
say  here  that  we  do  not  remember  any  memoir  of  modern  times 
which  will  so  well  repay  perusal. 

Thobeau.* — ^Mr.  Channing's  half  biographical,  half  critical 
sketch  of  Thoreau  is  interesting  so  far  as  it  gives  us  any  new  in- 
formation respecting  Thoreau  the  poet-naturalist ;  but  it  is  very 
disappointing  so  far  as  it  supplements  this  by  Mr.  Channing's  as- 
tonishing rhetoric  and  marvelous  acrobatic  word  flights.  In 
Thoreau  himself,  we  confess  an  interest  that  amounts  to  fascina- 

*  Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturaliat,  with  Memorial  Verses.  By  WnJJAM  Ellebt: 
(jEksmsQt,    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    1873. 
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tion.  Whatever  he  did  op  wrote  never  fails  to  interest  ns,  how- 
ever much  it  may  move  us  to  vexation  or  compassion.  But  we 
desire  the  original  and  genuine  cynic,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own 
individual  and  uncompromising  nature.  To  set  forth  such  a  man 
in  the  grotesque  and  ambitious  drapery  which  ^(r.  Channing  piles 
upon  him,  is  a  serious  offence  to  propriety  which  almost  becomes 
an  offence  against  sound  morality.  We  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  learn  something  of  Thoreau,  but  we  are  constantly  find- 
ing Mr.  Channing  and  little  else.  £ven  when  we  are  treated  to 
extracts  from  Mr.  Thoreau's  own  writings,  tfhey  are  so  heralded 
and  followed  by  Mr.  Channing's  peculiar  disconrsings,  that  we 
cannot  more  than  half  recognize  or  enjoy  the  direct  and  forcible 
utterances  of  our  favorite.  We  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Channing  has 
genius  and  culture,  but  his  genius  runs  wild  in  this  volume,  and 
his  manifold  reading  has  almost  made  him  mad ;  certainly  it 
threatens  to  bewilder  his  readers.  We  trust  that  we  are  suitably 
gratified  for  the  information  which  this  volume  does  not  suppress, 
and  only  wish  that  this  admirable  theme  had  been  treated  with 
the  simplicity  and  earnestness  which  became  it.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  character  of  this  singular  product  of  American  cul- 
ture and  American  life  will  at  some  time  be  fully  poitrayed  and 
suitably  criticised* 

Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co's  little  memorial  of  John  Stuakt 
Mill  :  His  Life  and  Works*  consists  of  twelve  brief  sketches 
by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Herbert  Spencer,  Henry 
Trimen,  W.  Minto,  J.  H.  Levy,  W.  A.  Hunter,  J.  E.  Caimes, 
Henry  Pawcett,  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  Frederic  Harrison,  W. 
A.  Hunter,  with  the  following  titles :  A  sketch  of  his  Life ;  His 
career  in  the  India  House ;  His  Moral  character ;  His  Botanical 
studies ;  His  place  as  a  Critic ;  His  work  in  Philosophy ;  His  studies 
in  Morals  and  Jurisprudence ;  His  work  in  Political  Economy ;  His 
influence  at  the  Universities ;  His  influence  as  a  practical  Politi- 
cian ;  His  relation  to  Positivism ;  His  position  as  a  Philosopher. 
These  sketches  have  an  additional  value  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  written  by  persons  who  were  especially  qualified 
to  write  them  well  by  reason  of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Mill,  and  in  the  special  relations  of  which  they  write.     Some 

♦  John  Stuart  Mitt:  B%8  Life  and  Works.  Twelve  sketches  by  Hbrbebt  Spbh- 
CEB,  Henbt  Fawoett,  Fbedebio  Harrison,  and  other  distmguished  authors. 
Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  &  Go.    18*73. 
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of  these  sketches  derive  additional  value  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  furnished  by  persons  who  do  not  accept  the 
philosophical  and  psychological  doctrines  to  which  Mr.  Mill  was 
so  ardently  devoted. 

BDUCATIOXAL. 

Education  Abboad.* — In  this  volume  Secretary  Northrop  dis- 
cusses various  subjects  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
education.  The  titles  of  the  several  papers  are :  '^  Should  American 
Youth  be  Educated  Abroad  ?"  "  Legal  Prevention  of  Illiteracy," 
"  Culture  and  Knowledge,"  "  The  Professional  Study,"  "  Study 
and  Health,"  "  Labor  as  an  Educator,"  "  Education  and  Industrial 
Arts,"  ^'Education  and  Invention,"  "Labor  and  Capital  Theoreti- 
cally Harmonized,"  "  Labor  and  Capital  Practically  Harmonized." 
The  first  and  longest  article  is  composed  in  part  of  letters  from 
gentlemen  prominently  connected  with  colleges,  including  Presi- 
dents Eliot  of  Harvard,  Porter  of  Yale,  McCosh  of  New  Jersey, 
Barnard  of  Columbia,  Smith  of  Dartmouth,  Kitchell  of  Middle- 
bury,  Buckham  of  University  of  Vermont,  Hopkins  and  Chad- 
bourne  of  Williams,  Steams  of  Amheret,  Caswell  of  Brown,  Jack- 
son of  Trinity,  Crosby  of  University  of  New  York,  Andrews  of 
Marietta,  Fairchild  of  Oberlin,  Angell  of  tJniversity  of  Michigan, 
and  Cha]>in  of  Beloit ;  also  from  several  Professors  in  Colleges, 
State  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  others.  The  longest  and 
most  interesting  of  these  letters  is  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson* 
whose  protracted  residence  at  Berlin  gives  him  special  facilities 
for  knowing  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  views  advanced  by  the  author,  with  which  the  writers  of 
these  letters  are  essentially  agreed,  are  briefly  these.  1.  That  the 
elementary  and  preparatory  studies,  as  also  those  of  the  collegiate 
and  professional  courses,  should  be  completed  in  our  own  country. 
2.  That  for  the  fuller  pursuit  of  certain  specialties  a  post-graduate 
course  in  some  European  university  may  be  desirable.  3.  That 
any  attempt  to  combine  the  American  and  foreign  systems  of  pur- 
suing elementary  and  undergraduate  studies  usually  fails.  4.  That 
American  teachers  are  more  successful  than  foreigners  in  control- 
ing,  stimulating,  and  instructing  American  boys.  6.  That  even 
in  teaching  foreign  languages, — the  acquision  of  which  induces 

*  Education  Abroad  and  other  Papers.  By  Birdsbt  Grant  Nobthbop,  LL.D., 
Secretary  of  Connecticut  Board  of  Education.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S. 
Barnes  ft  Co.     1873.    Svo,  pp.  180. 
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tion.  Whatever  he  did  or  wrote  never  fails  to  interest  us,  how- 
ever much  it  may  move  us  to  vexation  or  compassion.  But  we 
desire  the  original  and  genuine  cynic,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own 
individual  and  uncompromising  nature.  To  set  forth  such  a  man 
in  the  grotesque  and  ambitious  drapery  which  Mr.  Channing  piles 
upon  him,  is  a  serious  offence  to  propriety  which  almost  becomes 
an  offence  against  sound  morality.  We  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  learn  something  of  Thoreau,  but  we  are  constantly  find- 
ing Mr.  Channing  and  little  else.  £ven  when  we  are  treated  to 
extracts  from  Mr.  Thoreau's  own  writings,  Ifhey  are  so  heralded 
and  followed  by  Mr.  Channing's  peculiar  discoursings,  that  we 
cannot  more  than  half  recognize  or  enjoy  the  direct  and  forcible 
utterances  of  our  favorite.  We  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Channing  has 
genius  and  culture,  but  his  genius  runs  wild  in  this  volume,  and 
his  manifold  reading  has  almost  made  him  mad ;  ceitainly  it 
threatens  to  bewilder  his  readers.  We  trust  that  we  are  suit^ibly 
gratified  for  the  information  which  this  volimie  does  not  suppress, 
and  only  wish  that  this  admirable  theme  had  been  treated  with 
the  simplicity  and  earnestness  which  became  it.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  character  of  this  singular  product  of  American  cul- 
ture and  American  life  will  at  some  time  be  fully  portrayed  and 
suitably  criticised. 

Messrs.  Osgood  &i  Go's  little  memorial  of  John  Stuabt 
Mill  :  His  Lipe  and  Works*  consists  of  twelve  brief  sketches 
by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Herbert  Spencer,  Henry 
Trimen,  W.  Minto,  J.  H.  Levy,  W.  A.  Hunter,  J.  E.  Cairnes, 
Henry  Fawcett,  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  Frederic  Harrison,  W. 
A.  Hunter,  with  the  following  titles :  A  sketch  of  his  Life ;  His 
career  in  the  India  House ;  His  Moral  character ;  His  Botanical 
studies ;  His  place  as  a  Critic ;  His  work  in  Philosophy ;  His  studies 
in  Morals  and  Jurisprudence ;  His  work  in  Political  Economy ;  His 
influence  at  the  Universities ;  His  influence  as  a  practical  Politi- 
cian ;  His  relation  to  Positivism ;  His  position  as  a  Philosopher. 
These  sketches  have  an  additional  value  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  written  by  persons  who  were  especially  qualified 
to  write  them  well  by  reason  of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Mill,  and  in  the  special  relations  of  which  they  write.     Some 

♦  John  Stuart  MiU :  Hia  Life  and  Works.  Twelve  sketches  by  Herbert  Spen- 
CEB,  Henry  Fawoett,  Frederio  Harrisok,  and  other  distiiiguished  authors. 
Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  &  Go.    1873. 
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of  these  sketches  derive  additional  value  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  furnished  by  persons  who  do  not  accept  the 
philosophical  and  psychological  doctrines  to  which  Mr.  Mill  was 
so  ardently  devoted. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Education  Abroad.* — In  this  volume  Secretary  Northrop  dis- 
cusses various  subjects  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
education.  The  titles  of  the  several  papers  are :  "  Should  American 
Youth  be  Educated  Abroad  ?"  "  Legal  Prevention  of  Illiteracy," 
"  Culture  and  Knowledge,"  "  The  Professional  Study,"  "  Study 
and  Health,"  "  Labor  as  an  Educator,"  "  Education  and  Industrial 
Arts,"  "Education  and  Invention,"  "Labor  and  Capital  Theoreti- 
cally Harmonized,"  "  Labor  and  Capital  Practically  Haimonized." 
The  first  and  longest  article  is  composed  in  part  of  letters  from 
gentlemen  prominently  connected  with  colleges,  including  Presi- 
dents Eliot  of  Harvard,  Porter  of  Yale,  McCosh  of  New  Jersey, 
Barnard  of  Columbia,  Smith  of  Dartmouth,  Kitchell  of  Middle- 
bury,  Buckham  of  University  of  Vermont,  Hopkins  and  Chad- 
bourne  of  Williams,  Steams  of  Amherst,  Caswell  of  Brown,  Jack- 
son of  Trinity,  Crosby  of  University  of  New  York,  Andrews  of 
Marietta,  Fairchild  of  Oberlin,  Angell  of  tJniversity  of  Michigan, 
and  Cha]>in  of  Beloit ;  also  from  several  Professors  in  Colleges, 
State  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  others.  The  longest  and 
most  interesting  of  these  letters  is  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson* 
whose  protracted  residence  at  Berlin  gives  him  special  facilities 
for  knowing  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  views  advanced  by  the  author,  with  which  the  writers  of 
these  letters  are  essentially  agreed,  are  briefly  these.  1.  That  the 
elementary  and  preparatory  studies,  as  also  those  of  the  collegiate 
and  professional  courses,  should  be  completed  in  our  own  country. 
2.  That  for  the  fuller  pursuit  of  certain  specialties  a  post-graduate 
course  in  some  European  university  may  be  desirable.  3.  That 
any  attempt  to  combine  the  American  and  foreign  systems  of  pur- 
suing elementary  and  undergraduate  studies  usually  fails.  4.  That 
American  teachers  are  more  successful  than  foreigners  in  control- 
ing,  stimulating,  and  instructing  American  boys.  6.  That  even 
in  teaching  foreign  languages, — the  acquision  of  which  induces 

*  EducaMon  Abroad  and  other  Papers.  By  Bibdset  Grant  Northbop,  LL.D., 
Secretaiy  of  Connecticut  Board  of  Education.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S. 
Barnes  ft  Co.     1873.    Svo,  pp.  180. 
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tion  of  ages.  His  times  and  life  and  utterances  and  writings 
conspired  to  give  him  early  and  late  renown.  Not  only  as  the 
"  golden-tnouthed  "  preacher  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  as  a  com- 
mentator whose  judgment  is  deferred  to  in  more  critical  periods, 
and  not  less  as  a  heroic  Christian  man,  he  is  a  historical  personage 
dwelling  high  and  "apart.''  Hence  he  offers  an  inviting  theme 
for  historians  and  for  poets.  liut  for  the  same  reason  it  may  seem 
a  "  venture "  for  one  not  yet  known  as  an  author  to  make  this 
name  the  subject  of  his  verse,  and  we  felt  some  misgiving  on  read- 
ing the  title  page  of  this  volume  lest  the  execution  should  come 
short  of  the  aim  and  demand.  A  deliberate  reading  of  the  book 
has  more  than  allayed  our  fears ;  it  has  given  us  so  much  thought- 
ful and  lively  pleasure  that  we  sincerely  recommend  it  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  combination  of  historical,  poetical,  and  religious 
elements  in  the  subject  and  its  treatment.  It  does  not  aspire  to 
the  grandeur  or  unity  of  a  tragedy,  but  is  only  "  a  series  of  dra- 
matic sketches"  in  blank  verse,  each  divided  into  scenes.  Nor  does 
it  depict  startling  situations  or  sudden  transitions  with  what  is 
called  dramatic  power;  but  with  an  easy  and  sometimes  graceful 
hand  it  brings  before  us  historic  scenes  and  persons  so  as  to  enlist 
our  sympathies,  a  careful  acquaintance  with  the  subject  underiying 
all  the  representations,  while  the  versification,  flowing  yet  suffi- 
ciently compact,  leaves  harmonious  and  pleasing  impressions. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  justified  by  making  Chrysostom  the  cen- 
tral figure,  the  more  clearly  set  off  by  affinities  and  contrasts  with 
other  personages  surrounding  him  in  keeping  with  the  time  and 
place.  With  a  view  to  this  effect  it  was  not  without  reason  that, 
as  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  "  the  dramatic  form  seemed  to 
him  suitable."  He  modestly  adds :  "  My  little  book  aspires  not  to 
the  dignity  of  a  drama.  It  is  only,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  a 
series  of  dramatic  sketches."  Whatever  might  have  come  of  a 
more  ambitious  attempt,  we  congratulate  him  on  success  in  what 
he  has  undertaken.  It  augurs  favorably  for  other  fruits  he  may 
yet  offer  us  from  the  same  or  similar  fields.  Yet  we  would  not 
have  any  poetic  gift  that  may  be  in  him  divert  his  attention  from 
the  higher  vocation  of  "  the  golden  mouth."  The  type,  paper  and 
binding  are  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  the  volume  an  attract- 
ive gift-book  for  the  coming  season. 
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Thb  Outlines  op  German  Litbrature*  are  comprised  in  a 
thick  daodecimo  volume  of  nearly  six  hmidred  closely  printed 
pages.  There  is  evidently  no  opportunity,  within  such  limits,  of 
any  very  elaborate  criticism  of  the  works  of  individual  authors ; 
but  the  book  is  an  admirable  example  of  what  and  how  much  can 
be  done  to  condense  within  a  very  brief  space,  a  readable,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  comprehensive  and  truly  scholarly  account  of  the 
whole  literature  of  a  nation,  from  its  first  beginnings  to  the  most 
recent  times.  The  work  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  the  reason 
that  it  includes  a  well  considered  presentation  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy  and  theology  in  Germany,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  rationalism.  The  volume  is  in- 
scribed "  by  permission  "  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Some  talk  about  Animals  and  their  MASTERS.f-*-This  vol- 
ume, by  the  genial  author  of ''  Friends  in  Council,"  is  dedicated  to 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  ''whose  efforts  to  promote  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  have  been  earnest  and  unremitting,'' 
and  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  kindly  feelings  toward 
those  patient  inends  and  companions  of  men  upon  whom  so  much 
of  his  comfort  and  happiness  depends.  The  interlocutors  in  this 
new  volume  are  the  same  who  are  already  so  well  known  to  the 
small  but  select  circle  of  admirers,  whom  the  author  has  gained 
for  himself. 

Olinb.J — This  is  a  pleasing  story  of  New  England  life,  for  chil- 
dren, of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  beautiful  scenery  of  that  "  Pied- 
mont of  America,''  as  Mrs.  Butler  used  to  call  it,  will  be  much 
interested  in  some  of  the  descriptions  which  are  here  given  of  the 
beautiful  natural  scenery  with  which  that  county  abounds.  One 
of  the  "  illustrations  "  in  the  book  is  of  "  Lover's  Leap ;"  a  wild 
spot,  well  deserving  of  being  better  known,  on  the  Housatonic 
River,  some  two  miles  below  New  Milford.  The  book  is  quite  suc- 
cessful in  its  pictures  of  the  quiet  home-life  of  New  England 
homes. 

*  (hUlmaa  of  Oerman  LUenUure.  By  Joseph  Gostwiok  and  Bobbbt  Habbison. 
New  York :  Holt  ft  Williams.     1873.     12mo,  pp.  688. 

f  Some  Talk  about  Animaia  and  Iheir  Maakra.  Bj  the  author  of  "  Friends  in 
Council."    18*73.    New  York:  Geo.  Routledge  k  Sons.     12mOf  pp.  226. 

X  Oline ;  or,  One  Year  at  the  Nest.  By  Mrs.  C.  A.  MuKSOir.  New  York :  N. 
Tibbals  k  Son.    1873.     16mo,  pp.  264. 
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MISCELLANKOUB. 

Fakrar's  Manual  op  the  Constitution.  3d  Edition.*  — 
In  the  October  number,  1 867,  of  this  review,  we  noticed  at  some 
length  this  book  upon  the  publication  of  its  first  edition ;  we  are 
now  glad  to  welcome  the  third,  as  an  evidence  that  a  book  so 
vigorous,  able,  and  independent,  is  not  likely  to  moulder  on  tbe 
shelves  of  obsolete  or  forgotten  volumes.  The  importance  of 
thorough  philosophical  discussion  respecting  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  system  of  government  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
whoever  brings  to  such  an  investigation  ability,  learning,  positive 
convictions,  and  logical  modes  of  thought,  must  render  valuable 
service  to  political  science.  The  venerable  author  of  this  book 
has  seen  no  reason  to  modify,  in  his  third  edition,  those  advanced 
views  of  the  scope  and  force  of  the  Federal  Constitution  upon 
which  we  formerly  commented.  The  body  of  the  work  remains 
substantially  unchanged,  except  by  the  addition  of  a  few  foot- 
notes in  support  and  illustration  of  the  text.  In  an  appendix, 
however,  he  has  thrown  together  some  valuable  suggestions  upon 
various  subjects  which  have  grown  in  importance  and  interest 
since  the  first  edition  was  published — among  others  on  the  suflSrage 
as  afTected  by  the  14th  Amendment;  the  position  of  the  Rebel 
States ;  the  law  of  impeachment ;  Executive  power ;  the  case  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  &c.  Without  attempting  a  review  of  any  por 
tion  of  the  work,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  position  of  the  au- 
thor, which  he  recui*s  to  and  maintains  with  his  accustomed  vigor, 
in  various  parts  of  the  appendix,  that  the  tribunal  provided  by  tbe 
constitution  for  the  final  decision  of  all  constitutional  questions  is 
not  the  Supreme  Court  (whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  deter- 
mination of  individual  rights  in  litigated  cases),  but  the  High 
Court  of  Impeachment. 

"  What  Congress  adjudge  to  be  oonstitutional  and  expedient  lor  them  to  enact 
they  must  of  course  adjudge  it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal  for  anj  one  sub- 
ject to  the  law  to  Impede  or  obstruct,  *  *  *  What  is  maladministration,  misde- 
meanor, or  misbehavior  in  office  or  out  of  office,  "  inability'*  to  perform  its  duty,  or 
want  of  "  good  behavior"  whidh  unfits  for  it,  in  fact  what  is  law,  and  what  is 
disobedience  to  law.  Congress,  in  that  High  Court  if  not  elsewhere,  muat  decide 
for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  all  subordinate  officers  and  people ;  and  from 
their  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  for  that  is  the  end  of  law  under  our  government 
Not  that  they  are  above  the  law,  for  they  are  bound  by  their  oaths  to  conform  to 

*  Manual  of  (he  Oonstitution  of  the  Untied  States  of  America.  By  Tdcotht  Fab- 
RAR,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  revised.  With  an  Appendix.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Company.     1872. 
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it    But  if  it  is  allowable  to  suppose  that  they  may  violate  their  o&ths,  there  is  no 
legal  remedy.    Nihil  estpreterea  quo  confugere  possymuSf^^  (p.  626). 

.  The  mode  which  he  suggests  of  obtaining  the  judgment  of  this 
High  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws,  is  by  impeachments 
(which  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be 
tried  by  the  Senate)  of  all  government  officers  and  judges  who 
impede,  obstruct,  or  misapply  the  laws  which  Congress,  by  passing 
them,  has  determined  to  be  constitutional 

"  Those  who  accept  the  responsibility  of  understanding,  executing,  and  adminis* 
tering  the  law,  are  bound  to  know  its  meaning  and  to  execute  it  right  under  such 
penalty  as  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  may  award  for  the  omission  or  viola- 
tion of  that  duty.  Suitable  indulgence  should  no  doubt  be  allowed  to  honest  error, 
as  in  other  cases ;  but  any  disposition  to  prevent,  evade,  or  misinterpret  the  law 
by  officers  or  individuals  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey,  execute,  and  administer,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  tolerated  or  suffered.  Impeachment  is  the  regular,  wise,  and 
constitutional  remedy  against  this  class  of  abuses.  It  should  not  be  held  as  an 
extreme  measure  to  be  resorted  to  only  on  great  and  extraordinary  occasions 
which  may  defy  aU  remedy ;  but  should  be  used  and  enforced  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  all  dasses  of  ministerial  and  administrative  officers  of  their  direct  re- 
sponsibleness  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  people  them- 
selves,"  p.  631. 

ITiese  are  certainly  radical  views,  and  we  can  hardly  say  that 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  them  in  all  their  length  and  breadth ; 
but  they  are  forcibly  presented,  and  are  worthy  of  consideration 
as  one  solution  of  the  very  serious  question  whether  any  judicial 
tribimal  exists,  with  authority  higher  than  that  of  Congress  itself, 
to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws.  But  we  greatly  doubt 
the  philosophy  or  wisdom  of  looking  to  Congress  in  a  judical  ca- 
pacity to  revise  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  a  legislative  ca- 
pacity— ^in  other  words,  of  appealing  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
sober.  We  can  more  readily  concur  with  Judge  Farrar's  remarks 
upon  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  which  he  regards  as 
"terminating  in  a  failure  of  justice,"  and  respecting  which  he 
justly  says. 

'^  The  small  minority  of  both  houses  who  refused  to  execute  the  law  because 
they  did  not  like  it  and  the  stUl  smaUer  portion  of  the  Senate  who  failed  to  exe- 
cute it,  though  they  did  Uke  it,  and  voted  for  it,  have  both  failed  to  command  the 
approbation  of  the  country  for  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
acted,  or  to  enable  the  people  to  feel  the  safety  and  expediency  of  allowing  the 
execution  of  the  law,  whUe  remaining  in  force,  to  depend  on  any  opinion  that  may 
be  formed  of  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  its  enactment,"  (p.  644). 

But  does  not  this  "  failure  of  justice  in  the  High  Court  of  Im- 
peachment," and  the  causes  of  it,  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  upon 
the  reliability  of  this  tribunal  as  a  means  of  determining  judicially 
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and  finally  controverted  questions  of  constitutional  construction  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  other  cases  might  be  found  in  our 
history  where  the  judgment  of  Congress  upon  constitutional  ques- 
tions ''  failed  to  command  the  approbation  of  the  country,  for  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  they  acted." 

Pkop.  Hadlby'b  Essays.* — The  promptness  with  which  the 
public  have  been  presented  with  this  beautiful  volume  of  selec- 
tions from  the  philological  and  critical  contributions  which  were 
made  by  the  late  Prof.  James  Hadley  to  the  various  Magazines  and 
Reviews  of  the  country,  is  quite  noteworthy.  It  has  been  edited 
by  his  friend,  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  who  says,  in  the  preface :  **  In 
extent  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  in  retentiveness  and  readiness 
of  memory,  in  penetration  and  justness  of  judgment,  I  have  never 
met  his  equal  Whatever  others  may  have  done,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  knew  him  most  fully,  Americans  best  and  sound- 
est philologist,  and  his  death,  in  the  maturity  and  highest  activity 
of  his  powers,  is  a  national  calamity,  a  calamity  to  the  world  of 
scholars.  Especially  painful  and  irreparable  to  me  has  been  the 
loss  of  a  fellow  student  to  whom  I  have  for  twenty-three  years 
looked  up  to  as  a  teacher,  colleague,  and  friend,  whose  counsel  and 
sympathy  I  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
whose  character  had  been  to  me  a  model  of  human  excellence ;  and 
I  have  found  it  a  sad  pleasure  to  assist  his  family  in  arranging  and 
publishing  this  memorial  of  his  high  and  varied  scholarship.'* 

The  "SpiRrruAL"  Dklubion.I — We  have  come  to  this  work 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  author,  not  having  seen  the 
earlier  volume  named  on  the  title  page,  and  without  high  expecta* 
tions,  since  the  subject  has  been  so  often  unsatisfactorily  handled 
whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  we  are  favorably  im- 
pressed with  its  merit  and  utility.  It  is  written  with  care  and 
candor,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  system  (if 
such  it  may  be  called)  under  consideration.  Indeed,  the  author  ac. 
knowledges  himself  to  have  been  formerly  a  believer  in  the  reality 

*  Essay 8j  Philological  and  OrituxUj  selected  from  (he  papers  of  James  Hadley,  LL.D^ 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  Oollege.  New  York :  Holt  &  WiUiama.  1873.  8yo, 
pp.  424. 

f  The  ''Spiritual^'  Delusion;  its  Methods,  Teachings,  and  Effects.  The  Philoe- 
ophy  and  Phenomena  critically  examined.  By  Dtxb  D.  Luh,  author  of  *'the 
Early  Social  Life  of  Man."  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lippinoott  ft  Co.  1813.  12mo, 
pp.  252. 
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of  intercourse  with  departed  spirits  through  the  means  employed 
by  the  spiritualists  of  our  day,  and  writes  in  the  hope  ''  that  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  out  of  this  treacher- 
ous quicksand  to  healthful  moral  action  may  be  of  service  to  many 
not  as  yet  lost  to  all  appeals  to  reason  and  common  sense.'*  The 
words  "  spiritualism  "  and  "  spiritual "  having  been  before  other- 
wise and  more  reputably  appropriated,  in  common  with  other  re- 
cent opponents  of  the  doctrine,  he  uses  in  their  place  "  spiritism  " 
and  "  spirital,"  which,  however  justifiable  the  purpose,  have  some 
savor  of  barbarism,  though  they  may  be  not  therefore  the  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  thing.  The  matter  is  distributed  under  the  heads 
of  "the  Philosophy"  and  "the  Phenomena;"  the  first  in  succes- 
sive chapters,  treating  of  "Modern  Spiritism"  as  unscientific  in 
its  methods,  "  unphilosophical  in  its  teachings,"  and  "  unnatural  in 
its  effects ;"  the  second,  of  "  mental  exaltation,"  "  obsession  "  (the 
new  coinage  of  "spiritists"),  "unconscious  action  of  the  brain," 
"what  phenomena  occur?"  and  "physical  manifestations."  The 
distinction,  and,  as  we  think,  the  merit  and  effectiveness  of  his 
work,  lie  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  "wholesale"  denial  nor  ignoring 
of  the  marvels  alleged  under  the  name  of  spiritual  phenomena, 
nor  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  explain  them  all ;  for  while  some  are 
referable  to  trickery  and  others  admit  of  a  scientific  solution 
properly  so  called,  still  others  (and  not  a  few)  are  too  well  attested 
to  be  questioned,  and  remain  marvels,  that  is,  are  not  yet  reducible 
under  known  natural  laws;  but  these  again  are  claimed  to  be 
not  new  in  kind,  but  rather  classed  with  phenomena  before  noted 
by  Abercrombie  and  other  writers.  The  phenomena  of  somnam- 
bulism and  clairvoyance,  the  preternatural  exaltation  of  memory, 
imagination  and  other  faculties,  the  power  of  one  mind  over  an- 
other without  known  means  of  communication,  the  knowledge 
as  by  vision  of  events  distant  or  future,  as  in  the  Scotch  "  second 
sight,"  these  things  and  the  like,  as  far  as  they  are  attested,  are 
not  the  property  of  the  "  spiritists,"  but  belong  as  well  to  other 
observers  and  other  times,  nor  do  they  warrant  the  doctrine  now 
so  confidently  vaunted,  the  action  of  departed  spirits  on  the 
minds  of  the  living.  It  is  this  inference  that  the  author  denies, 
and  he  argues  well  that  the  inexplicableness  of  a  fact  is  not  alone 
a  sufiicient  reason  for  referring  it  to  disembodied  spirits  as  a  cause. 
Such  an  explanation  must  show  a  reasonableness  for  itself  besides 
the  absence  of  any  other.  Such  is  Mr.  Lum's  position,  and  we 
have  long  felt  it  to  be  the  strongest  against  the  assumptions  of 
the  "  spiritists."    In  what  he  modestly  calls  "  EQnts  toward  a  so- 
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lution,"  concluding  the  last  chapter  on  **  Physical  Manifestations," 
he  says :  ''  I  have  not  sought  to  advocate  any  specific  theory  with 
which  all  the  phenomena  will  be  found  to  accord ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  psychological  facts  underlying  the  spiritual  philosophy 
are  various  in  their  causes,  and,  while  some  may  be  classified  as 
instances  of  mental  exaltation  or  unconcious  activity  of  the  mind, 
others  are  explicable  on  the  ground  of  mental  sympathy,  or  seem 
to  be  the  result  oftentimes  of  a  force  proceeding  from  the  nervous 
system  of  one  or  more  individuals,  and  operating  in  a  manner  as 
yet  not  clearly  defined.  To  give  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  are  not  concerned  in  any  of  these  various  phe- 
nomena has  been  the  object  of  the  foregoing  pages."  Even  so  &r 
as  he  here  indicates  and  elsewhere  attempts  explanations,  they 
seem  to  us  often  scarcely  more  than  a  classification,  with  the  al- 
leged **  spirital "  phenomena,  of  other  phenomena  in  themselves 
not  less  marvelous ;  and  when  he  cites  accounts  of  the  breaking 
of  mirrors  and  crockery  in  the  presence  of  a  maid-servant  who  yet 
does  not  touch  them,  the  suggestion  of  electricity  as  a  power  with 
which  she  is  unconsciously  charged  to  so  wonderful  a  degree,  and 
which  thus  acts  so  wonderfully,  is  hardly  less  improbable  than  the 
conclusions  of 'the  spiritists.  In  the  main,  however,  he  reasons  so- 
berly, and  we  commend  his  method  of  counteracting  the  "  spirit- 
ism "  of  the  times  to  those  persons  who  have  no  better  argument 
against  it  than  a  sweeping  denial  of  all  the  phenomena  it  alleges 
as  a  mass  of  imposture  or  delusion.  We  protest  the  more  strenu- 
ously against  such  denials  of  whatever  is  inexplicable  now,  be- 
cause such  opponents,  even  when  arguing  in  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tianity, unconciously  use  weapons  that  might  be  as  well  turned 
against  the  " signs  and  wonders"  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
distinctive  religious  bearings  of  the  subject  the  author  does  not 
treat  of  farther  than  to  avow  his  belief  in  immortality.  Yet  this 
is  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  important  aspects.  His  style  is 
generally  unexceptionable,  but  he  has  not  kept  clear  of  the  Amer- 
icanism, "  our  midst "  (p.  20). 

Modern  Magic* — The  extent  and  complexion  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  book  may  be  learned  from  the  titles  of  the  ten 
chapters : — Witchcraft,  Black  and  White  Magic,  Dreams,  Visions, 
Ghosts,  Divination,  Possession,  Magnetism,  Miraculous  Cures,  and 
Magnetism.     Under  these  heads  (which  seem  to  us  not  always 

♦  Modem  Ma^.  By  M.  Sohble  Db  Yebb.  New  York:  G.  P.  Patnam s  Sone. 
18*73.     pp.  466. 
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safficiently  distinct)  are  grouped  very  readable  accounts  of 
examples  of  the  marvelous  phenomena  reported  from  various 
countries  and  times,  extending  to  our  day,  authorities  being  given, 
and  discrimination  used  in  classifying  the  facts  alleged  and  estimat- 
ing the  evidence  afforded.  The  writer  takes  middle  ground  between 
those  who  accept  all  marvels  bearing  these  names,  and  others  who 
reject  them,  alike  for  no  better  reason  than  because  they  are 
marvels.  From  the  multitude  of  cases  offered  he  aims  to  adduce 
only  facts  well  attested,  sifting  the  few  grains  of  truth  from  the 
chaff  of  imposture  and  delusion,  and  such  as  cannot  be  explained 
he  yet  not  the  less  admits  to  be  facts,  referring  them  to  forces  as 
yet  unknown  and  awaiting  further  investigation.  These  real  yet 
mysterious  phenomena  he  ascribes  to  occult  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities in  the  nature  of  man  (and  we  suppose  he  must  include  as 
well  other  departments- of  nature,  though  he  does  not  so  express 
himself),  whose  operations  transcend  what  are  understood  to  be 
natural  limitations,  and  are  by  him  designated  as  magic.  In  his 
use,  therefore,  this  word  has  a  better  and  more  restricted  sense, 
instead  of  denoting  either  secret  arts  or  penetration  into  the  mys- 
teries of  nature  or  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world.  Some 
men,  he  conceives,  have  been,  and  still  are,  more  largely  endowed 
with  such  powers  than  others,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  wonderful 
degree,  as  is  shown  by  well  attested  facts.  To  this  extent  he 
finds  a  foundation  for  the  common  beliefs  of  mankind,  not  only  of 
the  ignorant  masses  but  of  more  enlightened  minds,  however 
mixed  with  error  and  superstition.  In  this  view  he  makes  much 
account  of  mysterious  phenomena,  under  the  heads  above  named, 
too  well  proved  to  be  denied  or  ignored,  occurring  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  entering  more  or  less  into  all  religions,  and  recognized 
and  in  a  manner  sanctioned  as  realities  in  the  Bibla  Thus  in  the 
preface  he  says :  "  The  aim  of  this  little  work  is,  therefore,  lim- 
ited to  the  gathering  of  such  facts  and  phenomena  as  may  serve 
to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  magic  powers  with  which 
man  is  undoubtedly  endowed.  Its  end  will  be  attained  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  that  he  actually  does  possess  powers  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  but  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  space  and  time,  and  which  yet  make  themselves 
known,  partly  by  appeals  to  the  ordinary  senses,  and  partly  by 
peculiar  phenomena,  the  result  of  their  activity." 

He  places  himself  squarely  in  opposition  to  materialism  when 
he  adds,  in  the  same  connection :  '^  These  higher  powers,  operat- 
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■C  exdntiTely  thix>agh  the  spirit  of  man,  are  part  of  his  nature, 
vkkli  has  maoh  in  common  with  that  of  the  Deity,  since  he  was 
ficated  hy  God  *  in  his  own  image,'  and  the  Loid  ^breathed  into 
kii  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  satdj^ 
After  farther  oombating  the  materialistic  view,  he  says:  ^Tlie 
■atnre  of  this  union  [of  soul  and  body]  is  as  yet  un&thomed^  but 
precisely  because  it  is  such  a  mystery  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  it  is  altogether  indissoluble  during  life;  or  that  it  ceases 
entirely  at  the  moment  of  deatL  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  over> 
whelming  evidence  that  the  soul  may  at  times  act  independently 
of  the  body,  and  the  forces  developed  on  such  occasions  we  have, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  rather  than  on  account  of  the  special 
fitness  of  the  term,  preferred  to  call  magic  powers." 

While  in  the  preface  he  says,  ^  there  is  nothing  known  to  us 
which  would  absolutely  forbid  the  idea  that  these  living  souls 
[departed]  continue  to  maintain  some  kind  of  intercourse  with 
the  souls  of  men  on  earth,''  *^  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
soul  in  man  should  not  be  able,  by  its  higher  powers,  to  perceive 
and  consort  with  souls  detached  from  mortal  bodies,"  yet  in 
the  chapter  on  **  Black  and  White  Magic,"  where  he  treats  of 
modem  spiritualism,  he  utterly  denies  the  intercourse  claimed  by 
its  advocates  with  departed  spirits,  maintaining  that  the  ^*  com- 
munications" reported  bear  marks  of  anotiier  origin  in  the  minds 
of  the  living.  Admitting  many  of  the  extraordinary  facts 
alleged,  and  conceding  some  of  them  to  be  as  yet  inexplicable,  he 
finds  in  them  no  proof  of  the  agency  of  departed  spirits.  On 
this  subject  he  takes  the  same  ground  with  Mr.  Lum  in  his  woric, 
already  noticed  in  our  pages,  on  ^^  the  Spiritual  Delusion."  And 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  stronger  position  than  either  the  indiscrimi* 
nate  denial  of  all  the  attending  wonders,  or  the  reference  of  them 
all  to  imposture.  Our  respect  for  Benjamin  Franklin  may  alone 
convince  us  that  remarks  purporting  to  come  firom  him,  even  if 
we  cannot  tell  whose  they  may  be,  are  none  of  his. 

Among  the  mysterious  powers  Mr.  De  Vere  believes  to  have 
been  proved  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  reported  under  the 
head  of  clairvoyance,  particularly  that  of  seeing  and  hearing 
otherwise  than  through  the  eye  and  ear,  inspecting  the  interior 
condition  of  the  body,  and  hence  even  rightly  prescribing  reme- 
dies for  disease,  knowing  distant  events  without  natural  means  of 
communication,  and  foreseeing  things  future  with  more  or  less 
distinctness.     He  concedes  also  in   some  persons  a  marvelous 
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will-power  over  others,  oontroling,  even  without  any  external  aids 
or  Bigns,  their  acts,  words,  or  thoughts,  and  even  making  several 
persons,  collected  as  witnesses,  think  they  see  such  remarkable 
phenomena  as  are  chosen,  which  yet  are  without  objective  reality. 
The  account  he  would  give  in  this  last  way  of  some  strange  sights 
and  sounds  seems  to  us,  at  least,  as  incredible  as  to  suppose  the 
objects  real  and  produced  by  invisible  personal  agents,  just  as 
those  who  would  explain  the  Christian  miracle  of  multiplying 
the  loaves  by  supposing  the  multitude  to  imagine  their  hunger 
satisfied,  are  properly  answered  that  their  supposition  involves,  at 
least,  no  less  a  miracle.  He  believes  that  some  persons  are  so 
endowed  that  they  can  diminish  their  specific  gravity  so  as  to 
hold  their  bodies  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  author  finds  the  exercise  of 
these  magic  powers  always  associated  with  a  trance-state,  and 
also  connected  more  or  lees  closely  with  diseases,  particularly 
with  epilepsy  and  catalepsy.  The  facts  reported  do  not  seem  to 
us  to  warrant  so  general  a  conclusion.  We  are  not  aware  that 
what  the  Scotch  call  ^'  the  second  sight''  is  confined  to  diseased 
persons.  Certainly  there  is  no  proof  that  the  ^^  signs  and  wonders" 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  which  the  author  considers  as  partak- 
ing of  this  character,  while  he  also  traces  them  to  a  higher  source, 
were  ever  attended  with  any  physical  disorder  in  the  performer, 
nor  even  that  the  prophets  always  went  through  any  introduction 
or  preparation  at  all  resembling  a  trance. 

The  thoughtful  interest  felt  in  the  phenomena  here  treated  of 
turns  largely  on  supposed  relations  to  Bible  miracles.  As  we 
have  said,  he  distinguishes  these  last  from  the  former,  as  of  a 
higher  origin,  yet  not  as  wholly  foreign.  He  would  not  confine 
proper  miracles  ^'  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,"  nor  ^^  to  the  first 
three  centuries  after  Christ,"  but  finds  them  to  some  extent  in 
"  the  time  of  the  Reformation,"  and  the  first  years  of  the  Jesuits 
(p.  43).  In  this  connection  he  says :  ^  Magnetic  and  miraculous 
cures  differ  not  in  their  nature  but  only  in  their  first  cause,  pre- 
cisely as  the  trance  of  somnambulists  is  identical  with  the  trance 
of  religious  enthusiasts.  The  difference  lies  only  in  the  faith 
which  performs  the  cure ;  if  it  is  purely  human,  the  effect  will 
be  only  partial,  and  in  most  cases  ephemeral ;  if  divine  faith  and 
the  highest  powers  codperate,  as  in  genuine  miracles,  the  effect  is 
instantaneous  and  permanent."  To  this  effect  he  contrasts  ''  the 
man  who  at  the  Lord's  bidding  '  took  up  his  bed  and  walked,' " 
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with  *'  the  countless  cripples  who  have  thrown  aside  their  cratches 
at  the  graves  of  saints  only  to  resume  them  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward when,  with  the  excitement,  the  newly-acquired  power  also 
disappeared."  In  speaking  of  ^^  the  prophets  of  IsraeP  (p.  322), 
he  says,  **In  their  case,  however,  divination  was  so  clearly  the 
result  of  divine  inspiration  that  their  prophecies  can  hardly  be 
classed  among  magic  phenomena" — which  seems  to  be  but  a  fal* 
tering  denial  of  some  apprehended  inference ;  but  he  goes  on  to 
say,  *^The  ground  which  they  have  in  common  with  merely 
human  forebodings  and  divinings,  is  the  state  of  trance  in  which 
alone  prophets  seem  to  have  foretold  the  future,  whether  we  be- 
lieve this  ecstatic  condition  to  have  been  caused  by  music,  long- 
protracted  prayer,  or  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit," — ^the 
trance  being  here  unwarrantably  assumed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
have  always  attended  the  prophetic  utterances.  The  author's  ref- 
erences to  *'  Holy  Writ"  (as  his  phrase  is)  are  sober  and  friendly. 
While  as  to  many  marvelous  phenomena  he  may  seem  to  lean 
toward  credulity,  yet  in  the  chapter  on  ^*  Possession"  he  adopts, 
with  Farmer  and  others,  the  more  rationalistic  interpretation  of 
the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament  of  demoniacal  agency,  which 
he  regards  as  a  form  of  insanity  exhibited  also  in  later  times,  and 
so  described  in  accommodation  to  prevailing  belief.  Indeed,  we 
are  left  to  infer  from  this  and  other  places  that  while  he  admits 
that  disembodied  human  spirits  may  have  to  do  with  this  world, 
he  does  not  hold  the  existence  of  a  personal  agent  known  as  the 
devil,  nor  of  evil  spirits  known  as  demons.  And  in  the  prefieu^ 
he  suggests,  though  only  as  "  mere  speculation,"  that  all  human 
spirits  may  advance  sooner  or  later  to  purification  and  peace.  At 
the  same  time,  he  accords  'Hhe  utmost  consideration  and  respect" 
to  the  '*  many  theologians"  who  hold  this  life  to  be  '^  the  only 
time  of  probation"  followed  by  the  judgment,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  argue  the  question  on  grounds  of  either  reason  or  Scrip- 
ture. We  acknowledge  our  curiosity  somewhat  awakened  as  to 
how  far  his  doctrinal  belief  may  go  in  some  directions,  whether 
of  agreement  or  divergence,  if  compared  with  received  opinions. 
Among  the  more  interesting  and  certainly  remarkable  narra- 
tives in  this  volume  will  be  found  that  of  Mdle.  Hypolyte  Clairon 
(pp.  175-183)  and  those  cited  from  the  devout  German  Zschokke 
(pp.  294-297).  The  author  has  properly  availed  himself  of  some 
accounts  already  familiar  to  students  in  this  department,  but  has 
culled  many  others  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  brought 
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together  from  yarioas  sources  as  mnch  as  bis  limits  would  permit 
of  matter  marvelous  and  suggestive  enough,  at  least,  to  deserve 
consideration. 

If  any  readers  think  we  have  bestowed  on  this  work,  and  Mr. 
Lum's,  more  attention  than  their  subjects  merit,  certainly  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  **  spiritism''  of  our  time,  nor  of  the  gap- 
ing curiosity  which  it  appeals  to  so  successfully.  On  the  contrary, 
we  again  express  our  conviction  that  the  position  taken  by  these 
writers,  against  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  in  the  supposed 
eommunications  from  the  other  world,  is  so  much  the  more  effec- 
tive by  reason  of  the  concessions  made  as  to  the  accompanying 
phenomena.  Spiritism  is  not  to  be  refuted  by  disputing  all  its 
many  marvels,  but  rather  by  leaving  some  of  them  inexplicable. 
We  have  another  motive.  There  are  those  who  talk  of  the  world 
as  outgrowing  all  old  mysteries  and  their  corresponding  beliefs,  and 
this  century  as  too  enlightened  to  tolerate  what  cannot  be  under- 
stood, and  science  as  supplanting  fiuth  and  awe.  No  boast  can 
be  more  utterly  mistaken.  These  days  we  live  in  are  the  era  of 
spiritism,  Mormonism,  revived  pilgrimages  in  France,  and  papal 
infallibility  keeping  pace  with  Romanism.  They  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  permitted  to  show,  what  such  a  book  as  this  confirms, 
that  the  human  mind  both  craves  and  needs  something  more  than 
what  is  called  nature ;  that  such  have  been  and  still  are  the  faiths 
of  mankind ;  that  they  will  have  the  supematuralism  of  the  Bible, 
or  some  superstition  in  its  place ;  that  most  of  those  who  discard 
the  Christian  miracles  will  sooner  or  later  take  up  miserable 
marvels  for  substitutes.  Another  thought:  we  would  like  to  direct 
candid  attention  anew  toward  the  doctrine  of  diabolism  as  it  lies 
in  the  Bible,  and  to  so  much  of  it  as  is  now  held  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologians.  Let  it  be  noted  that  this  last  form  of  the  doc- 
trine, however  disfigured  by  superstition  among  the  masses,  does 
in  fact  serve  them  as  a  shield  against  later  cruder  superstitions. 

Walks  in  Florence.* — ^In  old  times,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  different  countries — even  those  who  lived  side  by  side — 
knew  little  and  cared  little  about  their  neighbors.  In  our  own 
country,  too,  and  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  our 
relations  with  foreign  nations  were  so  limited;  so  few  of  our 
countrymen  traveled  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  land,  so 

Walks  in  Florence,  By  Susan  and  Joanna  Hornbs.  With  illustrations.  Two 
vols.  I2mo,  pp.  463.    New  York :  George  Routledge  ft  Sons. 
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little  reference  was  ever  made  in  general  conversation  to  what 
was  going  on  outside  of  oar  own  country,  that  it  was  compara- 
tively an  easy  thing  for  a  person  to  move  in  very  cultivated  soci- 
ety without  being  painfully  reminded  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  which  he  possessed  about  foreign  nations.  But  all  this 
has  been  completely  changed.  So  many  of  our  countrymen  have 
traveled  and  are  traveling  in  Europe,  that  the  conversation  of 
ordinary  society  renders  it  almost  essential  for  one's  own  comfort 
to  have  at  command  some  pretty  definite  knowledge  of  the  top<^- 
raphy  of  other  countries,  and  even  some  knowledge  about  the 
principal  buildings  in  the  various  foreign  cities,  about  the  monu* 
ments,  and  the  galleries  of  art  which  they  contain.  The  book 
before  us  is  intended  to  give  just  this  information  about  the  city 
of  Florence,  its  churches,  its  art  collections,  its  monuments  of 
various  kinds,  which  every  one  ought  to  know.  It  has  heea  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  is  equally  of  value  to  those  who  have 
been  in  Italy  as  to  those  who  have  yet  that  pleasure  in  prospect. 

EsTBS  AND  Laubiat's  Half-Houb  Rscbeations*  contain  a 
characteristic  exposition  of  the  relation  of  Yeast  to  Protoplasm 
and  the  Germ  Theory,  by  Mr.  Huxley,  and  a  somewhat  novel 
theory  of  the  relations  of  matter  and  force,  by  Prof.  Tice,  of  St. 
Louis.  Both  of  these  essays  are  worthy  to  be  read  and  are  fitted 
to  stimulate  thought. 

*  HiOf-Howr  BeereaUonB  in  PtpfOar  Scienee;  Bana  Estes,  Editor.  No.  8.  On 
Teast  Protoplasm  and  the  G«rm  Theory.  By  Thomas  H.  Huzlst,  F.R.S.  The 
Relations  between  ICattor  and  Force.  By  Prof.  Jobv  H.  TioSi  of  St  Louia»  Mo. 
Boston:  Estes  ft  Lauriat 
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Tiie  building  is  thorotighly  ventilated  on  an  approved  system. 

No  ("atalogue  of  the  Seniinary  is  published  separately  from  the  Annual  Catalogue 
of  Yale  College,  of  which  it  couKtitutes  a  pjirt.  Those,  therefo>e,  who  propose  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  Theological  study,  are  refeired  to  tJiat  for  information.  The  follow- 
ing points,  however,  may  be  briefly  sbtted  : 

1.  Mend.)ers  of  the  Theological  Department  are  thereby  Members  of  the  Cniv^Srly, 
and  as  such  have  free  access  to  its  libraries  and  colleciions  of  science  and  art,  are  al- 
lowed to  attend  gratuitously  the  lectures  of  any  of  the  Professors  in  the  College  and  in 
the  Sheflield  Scientilic  School,  and  on  proving  themselves  to  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
fications, receive  from  the  Corporation  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  with  tlie 
enrollment  of  their  names  in  the  Triennial  ('atalogue  t)f  the  University.  Many  of  these 
lectures  in  the  other  Departments,  as  widl  as  the  opportunities  for  w^ider  culture  in 
general,  will  be  of  special  value  to  those  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  become  Foreign  Missionaries  have  the  further  privilege  of  attending  gratuit- 
ously the  lectures  of  the  Medical  Department. 

2.  Students  have  c>nly  to  mnke  pecuniary  pro^^.sion  for  about  eight  montlia  of  stiidy 
annually.  In  tlie  remaining  four  mouths  of  vacation,  from  May  to  September,  they 
have  tlie  opportunity  to  engage  in  Home  Missionary  or  other  labor,  with  rtnnunerarion 
for  their  services. 

3.  The  exi)enses  for  tlie  annual  session  are  $'i  to  S^  a  week  for  board  j  $18  to  $28 
for  fuel  and  lights:  $5  a  year  f.ir  care  of  roomand  other  incidental  expenses.  There 
is  no  charge  for  instruction,  room  rent,  or  use  of  librarj'. 

4.  Students,  who.se  circumstances  recpiire  pecuniary  assistance,  will  receive  aid 
towards  the  expei'Se  of  bourd — thus  reducing  the  charge  to  $3.50  or  <4  a  week. 
Thev  \N  ill  also  receive  ,$100  annually  from  the  fimds  of  the  Seminary.  A'hlitional  aid 
to  the  amount  of  SD'O  is  afforded  by  tlie  Aiueriean  Kducation  Society.  Tliese  luean^ 
of  a^si^tauce  fullv  cover  all  the  expen.^os  mentiimed  above. 

5.  After  the  close  of  tlie  seci.)nd  year,  in  May,  the  Students  have  frequent  oppt>rtu- 
uities  to  ri'e"ive  reuiuuenitiou  from  preaching  in  the  neighboring  churcht??. 


Lv-ftcrs  of  iu'.juiry  may  be  rid<lres>(.'d    to   any  of  the   Picfessors   in    the   Theoloui«-^l 
Faculty,  who  will  send  a  Catalou-tij.  ^u  application- 
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This  book  shoiild  be  xetnmed  to  tbe 
Libnuy  on  or  before  tbe  last  date  stamped 
below* 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incmred  by 
retaining  it  beyond  tbe  specified  time. 

Please  retom  prompdy* 


